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PRELIMINARY. 


MEDICINAL    AND    "USEFUL    PLANTS    AND    TEIES    OF    THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES— INDIGENOUS  AND  INTRODUCED. 

The  first  Edition,  of  this  volume  was  prepared  during  the  late  war  by 
direction  of  tho  Surgeon-General  of  the  Confederate  States,  that  the  Medical 
Officers,  aa  well  as  the  public,  might  be  supplied  with  information,  which,  at 
the  time,  was  greatly  needed.  I  waa  released,  temporarily,  for  this  purpose, 
from  service  ia  the  Field  and  Hospital.  My  connection  with  the  last  men- 
tioned InstitutioQa,  as  Physician  and  Surgeon,  has  extended  almost  unin- 
terruptedly over  a  period  of  twelve  years ;  so  that  my  opportunities  for 
experimental  investigations  in  Therapeutics  and  practical  medicine,  has  been 

This  Edition  lias  been  largely  added  to,  end  much  time  and  care  have 
been  espended  in  its  preparation. 

It  is  intended  as  a  Hand-hook  of  sciontiflo  and  popular  knowledge,  as 
regards  the  medicinal,  economical  and  useful  properties  of  the  Trees,  Plants 
and  Shrubs  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  States,  whether  em- 
ployed in  tho  arts,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  in  domestic  economy,  to 
supply  a  present  as  well  as  a  future  want.  Treating  specially  of  our  medi- 
cinal plants,  and  of  tho  best  substitutes  for  foreign  articles  of  vegetable 
origin,  mj  aim  has  been  to  spare  no  exertions,  compatible  with  the  limits 
assigned  me,  to  make  it  applicable  as  well  to  the  requirements  of  the  Surgeon 
as  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer ;  and  I  trust  that  there  will  still  be  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  desire  of  every  one  to  possess  a  source  Irom  whence  his  curiosity 
may  be  satisfied  on  matters  pertaining  to  our  useful  plants.  The  Physician 
in  his  private  practioe,  the  Planter  on  his  estala,  or,  should  the  necessity 
arise,  the  Regimental  Surgeon  in  the  field,  may  himself  collect  and  apply 
these  substances  within  his  reach,  which  arc  frequently  quite  as  valuable  as 
others  obtained  from  abroad,  and  either  impossible  to  be  procured  or  scarce 
and  costly.  In  preparing  it,  I  have  ahto  had  in  view  the  wants  of  Emigrania 
and  those  abroad  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  respect  to  the  Agricultural 
capaoilies  of  this  extended  section  of  country.  But  information  scattered 
through  a  variety  of  sources  must  needs  be  first  collected,  to  be  available  in 
any  prooticHl  point  of  view. 

I  have,  therefore,  inserted  whatever  I  thought  would  throw  light  upon 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Southern  States,  to  enable  every  one  to  use 
the  abundant  material  within  his  reach.  An  excuse  will  be  found  for  any 
awkward  arrangement  of  the  details,  in  the  difficulty  of  collating,  digesting 
and  reconciling  a  multiplicity  of  statements,  some  of  them  contradictory, 
from  a  variety  of  authors.     I  have  searched  through  the  various  Catalogues 
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and  syatematic  works  on  Botany,  and  noticed  in  almost,  e^ery  inatanco  the 
habitat  and  preciso  locality  of  plants,  that  each  one  may  be  apprised  of  the 
piaximity  of  valuabla  apecies.  Frequent  references  to  one  limited  section 
in  particular,  may  he  accounted  for  by  the  f^et  that  it  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  labors  of  at  least  three  Botanists  of  distinction,  Walter,  MacBrida 
and  Eavenel.  "Whenever  citizens  of  other  States  have  performed  a  similar 
work,  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  it. 

Catalogues  of  the  trees  and  plants  growing  in  special  localities  thus  become 
of  great  service,  as  they  indicate  precisely  where  valuable  speeies  may  be 
procured.  Those  interested  may  obtain  the  localities  of  many  plants  found 
in  the  Southern  States  by  consulting  Elliott's  Botany,  Darby's,  and  the 
recent  work  by  Chapman,  of  Florida,  "  The  Flora  of  the  Southern  United 
States."  Among  the  Catalogues  issued  at  the  South,  is  one  by  Dr.  Jno. 
Bachnian  of  "  Plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,"  published  in 
the  Southern  Agriculturist;  one  by  Prof,  Lewis  E.  Gibbes  of  those  found 
in  Eiehland  District,  8.  C;  "  Plants  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbern,  N. 
C,"  by  H.  B.  Groom;  an  unSnished  paper  by  W.  Wragg  Smith,  Esq., 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Elliott  Society  of  Charleston ;  "  A 
Catalogue  of  Indigenous  and  Naturalized  Plants  of  North  Carolina,  by 
fiov.  M.  A.  Curtis,  D.  D.,  1867;"  and  "A  Medico-Botanical  Catalogue  of 
the  Plants  of  St.  John's  Berkeley,  S.  C,"  by  the  writor.  Also  my  "  Sketch 
of  the  Medical  Bolany  of  South  Carolina,''  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Am.  Med.  Association,  vol.  ii,  18*9.  The  extensive  collection  in  the 
Charleston  Museum,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  W.  Eavenel,  and  his  several 
publications,  might  also  be  consulted  with  proBt.  I  have  availed  myself  of 
Dr.  Chapman's  work  in  aaeertaining  the  names  of  plants  added  by  botanists 
since  the  time  of  Walter  and  Elliott,  and  not  contained  in  the  Catalogues 
referred  to.  By  the  opportune  publication  of  this  work,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  introduce  a  large  number  of  plants  possessed  of  valuable  properties, 
medicinal  and  economical,  which  are  common  to  Meiico,  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  tropical  countries.  The  plants  have  been  arranged  after  the 
Natural  System,  adopting,  for  the  moat  part,  the  views  of  Lindley. 

The  reference  to  information  contained  in  books*  serves  tho  purpose  of 
showing  those  interested  in  any  Production  or  Manufacture  where  fuller 
details,  which  arc  too  long  to  insert,  can  be  procured.  It  will  be  seen  from 
inspecting  the  list  of  authorities,  that  the  labor  of  searching  through  tho 
large  number  of  Medical  and  other  authorities  has  been  very  great.  My 
chief  object  has  been  utility  and  the  desire  to  benefit  our  people,  and  that 
future  inquirers,  being  advised  of  what  has  been  already  accomplished,  may 
proceed  to  more  experimental  researches.  I  have  Dot  hesitated  to  draw 
largely  from  any  quarter,  appending  the  name  of  the  author,  whenever  I 
thought  the  matter  applicable  to  our  condition  and  requirements.     Thus,  on 
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the  autiject  of  the  Grape,  Wine,  Sugar,  Sorghum,  Tannin,  Opium,  Cotton, 
Tobacco,  Tea,  Bamie,  Esparto  Grass,  Fiai,  Mustard,  Castor  Oil,  Oils,  Tur- 
pentine, Starch,  Potash,  Soda,  "Wood  for  engraving  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, Medicinal  substances,  Agricultural  products  generally,  etc.,  I  have 
been  profuse  in  my  selaotions  from  a  multiplioitj  of  sources. 

I  have  avoided  more  than  a  cursory  mention  of  the  Oryptogamic  plants, 
Pungi,  etc,  as  the  space  occupied  would  be  too  great.  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  my  paper  in  the  Transactionfl  of  the  Am.  Med.  Association,  vol. 
vii,  on  "  The  Medicinal,  Dietetic  and  Poisonous  Properties  of  the  Crypto- 
gamic  Plants  of  the  United  States,"  where  the  subject  is  treated  in-  ardenso, 
and  a  description  of  Keroral  hundred  useful  or  poisonous  species  furnished. 

The  older  as  well  as  the  more  recent  woris  on  the  Materia  Medioa,  Thera- 
peutics and  Medical  Botany— from  the  Gaiaioffue  Plantarum  of  Johannes 
Kay  and  the  Dispensatory  of  Trillerus,  to  Pereira,  Wood,  GrifSth  and 
Stille— have  been  consulted.  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  search  through  the 
former,  in  order  not  only  to  ascertain  the  virtues  once  ascribed  to  our  Plants, 
and  to  contrast  these  with  the  results  of  later  investigations,  but  also  to  ex- 
hibit the  mutations  that  have  occurred  in  the  confidence  reposed  in  many  of 
what  are  at  present  considered  our  most  approved  Theropeutio  agents.  The 
frequency  with  which  this  takes  place  warns  us  not  to  discard,  upon  a  super- 
fioial  examination,  those  popularly  considered  to  be  of  trivial  importance. 
The  iJUFopeaa  authorities  have  been  examined,  and  from  them  has  been 
obtained  much  concerning  our  Medicinal  and  Economical  plants,  which  is 
either  not  generally  itnown  or  not  alluded  to  in  our  Dispensatories,  and 
which  might  be  of  essential  service  to  those  desirous,  not  merely  of  ascer- 
taining what  is  already  understood,  but  also  more  thoroughly  of  investigating 
the  hidden  qualities  of  others. 

The  investigation  necessary  for  ascertaining  and  collecting  these  hes 
nnfolded  a  vast  fund  of  facts  relative  to  the  virtues  of  a  large  proportion,  as 
it  will  be  observed,  of  the  Plants,  both  obscure  and  wellknown,  amongst  ua. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  12th  Edition  of  the  TJ.  S.  Dispensatory, 
recently  issued  and  carefully  revised  by  its  able  surviving  author.  That 
complete  and  extensive  work,  the  Dielionnaire  de  Matiere  Medicate  et  Th^ra- 
peutique  Chnerale,  by  Merat  and  De  Lens,  including  the  Supplementary 
volume,  has  been  freely  translated  when  necessary.  I  have  also  examined 
the  Agricultural  Jimrnals,  the  Patent  Office  Eeports,  the  "Eural  Cyclo- 
pcedia,"  ediifld  by  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  have  thought  it  not  inadmis- 
sible to  glean  from  the  Journals  and  Newspapers  of  the  day,  which  occa- 
sionally afford  the  earliest  information  on  the  economical  resources  of  a 
country.      Prom  these  I  liave  been  carefully  collecting. 

Many  topics  are,  therefore,  appropriately  introduced  which  would  hardly 
have  place  in  a  strictly  Medical  work.  Information  of  this  kind  is  generally 
referred  to  under  subjects  with  which  it  is  closely  allied.  Thus,  Potash, 
Ashes  and  Soap  are  classed  under  Hickory  and  Oak,  ("  Carya  "  and  "  Quer- 
cus,")  Soda  and  Soda  Soaps  under  "Saisola"  and  "Pucus,"  Charcoal  under 
Pine  and  WlUcw,  ("Pinus"  and  "Salix,")  Oils  under  Bene,  ("Sesamum,") 
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starch  and  Arrowroot  under  "  Maranta  "  and  "  CohvoItoIus,"  etc.,  as  these 
Plantfl  ara  oharacteriBtically  rich  in  such  products.  The  Index,  liowcver, 
will  contain  full  references. 

The  mode  of  action  of  Medicinal  plants  infinitely  varies ;  their  geleotion, 
consequently,  for  the  several  purposes  required  by  the  Physician,  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  matter  of  mere  accident,  the  result  of  guesswork  or  of  popular 
reputation.  Each  is  distinguished  by  the  composition  of  its  principal  con- 
stituents; these  are  generally  astringent  principles,  narcotics,  stimulating 
vegetable  oils,  cooling,  refrigerant  aeida,  bitter  tonics,  cathartics,  etc.,  etc. 
Some,  as  the  Cinchonacete  and  the  less  active  anti-periodics,  contain  prinoi- 
oles  still  more  rarely  met  with  and  more  obscure  in  their  mode  of  operation, 
which  have  control  in  warding  off  the  access  of  malarial  attacks.  But  once  . 
in  possession  of  the  main  active  principles  furnished  by  a  plant,  it  is  easy  to 
see  viky  it  gains  credit  as  a  remedy  in  certain  classes  of  disease.  This  power 
it  may  share  in  common  with  many  others,  and  several  properties  may  be 
combined  in  various  degrees  in  each,  which  it  is  necessary  to  know,  prelim- 
inary to  a  judicious  application  of  them.  Many  Plants,  for  example,  are 
reputed  efBcacious  in  arresting  the  profluviK,  diarrhteas  and  discharges  from 
the  mucous  surfaces  generally ;  this  should  aicite  no  surpriae  whan  it  is 
suspected  or  ascertained  that  they  contain  tannin  simply.  In  some  others, 
as  in  the  Vva  ursi,  for  example,  the  tannin  is  associated  with  a  stimulating 
diuretic  oil,  which  further  adapts  it  to  the  relief  of  chronic  renal  affections. 
So  with  those  which  experience  teaches  us  produce  a  cathartic,  emetic,  nar- 
cotic, sedative,  irritant,  or  vermifuge  action  on  the  human  system.  It  is 
always  in  virtue  of  the  well  known  principles  they  contain,  that  they  prove 
serviceable  and  are  preferred,  and  chemical  analysis  subsequently  reveals 
precisely  what  it  is  upon  which  their  powers  depend.  The  ignorant,  whether 
credulous  or  incredulous,  know  only  by  memory  the  name  of  the  plant  and 
the  disease  which  it  is  said  to  suit — as  in  the  manner  of  charlatans  and  herb 
doctors. 

Increased  attent  on  has  w  thin  the  past  decade,  been  paid  to  the  produc- 
tion and  manulact  ire  of  the  Uoncentrated  Preparations,  Alkaloids,  Resin- 
oids,  solid  and  fliid  Extra  ts  etc.  "We  are  indebted  for  many  of  these  to 
the  pharmaL^utical  and  chemical  skill  of  Professor  Proctor,  Dr.  Parrish, 
and  other  cumpetent  invest  galors,  and  to  the  researches  and  publieationa 
of  Prof.  Geo  B  "Wood  (bae  Am,  Journ.  Pharm.,  Journ.  PMIlad.  Col- 
lege of  Pharm.,  and  Am,  Pharm,  Assoc.)  Extensive  establishments  at  the 
North  are  engaged  in  their  manufacture,  and  an  immense  impulsion  has 
been  given  to  their  use  among  a  large  and  growing  class  of  physicians  and 
practitioners,  particularly  at  the  North  and  "West. 

I  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  knowledge  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
Alkaloids  commenced  with  the  discovery  and  separation  of  Morphia,  by 
Serturner  and  Seguin,  in  1817  ;  a  modification  of  the  Generic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  tbey  are  first  derived,  is  usually  given  to  them;  sometimes 
lately  terminated  by  in  or  ia,  but  in  order  to  liave  uni- 
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furtoity,  tha  highest  authorities  recommend  that  tho  former  should  always 
he  applied  to  the  Neutral  principle,  and  the  latter  to  the  Alkaloids.  Thej 
are  dissolved  by  water,  but  sparingly,  by  acids,  alcohol,  ether  and  almost  all 
in  benzine  and  chloroform.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  them,  and  is  considered 
the  best  antidote  for  their  injurious  effects. 

Dr.  Wood  refers  to  the  unseientiflc  names  used  by  the  so-called  Bclecticg 
in  giving  such  appellations  as  Hjdrastin,  Iridin  or  Irisin  to  Alkaloids, 
Oleo-resina,  etc.,  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  puce  active  principles 
when  they  shall  have  been  discovered  and  separated ;  and  Parrish  objects  to 
''the  evils  growing  out  of  this  system  of  practice,"  and  to  "  the  multiplicity 
of  these  nondescript  principles,  which  while  many  of  them  may  be  valuable 
medicines,  are  prepared  almost  esolusively  by  a  few  manufacturers,  each 
pursuing  his  own  process  and  liable  to  produce  varying  results  ;  while  under 
an  imperfect  system  of  nomenclature  all  are  classed  together."  This  is 
freely  admitted  ;  still,  even  in  the  impure  and  comparatively  complex  state 
in  which  these  products  are  used  by  them,  they  are  much  lesa  bulky  than 
powders  or  decoctions  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained  ;  they  are 
easily  administered,  and  though  preparations  mure  BCientifically  constructed 
are  to  be  preferred  and  should  be  used,  it  must  be  allowed  that  by  their 
means  a  certain  advance  has  been  made  and  an  impulse  given  to  the  em- 
ployment of  medicinal  agents  of  vegetable  origin,  and  hence  incidentally 
to  Madical  Botany.  Dr.  Farrish  also  in  bis  Practical  Pharmaay  sustains 
views  similar  to  those  I  have  long  held : 

"Injustice  to  the  so-called  Bolectio  practitioners,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  to  notice  some  obscure  medical 
plants  which  possess  valuable  properties ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  dis- 
position to  run  into  pharniaeeutical  empiricism  should  have  so  long  limited 
their  usefulness  and  damaged  their  reputation." 

It  is  this  tendency  of  the  age,  as  exhibited  even  by  those  who  are  Justly 
considered  as  irregular  and  unscientific,  coupled  with  the  efforts  and  capacity 
of  our  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  separation  and 
use  of  Leptandrin,  Hydrastin,  Irisin,  Apocinin,  Podophyllin,  Caulophyllin, 
etc.,  and  a  number  of  others  which  are  being  extensively  employed  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe;  and  that  the  plants  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced have  been  transferred  during  a  comparatively  recent  period  from  the 
Secondary  Lists  and  from  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Pharmaoopojia  and 
tho  Dispensatory  to  the  Primary  List. 

To  so  great  an  estent  are  Leptandrin  and  Podophyllin  employed  at  the 
North,  that  they  are  "  leading  articles  of  production  with  several  of  tlic 
largest  miinufacturing  Pharmaceutists  in  the  United  States." 

The  use  of  our  Indigenous  Medicinal  Plants  is  indeed  extending  with 
rapid  strides ;  and  those  unaecjuainled  with  or  unobservant  of  what  has 
already  and  is  being  done,  will  be  astonished  at  the  progress  that  twenty 
years  more  of  careful  investigation  of  them,  aided  by  minute  chemical  re- 
search and  the  experience  obtained  from  clinical  observation,  will  effect. 

In  this  latitude,  however,  strange  to  say,  it  is  rather  regarded  as  a  re- 
proach for   Ihe  educated  I'hyslci.in  to  be  lit  all  addicted  to  Botanical  invcs- 
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tigations ;  or  that  he  should  by  anj  i  nusual  assiduity  add  to  the  experience 
and  observation  acquired  by  h  m  in  the  p  irs  i  t  of  his  profession  even  tho 
outlines  of  a  practical  Itnowled^e  of  o  tber  Qpneral  or  Medioal  Botany,  aa 
If  it  leads  necessarily  to  a  blind  behet  in  the  potency  of  drugs ;  and  30  be 
must  f^in  lufier  tha  penalties  attached  to  bis  uncalled  for  and  too  adventur- 
ous search  m  these  forbidden  flelda  S  ich  knowledge,  so  limited,  has  not 
been  considered  esisential  or  appropriate  as  it  Is  everywhere  else,  even  to 
the  teacher  of  Matena  Medtca  and  ThetapeutiCH ;  yet  when  the  Therapeut- 
ist, who  19  at  all  informed  as  a  Botanist  hears  only  the  name  of  a  me- 
dicinal preparation  ot  legetable  r  em  r  tb  t  of  an  Alkaloid  or  Eesinoid, 
he  knows  and  associates  immediately  therewith  the  namo,  relations,  charac- 
ter and  properties  of  tbo  plant  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  conversely. 

In  a  notice  by  my  distinguished  triend,  W.  Giimore  Simms,  Esq.,  of  an 
Article  in  De  Bow's  Eeview,  by  the  writer,  he  refers  in  discursive  language 
to  the  "  resources  of  the  Southern  Selds  and  forests,  the  natural  productions 
ia  brief  of  the  South — her  resources  in  the  woods,  and  swamps,  and  fields, 
the  earth  and  rocks ;  for  purposes  of  need,  utility,  medicine,  art,  scienoe  and 
mechanics;  hints  to  the  domestic  manufacturer;  to  the  workers  in  wood  and 
earth;  and  rock  and  tree  ;  and  shrub  and  flower;  hints,  clues,  auggestiona 
which  may  be  turned  to  the  most  useful  purposes;  not  merely  as  expedients 
during  the  preEEuro  of  war  and  blockade,  but  continuously,  through  all  time, 
as  atTording  profit,  use,  inlerest  and  employment  to  our  people." 


Prom  an   inspection   of  the   large   amount  of  material  e 
volume,  it  will  be  seen   that  our  Southern  Flora  is  extraordinarily  rich. 

It  is  the  teeming  product  of  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  Ma- 
ryland to  Florida,  from  Tennessee  to  Texas.  The  Atlantic  slopes  with  their 
marine  growth,  the  Mountain  ridges  of  the  interior,  the  almost  infra-tropi- 
cal productions  of  Louisiana  and  South  Florida,  with  the  rich  alluvia  of  the 
Kiver  courBCB — all  contribute  to  swell  the  lists  and  produce  a  wonderful 
exuberance  of  vegetation.  The  Southern  States  occupy  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Temperate  Zone  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Under  a  genial  sun, 
and  enduring  neither  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  they  are  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  possess  a  variety  of  soil  and  a  range  of  temperature  affected  by 
the  presence  of  both  sea  and  mountain. 

Their  geological  foafurea  are  diversified  and  somewhat  peculiar.  The  land 
in  the  Atlantic  States  at  varying  distances  from  the  coast  rises  evenly  and 
insensibly  to  the  height  of  abont  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral tide  level,  forming  a  vast  pinin  abounding  in  cypress  swamps  and  pino 
and  oak  ridges,  and  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  Alluvial  formations. 
For  the  most  part,  quartaose  sands  and  clays  cover  the  surface  from  the  depth 
of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feel  or  more.  These  overlay  vast  beds  of  Tertiary 
marl,  the  Eocene,  Miocene  and  Post-pliocene  seotions  of  which,  composing 
the  Limestone  regions,  crop  out  and  exi)Ose  their  rich  fossils  in  several  locali- 
ties.    The  earth  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  that  skirt  the  rivors  and  creeks 
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frequentlj  oontaiiiB  a  large  proportion  of  peat  Succoedmg  the  above  are 
the  Primary  formations  stretchmg  way  o  tlie  m  untaioh  m  the  intprior. 
TIiQ  soil  of  this  portion,  derived  f  m  th  d  nt  giatioTL  of  the  granite, 
gneiss,  clay-slate,  and  other  metam    ph  k     a.   they  reapectiTwly  tome 

to  the  surface,  and  are  subjected  t    atm    ph  nfluences,  presents,  every 

variety  of  fertility  and  barrenness  The  g  1  al  tostures  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Plorida  are  esoeptional.  Thos  d  vis  s  a  distinguished  by  their 
charaoterietie  vegetation,*  and  thus  we  are  presented  with  geographical  and 
olimatio  influences,  which  combine  to  produce  a  relation  betweea  heat  and 
moisture  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  produotion  of  a  variety  of  species,  com- 
prising many  of  our  moat  aelive  curative  agents.  The  State  of  New  York, 
which  is  said  to  include  an  area  equal  to  the  whole  of  &reat  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  Prof  Lee,-|-  out  of  a  Plora  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
species,  contains  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  known  to  bo  medicinal.  Here,  it 
will  be  observed,  in  a  space  at  the  South  considerably  smaller  in  extent,  a 
much  larger  proportion  exists.  My  Sketch  of  the  Medical  Botany  of  S,  C. 
embraced  a  notice  of  four  hundred  and  ten  species,  out  of  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  possessed  of  medicinal  or  economic  value;  including, 
however,  among  these,  some  few  exotic  or  introduced.  A  single  circum- 
scribed locality  in  the  lower  section  of  the  same  State,  but  ten  miles  in 
diameter,  furnishes  one  and  one-third  more  than  the  whole  of  New  York. 
We  can  readily  perceive  what  the  Souih  at  large,  with  an  expanse  of  terri- 
tory equalling  that  of  Great  Britain,  Prance  and  Germany  combined,  U 
capable  of  producing. 

Henco,  tliough  the  South  has  been  swept  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and,  like  one 
of  its  native  pines,  scathed  and  blasted  by  the  lightnings  of  war,  its  inherent 
powers  of  reproduction  are  almost  limitless.  Its  seasons  of  spring  and 
summer  are  long  ;  the  navigation  of  its  rivers  is  scarcely  ever  interrupied, 
and  during  the  whole  year  its  people  may  be  continuously  and  industriously 
occupied.  Heretofore,  they  have  been  almost  eiclusively  confined  to  the 
labors  of  tie  field — in  the  production  and  preparation  of  those  seven  great 
staple  articles  of  consumption  and  of  export,  via :  Cotton,  Eioe,  Sugar,  To- 

»  "In  short,  the  Flora  of  the  upper  verge  of  the  Tertiiiry  is  u*  diatinot  from  that  of 
tho  rest  of  the  State  aa  are  the  two  goologiiivl  systems  which  meet  there  from  eiicli 
other."  Prof.  Tuomey's  Geolog.  Kop.  of  S.  C,  p.  liO.  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
similar  relations  affootiDg  a  more  limited  spnoo. 

Thronghont  the  States  bordering  on  the  ooean  at  varying  distances  from  tho  coast, 
the  same  geological  diviEions  are  fonnd,  oaly  difierlng  in  breadth  and  extent,  and 
presenting  great  similarity  aa  respeota  soil  and  vegetation. 

Thus  I  have  carefnlly  noted  the  Flora  and  face  of  the  conntry  prevailing  in  Pair- 
field  Countv,  S.  C,  and  Powhattan,  Va.,  and  have  observed  a  marked  resemfalanoe  in 
almoat  every  respect.  A  narrow  sti'ip  of  Long  leaf  Pine,  for  example,  is  fonnd  hor- 
doring  the  aoDtlieaatem  estremitiea  of  each  of  these  eounties.  See  Report  to  Elliott 
Soc.  of  Charleston. 

t  A  Catalogue  of  the  Medic.  Plants,  Indig.  and  Eiot.,  gi-owing  in  tie  Stale  of 
Now  York.     By  C.  A.  I.ee 
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bacoo,  Wheat,  Corn  and  Turpentine,  whiot  though  dethroned  as  "  Kings," 
yet  still  create  or  move  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  form  the  wealth  of 
States.  Now,  however,  immense  Mills  and  Manufactories  must  spring  up 
to  consume  the  raw  material  of  the  most  important  of  these  products,  whioh 
is  grown  at  their  doors,  and  which  has  heretofore  been  carried  elsewhere  to 
t>6  returned  to  us  hurdaned  with  the  coat  of  transportation  and  of  the  lahor 
and  skill  expended  upon  its  conversion  into  fabrics. 

It  will,  therefore,  he  observed  bow  important  it  is  for  us  to  understand 
the  Flora  as  well  as  the  soil  of  a  country  ;  and  as  one  at  least  of  our  staple 
commodities  has  suffered,  we  must  seek  to  diversify  our  industries ;  and  by 
a  more  intelligent  observation  we  may  discover  new  products  adapted  to 
our  wants  and  capable  of  being  produced  here.  It  will  be  observed  that 
most  of  our  useful  Plants  are  not  indigenous.  Many  now  in  the  woods  may, 
by  careful  cultivation,  become  greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  tenfold 
more  productive — as  has  already  been  done  with  our  wild  grapes,  apples, 
cauliflowers,  strawberries,  etc.,  etc. 

Central  Bota,nicftl  Gardens  should  be  established  in  place  of  Parka,  which 
may  be  made  useful  to  the  industry  of  man,  and  are  as  important  to  a  State 
as  Geological  Surveys. 

I  here  introduce  a  notice  of  upwards  of  iive  hundred  substances,  possessing 
every  variety  of  useful  quality.  Some  will  be  rejected  as  useless,  others 
may  be  found  upon  closer  examination  to  be  still  mora  valuable.  The  most 
precious  of  all  Textile  Fibres  and  Grains,  Silks,  Seeds,  Fruits,  Oils,  Gums, 
Caoutchouc,  Resins,  Dyes,  Fecula,  Albumen,  Sugar,  Starch,  Vegetable 
Acids  and  Alkalies,  Liquors,  Spirit,  Burning  Fluid,  material  for  making 
Paper  and  Cordage,  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,  Barks,  Medicines,  Wood 
for  Tanning  and  the  production  of  Cbemioal  Agencies,  for  Timber,  Ship- 
building, Engraving,  Furniture,  Implements  and  Utensils  of  every  descrip- 
tion— all  abound  in  the  greatest  munificence,  and  need  but  the  arm  of  the 
authorities  or  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  private  citizen  to  be  made 
sources  of  utility,  profit  or  beauty. 

Among  the  Resources  of  the  South,  I  had  intended  fo  refer  to  the  I'hos- 
phates  recently  discovered  and  developed,  in  one  section,  at  least,  which 
may  contribute  so  materially  to  improve  the  production  of  our  Fields.  I 
had  prepared  a  history  of  them,  to  be  published  as  an  appendix  to  this  volume, 
but  the  want  of  space  forbids. 

There  is  a  subject,  however,  which  the  writer  has  been  long  reflecting 
upon,  and  which  he  considers  oneof  supreme  importance,  whether  we  regard 
the  improvement  of  our  Cultivated  Crops,  or  the  Fields  and  Forests  of  the 
country.  If  successfully  carried  out,  it  will  reclaim  and  render  fit  for  tillage 
vast  bodies  of  lands  now  lying  idle,  and  greatly  improve  their  sanitary 
condition.  It  will  also  make  white  labor  available  during  the  whole  year, 
and  greatly  stimulate  immigration. 

I  refer  to  the  Draiitaob  of  the  Marshes  and  Swamp  lands,  particularly 
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tho  e  near  tha  Cities  and  along  the  River  courses.  Thia,  save  in  particular 
initanem  cmnot  nowbe  dono  bj  the  separate  and  isolated  efforts  of  planters 
and  farmers,  but  should  be  accomplished  as  a  public  work  by  the  State.  Op- 
trati  )ns  could  be  commenced  on  the  inland  Swamps,  each  of  which  presents 
an  mdppendent  problem  to  the  Civil  ICngineer.  Along  our  coasts,  at  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  rise  of  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  general  tide  level,  giving  a  fall  of  half  a  foot  to  the  mile,  which  ia 
sufficient  In  my  own  experience,  these  are  capable  of  thorough  and  per- 
fect drainage. 

The  EnEjmeer  Mills,  in  his  Statistics  of  S.  Carolina,  published  in  1826,  has 
preotnted  an  elaborate  scheme  of  ihis  kind,  by  which  it  was  proposed  that 
the  State  should  purchase  so  many  slaves,  and  when  the  Swamps  were 
drained  the  lands  so  improved  and  increased  in  value  should  be  sold  to  the 
Parmers  and  Planters. 

Enterprises  of  a  similar  nature,  on  an  extensive  scale,  have  long  since,  aa 
IS  generally  known,  been  successfully  prosecuted  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium. 
The  Harlatm  Meer,  drained  in  1839,  was  4,500  acres  in  extent,  with  an 
average  depth  of  thirteen  feet.  The  works  were  exoeuted  by  the  government 
at  an  expense  of  16i.  Ss.  per  acre.  The  whole  of  the  bed  of  the  lake  has 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  government  has  been  partially  repaid 
by  the  sale  of  the  land.  Large  tracts  of  alluvial  land  have  been  reclaimed, 
both  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  Campino,  in  Belgium,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  both  drainage  and  irrigation. 

Large  Bogs  in  Ireland,  tha  Chat  Moss,  and  the  Bogs  of  Allen  have  been 
auccessfully  reclaimed  by  surface  ditches  and  by  auger-holes  deacending  to 
the  pervious  strata  below. 

Fens  and  Morasses  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  various  other  counties  in  England 
ha  b  t  fmdfm  barrenness  to  fertility,  and  now  yield  abun- 
dan         ps      pa.        g 

n  M   an     h  te  n  igation  is  extensively  practiced  on  Meadow 

and   and  n  a  an  the  time  of  Virgil,  the  superabundant  water 

has  ben  d  dwhn  p  oper  channels,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Sta 

T         pa  by   h  East  India  Company  have  been  brilliant  in 

h  h        g  a  ailing  themselves  of  the  huge  works  of  their 

Ind    n  p    d  F     y  p     cant,  has  been  realised.* 

Th    EnhnAg         hae  succeeded  in  draining  and  reducing  to  suc- 
a     n    h  e  plain  of  the  Alemtijo,  which  was  before  an 

unh  a  hy  g  n  an  wh  h  now  produces  abundantly  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
gam  upp       h    d  mands  of  the  mother  country. 

•SflB,  for  mora  practical  details.  The  Rudiments  of  Hydraulio  Engineoring,  by  G. 
K.  Bnraell,  E.  G.  S.,  Civil  Engineer;  The  Art  of  Draining  Distriots  and  Lttnda, 
nmd  Drainage  and  Sewage  of  Towns,  by  Q.  D.  Dempsey,  C.  B.;  and  Embanking 
Lands  from  the  Seo,ljj  Jno,  Wiggins,  F.  G.  S.  J.  S.  Virtue,  London.  I  insert 
those  reforoncoE  on  aeoount  of  tlia  truth  of  tho  maxim  ;  "Soirs  ubi  aliqnid  inrenire 
poBsis,  maiima  para  aoientlse  est."     The  first  thing  ia  to  know  where  to  get  infor. 
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The  writer  has  seen  the  piotureaqua  and  fertile  Valley  of  the  Chiann,  in 
Italy,  Bmiling  in  peace  and  plenty,  strewn  with  villaa  and  faTDihouses,  and 
interaected  by  the  best  constructed  roads,  always  se  indicative  of  wealth  and 
abundance;  yet  this  beautiful  Valley,  which  now  Bupplioa  all  Tuscany  with 
corn,  wine  and  oil,  was  once  a  pestilential  and  almoat  deserted  region,  and 
noted  in  the  earliest  times  for  its  inaalubcitj,  as  evidenced  by  tlie  striking 
allusion  made  to  it  by  Dante  in  the  Inferno.* 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  skill  of  Count  Poasombroni,  who  fol- 
lowed the  plan  recommended  by  Torricolli  in  draining  the  Maremma  by 
hydraulic  engineering.  It  ia  known  aa  the  system  of  Chlmates,  and  consists 
in  turning  the  course  of  rivers  or  streams  coming  from  clay-hills,  so  that 
they  deposit  the  sand  and  mud  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  thus  raises 
the  general  level  and  at  the  same  time  cauBing  a  fall  of  the  stagnant  water, 
converts  it  into  a  rich  and  fertile  tract.  (Opere  Pratiche  sopra  il  Val  di 
Chiana,  published  at  Montepuloiano ;  a  oopy  of  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer.) 

The  aimploat  plana  for  draining  the  aecondary  or  inland  Swamps,  is  to  run 
fi  straight  cenlral  canal,  which  removes  the  obstruetiona  caused  by  logs  itnd 
mud  flats,  and  takea  off  the  main  body  of  water.  A  canal  or  drain  is  alao 
cut  on  each  side  to  receive  the  water  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  high 
lands.  The  underground  system  ■with  Tiles,  generally  practiced  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  is  only  applicable  in  this  country  to  a  limited  extent 
at  present. 

The  lands  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  South  are  quite  I'ioh 
enough  for  every  pui-pose,  and  we  need  not  go  to  the  West  or  elsewhere 
in  quest  of  better  soil.  Since  emancipation,  immigrants  from  Europe  may 
be  employed  in  these  public  works  now  proposed.  The  cutting  down  the 
trees  and  exposing  the  surface  to  the  almost  constant  action  of  the  sun,  will 
subject  it  to  the  important  agency  of  evaporation ;  the  removal^f  the  causes 
of  malaria  will  be  the  result;  and  if  complete  esemption  of  the  aickly  por- 
.  tions  of  the  States,  from  its  baneful  influences  and  from  periodical  fevers,  by 
wh i ohTch ItflTabor  is  made  possible,  is  not  secured,  the  hygienic  condition  of 
the  whole  country  will,  at  least,  be  improved,  and  the  wealth  and  happinesi! 
of  our  citizens  generally  enormously  increased. 

By  draining  our  Swamps,  we  secure  a  soil  for  corn,  cane,  etc.,  enriched  by 
the  vegetable  matter  accumulftted  for  centuries,  and  the  higher  lands  are 
released  for  cotton  and  other  crops. 

Besides,  when  we  drain  the  Swamps  there  ensues  an  interstitial  drainage, 
by  a  process  of  molecular  absorption  incessantly  acting,  which  extends  for 
miles  around,  affecting  the  high  lands  at  a  miich  greater  distance  than  many 
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would  suppose,  rendering  them  drier,  and  allowing  pines,  oats  and  other 
plants  to  spring  up  where  before  only  swamp  trees  and  rank  grasses  grew. 

Islands  and  isolated  sectioDs  of  country  favorably  situated,  as,  for  esample, 
those  adjoining  Charleston,  and  embraced  between  the  Cooper  and  Ashley, 
the  same  being  true  of  those  lying  near  other  cities,  and  along  our  coasi,  can 
be  drained  and  made  rich  and  liabitable  even  in  the  warm  months.  They 
will  be  occupied  by  Garden  Farms  which  will  supply,  not  only  the  oities  con- 
tiguous to  them,  but  fill  our  ships  going  to  the  North  with  fruits,  vegetables 
and  produce. 

Many  of  us  residing  on  the  Coast  are  aware  of  what  was  aceomplislied  in 
the  way  of  Bmbankments  by  our  fathers  and  the  earlier  settlers  of  the 
State.  They  were  built  for  the  most  part  to  aid  in  the  cultiyation  of  rice, 
but  the  remains  of  these  immense  banks  attest  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  our  people  and  are  an  earnest  of  what  we  ourselves  may  accomplish  when 
fostered  and  aided  by  the  State. 

It  ia  true  that  much  of  this  work  was  done  under  the  system  of  primo- 
geniture, whcnitwasin  the  power  and  tji  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil  to  make  lasting  improvements,  and  by  so  doing  look  for  the  permanent 
welfare  of  his  descendants.  A  different  organization  of  labor  and  capital 
also  enabled  the  private  individual  to  accomplish  more  then  than  now. 
Those  considerations,  however,  furnish  arguments  in  support  of  the  same 
being  done  by  the  State;  which  should,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  perform 
for  its  citizens  those  acts  of  public  utility,  the  right  or  the  ability  to  do  which 
depended  upon  systems  and  institutions  which  it  has,  from  reasons  of  policy 
or  interest,  abolished  or  destroyed,  and  being  deprived  of  which,  they  suffer. 

To  carry  out  the  project  imperfectly  unfolded  above,  the  State  or  Govern- 
ment may  organize  a  Drainage  Commission  or  Joint  Stock  Association, 
which  will  make  the  financial  scheme  a  feasible  and  successful  one,  into  the 
details  of  which  1  cannot  now  enter.  Its  realization  is  doubtless  impossible 
at  present ;  but  viewed  in  every  light  as  respects  the  common  welfare,  it  in- 
volves enterprises  which  are  i«  us  and  to  those  coming  after  os  of  com- 
manding importance  and  worthy  of  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  its  execution,  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the 
step  being  apparent,  it  will  establish  the  distinction  of  any  Administration 
which  undertakes  it,  or  the  fame  of  any  Statesman  who  shall  have  the  wit  to 
use  his  influence  sueceegfuUy  to  achieve  it.     Finis  coronai  opus. 
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WORKS  CONSULTED  AND   ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


Oatalogufl 


la  France, 


3  Plantar  m  A  {,   *    oam  01  =  r     t  i 
a  Nov  a  M  di  IB  e     Phj       a      Lund 
Anet.  JohannsB  Ray 

Englieh    Phya  c  an       By  N  cholas    CnipeppE 
"  Student  in    Phja  o   and    lat  oloar  An   A 

Phjfflologioal  Diai.ourae  on  Vulgar  He  Va     etf 

BulUatd,  Hiatoire  dee  Plantea  Vane 
4  vols.    Patia,  lljt. 

Hortus  AmeriGanus.     Bj  Dr.  Baiham. 

LiancDus,  Vegetable  Mat.  Mediea.  Tranalated  b;  C. 
■Whitlftw. 

Demonatratiotis  Elementaire  de  Botaniqne.  Containing 
dflm.,  rsg.,  phja.  properties,  and  usea   of  plants.     With 

practice,  etfl.     By  J.  G-illibert.      Lyona,  178Y. 

PlantiB  Rariorea  Hibernia  Invents,  etc.  With  Remarks 
on  the  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Walter  Wade,  M.  D.,  M. 
L.  8.    Dublin,  1804. 

Le  Medecin  Herbonste.     Paris,  1302. 

New  Med.  Diaeoveciea,  2  vols.  London,  1329.  By  C. 
Whitlaw, 

Am.  Herbal,  or  HateHa  Mediea.  With  New  Medieal 
Discoveries.    By  Samuel  Steama,  LL.  D.    Walpole,  1801. 

Flora  Scotloa.    By  John  Lightfoot.    Edinbui^. 

Indigenoua  Botany.  By  CoUn  Mihie,  LL.  D.,  and  AIox- 
lutder  Gordon.     Loudon,  1798. 

A  New  Family  Horbal !  or,  an  Aooount  of  Plants  and 
their  Properties  in   Medicine  and  the  Arta.     By  R.  J. 


Thorn 


Lond 


,  181 


Lindley'a  Matutal  System  of  Botany,  With  the  Uses 
of  Importaat  Species  in  Medioine,  the  Arts,  Had  Domestic 
BooQomy.    Loudon,  1836. 

Medical  Botany.  By  W.  Wocklvillfl,  i  vols.  London, 
1790,    Beo.  edition,  1800. 

Barton's  Med.  Botany. 

W.  P.  Barton'a  Elora.     Philadelphia,  1823. 

Bafinesque's  Medical  Tlora. 

Bigolow'e  Am.  Medical  Botany,  i  vols.     Boaton,  1820. 

Barton's  Collection  towarda  the  Formation  of  a  Materia 

Medical  Botany.     With  the  uses  of  Important  Species 
in  Hedioina,  the  Arts,  eie.     By  R.  E.  Orifflth.     Philadel- 
phia, 1847. 

Illustrations  of  Medical  Botany.  By  .Toaeph  Carson, 
M.  D.     With  DcBoriptiona,  elo.     Philadelphia,  1847. 


Cut.  PlajHarum. 


Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med. 
Dem.  Blem.  dc  Bet. 
Wade'a  PI.  Rarbrea. 


Steam's  Am.  Herb. 
Fl.  Seotieo. 
Milne  Ind.  Bot. 


Lind.  Nat.  Syat.  Bet 

Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
Bart.  M.  EoL 
Bart.  Flora. 
Eaf.  Med.  Fl. 
Big.  Am.  Mod.  Bot, 
Barton'a  Colleo. 

Griffith's  Mod.  Bot. 
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Drayt 

Onrden 
erarj. 


Sind  Lining's  Obsenatione,  Pbyeiaal  and  Lit- 


fbIs  in  Sontli  and  North  Carolina.     By  John  Law- ) 
Bon,  onrvejor-Genwal,  1716.  J 

United   States    Dispensatory.      By    Wood   and   Baoha. ) 
Philadelphia,  1848.    12tli  Edition,  1868.  j 

Tbaohei-'s  United  States  Dispensatory. 

Amerioan  Dispensatoi-y.     ByR.  Cose. 

Bergii  Mtit«riii  Medico,     E.  regno  vegetabili,  etc.  Stocli-  ] 
holmisB,  1782.  J 

Cullen's  Materia  Medica.    Edinhurgh. 

Lewis' Materia  Mcdioji,  2  vole.    London,  1791. 

Pereira's    Materia    Mediea    and    Thotapeutios,    2    vot- 1 
«mes.  I T 

Praotioal  Dictionary  of  Materia  Modica,     By  John  Bell,  f 
Philadelphia.  1 

Bbflrle's  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutios,  2  vols.  Phila-  ) 
delphia,  18M.  ) 

Edwards     and    VaTHSSBur's     Matiere     Medioale.      Paris, ) 
1838.  ) 

Troueeeau  et  Pidonx,  Trtuto  de  Therflpeuliqno,  et  de  Ma-  [ 
tiere  Medicale.     Paris,  1837.  J 

Elements  of  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutic?.     By  H.  B. ) 
Frost,  Prof.  M.  M.  Medioal   College  of  South  Carolina.  J 

Chapman's   ThBrapoutics    and    Materia   Medioa,   2   vols. ) 
Philadelphia,  1822.  j 

Ballod  and  Oarrod's  Materia  Medioa.     London,  lt(46. 

Royle'a  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeuties.     Philadelphia,  I 

.aire  Univ.  do  Matiere  Medi-  J 


6ard.  and  Lin.  Obs. 
Lawson's  S.  C. 
U.  S.  DiBp. 
Thnoher's  D.  8.  Disp. 


Ctillen,  Mat.  Med. 

Le.  Mat.  Med. 

Po.    Mat.    Med.    and 


et  Pid.  Mat. 
I   £!mB.  Mat. 


eale.     Pai 
Supplt 


tod  deLen 
1837,  to 


0  the  il-oi 


Pans  1846 
I  American  Editii 


I  „ 


leM  Med. 

■Watson's  Practice  of  Physic  =!eoond  American  Edition  |  Watson  a  Praotioe 
Philadelphia,  1&45  f  Phys  o 

Stille'a  Thorapeutioa  and  Materia  Medioa      Pbdadelphia  1862-  fl 

Statistics  of  South  Carol  na  A  View  of  its  Natuial  Ci\  il  ind  MQitary  History. 
By  Robert  MilJa  Civil  Engineer      ChnrleMon   1826 

Southern  Agriouitnnat      Charieston   lfl2l)-39  So    4giicult 

Matson's  Vegetable  Practice      1819  Matson  1 1  eg   Praet. 

Imp.  System  Botanical  Medicine      By  Horton  Howard  Imp   '^jet  Bot.  Med. 

Pharmaoopceias  Journals  Review  Monogiapha  Inaogiral  Thesoi  etc.,  both 
American  and  toreign 

The  Prinoiplei  of  Agiiculture  by  Albert  D   Thacr  tianalatod  by  William  Shaw, 


and  C.  W.  Joimson  B 
1862. 

Plora  of  the  Southern  United  %t»tes    oontaming 
flowering  plsmt       i  1  fe     'of  Tcnnc  =  p    Roith  C 


A  Co., 
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la,  aitangeA  aocording  to  the  natural  system,  hj  A. 
W.  Chftpinan,  M.  if.  '  Tbe  feroE  by  Daniel  C.  Batoa.     New  York,  1860. 

Rnral  Eoonoray,  in  ita  relMiona  with  chomistiy,  physics,  and  motaorology,  or  ohciu- 
istry  applied  to  agricnlture,  by  J.  B,  BouBsingault,  mombar  of  lastitnto  of  Prance,  etc. 
Ttanshited  by  (Jeurgo  Law,  AgvioulturaUat.     Now  York,  C.  M.  Saxton,  ]3aT. 

Sttston'a  Rural  Hand  Books.     New  York,  1862. 

Thornton's  Sau6hei'n  Gardener,  and  H«oeipt  Book.    Camden,  8.  C. 

Bni|;uire  WlthiH ;  3,700  facta.    New  York,  1857. 

The  Emit  Gardener.     Philadelphia,  1847. 

Dowaing*B  Pcnit  and  Frait  Trees  of  Amoriea.     New  York,  1S5S, 

The  Southern  Farmer  nod  Markot  Oardener,  by  Prof.  ff.  S.  nohncs,  Ch.irlcston, 
S.C. 

The 
Litieay 

Indnatrial  Eesoarees  of  the  South  and  West,  by  J.  D.  B.  DeBow.  New  Orleans, 
1853. 

Sorgko  and  Imphee,  the  Chineae«jid  African  Sugar  Canes,  by  H.  S.  Oloott.  New 
York,  1S5?. 

Ure'e  Diotionaiy  of  Arts,  Manufaetuies,  and  Mines.  Prom  the  4th  English  edition. 
New  York,  1853. 

Chemistry  applied  to  Agricnlture,  by  Count  John  Antony  Chaptal.  Boston, 
1835. 

ChemicalEield  I«Etu!:es,  by  J.  A.  Stooiliardt.   Traaalatedfrom  Iho  Qermau.    Ciun- 

Parrish,  Praotioal  Pharmaoy.  Philadelphia,  186B.  This  work  oontaiiia  informal 
tion  lespeeting  Che  aetive  prineiples  of  plants,  oils,  aoids,  etc.,  with  many  pliarma- 
oeutiGal  details. 

Positive  Mediea!  Agents,  a  Treatise  on  the  new  alkaloid,  resinoid  and  eoneentratod 

S reparations  of  Qntire  and  foreign  Medical  Plants ,-  by  nuthority  of  the  Amerioan 
henuEal  Institute.     New  York,  1854. 

The  Art  of  Tanning  and  Leather  Draaaing.     By  Prof.  H.  Buaaoueu.     Philadelphia 
and  London,  1867. 
.   A  Maok  Manual,  by  Samuel  L.  Dana.     New  York,  1858. 

The  Prult  Garden.     A  Trealiao  by  P.  Barry.     Neir  York,  tS57. 

Praotioal  Treatise  on  Culture  of  Grape,  by  J.  Piske  Allen.     New  York,  1.858. 

Charlton  on  Culture  of  Eaotie  G-rape  under  Glass.     New  York,  1853. 

Elements  of  Soientiflo  Agrioultare,  by  S.  P.  Norton,  Professor  in  Yale  College, 
New  York,  1864. 

A  Manual  of  Soientifio  and  Practical  Agrienlture,  for  the  School  and  the  Farm,  by 
J.  L.  Campbell,  A.  M.,  Professor  Phyaioal  Soienoe,  Washington  College,  Va.  Phila- 
delphia, 1859. 

The  Amerioan  Grape  Grower's  Guide,  intended  espeoially  for  the  olimato  of  America. 
Illustrated  by  WUliam  Chailton.  New  York,  A.  0.  Moore,  18S9,  For  full  deaeription 
of  best  modes  of  oultivating  the  grape. 

Sorgho  and  Imphee,  the  Chinese  and  AiWoan  Sugar  Canes.  Manufacture  of  sugary 
syrup,  aiohohol,  winea,  beer,  older,  vinegar,  staroii,  and  dye  stuffs,  with  translations 
of  French  Pamphlets,  elc.,  ele.,  and  drawing  of  machinery,  by  H.  S.  Oloott.  New 
York,  A.  O.Moore,  1867. 

Patent  OfSoe  Reports,  Agricnlturo,  1348,  '51,  '53,  '64,  '56,  '5B,  '57,  '53. 

Rural  Chemistry,  by  Edward  Solly,  F.  L.  S.,  Honorary  Member  of  Royal  Agrioul- 
tural  Sooiety,  England.     Phiiadelphia,  Henry  C.  Boird,  iS52. 

The  Rural  Cyoloptedia,  or  a  General  Dictionary  of  Ag  It  ire  i  t  th  A 
Sciences,  Instruments,  and  Practice  necessary  to  the  E  m  t  Ed  ted  1  y  R 
Jno.  M.  Wilson,     In  four  volumes.     Ediubm'gh,  1852  A  Full  rto 

General  Directions  for  Collecting  and  Drying  Medio      I  S  b  t  i         1    t    f 

Indigenous  Plants.     Prom  the  Surgeon- General's  ofBe      I86S      E    hm      1      A  pam 
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Tobacoo  Culture.  Prao^al  d«tibi1s  from  the  seleotion  onit  ]>TeniinitioTi  ot  the  Send 
and  Soil  to  harveating,  cnring,  imd  marketing  the  crop.  Plain  Ilirectioas,  as  given 
by  fourteeo  sxperienead  oultivatora.     New  York,  1B67-8. 

Easaja  on  Cultiration  of  Plai  Seed  and  Caator  Beana,  Publialiad  by  the  St.  Louis 
Seed  and  Oil  Co.,  1803. 

A  Catalogue  of  Indigenous  and  HutnraliMd  Plants  of  tha  Stat«  of  North  Carolina, 
by  Rev.  M.  A.  Onrtie,  D.  D.  Raieigh,  1867,  This  oontaina  over  a  liundred  edihh 
MnBhrooniB,  designated  by  itaiios,    Mr.  Curtis  will  aoon  pnbiisli  lUustj-atione  of  these 

I  have  not  enumerated  the  numerous  aathoritJeB  I  had  examiDed  with  reforonce  to 
the  Medicinal  and  Economical  propettiss  of  the  Oryptogamio  Planta,  !Fungi,  and  others 
of  this  ala93. 

The  following  woriia,  published  in  England,  may  lie  referred  to  in  ease  any  are 
doairons  of  consulting  them  : 

Miller'a  Gardener's  Diotionary,  Marshall  on  Planting,  Nichols'  Planter's  Calendar, 
Pontj'a  Profitable  Planter,  Phillips'  Shrubbery,  Treatise  on  Planting  in  the  Library 
of  Daeful  Knowledge,  Loudon's  Enoyolopajdiaof  Jlants,  Acouja  on  ^e  Adulterationa 
of  Pood,  Babbago  on  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,  Thompson's  Veg- 
etable Chemistry,  Knapp's  Teobnology,  Willich's  Domcstio  Encjclopffldia.  See,  also. 
Treatise  by  Dr.  J.  Harris,  of  Mass.,  on  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  and  Townsend 
QiOTor'a  papers  on  same  subject  in  Patent  Office  Reports. 

J^*  Those  interested  in  obtaining  foreign  seeds,  planta,  etc.,  can  obtain  them  by 
applying  to  Jamas  Carter  &  Co.,  and  Sutler  and  HoCullooh,  of  London ;  William 
Thompson,  of  Iswich,  England  ;  and  Vilmorin,  Andreux  &  Cie.,  Paris,  France. 

Dr.  Parrish  in  his  "  Practical  Pharmacy,"  saya  that  the  caUivatioa  of  medicinal  planta 
in  this  country,  for  sale,  as  such,  is  mainly  confined  to  the  beautiful  valley  in  Colmn- 
bia,  Co.,  H.  Y.,  where  it  ia  pursued  by  the  Sbakei's  and  by  Tildm,  *  Co.  "  This  dis- 
trict seems  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  hke  the  celebrated  Physic  gardens  of 
Milcham,  England,  furnishes  a  gi'eat  variety  and  in  largo  quantity."  "  Eor  an  inler- 
esting  account,"  he  adds,  "of  the  Physio  gardens  of  Mitcham,  aee  Am.  J.  Pharm. 
y.XXIII.,p.25;  for  some  details  in  regard  to  the  N.  Lebanon  gardens,  where  every 
kind  of  medicinal  preparation  from  native  and  medicinal  plants,  are  prepared  on  an 
extenBive  acale,  see  the  same  Journal,  v.  XXIII.,  p.  388." 

The  gathormg  of  the  Sumao  leaves  so  extensively  and  profitably  pursued  in  Vn. 
(leas),  and  to  whicb  I  had  invited  attention  as  an  original  sHggestion  in  the  first  Edi- 
tion of  this  Book  {aee  Sumac),  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  as  an  induatrial  pursuit  by 
a  largo  number  of  people  residing  in  other  States,  and  Itherefora  give  promincnoe  to 
it  by  the  above  reference. 
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INTKODrCTION. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS 


DIEECTIOKS   FOR   OOLbECTING. 

All  leaves,  flowers,  and  herbs  shonld  be  preferably  gathered 
in  clear,  dry  weather,  in  the  moTning,  after  the  dew  is  exhaled. 

The  roots  of  medicinal  plants,  although  more  advantageously 
gathered  at  certain  periods,  to  be  hereafter  Bpccifled,  do  not  lose 
their  medicinal  virtues  in  consequence  of  being  dug  in  mid- 
summer. It  is  probable  that  most  of  those  imported  are  thus 
collected  by  savages  or  ignorant  persons,  when  the  plant  is  in 
full  leaf,  it  being  then  more  easily  recognized. 

Plants,  Annual,  should  be  gathered  at  the  time  when  their 
vegetation  is  most  vigorons,  which  is  generally  from  the  time 
they  begin  to  flower  until  their  leaves  begin  to  change. 

Plants,  Biennial,  should,  in  most  instances,  be  gathered  in 
the  second  season  of  their  growth,  and  abont  the  time  of 
flowering. 

EooTS  OF  Annuals  are  to  be  gathered  just  before  the  time  of 
flowering. 

EooTS  OF  Biennials  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  vegetation 
of  the  fli-st  year  has  ceased. 

Booth  of  PsaENNiAis  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  spring,  before 
vegetation  has  commenced.  Roots  should  be  washed,  and  the 
smaller  fibres,  unless  they  are  the  part  employed,  should  be 
then  separated  from  the  body  of  the  root,  which,  when  of  any 
considerable  size,  is  to  be  cat  in  slices  previous  to  being  dried. 

Bulbs  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  now  bulb  is  perfected,  and 
before  it  has  begun  to  vegetate,  which  is  at  the  time  the  leaves 
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decay.    .Those  which  are  to  he  preserved  fresh  should  be  huricd 
in  dry  sand. 

Barks,  whether  of  the  root,  trunk,  or  branches,  should  he 
gathered  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring.  The  dead 
epidermis  or  outer  bark,  and  the  decayed  parts,  should  be 
removed.     Of  some  trees  (ae  the  elm)  the  inner  bark  only  is 


Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  after  their  full  development,  before 
the  fading  of  the  flowere.  The  leaves  of  biennials  do  not  attain 
their  perfect  qualities  until  the  second  year. 

I'lowbrs  shoiild,  in  general,  be  gathered  at  the  time  of  their 
expansion,  before  or  immediately  after  they  have  fully  opened; 
some — as  the  Rosa  Gfallica — while  in  bnd. 

Aromatic  Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  in  flower. 

Stalks  abb  Twigs  should  be  collected  in'autamn. 

Seeds  should  be  collected  at  the  period  of  their  full  maturity. 


DIKEOTIONS    FOR    DRYING. 

Medicinal  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (as  plants,  roots, 
etc.)  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  per- 
fect preservation,  but  not  subjected  to  extreme  heat. 

Those  collected  in  the  warm  months  and  during  dry  weather 
may,  except  in  a  few  instances,  be  dried  by  their  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  a  well  ventUated  apartment;  some  —  as  roots 
and  barks — ^may  bo  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  spring  and  autnmn,  and  in  damp,  foggy,  or  rainy  weather, 
a  drying-house  should  be  resorted  to  ;  the  temperature  to  range 
from  70°  to  100°  P.  There  should  be  an  aperture  above  for  the 
escape  of  warm,  moist  air. 

PiBEous  Roots  may  be  dried  in  the  sun,  or  at  a  heat  of  from 
65°  to  80"  F.  in  the  drying-room. 

Flesht  Roots  should  be  cut  in  transverse  slices,  not  exceed- 
ing half  an  inch  in  length,  and  during  the  drying  process  should 
be  stirred  several  times  to  prevent  their  moulding. 

Bulbs  must  have  the  coarse  outer  membrane  peeled  off.  In 
other  respects  they  are  to  be  treated  like  fleshy  roots. 
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Barks,  Woods  and  Twigs  readily  dry,  in  thin  layers,  in  tho 
open  air. 

Leaves,  after  separation  from  tho  stalks,  should  be  strewed 
losely  over  hardle-franaes,  and  their  position  changed  twice  a 
day,  until  they  become  dry.  "When  very  encculent,  they  require 
more  care  to  prevent  their  discoloration.  For  thin,  dry  leaves, 
the  beat  need  not  exceed  70°  F. ;  for  the  succulent,  it  may 
gradually  be  raised  to  100=  Y. 

Annual  Plants  and  Tom. — If  not  too  juicy,  these  may  be 
tied  loosely  in  small  bundles,  and  strung  on  lines  stretched 
across  tho  drying-room. 

Flowers  must  be  dried  carefully  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve their  color.  They  should  be  spread  loosely  on  the  hurdles, 
and  turned  several  times  by  stirring.  When  flowers  or  loaves 
owe  their  virtues  to  volatile  oils,  greater  care  is  necessary. 

A  carefully  pressed  specimen  of  the  stem,  loaf,  and  flower  of 
each  medicinal  substance  collected,  whether  it  bo  bark,  root,  or 
herb,  should  be  obtained  and  forwarded  with  each  collection, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  its  identification.  The  above  is  from 
"General  Directions"  and  List  of  Plants — -a  pamphlet  issued 
from  Surgoon-General's  Oflice,  1862.  Consult,  also,  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory. 


The  two  following  papers,  contributed  by  tho  writer  to  a 
Periodical  during  the  war,  are  introduced  before  entering  upon 
the  systematic  portion  of  the  Work,  because  they  contain 
information,  in  a  condensed  shape,  which  may  be  practically 
useful : 


BKIEr   NOTICE   OP  EASILY   PROCURABLE    MEDICINAL  PLANTS,    TO   BE 

COLLECTED   BY   SOLDIERS    WHILE   IN    SERVICE   IN   ANY 

PART   OP   TUE   SOUTHERN   STATES. 

My  attention  having  been  occupied  with  the  subject  of  the 
substitutes  tor  imported  Medicines,  I  have  thought  that  if  some 
hints  were  given  the  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  in  the 
field,  with  respect  to  the  useful  properties  of  a  few  articles 
(easily   attainable   in   every  part  of   the  country),   it   would 
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greatly  lessen  the  use  of  the  more  expensive  medicinos.  One 
man  detailed  from  each  company,  or  from  a  regiment,  could 
obtain  a  full  supply  of  each  substance  fresh,  for  the  use  of  the 
Surgeon,  and  this  at  less  trouble  and  expense  than  if  it  was 
procured  by  the  Medical  Purveyors,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
i-egiments.  I  will  mention  some  of  these  substances.  They 
are  familiar  to  all,  but  still  without  special  recommendation, 
they  are  iikely  to  escape  attention : 

Sassafras  (Jjaurus). — Whilst  engaged  in  active  duties  a 
geon  to  the  Holcombe  Legion,  whenever  a  soldier  e 
from  measles,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  cold,  his  companion  or 
nurse  was  directed  to  procure  the  roots  and  leaves  of  Sassafras, 
and  a  tea  made  with  this  supplied  that  of  Flas  Seed  or  Gum 
Arabic,  The  leaf  of  the  Sassafras  contains  a  great  amount  of 
mucilage. 

Bene  (Sesamum). — The  leaves  of  the  Bene  may  be  used  in  camp 
dysentery,  in  colds,  coughs,  etc.,  in  place  of  Gum  Arabic  or 
Flax  Seed.  One  or  two  leaves  in  a  tumbler  of  water  imparts 
their  mudlaginotts  properties. 

Dogwood  {Gomus  Florida). — Daring  the  late  war,  the  bark  has 
been  employed  with  great  advantage  in  place  of  quinine  in  fe- 
vers— particularly  in  cases  of  low  forms  of  fever,  and  in  dysen- 
tery, on  the  river  courses,  of  a  typhoid  character.  It  is  given  as 
a  substitute  for  Peruvian  barks.  In  fact,  in  almost  any  case 
where  the  Cinchona  bark  was  used. 

Thoroughwort,  Bone-set  (Mipatorium  peifoHatum).— Thorough- 
wort,  drank  hot  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  and  cold  as  a 
tonic  and  antiperiodic,  is  thought  by  many  physicians  to  be 
even  superior  to  the  Dogwood,  Willow,  or  Poplar,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  quinino.  It  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  management  of 
many  of  the  malarial  fevers  that  will  prevail  among  troops  dur- 
ing the  warm  months;  and  if  it  does  not  supply  entirely  the 
place  of  ijniniae,  will  certainly  lessen  the  need  for  its  use.  These 
plants  can  be  easily  procured  in  every  locality. 

Tulip  Bearing  Poplar  (Liriodendron)  and  the  Willow  bai'k  sup- 
ply remedies  for  the  fevers  met  with  in  camp.  The  Cold  infu- 
sion ia  given. 

Sweet  Gum  {lAguidamhar  Styracijlua). —Thu  inner  bark  con- 
tains an  astringent,  gummy  substance.    If  it  is  boiled  in  milk, 
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or  a  tea  made  with  water,  its  aetringency  is  so  great  that  it  will 
easily  check  diarrhcea,  and  associated  with-  the  use  of  other 
remedies,  dysentery  also.  The  leaf  of  the  gum,  when  greon,  I 
have  also  ascertained  to  be  powerfully  astringent,  and  to  con- 
tain as  large  a  proportion  of  tannin  as  that  of  any  other  tree. 
I  believe  that  the  &um  leaf  and  the  leaf  of  the  Myrtle  and 
Blackberry  can  be  nsed  wherever  an  astringent  is  required  ; 
Cold  water  takes  it  up.  They  can,  I  think,  be  also  used  for  tan- 
ning leather,  when  green,  in  place  of  oak  bark. 

Blackberry  Boot  (Subus). — A  decoction  will  check  profuse 
diaiThceas  of  any  kind.  The  root  of  the  Chinquapin  (Castanea) 
is  also  astringent. 

Gentian. — Our  native  tonics  are  abundant.  Several  varieties 
of  dentian,  Sabbatia,  etc.,  may  be  added  to  those  mentioned. 
The  Fipissewa,  or  "Winter  Green  (ChimaphUa),  is  both  an  aro- 
matic tonic  and  a  diaretic,  and  therefore  selected  in  the  conva- 
lescence from  low  fevers  followed  by  dropsical  symptoms.  These, 
the  numerous  aromatic  plants,  etc.,  are  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  other  medicines,  which  can  be  obtained  and  are  re- 
quired. It  is  not  intended  that  a  blind  or  exclusive  reliance 
should  be  placed  in  them — ^but  they  were  recommended  to  sup- 
ply a  great  and  pressing  need. 

IfoUy  (Ilex  Opaca). — The  bark  of  the  holly  root  chewed,  or  a 
tea  made  with  it,  yields  an  excellent  bitter  demulcent,  very  use- 
ful in  coughs,  colds,  etc.  The  bitter  principle  is  also  tonic.  The 
Holly  contains  bird-lime. 

Wild  Jalap  (Podophyllum  Pdtatum. — If  this  can  be  found  it 
can  be  used  as  a  laxative  in  place  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  or 
wherever  a  purgative  is  required.  Every  planter  in  the  South, 
em  States  can  produce  the  opium,  mustard,  and  flax  seed  that  is 
needed  for  home  use. 

Swamp  Dragon,  (Saururus  Gemuus). — The  roots  of  this  plant, 
growing  abundantly  in  the  swamps  and  marshes  along  the  sea- 
board, boiled  and  mashed,  furnish  an  easDy  procurable  and  high- 
ly soothing  material  for  poultices — admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  camps,  as  well  as  of  negroes  on 
our  plantations. 

Potash,  pearlash,  and  soda  are  easily  proem-able  from  the 
a«hes  of  certain  plants.     Our  Salsola  Kali,  growing  on  the  sea 
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coast,  is  rich  in  soda.     Consult  Index  for  references  to  n 
tailed  information. 


SOUTHEEN  TREES    ADAPTED  TO    THE    PURPOSES   OP    THE    MANUFAC- 
TUKER   AND   WOOD   ENGKAVEE. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  a  correspondent,  I  gave  the  names 
of  several  Trees  growing  at  the  South  as  probably  suited  for  the 
pnrpoees  of  the  wood  engraver.  To  theae  I  will  now  add  those 
noticed  by  subsequent  eorrespondeiite,  and  also  call  attention  to 
two  or  three  other  Trees  with  wood  of  great  fineness  and  density 
of  structare,  which  may  be  tested  as  substitutes  for  the  wood 
heretofore  imported  from  the  North;  and  which  are  also  likely 
to  prove  serviceable  whenever  a  wood  of  hard,  fine  grain  is 
required  by  the  manufacturer. 

Iron  Wood,  Horn  Beam  (Ost)-ya  Virginica,  BU.  Sk.) — It  has 
often  been  employed  by  turners,  and  wrought  into  mill-cogs, 
wheels,  etc.  The  wood  is  tough  and  white,  and  will  prove  an 
important  acquisition  to  those  interested  in  machinery,  or  in  the 
eonetruetion  of  implements,  tools,  etc. 

White  Beech,  {Fagus  sylvatka). — Diffused.  This  wood  is  very 
hard,  is  capable  of  receiviug  a  high  polish,  and  should  be  prized 
by  cabinet  makers  and  turners  for  manafacturing  purposes. 

Sweet  Birch,  Gherry  Birch,  Mountain  Mahogany  (Betula  lenta, 
Linn.') — Grows  in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
possesses  a  fine  grain,  and  also  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish. 
The  Red  Birch  {Betula  nigra")  grows  in  our  swamps  in  the  lower 
country.  The  Black  Birch  is  said  by  Lindley  to  be  exceedingly 
hard. 

White  Oah  {Quereus  alba). — One  of  the  best  of  the  Oaks,  with 
the  Live  Oak,  likely  to  be  employed  wherever  great  durability 
is  desirable ;  these,  with  the  Walnnt  and  Maple,  are  well  known. 

Dog  Wood  {Comus  Florida).— -Knoh  used  on  our  plantations 
wherever  a  wood  of  firmness  of  texture  is  required. 

Persimmon  (Diospyros  Yirginiand). — A  very  hard  wood — in 
the  natural  family  of  plants  found  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Ebony  tribe. 
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Tho  Holly  (Ilex  opaca^,  the  Apple  and  Pear  are  very  much 
esteemed  by  many;  pei'hapa  harder  than  any  of  those  cited. 
These  may  be  more  partioularly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  tho 
wood  engraver. 

The  Calico  Bush,  Ivy  Bush,  {^Kalmia  latifolid). — Krowe  in  our 
middle  districts.     Wood  hard  and  dense. 

Mountain  JJaurel,  Bay  (^Mhododendron  maximuni) — Found  in 
oar  mountaios ;  said  to  resemble  the  Kalmia,  and  quoted  by  a 
writer  aa  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  engraver. 

Iron  Wood. — Another  tree  named  from  its  supposed  firranoas 
{Bumelia  Lycioides  Ell.  Sk.)  1  have  collected  it  in  Charleston, 
and  forty  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Yellow  Locust  Tree,  False  Acacia  {Eobinid  pseadoaccadce,  Li) — 
In  mountains  and  in  lower  districts.  The  graiu  is  fine  and 
compact ;  the  wood,  on  account  of  its  durability,  ie  much  used 
for  treenails  in  ship  building. 

Leather  Wood  (Dirca  ■palustris). — Grrows  in  Georgia ;  is  both 
hard  and  pliable. 

Arbor  Yitce  {Thuja  occiienfaKs).— Grows  in  the  mountains. 
The  wood  said  by  Michaax  to  be  the  most  durable  which  our 
forests  produce. 

The  soft  woods  are :  the  Cedar,  the  Cypress,  the  Black  Spruce, 
or  Fir  (Pinus  nigra,  Alton),  tho  Pinus  strobus  (growing  in  the 
mountains),  and  the  Spruce  tree  of  onr  low  country  swamps^ 
which  might  well  supply  the  place  of  Northern  pine.  All  these, 
with  the  Willow  (_Salix  nigra),  are  used  for  the  timbers  and  ■ 
spars  of  boats.  The  last  is  both  soft  and  durable.  Mr.  BDiott 
says,  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina,  that  the 
wood  of  the  Eed  Mulberry  (Moras  rubra)  is  preferred  in  the 
building  of  boats  to  that  of  any  other,  except  the  Red  Cedar. 

The  wood  of  the  Black  Gum  (Jfyssa  aquatica),  particularly 
the  portion  near  the  ground,  is  peculiarly  white,  spongy,  and 
light.  It  has  great  elasticity,  and  a  specific  gravity  almost  low 
enough  to  adapt  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  be  osed  as  a 
substitute  for  tho  bark  of  tho  Cork  tree.  The  Sycamore  is  a 
very  light  wood,  and  the  Catalpa  also. 
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The  Poplar  ie  well  known  for  its  qualities  of  softness  and 
lightness.  Tho  Maple  less  so.  The  Pride  of  India  is  light  and 
dnrable,  and  susceptible  of  polish  with  a  pretty  grain  under 
varnish,  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer.  But 
these  do  not  resist  water  when  snhmerged,  as  do  the  softer 
woods  first  mentioned,  via  :  the  Cypress,  Cedar,  or  the  Palmetto, 
which  is  characteristically  soft,  porous,  and  elastic. 
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RBSOXTEOES 


MEDICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  AMD  AG-KIOULTU RAL. 


Class  I.  EXOGBHS;  0"R,  DICOTYLEDONOUS 

PLOWEillNG   PLANTS. 

Sub-Class  L  POLYPETALiB. 


Eahtjnculaoe^.    {Crow-Foot  Tribe.) 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  generally  acrid, 
eanatio,  and  poisoooue.  It  contains  some  species,  however, 
which  are  innocuous.  The  caustic  principle  is  volatile,  aod 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

CEISPBD  CLEMATIS;  BLUE  JESSAMINE,  {aematis 
crispa,  Linn.)  Not  of  Ell.  Sk.,  which  ie  the  C.  eylindrioa,  T. 
and  Gray.  Grows  in  damp,  I'lch  soils,  and  in  swanaps  'in  the 
low  conntry  of  South  Carolina;  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Dr. 
Bachman.     Newborn,  Groom.   N.  C.     Curtis,     Fl.  May. 

M6r.  and  de.  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  311;  U.  S.  Disp.  1244; 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  418.  This  plant  is  substituted  for  the  0. 
erecta,  mentioned  by  Storck,  and  is  employed  in  secondary 
syphilis,  ulcers,  porrigo,  etc.;  given  internally,  with  the  pow- 
dered leaves  applied  to  the  aore.  It  acts  also  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic.  Merat  says  it  possesses  the  properties  of  the  C. 
vitalba,  which  is  a  dangerous  vegetable  caustic,  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  cantharides,  and  applied  to  rheumatic  limbs,  and  in 
paralysis  and  gout.  The  decoction  of  the  root  is  alterative  and 
purgative;  and  is  also  said  to  be  valuable  in  washing  sores  and 
uleerfl,  in  order  to  ohange  the   mode  of  their  vitality,  and  to 
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make  tbem  cicatrize.  Shecut  remarks  that  "the  Spanish  or 
blistering  flies  are  very  fond  of  tho  Clematis  cri^a,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  medical  gentlemen  in  the  eountiy  to  propagate  the 
plant  about  their  residences,  in  order  to  secure  a  coostaut 
sncceasion  of  these  valuable  insects."  See  Potato,  "  Convol- 
vulus." Tbe  American  species  are  deserving  of  particular 
attention,  and  I  would  invite  further  investigation  of  them. 
Tbe  taste  of  the  flower  and  seed  vessel  of  the  (Jlematis  ie 
exceedingly  pungent,  and  tbe  juice  irritates  the  skin,  as  I  have 
myself  experienced. 

TEAVELLBR'S-JOT;  LEATHBE  PLOWEE,  {Clematis 
vioma,  L.)  Grows  in  middle  and  upper  districts  of  South 
Carolina.     Elliott.     N.  0.,   Curtis.     Fl.  July. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  489 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  86 ;  U.  S.  Diap. 
1244.  This,  and  the  following,  have  also  a  caustic  property, 
and  are  emiiloyed  internally  as  diuretics  and  sudorifics  in 
chronic  rheumatism  ;  and  externally,  in  the  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, and  as  vesicants.  Shecut  says  that  a  yellow  dye  may  be 
extracted  from  both  leaves  and  branches;  the  latter  ai-e  Bufli- 
ciently  tongh  to  malce  witbs  and  fagots.  Tbe  fibrous  shoots 
may  be  converted  into  paper,  and  the  wood  is  yellow,  compact, 
and  odoriferous,  fm-oisliing  an  excellent  material  for  veneering. 

VIRGIN'S  BOWBE;  TEAVELLBR'S-JOT,  {Clematis  Vir- 
giniaTM,  Linn.)  Grows  in  rich  soils;  vicinity  of  Charleston. 
B.  C.  Fl.  July.  Wood  and  Bacbe,  TJ.  S.  Disp.  1244;  Griffith, 
Med.  Bot.  80.     See  G.  viorm. 

WOOIi  ANEMONE,  {Anemone  nemorosa,  L.  Banunculusphrag- 
mites.')     Mountains  of  South  Carolina.     N.  C.     PI.  April. 

BuU.  Plantea  Yen.  de  France ;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  109 ;  Fl. 
Scotica,  287 ;  Chomel,  Plantes  TJsuelles,  ii,  376 ;  Diet,  des  Se. 
Med.  Ixv,  194 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i,  292 ;  U.  S. 
Disp.  1228.  It  is  said  lo  he  exti-emely  acrid — even  small  doses 
prodncing  a  great  disturbance  of  the  stomach ;  employed  as  a 
rubefacient  in  fevers,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  and  as  a  vesicatory 
in  removing  corns  from  the  feet.  It  is  reported  to  have  proved 
a  speedy  cure  for  tinea  capitis,  and  tbe  flow^ere  have  been  used 
iff  violent  headaches ;  Linnsens  says  that  the  plant  produces  a 
discharge  of  urine,  attended  with  dysentery,  in  cattle  which 
feed  on  it.     It  contains  a  principle  called  anemmin. 
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Most  of  the  species  of  Anemooe,  says  Wilson,  Enral  Cyc, 
arc  acrimOTiioua  and  detersive.  "An  infusion  of  Anemone  is 
said  to  remove  womao's  obstructions,  and  to  increase  her  milk; 
the  bulbous  roots  when  chewed  are  said  to  strengthen  the  gums 
and  preserve  the  teeth;  a  decoction  of  the  roots  is  said  to 
cleanse  corrosive  ulcers,  and  heal  inflammation  in  the  eyes;  the 
flowers,  boiled  in  oil,  are  naid  to  have  the  property  of  thickening 
the  hair,  and  Anemone  ointment  is  said  to  be  a  good  eye-salve, 
and  a  useful  application  to  ulcers  and  external  inflammations," 
all  which  I  introduce  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  No  doubt  the 
oil  furnished  by  it  imparts  some  property  to  the  plant,  and,  like 
tannin  in  all  the  astringent  plants,  accounts  for  the  slight 
medicinal  effect  -which  results  from  their  use.  An  impi'oved 
knowledge  will,  one  day,  detennine  the  exact  position  in  vulue 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  but  for  a  while  we  must  be 
contented  with  the  publication  of  much  that  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  The  unexpected  discoveriee  of  Ipecacuanha,  Cin- 
chona, Veratrum  viride,  etc.,  warn  us  not  to  discard,  upon  a 
superficial  examination,  all  those  popularly  considered  as  of 
trivial  importance. 

LIVFRWO'RT  I  ■He?'«t!ca  triloba,  Chaix.  )      Grows  in  light 
"  I  Anemone  hepatica,  Linn.  |  soils,    upper    dis- 
tricts, and  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.     Collected  by  Mr. 
Eavenel  at  the  Eutaw  battle-ground,  St.  John's,  Berkley ;   sent 
to  me  also  from  Abbeville  district. 

XT.  S.  Disp.  368 ;  Raf  Med.  PI.  i,  238 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  81.  A 
tonic  and  astringent,  supposed  by  some  to  possess  deobstment 
virtues.  It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
sis  and  chronic  cough ;  but  "Wood  says  it  biw  fallen  into  n 

OEANGB  ROOT;  YELLOW  ROOT;  TURMERIC;  IN- 
DIAN DTE;  tJ OLDEN  SEAL,  (Hydrastis  Canadensis,  W.) 
Grows  in  rich  soils,  among  the  mountainaof  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Gfeorgia.     Fl.  May. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  6 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot,  ii,  21 ;  Teg.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  17 ; 
Eaf  Med.  Fl.  i,  261 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  82.  It  has  a  narcotic 
smell ;  used  in  this  country  as  a  tonic.  The  root  was  known  to 
the  Indians,  from  the  brilliant  yellow  color  which  it  yields.  This 
appears  to  bo  permanent,  and  might  be  applied  in  the  artp. 
Martin,  in  the  Trans,  Phil.  Soc.  1783,  in  his  Observations  on  the 
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I>ye8  used  by  the  Aborigines,  states,  from  liis  own  experience, 
that  it  was  found  serviceable  io  coloring  aillie,  wool  and  linen, 
"With  indigo,  it  yielded  a  rieb  green,  G-rifflth  mentions  it  as  a 
powerful  bitter  tonic,  much  used  in  the  West  as  a  wash  in  chronic 
ophthalmia.  In  its  fresh  state,  supposed  to  be  narcotic.  Tinc- 
ture, decoction,  or  powder  employed.  Dose  of  powder,  thirty  to 
sixty  grains.  Dr.  Norcum,  of  Bdenton,  infonna  me  that  the  in- 
fusion ie  used  successfully  in  gonorrhcea. 

The  American  Chemical  Institute  and  Tilden  &  Co.,  pre- 
pare from  this  plant  two  principles,  one  resinous,  Hydras- 
tina,  which  is  laxative  and  tonic,  given  in  doses  of  one  to 
iive  grains ;  the  other  an  alkaloid  Hydrastine  or  Hydras- 
tina,  the  latter  soluble  in  alcohol,  water  and  ether,  whilst  the 
first  is  only  sparingly  soluble.  Hydrastine  is  given  in  the  same 
doses.  In  over  dose  it  is  said  to  produce  almost  identical  eflfects 
mth  sulph.  of  quinine,  viz ;  a  sense  of  tightness,  buzzing  and 
ringing  in  the  ears,  reducing  the  pulse  and  producing  sedation. 
In  ordinaty  doses  it  is  tonic  and  astringent  and  it  is  claimed  to 
have  great  power  in  interm.ittent  fever.  It  is  often  prescribed 
with  Podophyllin,  This  plant  yields  berberina  abundantly, 
which  Dr.  Wood  thinks  sbonld  be  examined  for  its  antiperiodic 
properties— U.  S.  Disp.  12th  ed..  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  April  1861. 
Am.  J.  Sc,  and  Arts  Jan.  1862  and  July  1863.  It  is  now  placed  in 
the  primary  list  U.  S,  Disp.  The  following  summary  of  the  quali- 
ties of  this  plant  is  given  by  Dr.  "Wood :  While  all  admit  its  tonic 
properties,  it  is  considered  by  different  practitioners  as  aperient, 
alterative  in  its  influence  on  the  mucous  membranes,  eholagogue, 
deobsti'uent  in  reference  to  the  glands  generally,  diuretic,  anti- 
septic, etc.  It  has  been  employed  in  dyspepsia  and  other  affec- 
tions requiring  tonic  treatment,  in  jaundice  and  other  flmctional 
disorders  of  the  hver,  as  a  laxative  in  constipation  and  piles, 
and  as  an  alterative  in  various  disejwes  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, as  cataiTh,  chronic  enteritis,  cystorrhcea,  lucorrhcea,  gon. 
orrhcea,  etc.,  being  used  in  the  latter  complaint  internally  and 
locally.  By  some  it  is  used  as  oneW  the  best  substitutes  for 
q^uinia  in  intermit  tents.  As  an  injection  in  gonorrhcea  Dr. 
McCann,  of  Martinsburg,  Ohio,  made  a  decoction  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  drachm  of  the  dried  root  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  in- 
jected a  syringe  full  tliree  times  a  day.  The  plant  is  used  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  infusion  tincture  and  extract.     The  Eclectics 
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give  their  kydrastin  in  doses  of  tlii-ee  to  live  grains.  Soc  also  a 
volnme  entitled  "Positive  Medical  Agents,  New  York.' 

MAESH  MARYGOLD;  COLT  FOOT;  G-EOUSD  IVY, 
(^Oalthapalustris,li.  Var.pamassifoUa,  T.  &G-.)  Cedar  Swamps,  8. 
C,,  (Pursh);  Chap.  Flora.  The  flower  buds  ai'e  pickled  for  use  as  a 
substitute  for  capers.  The  juice  of  the  fresh  i-oots  is  acrid  and 
caustic,  but  according  to  Linnieus,  by  drying,  grinding  and 
washing  the  roots,  furnish  a  very  palatable  bread,  A  syrup 
prepared  from  this  plant  is  a  popular  remedy  for  coughs.  Dar- 
lington's Flora  Cest.  The  Colt's  Foot  of  the  XT.  S.  Disp.  is  Tussi- 
lago  farfara. 

CELERY  LEAVED  CROW  FOOT,  (Smmculits  sceleratus, 
L,  T.  and  Gray).  Grows  in  bogs ;  abundant  around  Charleston. 
Uewbern,  Groom.     Fl.  May. 

Bull.  Plantes  Ven.  de  France,  143 ;  Dem.  B16m  de  Bot.  Light- 
foot's  Fl.  Scotica,  295 ;  XT.  S.  Disp.  684 ;  Mer  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  620,  and  the  Supplem.  1846,  620 ;  Dioscorides,  lib.  vi,  c. 
iv ;  Orfila,  Toxicol,  Gen.  ii,  90  ;  Big,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  65  j  Grif- 
fith, Med.  Bot.  84. 

The  juice  possesses  remarkable  caustic  powers,  raising  a  blis- 
ter if  applied  topically,  and  often  in  doses  of  two  drops  exciting 
fatal  inflammation  along  the  whole  track  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Some,  however,  say  that  this  property  is  not  constant,  as  it  is  of 
a  volatile  nature,  and  is  dissipated  by  heat.  According  to  Merat, 
the  Bedouins  use  it  as  a  rubefeeient,  and  it  is  applied  in  sciatica, 
forming  a  substitute  for  cantharides.  Annal.  Univ.  de  M6d.  1843, 
It  has  been  administered  with  success  in  asthma,  icteras,  dy- 
suila,  rheumatism,  pneumonia  and  fixed  pains.  When  it  acts  as 
a  vesicant,  it  has  not  the  disadvantage  of  prodncing  strangury. 
Bigelow  says  the  volatile  principle  may  be  collected  by  distilla- 
tion and  preserved  in  closely-stopped,  bottles.  Tilebein  relates 
that  the  distilled  water  is  excessively  acrid,  and  on  cooling,  de- 
posits crystals,  which  are  almost  insoluble  in  any  menstruum. 
Precipitates  are  caused  by  muriate  oi'  tin  and  acetate  of  lead. 
The  boiled  root  may  be  eaten. 

SanunculuB  repens,  Linn.  1  Grows  in  shady  woods,  and  among 
"  nitidus,  E!I.  Sk, )  the  mountains.    Fl.  Aug. 

U.  S.  Dis.  584.  This  has  also  a  rubefacient  and  epiapastie 
operation.  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  65.  Very  similar  to  the 
above  in  its  mode  of  action. 
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TALL  LARKSPUR ;  (Delphinium  exallatum.  Ait.)  Mts.  of 
North  Carolina  and  Northward. 

Dr.  Wood  says  that  the  seeds  have  heon  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  with  those  of  the  Larkspur— a  tincture  made  by  mace- 
rating an  ounce  of  them  in  a  pint  of  dilute  alcohol,  being 
doses  of  ten  dropa,  gradually  increased,  in  cases  of 
asthma  and  dropsy.     XI.  S.  Lisp. 

LARKSPUR,  N.  C, ;  {Delphinium  consoUda,  L.)  Becoming  natu- 
ralized. The  plant  has  astringent  properties,  the  seeds  are 
acrid,  and  its  flowers  yield  a  fine  blue  dye. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Carmiehael,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  informs  mo 
that  the  tincture  of  the  plant  is  destructive  to  insects,  and  use- 
fully applied  to  the  heads  of  children  infested  with  them.  It 
possesses  an  active  principle  called  Delphinia.  Am.  J.  Ph.  v,  i„ 
and  xi,  viii.  W.  Wick  obtained  aconitie  acid  from  the  expressed 
juice— Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Jailiet,  1854,  and  U.  S.  D.,  12th  ed. 
In  his  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  Mills  says  that  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  petals  with  a  little  alum,  a  good  blue  may 
be  obtained. 

BLACK  SNAKBROOT;  COHOSH,  (Gimidfuga  racmosa, 
Torrey ;  Actwa  racemosa,  L.  &  Willd).  Grows  throughout  the 
Southern  States.    M.  July. 

Linnffius,  Teg.  Mat.  Med.  102  (see  Ad(ea),  The  root  is  nsed 
in  the  debOity  of  females  attendant  upon  uterine  disorder;  and, 
in  its  action,  is  thought  to  have  a  special  affinity  for  this  organ. 
It  has  also  a  decided  effect  upon  some  nervous  affections,  espe- 
cially chorea.  See  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  vi,  20,  and  Dr 
Young's  notice  of  it  in  the  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sc.  v,  310.  "*W( 
have  administered  this  medicine  in  chorea  with  complete  Bati 
cess,  after  the  failure  of  purgatives  and  metallic  tonice ;  and 
have  also  derived  the  happiest  effects  from  it  in  eases  of  convul- 
sions recurring  periodically,  and  connected  with  uterine  disor- 
der." Wood,  U.  S.  Disp.  The  powdered  root  is  employed,  a 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  It  is  a  stimulating  tonic,  in- 
creasing the  secretion  of  the  skin,  kidneys  and  lungs.  Herat, 
in  the  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.,  adds  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  in 
support  of  the  eflieacy  of  this  plant  in  chorea,  who  advises  that 
a  purgative  be  premised,  when  it  may  be  given  for  several  days, 
and  then  discontinued,  to  be  resumed  again  ;  frictions  should  at 
the  same  time  be  made  upon  the  surface  with  the  tincture.     See 
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the  Supplem.  1846,  to  the  Diet.  de.  M.  M4d.  cit.  anp.  Dr.  Hil- 
dreth  has  fouud  this  plant,  in  combination  with  iodine,  very  ad- 
vantageous in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis.  Am.  Journal  Med. 
Sc.  Oct.  1842.  The  decoction  ia  the  most  useful  form ;  one  ounce 
of  the  bruised  root  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  a  half 
pint  to  one  pint  may  be  taken  during  the  day.  Dr.  Physick 
also  had  known  it  to  cure  casea  of  chorea;  and  Merat  and  de  L., 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  op.  eit.  p.  67  (See  Actiea),  eay  that  it  partakes 
of  the  properties  of  ^.  hracMpetala.  According  to  Chapman,  it 
produces  free  nausea,  with  abundant  expectoration,  succeeded 
by  nervous  trembhng,  vertigo,  and  a  remarkable  elownesa  of  the 
pulse.  Dr.  Gai-den  administered  the  tincture  for  phthisis.  Lon- 
don Med.  Journal,  li,  245.  Dr.  K.  S,  Davie  uniformly  found  it  to 
lessen  the  force  and  irequency  of  the  pulse,  to  soothe  pain  and 
allay  irritabihty.  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.  1,  352.  Hildreth  had 
also  observed  its  influence  on  the  circulation.  Barton  employed 
it  as  an  astringent,  which  property  it  owes  to  the  gaUie  acid  it 
contains.  He  also  gave  it  in  putrid  sore  throat.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, a  decoction  of  the  root  is  said  to  cure  itch;  and  in  Worth 
Carolina,  it  is  given  as  a  drench  for  cattle,  in  the  disease  called 
murrain.  Shec  Flora  Cai-ol.  91 ;  Carson's  Illust.  Mod.  Bot,  i,  p. 
9,  1847.  See  anal,  in  Am.  Journal  Pharm.  vi,  20,  1843  and 
xxxiii,  396.  According  to  Mr.  Tilghman,  it  contains  gum; 
starch ;  sugar ;  resin ;  wax ;  tannin ;  gallic  acid ;  salts  of  potassa ; 
Hme ;  magnesia ;  iron,  etc.  The  ethereal  extract  contains  most 
of  its  virtues.  The  Eclectics  prepare  from  this  plant  a  resin 
which  they  call  cimicifugin,  from  a  saturated  tincture  of  the  root 
precipitated  by  water — used  in  anomalous  nervons  disorders  and 
puerperal  hypochondriasis.  Dose,  a  grain.  See,  also,  Jones,  in 
the  Journal  de  Pharm,  x,  670 ;  and  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm, 
vi,  14 ;  Griiflth,  Med.  Bot.  92.  He  remarks  that  its  greatest  ef- 
ficacy has  been  exhibited  in  rheumatism,  in  the  form  of  a  tinc- 
ture ;  the  power  of  the  root  appearing  to  depend  on  the  volatile 
oil  and  bitter  resin,  both  of  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
partially  so  in  water.  Dr.  TuUy,  Mat.  Med.  p.  1358,  uses  it  as 
an  ecbolic  to  excite  the  uterine  organs.  He  says :  "It  never 
narcotizes  the  child."  Dr.  D.  A.  Morse,  of  Ohio,  in  Med.  Eep. 
recommends  it  as  a  nervous  sedative  of  great  value,  and  to  pro- 
cure sleep  after  physical  exertion.  He  often  combines  it  with 
quinine.     Bates  in  Journ,  of  Mat.  Mod,,  1867. 
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BANEBEEEY;  WHITE  COB.O&'H; (Adaia  alba,  Big.;  Actcea 
pachypoda,  Ell.)  Eoeky  Woods,  Mts.  of  South  Cai'olina ;  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  F,  Steams  in  bis  accounts  of  the  Medicinal  plants  of  Mich- 
igan, speaks  of  the  rhiaouia  of  this  plant  as  being  violently  pur- 
gative. (Proc.  of  Am,  Phann.  Assoc.,  1858,  p.  240).  U.  S.  Disp. 
12th  ed. 

■  YELLOW  EOOT,  {Zanthonihza  apiifoUa.  L'Her.)  Upper, 
and  mountainous  districts.    North  Carolina;  Fl.  April. 

TJ.  S.  Disp.  745 ;  Bart.  Med.  Bot,  ii,  203 ;  New  York  Med.  Ee- 
pos.291;  Lind.  Nat.  Syet.  6;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  95 ;  Elliott's 
Bot.,  Med.  note  i,  376 ;  Stokes,  Med.  Bot.  ii,  194. 

The  bark  possoseos  pure  bitter  tonic  properties,  closely  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Colombo  and  quassia.  Dr.  P.  C.  Barton  thinks 
it  a  more  powerful  bitter  than  the  former  of  these.  It  was  given 
by  Dr.  Woodhouse  in  doses  of  forty  grains  in  dyspepsia  ;  a  de- 
coction is  also  employed.  The  shrub  contains  a  gum  and  resin, 
both  of  which  are  intensely  bitter.  Alchohol  is  the  best  men- 
struum. Its  tinctorial  powers  were  kn.own  to  the  Indians.  It 
yields  plentifully  a  coloring  matter,  a  drab  being  imparted  by  it 
to  wool,  and  rich  yellow  to  silk ;  without  a  mordant  it  does  not 
affect  cotton  or  linen ;  with  Prussian  bine  it  strikes  a  dull  olive 
green  color.     It  yields  the  alkaloid  berherina. 

TWIN  LEAP,  (Jeffermnia  diphylla.  Pcra.)  Eicb  shady 
woods,  Tennessee. 

The  decoction  of  this  plant  is  used  by  the  vegetable  practi- 
tioners and  Indian  doctors  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  and  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  to  sores,  ulcers,  etc. 

To  the  above  meagre  outlines  published  in  the  flret  edition  of 
this  work,  the  12th  ed.  TJ.  S.  Disp.  contains  the  following  addi- 
tional particulars.  The  plant  has  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  and  found  to  contain  albumen,  sugar, 
lignin,  pectin,  a  fiitty  and  a  hard  resin,  and  a  peculiar  acrid  princi- 
ple resembling  polygalic  acid,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  root  reside.  The  root  is  said  to  be  emetic  in  large 
doses,  tonic  and  expectorant  in  smaller,  and  not  unlike  senelia, 
as  a  substitute  for  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  (Am.  J.  Pharm, 
XXVII).  According  to  Prof  Mayer,  of  New  York,  the  rhizome 
of  the  plant  contains  a  small  quantity  of  berherina  and  another 
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alkaloid  which  is  white,  and  in  large  proportion,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred, adds  Dr.  Wood,  from  the  reactions  noticed  by  Mr.  Bentley, 
of  London;  the  pectin  of  Mr.  Wayne  ho  considers  to  be  saponiu. 
Am.  J.  Phann.  March,  1863. 

WILD  JALAP;  MAY-APPLE;  MAKDEAKB;  WILD 
LEMON;  DUCK  WEED,  (Podophyllum. pdtatum.  L.)  DifPiised in 
rieli  woods ;  grows  in  Abbeville  and  Snmter  districts ;  collected 
in  St.  John's  Berkley ;  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Bach. ;  Hewbem. 
I  saw  it  at  Porsraonth,  Virginia,  It  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  "  may-apple,"  or  may-pop  of  our  com  fields.  (See  Passi- 
flora).    Fl.  March. 

Po.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  749 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet. ;  Drayton's  View  S. 
C.  73 ;  Eoyle  Mat.  Med.  573 ;  Frost's  Elems.  137 ;  Bb.  Mat.  Med, 
i,  205;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  i,  514;  U.  S.  Disp.  566; 
Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  34 ;  Bart.  Med.  Bot.  i,  9  ;  Journal  Phil.  Coll. 
Pharm.  iii,  873 ;  Med.  Eecord,  iii,  332  ;  Ball  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med. 
193 ;  Zehoepf,  M.  M.  86 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  Mat.  M6d.  v 
207 ;  Chap.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  209 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  478 
Lind.  Wat.  Syst.  Bot. 

Bigclow  says  it  is  a  sure  and  active  cathartic.  "  We  hardly 
know  any  native  plant  that  answers  better  the  common  purpose 
of  jalap,  aloes,  and  rhubarb."  The  Shakers  prepare  an  extract, 
which  is  much  esteemed  as  a  mild  cathartic.  By  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Burgou,  in  the  Am.  Med.  Recorder,  it  ia  useful  in 
combination  with  ealome! ;  ton  grains  of  the  latter  with  twenty 
of  the  podophyllum.  In  bilious  affections  it  usually  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  an  emetic  previous  to  a  cathartic ;  and  by  this 
means  two  desirable  effects  are  produced  by  one  agent.  Big. 
Appendix,  iii,  187  ;  Gfriffith,  Med.  Bot.  il6.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  dropsy,  from  the  abundant  evacuations  which  it  pro- 
duces. According  to  Staples,  it  contains  resin  and  starch ;  and 
Dr.  Hodgson  has  given  the  name  podophylline  to  the  pecuhar 
substance  it  contains.  See  Journal  Phil.  CoU.  Pharm.;  Carson's 
lUust.  of  Med.  Botany,  pt.  i.  An  officinal  extract  is  prepared, 
given  in  doses  of  5  to  15  grains.  The  leaves  are  purgative,  and 
sometimes  produce  nausea  in  u-ritable  stomachs ;  the  fruit  is  eat- 
able. It  was  employed  by  the  Oherokees  aa  an  anthelmintic ;  a 
few  drops  poured  into  the  ear  are  said  to  restore  the  power  of 
The  plant  has  also  been  found  to  afford  speedy  relief 
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in  incontinence  of  nrinc.  Dr.  McBride  made  great  use  of  it  dur- 
ing his  practice  in  St.  John's  Berkley,  S.  C;  he  said  that  it  an- 
swers all  the  purposes  of  officinal  jalap,  "  producing  copious 
liquid  discharges  with  no  griping."  The  powered  root  is  apphed 
as  a  dressing  for  ulcers ;  it  is  said  to  restrain  excessive  granula- 
tions, sprinkled  over  the  surface.  In  a  communication  to  me 
from  Dr.  Douglass,  of  Chester  District,  S.  C,  his  correspondent, 
Mr.  McKeown,  considers  the  root  too  drastic  as  a  purge;  he  adds 
that  the  powdered  root,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  resin,  acts  as 
a  powerful  caustic,  and  is  used  hy  farriers  for  eseharotie  pur- 
poses. I  have  employed  this  plant  among  negroes  as  a  substi- 
tute for  jalap  and  the  ordinary  carthartics,  and  find  that  it  an- 
swers eveiy  purpose,  heing  easily  prepared  by  the  person  having 
charge  of  them.  Thirty  grains  of  the  root  in  substance  were 
given,  or  an  infusion  of  one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  a 
wineglasaful  three  times  a  day  is  the  dose;  employing  the  Pop- 
lar bark,  Jjiriodendron  fuUpiferaj  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  intermission  of  all  mOd  cases  of  intermittent 
fever.  I  would  invite  the  particular  attention  of  planters  to  the 
extensive  use  of  these  modicinesupon  their  plantations.  I  have 
caused  them  to  be  used  on  one  on  which  upward  of  a  hundred 
negroes  resided,  and  I  found  that  dui-ing  a  period  of  seven 
months,  including  the  warm  months  of  summer,  they  were  used 
in  all  cases,  and  apparently  fulfilled  every  indication.  ]Sfo  detailed 
statement  of  these  could  be  obtained,  as  it  was  administered  by 
one  of  their  own  number;  but  large  quantities  of  them  were 
required.  The  plant,  from  the  examinations  of  Mayer,  Hodgsoo, 
Marsch,  and  Lewis,  is  shown  to  yield  berberina  and  saponin.  The 
resin  podophyllin,  is  purgative  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains, 
and  is  largely  employed  by  some  practitioners.  See  also  U.  S. 
Disp.;  Journ.  Phil.  Col.  Pharm.  1863,  July  and  iii.  273,  Am.  J.  Ph. 
XIX.  165,  and  March,  1863. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  (Practical  Pharmacy,  2ud  edition,  page 
190),  cites  Podophyllin  as  the  most  popular  and  widely  known 
of  the  whole  class  of  "  eclectic  concentrated  medicines,"  and 
he  furnishes  the  processes  for  its  preparation  by  F.  D,  Mill 
&  Co.,  of  Cincinnati  (see  also.  Am.  J.  Pharm.  XKIII.  329); 
according  to  Dr.  Parrish's  experiment  the  roots  yield  3f  per  cent, 
of  Podophyllin.  In  small  doses  i  to  1  grain,  it  is  said  to  operate 
as  an  alternative  and  chologogue.     It  is  claimed  for  this  remedy 
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that  it  ie  a  regulator  of  almost  all  the  secretions,  tending  to  re- 
store them  to  normal  activity  and  that  it  is  a  complete  substitute 
for  mercury  even  to  the  extent  in  some  cases  of  producing 
ptjaliam.  Its  efficacy  is  greatly  increased  by  tritnration  with 
four  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  sugar  of  milk.  Caulophyllin 
combined  with  it  is  said  to  materially  lessen  its  painfal  and  disa- 
greeable effects,  A  compound  of  Podophyllin  with  ten  parts  of 
Leptandrin  and  ten  parts  of  sugar,  is  much  esteemed  as  an  alter- 
ative in  dyspepsia,  hepatitis,  etc.;  see  King's  Eclectic  I>isp.,  Par- 
rish.  Op.  cit.  The  Extract  and  resin  are  often  used  with  mercury 
and  other  cathartics.  Dr.  Wood  says  that  in  minute  doses  fre- 
quently repeated  Podophyllum  has  been  thought  to  diminish  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  relieve  cough,  and  for  these  effects 
has  been  given  in  hjemopysis,  catarrhs  and  other  pulmonarj' 
affections.  Op.  cit.  The  soft  pulp  contained  within  the  rind  of 
the  fruit  has  a  very  peculiar  musky  taste,  which  is  relished  by 
many  persona.  Tbe  pulp  is  squeezed  into  a  winegiaaa,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  old  Madeiia  and  sugar,  it  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  golden  granadilla  of  the  tropics.  Am.  Farmer,  vol. 
14  ;  Farmer's  Encyc.  I  have  observed  in  the  lovrer  districts  of 
South  Carolina,  that  the  fruit  generally  drops  before  it  becomes 
fully  matured.     I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  ripe  seeds. 

PAPAYEEACEjE.  (27te  Foppy  Tribe.) 
Narcotic  properties  generally  prevail  throughout  this  ordei-. 
Seeds  are  universally  oily — seldom  narcotic.  Europe  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  papaveracese ;  but  several  species  included 
under  it  are  found  in  North  America,  beyond  the  tropic.  Most 
of  them  are  annuals,  the  perennials  being  chiefly  natives  of 
mountainous  tracts. 

OPIUM  POPPY,  (Papamr  Somniferum).  Thaer,  in  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture,  in  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
as  an  oil-bearing  plant,  says ;  "  The  color  of  the  Sower  is  unim- 
portant. The  seed  is  either  white  or  black.  Some  persons  think 
that  the  black-seeded  variety  is  more  productive,  others  give  the 
preference  to  the  white  in  this  respect.  The  white  seed  is  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  hkewise  the  oil  expressed  from  it. 
That  variety  of  poppy  is  preferred  whose  heads  or  capsules  when 
ripe  assume  a  slightly  bluish  tinge.  The  structure  of  the  cap- 
sules is  of  more  consequence  ;  for  there  is  a  vai-ioty  in  which  the 
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envelope  of  the  capsnle  liehiBeos  apontaneoualy  when  ripe,  so 
that  the  seed  is  easily  shod ;  and  another,  in  which  the  seed  re- 
mains enclosed  within  the  capsules,  which  muat  be  opened  in 
order  to  extract  it."  "  The  poppy  may  become  one  of  the  moat 
profitable  crops,  if  we  have  the  means  of  disposing  of  the  aeed, 
or  if  we  knew  how  to  extract  the  oil.  By  proper  cultivation  it 
may  be  made  to  produce  from  nine  to  ten  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  one  bushel  yields  twenty-four  poimds  of  good  oil.  This 
oil,  especially  the  first  portion,  which  is  cold-pressed,  and  mixed 
in  the  mill  with  slices  of  apple,  is  doubtless  the  purest  kind  of 
oil  for  the:  tabic,  and  the  most  agreeable  that  is  known.  It  is 
inferior  to  none,  excepting  the  finest  Nice  or  Lucca  oil.  It  is 
preferable  to  the  second-rate  oil  of  those  places,  and  the  peculiar 
taste  of  olive  oil  may  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  that  oil  of  superfine  quality."  Principlea  of 
Agriculture,  457, 

'The  oil  of  the  poppy  is  bland,  and  not  nareotie.  "  It  is  used 
both  for  food  and  light,  and  is  considered  a  fifth  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  colza.  The  cakes  remaining  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  oil  are  valuable  for  the  fattening  of  swine ;  and  the 
stalks  for  fuel.  The  ashes  which  remain  after  burning  it  are  of 
the  best  kind  of  manure.  If  the  aeed  be  pressed  in  a  mill  used 
for  the  colza,  or  other  oil,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid 
to  cleaning  it.  The  oil  expressed  in  cold  weather  is  much  supe 
rior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  In  warm  weather,  and  the  two 
muat  not  be  mixed."  "  Henry  Colman's  European  Agriculture," 
vol.  ii,  538,  Boston,  1849,  See  his  "  Report  on  Flemish  Agricul- 
ture, for  method  of  growing  the  Poppy,  Colza,  Flax,  Hemp,  Hop, 
Mulberry,  Beet,  Olive,  Grape,"  etc.;  also  "  Thaer's  Treatise  on 
Agriculture."  See  Bene  (JSesamum)  for  oils  and  their  expres- 
sion. 

In  Thornton's  Family  Herbal  a  very  full  and  interesting 
account  can  be  read  of  the  cultivation  of  poppy  in  England, 
with  the  successful  production  of  opium  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Forty  pounds  were  made  in  one  season  by  one  person. 
Boys  and  girls  were  employed  in  incising  the  bnlbs  and  gathi 
ing  the  gum. 

A  variety  of  the  "common"  or  "opium  poppy"  (P.  som 
feTwn),  indigenous  to  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  has  been  introduced,  and  a  brief  notice  is  contained 
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in  Patent  OflBce  Report,  1855,  p.  xxi :  "  It  hae  proved  itself  sus- 
ceptible of  easy  cultivation  on  very  rich  soils.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Sonthem  States.  The  flowers 
of  the  'white  poppy'  (Papaver  s.  alba),  the  variety  with  which 
the  experiment  was  made,  may  be  either  entirely  white  or  red, 
or  may  be  fringed  with  purple,  rose  or  lilac,  variegated  and 
edged  with  the  same  colors,  but  never  occur  hlue  or  yellow,  nor 
mixed  with  these  colors,  each  petal  being  generally  marked  at 
the  bottom  with  a  black  or  porple  spot.  The  seeds  are  black  in 
the  plants  having  purple  flowers,  and  light-colored  in  those 
which  are  white ;  although  the  seeds  of  the  latter,  when  of 
spontaneous  growth,  are  sometimes  black.  The  largest  heads 
which  are  employed  for  medical  or  domestic  use,  are  obtained 
from  the  single  flowered  kind,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting opium,  but  also  on  account  of  the  bland,  esculent  oil 
that  is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  which  are  simply  emulsive, 
and  contain  none  of  the  narcotic  principle.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, if  no  other,  its  culture  in  this  country  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Certainly  it  is  an  object  worthy  of  pubhc  encouragement, 
as  the  annual  amount  of  opium  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  valued  at  upward  of  $407,000."  If  this  was  true  some  years 
since,  how  much  more  essential  to  us  is  its  production  now 
(1862),  when  gum  opium  and  morphine  are  so  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  Mills,  in  his  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  states  that 
opium  was  extracted  from  the  poppy  in  South  Carolina,  and 
that  seven  grams  were  obtained  from  each  plant.  Occupied  in 
researches  upon  these  subjects  during  the  month  of  June  (1862), 
under  the  order  of  the  Surgeon- GrOneral,  I  was  enabled  to  col- 
lect, in  a  few  days,  more  than  an  ounce  of  gum  opium,  appa- 
rently of  very  excellent  quality,  having  all  the  smell  and  taste 
of  opium  (which  I  have  adminiistered  to  the  sick),  from  speci- 
mens of  the  red  poppy  found  growing  in  a  garden  near  State- 
bnrgh,.  S.  C.  I  have  Uttle  doubt  that  all  we  require  could  be 
gathered  by  ladies  and  children  within  the  Southeioi  States,  if 
only  the  shghtest  attention  was  paid  to  cultivating  the  plants  in 
our  gardens.  It  thrives  well,  and  bears  abundantly.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  gum  which  hardens  after  incising  the 
capsules  is  then  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  prescribed  as  gum 
opium,  or  laiidaimm  and  paregoiic  may  be  made  from  it  with 
alcohol  or  whiskey. 
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The  poppy,  it  is  said,  produces  better  when  planted  in  the  fall. 
With  my  present  experience  (Jane,  1863),  I  would  say  that  this 
was  essential  in  the  climate  of  South  Carolina  and  G-eorgia.  It 
should  be  planted  early  in  September;  the  plants  are  not  killed 
during  the  winter,  they  thrive  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  cap- 
sules are  ready  for  incision  in  May.  I  find  thai  the  vitality  of  the 
seeds  are  not  destroyed  by  the  manipulations  to  which  the  cap- 
sules are  subjected.  Several  attempts  by  the  writer  to  obtain  the 
poppy  by  planting  several  acres  successively  in  April  and  May 
failed,  the  seeds  not  getting  up.  From  a  "  garden  scLuare  "  planted 
in  October,  1862, 1  obtained  in  May,  1863,  from  two  gatherings, 
5  drachms  and  30  gi-ains  of  gum  opium,  weighed  after  the  mass 
had  dried  one  mouth,  of  excellent  c[uality  judging  by  the 
smell  and  color.  The  experiment  was  hardly  a  fair  one,  as  the 
second  recolte  was  delayed  too  long.  Twice  the  amount  might 
have  been  collected.  The  land  should  be  rich  and  finely  worked; 
the  seeds  were  not  sown  lightly. 

Mr.  Farmer,  of  Walterboro',  S.  C,  reports  through  Surgeon 
Linning  (June,  1863),  that  be  also  has  succeeded  in  procuring 
enough  for  the  use  of  his  plantation.  The  writer  has  little 
doubt  from  the  present  beginnings  that  opium  will  become  one 
of  the  ordinaiy  staples  of  the  connti-y,  as  the  plant  thrives  well 
as  a  volunteer.  It  should  be  remembered  that  poulty  eat  the 
young  plants  with  avidity. 

I  quote  the  following  from  paper  cited  above : 

The  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  however,  requires  the 
provision  of  good  soil,  appropriate  manure,  and  careful  manage- 
ment. The  strength  of  the  juice,  according  to  Dr.  Butler,  of 
British  India,  depends  much  upon  the  quantity  or  moisture  of 
the  climate.  A  deficiency  even  of  dew  prevents  the  proper  flow 
of  the  peculiar,  narcotic,  milky  juice  which  abounds  in  every 
part  of  the  plant,  while  an  excess  besides  washing  off  this  milk, 
causes  additional  mischief  by  separating  the  soluble  from  the 
insoluble  parts  of  this  drug.  This  not  only  deteriorates  its 
quality,  but  increases  the  quantity  of  moisture,  which  must 
afterward  be  got  rid  of  The  history  of  the  poppy,  as  well 
aa  that  of  opium — ^its  inspissated  juice — are  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  oldest  notices  of  this  plant  are  found  in  the  works 
of  the  early  Greek  physicians,  in  which  mention  is  also  made  of 
the  juice ;  but  opium  does  not  appeal'  to  have  been  so  generally 
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employea  as  in  modern  times,  as  the  notices  respecting  it  would 
would  have  been  nnmerona  and  clear.  In  the  manufacture  of 
opium  in  Persia  or  India,  the  juice  is  partially  extracted,  together 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucilage,  by  decoction.  The 
liquor  is  strongly  pressed  out,  suffered  to  settle,  clai'ified  with 
the  white  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  a  due  consistence — yield- 
ing a  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  heads  of  extract,  which  poseeesea 
the  virtues  of  opium  in  a  very  inferior  degi'ee,  and  is  often  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  the  genuine  opium.  The  heads  of  the 
poppies  are  gathered  as  they  ripen ;  and,  as  this  happens  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  there  are  naually  three  or  torn-  gatherings  in  a 
year.  The  milky  juice  of  the  poppy  in  its  more  perfect  state, 
which  is  the  case  only  in'  warm  climates,  is  extracted  by  incis- 
ions made  in  the  capsules,  and  simply  evaporated  into  the  con- 
sistence in  which  it  is  known  to  commerce,  under  the  name  of 
opium. 

In  Turkey,  the  plants  dtiring  their  growth  are  carefully  wa- 
tered, and  manured  if  necessary  ;  the  watering  being  more 
profuse  as  the  period  of  flowering  approaches,  and  until  the 
heads  are  half  grown,  when  the  operation  is  discontinued,  and 
the  collection  of  the  opium  commences.  At  sunset  longitudinal 
incisions  are  made  upon  each  half-ripe  capsule,  not  sufficiently 
deep  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity.  The  night  dews  favor 
the  exudation  of  the  juice,  which  is  collected  in  the  morning  by 
scraping  it  from  the  wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and  depos- 
iting the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  is  worked  in  the  sun- 
shine with  a  wooden  spatula,  until  it  acquii-es  a  considerable 
degree  of  thickness.  It  is  then  formed  into  cakes  by  the  hands, 
and  placed  in  earthen  pans  to  be  further  exsiccated,  when  it  is 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  poppy,  or  some  other  plant. 

In  obtaining  gum  opium,  the  capsules  are  eat  longitudinally 
only  through  the  skin,  though  some  advise  that  it  should  be 
done  ftom  below  upward.  I  find  longitudinal  incisions  the  most 
economical.  This  is  generally  done  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
hardened  gam  being  scraped  off  early  next  morning.  Boys  or 
girls  can  easily  attend  to  this.  If  the  capsiiles  are  cut  only  on 
one  side,  the  same  operations  may  be  repeated  on  the  other  side, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  opium  obtained.  A  knife  with  three  or  foul- 
edges,  cutting  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  part  of  an  inch, 
is  sometimes  used.  If  the  incision  is  too  deep  the  juice  passes 
within  the  poppy  head. 
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Prof.  Alston,  of  Edinburgh,  long  ago,  says  Thornton,  ascer- 
tained that  opiam  of  good  quality  could  be  obtained  in  Great 
Britain,  "  having  all  the  color,  conaietenee,  taate,  smell,  faculties, 
phenomena,"  etc.,  of  opium.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Mr. 
Ball  that  more  than  fifty  pounda  of  opium  may  be  collected 
from  one  statute  acre.  Mr.  Jones,  in  1794,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  England,  presented  twenty-five  pounda  of  opium  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  made  by  himself,  which  was  ascertained  by 
chemical  examination,  to  be  equal  to  the  imported  drug.  The 
reader  intereated  in  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  can  find  in  Thom- 
ton'a  New  Family  Herbal,  p.  616,  a  pretty  full  statement  of  the 
method  of  culture,  the  collection  of  the  gum,  etc.,  employed  by 
Mr.  Jones.  In  Love's  report  to  the  Society,  he  says:  "Having 
a  tap  root,  their  size  will,  consequently,  be  proportioned  to  the 
depth  of  earth  they  ai'e  enabled  to  penetrate.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  land  that  wiU  admit  of  deep  ploughing.  The  fineness 
of  the  surface,  too,  is  very  essential.  As  the  seed  is  small,  and 
the  plants  on  their  fii-st  coming  up  so  exceedingly  tender,  the 
bush  harrow  should  always  be  used  after  those  which  are  com- 
monly employed."  They  should  be  so  cultivated  that  the 
gatherer  may  not  disturb  the  plants  in  collecting  the  juice.  Mr. 
Jones  is  also  in  favor  of  autumnal  sowing,  planting  in  the  month 
of  September,  by  which  means  the  plants  attain  sufficient  size 
to  endure  the  cold  of  winter ;  these  were  also  found  to  produce 
more  opium  than  those  planted  in  March,  The  scarifications 
are  described,  Thornton's  Herbal,  517,  but  any  one  can  devise 
a  knife  for  the  purpoae.  In  the  Proc.  of  Am.  Ph.  Assoc,  1866, 
a  specimen  of  Virginia  opium  exhibited  contained  4  per  cent,  of 
morphia  and  3.5  per  cent,  (approximately)  of  narcotina. 

Mr.  John  Commins,  of  Charleston,  has  endeavored  (1867)  to 
extract  the  gum  more  economically  from  the  whole  plant,  leaves, 
stalks  and  capsules,  but  it  has  been  found  impracticable.  Papa- 
ver  dubivm.  Com  poppy,  introduced,  grows  in  lower  North  Caro- 
lina,    Curtis'  Cat. 

DEVIL'S  EIG ;  PEICKLY  POPPY ;  MEXICAN  POPPY ; 
THOBN  APPLE;  YELLOW  THISTLE,  (Argemone  Mexicana, 
Linn.  D.  C.  Prodrom.)  Charleston  District,  grows  around 
buildings  in  rich  spots ;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Kewbern,  N.  C. 
PI.  July. 

Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet.  Univ.  de  M,  Med.  i,  395 ;  Journal  de 
Phai-macie  xiv,  73;  Bull.   des.  Sci.   Med.  dc  Mer.  viii,  210;  De 
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Cand.  Eseai,  116.  The  oil  is  said  by  some  to  be  as  active  as 
that  of  the  Croton  tiglium ;  see  the  Supp.  to  Mer.  and  de  L., 
1846-57,  lu  Brazil,  the  leaves  are  employed  as  a  cataplasm  for 
driving  off  ulcers.  The  infusion  is  used  in  Mexico  for  its  marked 
audoriflc  powers ;  the  jaice  is  found  sei-viceable  in  chronic  mala- 
dies of  the  skin.  In  Java,  they  employ  it  in  inveterate  cnta- 
neouB  diseases,  and  as  a  eanstic  in  chancres.  Lind.,  in  his  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot,  8,  says  that  the  seeds  are  narcotic,  and  are  smoked 
with  tobacco ;  Gardener's  Mag.  vi,  315.  It  is  administered  in 
the  West  Indies  as  a  substitnte  for  ipecacuanha,  and  the  juice 
of  the  plant  is  considered  by  the  native  doctors  of  India  as  a 
valuable  remedy  in  ophthalmia,  either  dropped  in  the  eye  or 
rnbbed  on  the  tarsus ;  it  is  also  considered  purgative  and  deob- 
struent.  Ainslie,  M.  Med.  Ind,  243 ;  Prince  Maximil.  Travels, 
214  i  Aublot,  Hist.  G-uiane.  Merat,  in  the  Supplem.,  1846,  says 
that,  in  Braail,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  in  India,  the  oil  is 
regarded  as  a  purgative,  not  unlike  castor  oil,  but  more  active — 
not,  however,  being  attended  with  griping ;  thirty  drops  were 
found  equivalent  to  tbe  ounce  of  castor  oil.  They  applied  it  in 
tinea  capitis,  and  as  an  external  application  in  headache  occa- 
sioned by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  See  Dr.  Schort'a 
examination  of  it.  Dr.  Muddie  asserts  that  it  induces  anodyne 
effects ;  so  much  so,  as  to  relieve,  in  an  instant,  the  pains  of 
colic.  Med.  Bot.  Soc.  London,  1830 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.,  129. 
The  plant  abounds  in  a  viscid,  milky,  acid  juice,  which,  exposed 
to  the  air,  becomes  yellow,  resembling  gamboge.  The  flowers 
are  said  by  DeCandoUe,  Eseai,  to  be  employed  in  Mesico  as  a 
hypnotic.  A  thorough  examination  of  this  plant  migbt  well 
repay  the  labor  beatowed  upon  it."  It  is,  apparently,  native, 
says  Chapman,  in  South  Florida.  "  Its  seeds  are  said  to  yield  a 
narcotic  substance  as  powerful  as  opium.  A  milky,  glutinous 
juice  flows  from  the  whole  plant;  turns  by  exposure  to  the  air 
into  a  fine  bright  yellow;  and  when  reduced  to  the  consistence 
of  a  firm  gum,  is  not  distinguishable  from  gamboge,  and  has,  we 
beUeve,  been  brought  into  the  market  under  the  name  of  that 
drug.  It  has  similar  properties  to  gamboge,  both  as  a  medicine 
and  as  a  pigment ;  and  it  has  been  adminiatered  in  very  small 
doses  in  cases  of  dropsy,  jaundice,  cutaneous  eruption,  and 
some  other  diseases  "  Wilson,  Bural  Cye. 
I  eollei-ted  a  large  number  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant  near 
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Charleston,  and  experimented  with  the  oil  and  tincture,  but 
witli  no  definite  rosElts.  A  long  paper  on  the  medical  proper- 
ties of  the  Mexican  Poppy  can  bo  found  in  the  Charleston  Medi- 
cal Journal,  among  the  extracts.  I  cannot,  at  present,  cite  the 
volume,  but  it  was  during  the  editorial  managementof  Dr.  Oaiu 
and  myself.  The  tincture  was  particularly  recommended  for  the 
relief  of  colic  and  pain. 

In  the  12th  Ed.  TJ.  S.  Disp. M. Lepine  ist[tioted  as  statingthat 
the  oil  of  the  seeds  has  a  cathartic  property,  and  may  be  used  in 
the  arts  (Journ.  de  Pharm.  JuUiot,  1861),  and  that  according  to 
Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  that  the  seeds  unite  an  anodyne  and  soporific 
with  the  cathartic  property.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Aflccle,  of 
Jamaica,  they  have  proved  uaefnl  given  in  emulsion  in  flatu- 
lent colic,  in  the  dose  of  about  8  grains,  repeated  every  half 
hour,  till  three  doses  were  taken.  The  pain  was  relieved  and 
the  bowels  opened.     (Pharm.  Journ.  xu.  642.) 

PUCCOON  ;  BLOODEOOT,  {Sanguinana  Canadensis,  Linn. 
Ell.  Sk.)  Diffused;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Abbeville,  Eichland, 
and  Fairfield  Districts;  collected  in  St.  John's,  N.  C.     Pl.March. 

Drayton'H  View  of  S.  C.  72 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  404 ;  Eberle, 
Mat.  Med.  95 ;  Lind.  H"at.  Syst.  8  ;  IT.  8.  Disp.  627  ;  Eoyle,  Mat. 
Med.  273;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  722;  London  Med. 
Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  i ,  Bart.  M.  Bot.  i,  30 ;  Ann.  Lyceum  Wat. 
Hist,  New  York,  ii,  250  ;  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  i, 
No.  2 ;  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sci.  N.  S.  ii,  506 ;  Journal  Phil.  Coil. 
Pharm.  iii,  95;  Ball  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  208 ;  Big.  Am.  Med. 
Bot.  i,  75;  Schoepf,  Mat.  Med.  85  ;  Barton's  Collec.  28;  Trans. 
Lond.  Med.  Soe.  i,  179 ;  Thaoher's  Diap.  331;  Cutler,  Mem.  Am. 
Acad,  i,  455;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  208;  Bull,  des 
Sci.  M^d.Fer.  vi,  71;  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  vii,  217;  Shec.  Flora 
Carol.  153 ;  Carson's  Illust.  Med.  Bot.  i,  18,  1847.  The  root  is 
narcotic,  emetic  and  purgative  io  large  doses;  stimulant, 
expectorant,  and  diaphoretic,  tonic  in  small.  Dr.  Dana  found  a 
found  a  peculiar  principle  in  it,  called  sanguinarina  (Ann.  Lyceum 
Nat.  Hist.  New  York).  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Donney,  of  Maryland,  in  his  inaugural  Thesis,  twenty-grain 
doses  of  the  root  induced  nausea  and  vomiting,  attended  with 
beat  of  stomach,  acceleration  of  pulae,  and  sometimes  slight 
headache  ;  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  endued  with  similar  powers. 
"The  seeds  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  nor\-ouH  system, 
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occasioning  toi'por,  laoguor,  disordered  vision,  and  dilatation  of 
pupil."  Dr.  Bard,  of  New  York,  confirms  this  in  his  Inaugural 
Diss.  It  ia  an  acrid  narcotic,  producing  vomiting,  and  given  in 
all  diseases  of  the  mnoous  membranes  ;  employed  in  catarrh, 
typhoid  pneumonia,  croup,  hooping-cough,  and  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  phthisis,  and  also  in  inflammatory  rheumatism  and 
jaundice.  It  was  known  to  Schoepf ;  and  Merat  states  that  it 
was  serviceable  in  gonoi-rhcea.  Dr.  Israel  Alien,  of  Kow  York, 
says  it  acts  with  all  the  good  effects  of  digitalis,  in  affections  of 
the  lungs— the  infusion  being  preferred  in  these,  as  the  tincture 
does  not  afford  the  active  principle  sufficiently  strong;  he  adds, 
also,  that  it  powerfully  promotes  diaphoresis  ia  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  Bigelow  mentions  it  as  an  acrid  narcotic,  in  small 
dosea  lessening  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  somewhat  analogous 
in  its  operation  to  that  of  digitalis — this,  however,  being  its 
necondai-y  effect.  In  still  amaller  dosee,  it  is  a  stimulating  tonic. 
The  powdered  root,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  is  powerfully  sternuta- 
tory; it  is  applied  as  an  escharotic  to  fungous  flesh  ;  and  several 
polypi,  of  the  soft  kind,  were  cured  by  it  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Hanover.  Mill  says  in  his  Statistics  of  S.  C,  publish- 
ed in  1826 :  ■'  It  is  a  deobstruent,  and  excellent  in  jaundice,  old 
coughs,  and  bilious  habits ;  the  root  powdered  and  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  calomel,  and  used  as  a  snuff,  has  cured  the 
polypus  in  the  nose."  Dr.  Shanks,  of  Tennessee,  also  destroyed 
a  gelatinous  polypus  with  sanguinaria,  after  extraction  had 
twice  failed.  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sci.  Oct.,  1842;  The  decoction 
has  also  been  used  as  a  wash  to  ill-conditioned  ulcere.  Dr. 
McBride  employed  this  plant  to  some  extent,  in  hie  practice  in 
St.  John's  Berkley,  S.  C,  in  jaundice,  in  doses  of  two  to  six 
grains  of  the  root.  Ho  did  not  trust  to  it  exclusively,  but  found 
it  most  effectual  in  those  cases  characterized  by  torpor  of  the 
liver,  attended  with  colic  and  yellowness  of  the  skin.  See  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Bigelow.  He  gave,  too,  with  success,  in  hydrotho- 
rax,  the  tincture  in  doses  of  sixty  drops,  three  times  a  day, 
increased  until  nausea  followed  its  employment.  Eberle,  in  his 
work  on  Diseases  /)f  Children,  p.  97,  says  that  the  powdered 
root  is  an  excellent  escharotic  in  ulceration  of  the  umbilicus. 
Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  127.  It  is  observed  by  some  that  the  seeds 
are  more  narcotic  than  the  root,  inducing  symptoms  resembling 
those  produced  by  stramonium.     The  dose  of  the  powder  as  an 
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an  infusioE  of  one-half  ounce  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  water— - 
dose,  a  tablespoonfiil ;  of  the  tincture,  it  is  one-half  a  drachm ; 
a  larger  quantity  acta  as  an  emetic.  The  tincture  is  made  by 
adding  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  root  to  one  pint  of  alcohol. 
Macerate  fourteen  days.  It  is  expectorant  and  alterative.  Dr. 
Donney  says  the  leaves  are  administered  in  veterinary  practice 
in  Maryland,  to  produce  sweating,  and  to  facilitate  the  shedding 
of  hair  in  the  Spring.  Dr.  Grifiith  is  convinced  of  its  efiicaey 
in  this  respect,  and  he  has  also  given  the  frosh  root  mixed  with 
the  food,  at  intervals,  to  destroy  bots  in  horsea — one  or  two 
roots  proving  aufttcient.  In  a  communication  from  Dr.  Isaac 
Branch,  of  Abbeville  District,  S.  C„  he  informs  me  that  he  has 
for  many  years  employed  the  decoction  of  the  root  in  eroup ; 
he  prefers  it  to  any  other  single  remedy  ;  and,  by  persisting  in 
it  till  emesis  is  produced,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  prevents 
the  formation  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  From  his  own 
experience,  he  cotiaiders  it  a  specific  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  preferring,  for  infants,  the  infusion  to  the  tincture,  as 
the  difficulty  of  exciting  vomiting  frequently  renders  it  necessary 
to  give  more  of  the  alcohol  thaa  would  be  pradent.  He  finds  it 
convenient,  when  called  to  a  case  of  croup,  to  add  to  thirty 
grains  of  the  powdered,  or  bruised  root,  a  teacupfttl  of  boiling 
water,  allowing  it  to  steep  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  over  the 
fire,  when  it  may  be  given  in  teaspoonftil  doses,  frequently  re- 
peated, until  vomiting  is  induced;  if  the  patient  is  relieved, 
continue  it  in  doses  short  of  the  emetic  point,  every  hour,or  two, 
increasing  it  in  frequency  and  amount  should  the  symptoms 
require  it.  Dr.  B.  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  owes  its  value  to 
three  qualities  combined ;  an  acrid,  an  emetic  and  a  deobstruent 
property — the  latter  acting  on  the  glandular  system.  It 
possesses,  also,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  not  producing  bad 
effects  by  accumulation  ;  a  teacupful  not  debilitating  any  more 
than  a  smaller  quantity,  and  neither  inducing  prostration, 
which,  in  the  disease  in  question,  is  an  important  consideration. 
If  the  patient's  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  addition  of  a  few  grains 
of  ipecacuanha  is  advised.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Branch  cor- 
roborates that  of  others  respecting  the  value  of  the  tincture,  in 
doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  as 
an  expectorant  in  chronic  cougli.    In  emetic  doses,  it  proves  a 
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useful  promoter  of  expectoration  in  pneumonia,  The  decoction 
,of  the  root,  taken  in  small  doses,  may  be  used  wherever  a 
nauseam  and  expectorant  is  required,  and  will  aid  in  prevent- 
ing the  advance  of  colds,  croup,  pneumonia,  etc.  The  juice  of 
the  root  waa  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  red  pigment,  and  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  arts.  Dr.  Donney  says  that  the  sulph.  of 
alumina  will  partially  fix  the  color  in  woolen  stuffs,  and  the 
murio.  sulph.  of  lead  in  cotton  and  linen.  The  stain,  applied  to 
the  unbroken  skin,  is  not  indelible.  Lawson,  in  his  account  of 
Carolina,  says,  that  the  Pucooon  is  Batschia  canescens  (JJithos- 
permum  canescens),  growing  in  upper  districts.  See  Pursh's 
Flora  and  Groom's  Catalogue. 

The  above  was  contained  in  my  report  on  Med.  Botany  of 
S.  C,  published  in  1849.  Since  that  period,  I  have  used  the 
Tincture  of  Sanguinaria  largely  during  five  years  attendance 
upon  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  in  private  practice,  I  employ 
no  vegetable  substance  so  constantly,  as  an  addition  to  cough 
mixtures,  and  as  an  alterative  and  tonic,  when  I  think  the 
functions  of  the  liver  not  sufflclently  active.  We  must  avoid 
adding  too  much  of  the  tincture  to  any  mixture,  lest  it  convert 
it  into  a  nauseant  or  emetic.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  proved 
a  highly  satisfactory  agent  in  my  bands  as  a  tonic,  alterative, 
and  expectorant.  (See  Bonoset,  (^Eupatorium  perfol.  iatuTti), 
for  combinations  of  that  and  Sanguinaria  in  pneumonias  and 
PormulsB  at  tbe  end  of  this  volume) 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ancrum,  of  Charleston,  informed  me  in  1867,  that 
he  had  repeatedly  found  benefit  from  the  local  application  of 
the  powdered  root  to  scrofalons  ulcers,  administering  it  also 
internally  in  doses  of  a  few  grains  several  tunes  a  day.  Trora 
a  suggestion  made  to  him  by  a  soldier  during  the  late  war  he 
used  it  internally  with  much  satisfaction  in  seui-vy,  and  the 
powdered  root  was  nsed  in  making  a  gargle,  and  was  also 
given  internally. 

I  have  repeatedly  employed  the  tincture  with  advantage  in 
Jaundice,  giving  an  oce^onal  mercurial  at  night ;  thus  avoiding 
the  prostration  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  this  disease  as 
is  often  the  case  when  managed  exclusively  by  mercury. 

In  the  12th  ed,  of  the  xl.  S.  Disp.  1866,  Dr,  Mothershead 
paper  (from  "Wood's  Quarterly  Eetrosp.  280)  is  quoted,  where  he 
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speaks  in  the  strongest  teiins  of  its  efficacy  as  an  excitant  to 
the  liver  given  in  alterative  doses. 

Prof.  Wood  saye  in  reference  to  Sanguinaria  ;  The  late  Dr. 
Wm,  TuUy  found  it  in  large  doses  to  produce  vertigo,  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  a  haggard  expression  of  the  face,  nausea,  dimin- 
ished frequency  and  irregaiarity  of  the  pnlse.  Prof.  E.  P. 
Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  who  experimented  with  it  on  himself 
and  others,  in  medicinal  doses,  using  both  the  alkaloid  and  its 
salts,  gave  the  following  statement  of  its  powers :  In  doses 
varying  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  it  acted  as 
an  expectorant  without  disturbing  the  stomach.  One-sixth  or 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  given  every  two  or  three  hours  generally 
produced  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting.  Half  a  grain  in 
solution,  given  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  almost  invariably 
vomited  after  the  second  or  third  dose.  Under  the  influence  of 
one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  a  grain  given  every  three  or  four 
hours,  for  two  days  or  more,  the  pulse  was  generally  reduced 
from  five  to  fifteen  beats  in  the  minute.  He  found  no  alterative 
effect,  and  none  of  any  kind  directly  upon  the  liver  (Proc.  of 
A.  M.  Med.  Assoc,  1863)  U.  S.  Disp. 

A  fluid  extract  is  prepared,  of  which  the  dose  as  an  emetic  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  minims. 

FUMITOET,  (Fumaria  officinalis,  Linn.  Hook.  Fl.  Bo.)  Natu- 
ral, says  Elliott,  on  John's  Island,  and  at  Mr.  Middleton's  on 
Ashley  Eiver.     Hot  in  Curtis'  Cat. 

This  plant  received  great  attention  in  former  times,  and  was 
almost  universally  employed.  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  lib.  25,  c.  13. 
According  to  Hoffman  and  Boerhaave,  the  juice  taken  in  large 
doses  is  diuretic  and  laxative.  Great  confldence  was  placed  in 
its  virtues  by  Cullen.  Mat,  Med,  ii,  77,  In  the  Dem.  Etem.  de 
Eot.,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  diuretic  and  detersive  aperient, 
employed  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood  in  scrofulous  and  cutaneous 
diseases.  It  was  administered  in  amenorrhcea,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  hypochondriacal  affections ;  FI,  Scotioa,  379.  Boerhaave 
frequently  prescribed  it  in  jaundice  and  bilious  colics.  Thorn- 
ton, in  his  Fam.  Herb.  628,  asserts  that  be  had  experienced  its 
value  in  cutaneous  diseases.  Its  acrimonious  property  is  vola- 
tile ;  hence,  it  should  bo  given  in  whey.    Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet- 
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de  M.  M^d.  iii,  310 ;  Fl.  Med.  iv,  153.  "  A  marked  bitter,  whieh 
increases  on  being  dried."  A  popular  dopurative  remedy, 
■which  augments  the.  action  of  the  organs,  and  therefore  uaoful 
in  the  diseases  specified,  Merat  says,  it  was  very  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  specific  in  elephantiasis,  acting  without  any 
evacuation  or  appreciable  effect.  Barbier,  M.  Med.  381 ;  U.  S. 
Disp.  1264.  An  extract  of  the  exproased  jaico,  or  a  doeoetion, 
throws  out  upon  its  surface  a  copious  saline  effloreseence.  "  The 
plant  indeed  abounds  in  saline  substances,"  Griffith,  Med.  Eot. 
118,  It  is  still  employed  in  France;  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  extract,  syrup,  or  expressed  juice. 

In  observing  the  enormous  amount  of  potash  said  by  Ure  to 
exist  in  the  ashos  of  this  plant  (fourth  London  edition,  1853),  I 
can  now  well  understand  some  of  the  statements  made  above, 
which  I  had  published  several  years  since  in  my  report  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  is  another  evidence  of  the 
light  thrown  upon  any  subject  by  facts  gathered  from  diffcront 
sources  and  by  independent  inquirers.  See  article  "Potash." 
"Wormwood,  artemisia,  tobacco,  corn  and  rice  stalks,  etc.,  contain 
potash  in  large  proportion.  The  two  first  mentioned  in  enor- 
mous amount  relatively. 

N"ELTJli!EBIACB^.     {JSfelumho  Tribe.) 

WATEE  OIMQUEPIN ;  POND-NUTS,  (Nelumbium  luteum, 

"W.)     Fla.    and   northward,   not   common ;    Chap.    N.  C.     The 

fruit  is  a  nut,  the  size  of  a  cinquepin,  of  a  sweetish  flavor,  and 

edible.     It  grows  abundantly  in  the  Santeo  canal. 

NyMPH^ACEjE.     {The  Water  lAly  Tribe:) 

This  order  is  generally  considered  anaphrodisiac,  sedative, 

and  narcotic.     Their  stems   are  bitter  and  astringent ;   they 

contain  a   considerable  quanty  of  feoula,  and,  after  repeated 

washings,  are  capable  of  being  used  for  food. 

SWEET-SCENTED  "WATEit-LILY ;  POND-LILY,  (TVyni- 
fhcea  odorata,  Ait.  Kew.  and  Ph.)  Diffused  in  lower  country  of 
South  Carolina ;  N.  0.  Roots  immersed.  Newbem.  PI.  April. 
V.  B.  Disp.  1280 ;  Mat.  Veg.  Praet.  201 ;  Thompson's  Steam 
Pract.;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Eot.  132  ;  Cutler,  Am.  Trans,  i,  456.  "An 
anaphrodisiac."  The  root  possesses  a  high  degree  of  astrin- 
geney,  containing,  according  to  Dr.  Bigclow,  tannin  and  gallic 
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acid.  It  ia  a  popular  remedy  in  bowel  complaints  ;  and  is  ueed 
as  an  astringent  in  gleet,  fluor  albue,  etc.  It  also  forma  an 
excellent  demulcent  poultice  for  ulcers.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M,  Med.  iv,  643 ;  Ball.  dea.  Sei.  Med.  iii,  74.  Ainslie,  in  his 
Mat.  Med.  Ind.  ii,  381,  says  that,  in  India,  they  prepare  with  it 
a  refreshing  liniment  for  the  h'ead.  Thompson  employed  this 
plant  in  the  steam  practice,  and  Matson  recommends  it  as  a 
gargle  in  eore  throats. 

CBPirALOTACB^. 
We  insert  thJa  order,  the  properties  of  which  are  unknown, 
merely  to  introduce  the  non-modieinal,  bat  very  remarkable 
plant,  the 

VENUS  FLY-TRAP,  (JXonim  m-uscipula,  Ellis,  L.)  General 
C  C.  Pinekney  informed  Mr.  Elliott  of  the  only  locality  of  this 
interesting  plant  in  South  Carolina,  viz.:  on  the  margin  of  the 
Santee  Eiver,  between  Lynch's  Ferry  and  the  aea,  particularly 
at  Collins'  and  Bowman's  bridges.  Newborn.  Fl.  May.  Its 
leaves  poseesa  great  sensibility,  and  are  prehensile ;  closing  np 
and  confining  insects  and  any  foreign  body  which  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  See  Curtis,  in  Bost.  Journal  Nat.  Hist,  i,  p. 
123,  the  article  "  Sarracenia "  infra,  and  authors.  "Mir- 
aculum  naturfe !  folia  triloba,  radieaiia,  ciliata,  seneibilia, 
eonduplieanda,  ineeeta  incarceranda.  MUs,  Mpist.  ad  LinncBUm. 
C room's  Cat. 

MAGNOLIACB^.     {The  Magnolia  Tribe.) 
This  order  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  bitter  tonic 
taate,  and  fragrant  flowers ;  the  latter  generally  producing  a 
decided  action  upon  the  nei'vos, 

BAT;  BEAVBE  TREE;  SWAMP-LAUREL,  {Magnolia 
glauca,  L.)  Diffused  in  damp  pine  lands.  Charleston  ;  New- 
bem.    ]Sf.  C.     FL  June. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  67;  Bart,  i,  77;  U.  S.  Disp.  442;  Pe. 
Mat.  Med.  ii,  733 ;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  248 ;  Ball  and  Gar.  189 ; 
Michaus,  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  ii,  8;  Kalm'a  Travels,  i,  205;  Hum- 
phries, Med.  Comment,  xviii ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
iv,  193;  Marshall's  Arbuet.  83;  Bart.  Mat.  Med.  46;  Price, 
Inaug.  Diss.  Phil.  1812  ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  18 ;  Am.  Herbal,  200 ; 
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Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  97.  It  ia  a  stimulant,  aromatic  tonic,  with 
considerable  diaphoretic  powers.  The  leaves,  steeped  in  brandy, 
or  a  decoction  of  them,  are  valuable  in  pectoral  affections, 
recent  cold,  etc.  The  tinctiire,  made  by  macerating  the  fresh 
cones  and  seeds,  or  bark  of  root,  in  brandy,  which  best  extracts 
its  virtues,  is  mach  used  as  a  popular  remedy  in  ihearaatism, 
and  in  intermittent  fevers  ;  and,  according  to  Barton,  m  infiam- 
matory  gout.  Lindley  refers  to  it  as  a  valuable  tonic,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  destitute  of  tannin  or  gallic  acid.  The  baik  of  the 
root,  according  to  Grriffith,  was  employed  by  the  Indians  to 
fulfil  a  variety  of  indications ;  the  warm  decoction  acta  as  a 
gentle  laxative,  and  subsequently  as  a  sudorific,  'ffhilst  the  cold 
decoction,  powder  of,  or  tincture,  is  tonic.  These  have  proved 
very  beneficial  in  the  hands  of  regalar  practitioners  in  the 
treatment  of  remittents  of  a  typhoid  character.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  residing  in  the  lower  portions  of  South  Carolina  that 
this  tree  prevents  the  water  of  bogs  and  galls  from,  generating 
malaria.  It  certainly  seems  that  the  water  is  much  clearer  in 
which  the  bay  tree  grows.*  It  is  stated  in  a  Journal,  1863, 
that  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Wilmington,  K.  C,  has  made  good  writing 
ink  by  boiling  in  water  the  bark  of  the  bay  or  dwarf  magnolia. 
Pillars  for  staircases  of  the  color  of  mahogany  arc  made  of  the 
red  bay,  an  excellent  material  for  inner  work  of  houses,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  as  I  have  seen  at  Col,  Singleton's,  Clai'endon,  S.  C. 
Its  grain  is  so  fine  and  beai-s  so  good  a  polish,  says  Mills  in  his 
Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  that  it  is  used  for  eatinet  purposes. 
It  also  dies  a  beautiful  black  color. 

*Iii  tbat  old  work  on  Herbs,  entitled  tho  "  English  Physician,"  by  Nieto- 
las  Culpepper,  gentleman,  "  Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology,"  I  Save  met 
with  &  great  deal  concerning  the  employment  of  herbs  in  medicine ;  but, 
from  the  absence  of  Botanical  terms,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  in  muny 
eases,  what  species  are  intended.  In  order  to  show  the  surprisingly  super- 
stitious credence  then  attached  to  the  influence  of  Astrology,  in  determining 
the  virtuea  of,  and  the  times  proper  for  gathering  plants,  and  also  the 
diversity  of  qualities  attributed  to  them,  I  will  extract  a  portion  of  what 
Culpepper  says  of  the  "  Bay  Tree :"  "  Oovemment  and  Virlv^. — That  it  is 
a  Tree  of  the  Sun,  and  under  the  celestial  Sign  Iieo,  and  resisteth  Witch- 
craft very  potently,  as  also  all  the  evils  old  Saturn  can  do  to  the  body  of 
man,  and  they  are  not  a  few ;  for  it  is  the  speech  of  one,  and  I  am  mistslcen 
if  it  were  not  Meaaldus,  that  neither  Witch  nor  Devil,  Thunder  nor  Light- 
ning, will  hurt  a  man  in  the  place  where  a  Bay  Tree  is.  Galen  said  that 
the  leaves  or  bark  do  dry  and  heal  very  much,  and  tie  berries  more  than 
the  leaves ;  the  bark  of  the  root  is  less  sharp  and  hot,  but  more  bitter,  and 
hath  some  Aatrictsion  withal,  whereby  it  is  effectual  to  break  the  stone,  and 
good  to  open  the  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  inward  parts, 
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MAGNOLIA,  (Magnolia  grandifiora,  L.)  Thk  magnificent 
tree  grows  abundantly  along  the  sea-coast,  and  in  tbe  streets  of 
Charleston.  Pound  sparingly  in  St.  John's  Berkley,  forty-five 
miles  from  the  ocean  ;  grows  in  Georgia,  also,  in  North  Carolina. 
PI.  May. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  de.  M.  Med.  iv;  193 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and 
Therap.  ii,  73i ;  U.  S,  Disp,  444,  The  medicinal  and  chemical 
properties  of  these  plants  are  supposed  to  be  identical.  See  M. 
glauca.  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  analysis.  Am.  Journal  Pharm.  xiv. 
95,  and  viii,  SB,  found  in  this  species  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  a 
crystallizable  principle  analogous  to  the  liriodendriTie  of  Prof. 
Emmett,  obtained  from  the  Jj.  tulipifera  growing  in  the  Soiithern 
States  (vide  L.  tulip.)  Merat  says  that  in  Mexico  the  seeds  aie 
employed  with  success  in  paralysis,     Loc.  cit.  sup. 

CUCTJMBEE  TEEE,  {Magnolia  acuminata,  Linn.  Mich.) 
Mountainous  districts ;  grows  in  Georgia,  also,  in  North  Caro- 
lina,    ri.  July. 

U.  S.  Bisp.  443 ;  Mx.  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  ii,  12 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syat 
16.  Lindley  speaks  particularly  of  the  cones  of  this  species 
being  employed  in  the  form  of  a  spirituouB  tincture  in  rheumatic 
aff'eetions.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  193;  Griffith, 
Med.  Bot.  98.     Used  as  a  prophylactic  in  autumnal  fevers, 

which  bring  tile  Dropsy,  Jaundiee,  ate.  The  Becri^  are  very  effectual 
Bgaiust  all  poison  of  venomous  creatures,  and  the  ating  of  "Wasps  and  Bees, 
as  also  againat  the  pestilence,  and  other  infeoUoua  diseases,  and  therefore 
put  I  t     und      T        1     t'     th   p  rp  Th  y  Tkewiae,  procure  women's 

coure  d  flmg  towm         a  Sore  Travel  of  child- 

bitiii  d  IS  pdydl  y  dplth  fter-hirth,  and  therefore 
are  nttbtkbyhh  t  tlr  time,  lest  they  procure 

aborti  i  b        t  Th  y  w     d  rfully  help  all   cold  and 

rheum  tdtUt  tmhB  tth  Bjea,  Lunge,  or  other  parts, 
and  bg        d        t  EltyivtlHydo  help  the  Consumption, 

Old  C  ugh  Sh  t  es  t  B  th  d  th  Kh  is,  as  also  the  Megrim. 
Thej  m  ght  ly       p  1  th    wi  d        dp        k  s,  help  the  mother,  and 

kill  th    w    m       Th    L  1      w    fc  tl     1  1       ffects ;  a  bath  of  the  de- 

cocti  fthLees  dB  csjs  glly  good  for  women  to  sit  in- 
that         t      blfd  w  th  th  th  th    d         es  thereof,  or  the  stopping 

of  th  f      th     d         es    f  th    b]  dd       pains  in  the  bowels  fay 

wind,  and  stopping  of  urine;  a  decoction,  etc.,  settleth  the  pitlate  of  the 
mouth  in  its  place.  The  Oil  made  of  the  Berries  is  very  comfortable.  AH 
Cold,  Oriels  of  the  Joints,  Nerves,  Arteries,  Stomaoh,  Belly,  or  Womb, 
and  helpeth  Palsies,  Oonvulaions,  Cramps,  Aches,  Tremblings,  and  Numb- 
ness in  any  part,  weariness  also,  and  puins  that  come  by  sore  travelling. 
»  4  *  *  Pains  in  the  Ears  are  also  cured  by  dropping  in  some  of  the 
Oil,  or  by  receiving  into  the  Ears  the  fume  of  the  decoction  of  the  Berries 
through  a  funnel.  It  takes  away  the  marks  of  Bruises ;  it  helpeth  also  the 
Itch,  Scabs,  and  Weals  in  the  Skin,"  etc. 
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The  wood  is  soft,  fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant 
poliab.  It  ia  sometimee  sawed  into  boards,  and  need  in  the  in- 
terior of  wooden  houses. 

The  flowei^  of  most  magnolias  exhale  a  strong  aromatic 
fragrance ;  tbe  bark  of  all  poeeesaes  a  combination  of  bitter  and 
hotly  aromatic  properties,  without  astringency,  and  that  of 
many  acts  as  a  powerful  medicine,  in  ft  similar  way  to  Peruvian 
bark  and  Winter's  bark.     Wilson's  Bural  Cyc. 

TJMBBELLA  TBBE,  {^J-g  ^^'d^rl.  and  »1.  St. 
Eare.  Grows  on  the  seacoaat  in  rich  soils ;  Newbern,  N.  C 
Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Diap.  443.  It  has  a  warm,  aromatic  odor,  and  is 
possessed  of  similar  properties  with  the  above.  Ms.  If.  Am. 
Sylvia,  ii,  19 ;  Lind.  Hat.  Syst.  1 6.  According  to  De  Caad.  and 
Merat,  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  193,  it  acts  so  powerfully  on  the 
nerves  as  to  induce  sickness  and  headache. 

LONG-  LEAVED  MAGNOLIA,  (Magnolia  macrophylla. 
Mx.  and  Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  on  the  mountaina  of  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina.  It  possesses  the  most  magnificent  foliage 
and  flowers  of  any  of  our  forest  trees ;  the  former  are  a  foot  or 
two  in  length;  and  the  latter  one  foot  in  diameter.  For  its 
medicinal  properties,  soo  M.  glauca.  See,  also,  Griffith's  Med, 
Bot.  98,  and  Ell.  Sk,  of  Bot.  of  S.  C. 

ANISE  SEED  TEEB,  (lllidum  Floridanum  and  parviflorum). 
These  plants  have  the  smell  of  anise  seed,  and  should  be  ex- 
amined. Griffith  says  the  bark  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
eascarilla. 

TULIP  TEBE ;  WHITE  WOOD ;  POPLAK,  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera,  L.)  Grows  in  swamps;  diffused.  Collected  in  St. 
John's,  Charleston  district ;  Columbia ;  Newbern,  North  Caro- 
lina.  Fl.  June, 

Eberle,  Mat.  Med,  ii,  308 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  432 ;  Rush,  in  Trans. 
Phil.  Coll.  Phy.  1798;  Pe.  Mat,  Med.  ii,  743;  younger  Michaux 
on  Forest  Trees  of  North  America ;  Clayton,  Phil.  Trans.  8 
Carey's  Am.  Museum,  12 ;  Barton's  Collec.  Form.  Mat.  Med.  14 
Thacher's  TJ.  S.  Disp.;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  107;  Barton,  i 
92 ;  Ball.  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  190 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med 
iv,  130;  Annal.  de  Chimie,  ixxx,   215;  Lind.   Nat.  Syat.    Bot. 
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Eogers'  Inang.  Diss,  1802.  TMs  plant  is  Ionic,  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic,  and  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  aubstitutea  for  Peruvian  bark.  It  hae  been  employ- 
ed as  a  warm  sudorifle  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism 
and  gout;  and  Bigelow  thinks  it  valuable  as  a  storaaehic.  It 
was  administered  by  Dr.  Toung  and  himself,  combined  with 
laudanum,  in  hysteria,  and  the  former  says  that  in  all  the  mate- 
ria raediea  he  does  not  know  of  a  more  certain,  speedy,  and 
effectual  remedy  for  that  disease.  See  bis  letter  to  Grovernor 
Clayton.  "He  has  never  known  it  to  fail  in  a  single  case  of 
worms."  Am.  Museum,  xii;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  98.  Eaflnosc[ii6 
says  the  seeds  are  laxative,  and  the  leaves  are  used  as  an  exter- 
nal application  for  headache;  they  are  washed  and  applied  to 
the  forehead.  Merat  states  that  it  is  useful  in  phthisis,  and  he 
also  refers  to  its  vermifuge  properties ;  employed  in  relaxed 
states  of  the  stomach  (reldcliemens')  and  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  dysentery ;  this  is  corroborated  by  Thaoher,  Ane,  Journal  do 
M4d.  Ixx,  530;  J.  C.  Mayer,  Mem.  on  L.  tulipifera,  in  the  Mem 
de  I'Acad.  de  Berlin,  1796 ;  Euch.  Mem.  sur  lo  tulipier,  Tilloch's 
Magazine ;  Hildebrande,  Essai  sur  an  nouveau  suecedane  du 
(juinqnina  in  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixvi,  201 ;  Oarminati  sur  lea  pro- 
pri^tea  medicinales  del'ecorce  de  tulipier.  Its  analysis,  etc.,  in 
the  Mem.  of  Koy.  Inst.  Lombardy,  iii,  4;  in  the  Supplem.  to 
Mer.  Diet.  1846,  436.  M.  Bouchardat  advises,  aa  the  most  pre- 
ferable mode  of  exhibiting  it  in  fevers,  the  wine  made  with  the 
bark  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  to  which  he  adds  of  white  wine 
seven  or  eight  times  the  amount  of  the  alcoholic  infusion.  Bull, 
de  Therap.  xix,  246;  S,  Cubierc's  Hist.  Tulip.  Paris,  1800;  see 
Tract,  of  Bouchardat  in  Ann.  de    Therap.    75,   1841. 

Dr,  J.  P.Emmet,  in  bis  Analysis  in  the  Pbil.  J.  Pharm.  iii,  5, 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  in  it — liriodendrine. 
This  is  solid,  brittle  and  inodorous  at  40°,  fusible  at  180°,  and 
volatile  at  270°  It  is  aoluble  in  alcohol,  thought  to  be  analo- 
gous to  camphor,  and  to  the  principle  found  in  the  Magnolia 
grandifiora,  and  to  conaist  of  a  resin  and  a  volatile  oil ;  hence  the 
alcoholic  tincture  is  preferable.  The  powdered  bark  in  eyrup 
is  given  to  children  who  are  liable  to  convulaiona  from  worms, 
to  promote  their  expulsion,  and  to  strengthen  the  tone  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  bark  should  be  pulveriaed  and  bottled. 
I  have  employed  a  strong  infuaion  of  the  bark  and  root  of  this 
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plant  as  an  anti-intorraitteutj  among  a  number  of  negroes,  and 
am  much  pleased  with  its  efficacy.  See  the  wild  Jalap  {Po- 
dophyllum peliatum,)  in  conjiinotion  with  which  it  was  uanaliy 
given.  In  Virginia,  the  decoction  of  the  bark,  with  that  of  the 
Oornus  Florida  (dogwood)  and  tiie  Prinos  veTticillatus,  in  given 
to  horsea  affected  with  the  bots.  The  poplar  bark  powdered  is 
a  valnable  remedy  as  a  tonic  for  horses.  An  infusion  may  bo 
given  to  a  horse,  or  the  bark  placed  in  his  trough  to  he  chewed. 
It  gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs  when  they  are  "off  their 
feed,"  in  veterinary  or  jockey  parlance.  Thia  tree  I  notice  in 
unusual  abundance  along  the  line  of  railroad  from  Eingville  to 
Columbia,  8,  C;  alao  in  Spartanbnrg  district,  8.  C,  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  Dose  of  bark  xx-xxx  grs.  It  is  a  stimulant  tonic, 
slightly  diaphoretic.  The  infusion  or  decoction  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water ;  dose  one  or  two  fluid 
ounces.  Dose  of  the  saturated  tincture  a  fluid  drachm.  The 
wood  is  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  weather — ^it  is  light, 
smooth,  fine  grained,  and  flexible;  employed  for  various  me- 
chanical purposes — for  carving  and  ornamental  work ;  for 
making  carriage  and  door  panels,  ebflirs,  cabinets,  etc.  Seo 
alao  Mx,  Forest  Trees  of  America. 

ANONACE^.  (The  Papaw   Tribe.) 

The  plants  of  this  order  generally  possess  a  powerful  aromatic 
taste  and  smell  in  all  the  parts. 

")  Uvaria  triloba,  T.  and  G-ray. 
PAPAW;  CUSTAED  APPLE,  ^Anona  triloba,  Unn. 

J  Asijnina  triloba,  Ell.  Sk. 

Grows  in  rich  soils  along  streams.  I  have  observed  it  inPair- 
field  and  Spartanburg  districts,  South  Carolina,  and  collected  it 
in  St.  John's ;  Mr.  Elliott  says  it  is  found  at  Beck's  ferry,  Sa- 
vannah river,  and  North  Carolina.    El.  May. 

Diet,  de  Mat.  Med  par  M^r  and  de  L.  tom.  i,  311.  The  rind 
of  the  fruit  of  the  A.  triloba  of  Linn,  possesses  a  very  active 
acid ;  pulp  sonxetiraes  employed  as  a  topical  application  in  ul- 
cers. Liud.  Nat.  8yst.  Bot.  69.  "Juice  of  unripe  fruit  is  a  pow- 
erful and  efficient  vermifuge;  the  powder  of  the  seeds  answers 
the  same  purpose ;  a  principal  constituent  of  the  juice  ia  fib- 
rin— a  product  supposed  peculiar  to  animal  substancea  and  to 
fungi."    "  The  tree  has,  moreover,  the  property  of  rendering  the 
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tonghest  animal  sabstances  tender  by  causing  a  aeparatioii  of 
tlie  muscular  fibre — its  very  vapor  even  does  this ;  newly  killed 
meat  suspended  over  the  loaves,  and  even  old  hogs  and  poultry, 
when  fed  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  become  '  tender  in  a  few 
hours !'  "  Lind.  loc.  cit.  The  sap  of  the  Papaw  tree,  {Garica  pa- 
paya),  which  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  by  incision,  is  white 
and  excessively  viaoous.  In  a  specimen  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
Vauquelin  found  a  matter  having  the  chemical  properties  of  ani- 
mal albumen,  and  lastly,  fatty  matter.  Bouseingault,  This 
tree  can  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  South  and  I  would  in- 
vite examination  into  these  very  curious  properties.  For  an 
excellent  description  of  the  Papaw,  see  Hooker  in  the  Hot. 
Magazine,  898,  At  Pittsburgh,  a  spirituous  li<iuor  has  been 
made  from  the  fruit.  Michaux  notices  that  the  cellular  integu- 
ment of  the  bark,  and  particularly  that  of  the  roots,  exhales  in 
summer  a  nauseous  odor  so  strong  aa  to  occasion  sickness  if  re- 
apirod  in  eonflned  air.     Am.  Sylva. 

UMBELLIFER^.     (The  Umbelliferous    Tribe.) 

This  order  is  nearly  related  to  the  Eananculacoai,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  in  cold  countries,  and  on  the  mountains  of  tropical 
regions.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  are  often  poisonous,  some 
virulently  so ;  others  are  nutritive  and  wholesome;  of  the  for- 
mer, the  hemlock  is  an  example;  of  the  latter,  the  celery  and 
parsley. 

PENNY  "WORT ;  "WATBE  GRASS,  {HydroeoiyU  umbellata, 
L.)  Grows  in  bogs  and  wet  marshes ;  collected  in  St.  John's ; 
vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Newbern,  N.  0.  .  Fl.  May. 

Mer  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  tom.  iii,  560.  Employed  with 
great  efficacy  in  Braai!  against  hypochondriacism.  According 
to  one  author,  the  root  is  so  valuable  in  diaeaaes  of  the  kidney 
as  not  to  bo  replaced  by  any  other  medicines.  It  is  emetic, 
diuretic  and  vulnerary.  I  see  no  mention  of  it  in  the  English 
or  American  works. 

SANICLE ;  BLACK  SNAOIIIOOT,  iSanicula  Marylandiea, 
L.)  Diffused,  grows  i a  shady  spots;  collected  in  St.  John's; 
vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Newbern,  N.  0.     PI.  July. 

Mer,  and  de  h.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi,  201.  The  Indians  used  it 
as  we  do  sarsaparilla  in  syphilis,  and  also  in  diseases  of  the 
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In  the  12tb  Bd.  U.  S.  Disp.  1866,  the  author  states  that  the 
root  haa  an  aromatic  taste,  and  has  been  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy  in  intermittent  fever,  and  that  Dp.  J,  E.  Zabriakie  haa 
found  it  highly  effeetnal  in  chorea.  lie  considers  it  most 
efficient  ia  substance,  and  he  gives  the  powder  to  children  of 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  three  times 
a  day.    Am.  J.  Med.  S.  C. ;  N.  S.  xii,  374. 

BUTTON  SNAKEROOT,  (Eryngium  aquattcum,  L.  E. 
Yucccefolium  of  Mx.)  Damp  pine  lands ;  diffused ;  collected  in 
St.  John's  ;  Charleston  ;  K.  C.     Fi.  July. 

Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  268;  Ell.  Eot.  i,  343;  Barton's  Oollec.  i,  3; 
Frost's  Elems.  280 ;  U.  S.  Diap.  318  ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Med,  iiij  145 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol,  art.  Button  snakeroot,  310, 545 . 
The  decoction  is  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  sometimes  emetic. 
Elliott  says  it  is  preferred  by  some  physicians  to  the  seneka 
snakeroot.  Barton,  in  his  Collections,  states  that  it  is  allied  to 
the  oontrayerva  of  the  shops.  This  plant  is  possessed  of  un- 
doubted diuretic  powers,  and  in  combination  with  the  Iris 
versicolor  (blue  flag),  was  much  employed  by  Dr.  McEride,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  dropsy.  (See  I,  versic.)  Great  use  ia  fre- 
quently made  of  them  in  popular  practice,  Shecut  in  his  Flora 
Carol.  310,  atates  that  the  decoction  and  tincture  are  given  with 
benefit  in  pleurisies,  colds,  and  most  of  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  mucous  passages.  It  ia  also  said  to  act  as  an 
eacharotie — keeping  down  fungua  flesh,  and  preventing  mortifi- 
cation. The  root,  when  chewed,  sensibly  excites  a  flow  of 
saliva.  The  E.  aromatieum,  an  aromatic  species,  grows  in  East 
and  South  Florida;  Baldwin  in  Chapman's  Flora,  The  E. 
maratimum,  of  England,  penetrates  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet, 

FEVER  WEED,  (Bryngium  ffstidum,  L.)  Elliott  is  doubtful 
whether  this  plant  comes  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  us;  it 
has,  however,  been  noticed  by  writers  as  a  S.  0.  species,  and 
Michanx  found  it  in  Florida.  T,  and  Gray  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  United  States.  Yicinity  of 
Charleston,  Bachman ;  not  in  Curtis'  Cat.  Shec.  Flora  Caroh 
54.  "An  admirable  febrifnge."  Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Med.  iii,  145  ;  Aublet,  i,  284.  Eotboll  says  it  is  a  sedative, 
alterative,  and  febrifuge.  Sprengel,  Hist.  de.  la  Med,  v,  467 ; 
iiind.  Species,  PI.  336.    Not  iueluded  in  Chapman's  Flora. 
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ACONITE;  MONKS-HOOD;  WOLFSBANE;  (Acomtti'm 
uncinatum,  JJ.)  Shady  banks  of  atroame  among  tlie  mountiiina 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  northward;  also,  Aconitum  reclina- 
turn.  Gray.    Mountains  of  N.  C. 

Most  of  the  Aconites,  particularly  those  with  blao  flowers, 
are  highly  poisonous.  This  epeeiea  should  be  carefully  experi- 
mented with,  as  it  may  be  made  to  supply  tbe  tincture  of 
aconite  and  aconitia  for  medicinal  and  chemical  purposes.  The 
active  principal  is  "  the  most  vlralent  poison  known,  not  ex- 
cepting praaie  acid,  aa  prepared  by  Moison,  of  London.  1-50 
of  a  grain  has  endangered  life."  Wilson's  Euval  Encyc.  Chris- 
tison  states  that  this  species  is  possessed  of  an  intense  acrimony. 
See  also  works  on  Materia  Medica.  "  The  1-100  part  of  a  grain 
has  produced  a  feeling  of  numbness,  weight,  and  constriction, 
which  has  lasted  a  whole  day."  The  tincture  of  aconite  is  more 
manageable,  and  is  useful  as  an  external  aniesthetic  in  frontal 
neuralgia,  local  pains,  etc.  The  writer  has  used  it  largely  in 
this  way  whilst  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  Charleston, 
and  with  chloroform  and  glycerine  to  relieve  the  itching  in 
prurigo  and  camp  itch  (1868).  No  remedy,  save  chloroform, 
equals  it  when  applied  locally  for  the  relief  of  pain.  The 
tincture  may  be  combined  with  oil  and  chloroform,  as  a  liniment 
in  rheumatism.  See  Pnff  Ball  (LycopeTdon),  the  dust  of  which 
is  said  to  be  a  good  anessthetic  agent. 

AM.  HEMLOCK;  SNAKE-WEED ;  BEAVER  POISON, 
(Gicuta  maculata,  h.  Walt.  PI.,  Carolina).  Grows  in  bogs  and 
innndated  land;  collected  in  St,  John's;  Charleston;  Newbern, 
N.  0.     Fl.  Aug. 

TJ.  S.  Disp.  1242 ;  Barton's  CoUec.  1846  ;  Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  Med.  ii,  282 ;  Big,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  125 ;  Schcepf,  M.  Mod. 
36;  Stockbridge,  N.  England  Journal,  iii,  334;  Mitchell,  Ely, 
and  Muhlenburg,  Med.  licpos.  xvii,  303;  Stearns,  Am.  Herbal, 
1V2.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  are  resolvent,  powerfully 
narcotic,  sedative,  and  anodyne.  It  resembles  conium  in  its 
effects,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  "  It  relieves  pain  from 
cancer  more  powerfully  than  opium ;"  employed  in  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers,  gleets,  painful  uterine  discharges,  venereal  ulcers, 
epilepsies,  and  convulsions;  it  promotes  perspiration  and  urine, 
and,  externally  applied,  disperses  hard  tumours.     It  is  closely 
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analogotis  to  the  European  speeiee,  the  C.  virosa;  Bigelow  says 
identical  with  it.  The  dose  of  the  leaves  in  powder  is  one  to 
two  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  infusion,  or  one  grain  of  the 
extract,  increasing  it  as  the  system  becomes  tolerant.  This 
plant  has  repeatedly  oceaaioned  the  death  of  those  mistaking  it 
for  others.  An  active  emetic,  to  which  an  Infusion  of  galls  may 
be  added,  will  generally  give  relief.  The  vegetable  acids,  lemon 
juice,  and  vinegar,  neutralize  its  effects ;  and  strong  tea  and 
coffee  are  the  best  antidotes  for  the  stupor  which  follows  its 
employment. 

Dr.  Stearns,  in  his  account  of  the  plants  of  Michigan  (Proc. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.  1858,  253)  states  that  Dr.  Norton,  of 
Minnesota,  highly  recommends  it  as  a  specific  in  nervous  and 
sick  headache.  By  a  chemical  analysis,  Dr.  J.  B.  Young  found 
in  the  seeds  a  volatile  oil,  a  principle  supposed  to  be  identical 
■with  conia,  etc.      (Am.  J.  Pharm,  sxvii,  294),  U.  S.  Diep.  12th  Ed. 

CELERY,  (Apium  graveolens).  Ex.  colt.  Milne,  Ind.  Bot.  420. 
The  fresh  roots,  observes  Dr.  Lewis,  when  produced  in  their 
native  water  soil,  are  supposed  to  partake  of  the  ill  quality  of 
those  of  the  hemlock  kind,  and  to  be  particularly  hurtful  to 
epileptic  and  pregnant  women.  So  that  wo  have  here  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  Natural  System,  as  It  may 
be  remembered  that,  in  describing  the  characteristics  of  this 
order,  this  plant  was  alluded  to  as  forming  an  exception. 

PARSLEY,  (Apium petroselinurn),  Ex.  cult.  Leaves  aromatic 
and  slightly  diuretic,  and  used  as  such.  A  recent  Journal 
contains  the  following:  Two  physicians  of  Paris  have  published 
a  very  important  memoir,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  known 
the  immense  resources  which  the  healing  art  may  draw  from 
the  seed  of  the  Parsley.  This  common  indigenious  plant  pos- 
sesses incontestible  febrifuge  properties;  the  decoction  of  its 
se^da  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  Cinchona,  and  the  active 
principal  which  has  been  drawn  from  it,  aod  which  they  desig- 
nate under  the  name  of  Apiol,  is  equivalent  to  Quinine  in  the 
treatment  of  local  intermittent  fevers. 

The  U.S.  Disp.  12th  Ed.  refers  to  the  substances  apiin  and  apiol 
furnished  by  the  seeds  and  root  of  this  plant,  and  also  states  that 
the  juice  of  the  fresh  herb  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine — and  the  seeds  also,  according   to    M.  M,    Joaet    and 
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Homoile,  yieldapiol  and  act  on  the  system  very  much  likeqainin6j 
prodncing  in  the  dose  of  about  15  grains  oerebra!  excitation,  and 
ill  increased  doses  causing  a  species  of  intoxication  with  giddi- 
ness, wasted  sights  and  sounds,  etc.  In  temperate  latitudes 
it  cured  inter  mitten  ts  in  the  proportion  of  86  per  cent.  It 
has  also  been  employed  as  an  cmmenagogue  in  dose  of  four 
grains  morning  and  evening.  (Journ,  de  Pharm.  Juno,  1861.) 
It  is  sometimes  given  in  capsules  of  gelatin. 

BISHOP'S  WEED,  I  ^is^^F^^m  capiUacea, pG.^Jxd  T.  and 
'  J  Gray.    Ammi  majus  of  Walter. 
Grows  in  damp  soils.  PI.  July.     N.  0.     Shee.  Flora  Carol.  136- 

nr  A  rii-p-p  Tj  A  vaMT-D    1  iSium  nodiflorum,  Walt,  and  Ell,  Sk. 

WAlJiK  rAttoWir,    ^selosdadium  otKooh. 
"  Probably  introduced ;  abundant  around  Charleston."    Ell. 

Thornton's  Pam.  Herbal,  297;  Eay's  Cat.  Plantarum,  213 ; 
Diet,  de  M.  M6d.  It  is  recommended  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Withering  relates  the  ease  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  cured  of  a 
very  obstinate  attack  by  taking  three  large  spoonfuls  of  the 
juice  twice  a  day ;  "  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen,"  says  Thorn- 
ton, "two  ounces  administered  every  morning  with  tbe  greatest 
advantage."  It  is  not  nauseous,  and  children  take  it  readily, 
mixed  with  milk.  When  it  is  prepared  in  this  way  it  is  not 
disagreeable,  and  does  not  affect  the  head,  stomach,  or  bowels. 
TJ.  8.  Disp.  1296.  Tbe  juice  has  also  been  employed  in  scrofu- 
lous swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  is  considered 
diuretic.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  369 ;  Bull,  des  So.  M.  de  Ferus. 
xviii,  420  and  xx,  421. 

PBrfflEL,  (Fcejiiculum  officinale).  Introduced  from  Europe; 
cultivated. 

The  seeds  of  Fennel  are  well  known ;  employed  in  flatulent 
colic  for  their  oarminitivc  and  stimulant  properties.  The  oil  of 
fennel  is  also  used  for  tho  same  purpose,  and  to  correct  the  tsj^te 
of  medicine.     Soe  authors. 


COW    PAESNIP;    MASTBRWOET,   (Seradeum 
Mx.)     Mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

This  is  an  acrid  plant,  much  esteemed  by  tho  Indiana.  Bige- 
low.  Mat.  Med.  203,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  poisonous,  and 
should  be  used  cautiously  when  gathered  from  wet  places. 
The  root  and  leaves  have  an  unpleasant  and  rank  odour,  and 
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the  taste  is  pungeot  and  aci-id.  Its  qualities  are  certainly  active . 
Griffith.  The  root,  in  a  dried  state,  is  used  as  a  diuretic  expec- 
torant and  antispasmodic.  It  has  been  greatly  employed  by 
Empyrica.  Dr.  G-rifiith  quotes  a  paper  by  Dr.  Orne,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  read  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1803,  in  which 
be  reports  three  out  of  five  cases  of  epilepsy  cured  by  it.  He 
gave  it  in  large  doses  both  in  substance,  and  in  infnsion.  Dr.  Cos, 
Am,  Disp.  326,  recommends  it  aa  a  stomachic  and  carminative, 
and  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  acoompauied  with  flatulence  and  car- 
dialgia,  he  used  a  strong  decoction  of  it  with  benefit.  The 
leaves  are  used  externally  as  rubefacients  as  a  cataplasm  in  ab- 
scesses, and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  expectorant.  Dr.Eichardson, 
Faun.  Bor.  Am.,  says  the  Northern  Indiana  use  a  portion  of  the 
hollow  stem  of  this  plaut  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  male  deer, 
to  attract  the  female  within  gunshot.     Urifflth. 

ASeBUOA;  MASTBEWOET,  }  i'iS^jJ^^'^i,  "'=• 
I  have  collected  it  in  rich  woods  in  Fairfield  district ;  also 
rarely  in  upper  St.  John's,  Charleston  district,     FI.  July. 

Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  469 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med. 
276  ;  Le.  M.  Med.  i,  85  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Eot.  86  ;  U.  S.  Disp.  98  ; 
Journal  de  Pharm.  3e  ser.  2 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.,  Med.  i, 
296;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  167,  The  root  is  edible,  and  possesses 
moi'e  aroma  than  any  of  our  indigenous  plants.  It  is  used  in 
spasmodic  vomiting,  flatulent  C  1  and  nervous  headaches  ; 
some  say  it  is  powerfully  mn  at,oguo.  The  vittfe  of  some 
species  are  filled  with  a  pun  ent  1  A  candy  is  sometimes 
prepared  with  the  roots  bo  1  d  n  uga  The  great  fragrance 
of  this  root  has  caused  it  to  b  If      nany  purposes  by  the 

confectioner  and  others ;  the  t  nd  t  Iks  also  are  candied. 
The  seeds  are  cordial,  tonic,  and  carminitive ;  and  the  plant 
was  in  repute  at  one  time  as  a  preventive  of  pestilence  to  those 
who  bore  it  about  them.  "  The  pulverized  root,  in  doses  of  a 
drachm,  is  said  to  be  very  useful  in  pestilential  fevers  and 
diseases  of  the  liver;  and  a  paste  of  its  root  and  vinegar  used  to 
be  carried  and  smelled  at  by  physicians  during  the  prevalence 
of  epidemics,  as  a  preventive  of  infection."  Wilson's  Eural  Cyc. 
'Angelica"  is  stated  in  some  tables  to  yield  more  potash  even 
than  wormwood  or  fumitory.  See  "  Chenopodium  "  and  "Mima- 
ria"  in  this  volume.     Chapman  does  not  'include  the  A.  lucida 
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in  hie  Flora — he  has  Archangelica  hirsuta,  T.  and  G.  A.  triqumata, 
Ell,  N.  C.  Drs.  "Wood  aad  Griffitli  refer  to  Angelica  atropur- 
purea  as  a  native  of  the  South,  and  Dr.  Griffith  includes  J. 
lucida,  also,  as  a  highly  aromatic  plant. 

DILL,  (Anethum  fieniculum,  L.)  Introd.  cult,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  employed  in  flatulent  colic  as  a  carminative  and  anti- 
spasmodic. The  oil  has  been  given  in  hiccough.  Millie,  in  his 
Ind.  Bot.  404,  eaya  :  The  herb,  hoiled  in  hroth,  has  been  used 
vrith  great  success  in  preventing  obesity."     See  authors, 

CAEEOT,  (Daueus  carota,  Toum.)  Completely  naturalized, 
says  Elliott,  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  I^orth  Carolina. 
Collected  in  St.  John's;  Charleston.     Fl.  April. 

Woodv.  Med.  Bot. ;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.,  401.  The  root  and 
seeda  are  stimulant,  carminative,  and  eminently  diaretic ;  em- 
ployed with  great  success  in  strangury,  anasarcons  swelUnga  of 
lower  extremities,  in  suppression  of  urine,  and  in  painful  micturi- 
tion. EberleonDiseasesofChildren,  110;  Am.  Herbal,  92;  J^rost's 
Elems.  Mat.  Med.  298.  Dr.  Chapman  used  a  strong  infusion  in 
gravel.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  299 ;  Flora  Med.  ii, 
99 ;  see  Chemical  Anal,  by  Bouillon  Dagrange,  in  the  Journal 
de  Pharm,  i,  529.  Britanet  and  himself  wrote  a  book  on  the 
plant  (which  may  be  seen  in  the  Now  York  Hosp.  Lib.)  The 
root  contains  some  volatile  oil,  a  large  proportion  of  pectin,  a  pe- 
culiar coloring  principle  called  carotin,  and  sugar.  Griffith,  Med. 
Bot.  337.  The  authors  alluded  to  above  contend  that  the  plant 
acta  as  a  sedative,  even  topically  applied.  In  the  form  of  a 
poultice,  it  calms  pain,  is  antiseptic,  and  corrects  the  intolerable 
fetor  arising  from  internal  diseases — as  of  the  ear,  for  example. 
Dr.  Geo.  "Wilkes,  ophthalmic  Surgeon,  New  York,  informs  me 
that  he  finds  it  invaluable  in  this  respect.  Mem.  de  Museum,  iv, 
102;  Suppl.  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  1846;  Vauqnelin  upon  the  Pectic 
Acid  in  the  Boot  of  the  Carrot,  Journal  de  Pharm.  xv,  340. 
The  essential  oil  is  regarded  as  emmenagogue  and  anti-hysteric. 
Ancien  Journal  de  Med,  xxiv,  68.  In  Germany,  it  is  considei-ed 
vermifuge.  Crantz,  Mat,  Med,  i,  23.  Shecut,  in  his  Flora 
Carol.,  alhides  to  its  employment  in  gravel,  and  in  expelling  a 
species  of  tape  worm.  A  syrup  similar  to  treacle  has  been 
obtained    from  it,  and  by  distillation,  a   liquor  nearly  equ^l  in 
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flavor  to  brandy.  An  old  Encyclopcedia,  in  a  very  favorable 
notice  of  the  carrot,  then  not  so  generally  known,  gives  this 
statement : 

"  Tarious  but  iinsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  get 
sugar  from  carrots — they  yielded  only  a  thick  syrup  similar  to 
treacle.  These  roots  have  been  lately  employed  more  advan- 
tageously in  distQlation.  A  distiller  has  obtained  from  ten 
pounds  of  carrots,  one  quart  of  '  first  runnings '  and  half  a  pint 
of  very  strong  ardent  spirits." 

Much  nse  is  made  of  the  seeds  of  this-plant  in  popular  prac- 
tice as  a  diuretic.  For  this  purpose  a  drachm  of  the  bruised 
seeds,  which  are  excitant  and  carminative,  may  be  taken  at 
ODce,  or  an  infusion  of  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  may  be  given 
dnring  the  day.  Prof.  Proctor  has  made  an  ointment  of  the 
root  grated  and  mixed  with  lard  and  wax  melted,  and  slightly 
evaporated  and  then  strained.  It  is  used  in  excoriated  or  nice- 
rated  surfaces  requiring  a  gentle  etimnlation.  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th 
Edition. 

yniiT)  CAEEOT,  (Daucus  pusiUus,  Mx.)  Grows  on  the  Sa- 
vannah Eiver;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Charleston.  Bach..  K  C, 

Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  318;  Bell's  Pract.  Hict.  162. 
The  seeds  contain  more  volatile  oil  than  the  other  species, 
howevei',  possesses  nearly  the  same  properties.    Used  as  a 
retie  in  calculous  diseases,  snppression  of  urine,  etc,' 

ARALIACB^.     (TAe  Aralia  Tribe.) 

GINSENG,  (Panax  qumquefoUum,  L.)  Rich  soUs  in  the  moun- 
tains of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  westward.     Fl.  May, 

Am,  Herbal,  157,  by  Stearns.  In  China  they  drink  an  infu- 
sion of  the  root  instead  of  tea,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they 
have  recourse  to  it  as  a  last  resort  in  all  diseases;  Dr.  James 
•saysjmore  especially  in  all  cachectic  and  consumptive  eases, 
and  in  those  arising  from  debility  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Healdo 
also  alludes  to  their  great  confidence  in  it  as  a  restorative  after 
great  fatigue,  as  an  anti-spasmodic  in  nervous  affections,  in 
coma,  and  as  an  aphrodisiac ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
of  the  sliced  root  are  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  two  ounces 
of  the  decoction,  or  twenty  grains  of  the  root  in  substance,  is 
employed.  Jartoux,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  xxviii,  239,  states  that, 
after  being  fatigued  by  travelling  three  days,  he  employed  the 
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decoction  of  the  leaves  intoraally,  and  as  an  application  to  the 
feet,  and  was  satisfied  of  its  utility,  being  completely  revived 
by  it.  Dr.  Wood,  in  tbe  U.  S.  Disp.  530,  says,  it  is  very  little 
mnre  than  a  demiflcent ;  but  Lindley,  Nat,  Syet,  Bot.  25,  thinks 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  ginseng  having  an  in- 
vigorating and  stimulant  power,  when  fresh.  Big.  Am.  Med, 
Bot.  ii,  82 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  356,  and  iv,  176 ; 
Plor.  M6d.  iv,  185;  Kaempher,  Amoen.  Academicffi,  v,  218 1  His- 
toire  dn  Japon,  vi,  218  ;  Burmann,  Flo.  Ind,  tab.  29,  i ;  L'Bncy- 
clop.  Ohinoise,  Ixcii ;  Flora  Cochine,  806 ;  Lafltteau,  Descrip.  du 
Ginseng,  Paris,  1718,  i,  12.  Dr.  Sarrazin  introduced  it  into 
notice  in  Europe.  Trans.  Eoy.  Acad.  Sci.,  Bartram  Com.  61, 
1741 ;  J.  P.  Bregnius,  Diss.  Med.  de  Eadice  Ginseng,  1700 ;  Coxe, 
Am.  Disp.  434.  Cullen  in  bis  Mat.  Med.  270,  refers  to  its  effi- 
cacy in  Increasing  virility.  See  Merat,  loc.  eit.  "  J'avoue  qu'un 
individn  q^ui  en  avait  fait  usage  dans  cet  derniere  intention 
pendant  long  temps,  n'en  obtint  absolument  aucun  resultat." 
S.  Vaillant  in  Acad,  des  Sci.  1718;  Bourdelin,  Hist,  .de  i'Acad. 
1797;  Lafltteau,  Mem,  concemant  la  pr6cieuse  plante  de  Gin- 
seng, Paris,  1788;  Kalm,  Travels,  iii,  114;  Osbeck's  China,  145; 
Heberden,  Med.  Trans,  iii,  34;  Fothergill,  Gent.  Mag.  xsiv,  209; 
loc.  eit,  sup.  The  Ginseng  was  an  article  of  importance  as  an 
export  from  Virginia.  The  root  is  thought  to  resemble  liquo- 
rice, and  may  partially  supply  the  place  of  that  article:  see 
Beport  from  Surgeon-General's  office,  C.  S.  A.,  1862, 

THEBB' LEAVED  GINSENG,  iPaimx  trifolium  L.)  N.  C. 
Croom. 

This  formed  an  article  of  considerable  trade  formerly  with 
the  Indians,  and  it  makes  an  excellent  cordial.  Mills'  Statistics 
of  South  Carolina, 

LIQTJOEICE,  (Glyq/n'hiza  glabra.)  Uxotic.  I  am  uncertain 
as  to  the  position  of  this  genus  in  the  Natural  system ;  it  should 
probably  be  placed  near  "Eobinia,"  Dr.  Wood  states,  U.  S. 
Disp.,  that  a  species  G.  lepidota  grows  about  St.  Louis  and  along 
the  bank  of  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  A  friend  informs  me  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  planted  near  Doko,  on  the  Charlotte 
Eailroad,  in  Sooth  Carolina,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly.  This 
plant  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  thp  Southern  States.  It  has 
been  grown  in  Texas.  Information  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
planting  and  culture  can  be  found  in  a  paper  in  Patent  Office 
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Eep.  1854,  p.  359.  I  append  the  foHowiog  practical  remarks: 
"The  sooner  Jiquorice  is  sold  the  heavier  it  weighs;  and  the 
greener  it  is  the  more  virtue  it  contains.  It  is  sold  in  three 
distinct  forms,  viz  :  in  the  roots,  in  powder,  and  in  its  inspissated 
jnice.  The  first  of  these  needs  no  explanation.  The  second  is 
prepared  by  cutting  the  small  roots  into  small  pieces,  drying 
them  in  an  oven  or  kiln,  and  grinding  them  in  a  mill.  The  thii-d 
kind  is  prepared  by  pounding  the  smaller  roots  and  fragments 
with  cold  water  for  nearly  two  days;  after  which  the  pulp  is  to 
be  squeezed,  and  the  jnice  boiled  do'wn  in  an  iron  pot  to  a  pitchy 
consistence,  and  then  rolled  or  stamped  into  sticks  or  cakes, 
which  ai-e  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  '  Spanish  Liquo- 
rice." Liquorice  roots  will  keep  a  year  if  laid  in  sand,  and  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry  cellar;  and  if  the  sets,  or  runners,  or.  buds,  are 
cut  ready  for  planting,  tied  in  bundles,  and  sent  by  land  car- 
riage, they  will  keep  a  fortnight.  If  packed  in  sand,  and  sent 
by  water,  they  will  keep  some  three  or  four  months,  especially 
the  more  hardy  buds."  In  the  Patent  Office  Reports  for  1854-'55, 
the  cultivation  of  a  number  of  medical  plants  is  described,  par- 
ticularlj-  those  yielding  aromatic  oils. 

TOOTHACHE  BUSH;  ANGELICA  TEEB;  PRICKLY 
ASH ;  PRICKLY  ELDER,  {Ar«Ua  spinosa,  L.)  Collected  in 
St.  John's;  rich  soils  along  fences;  Charleston,  Florida  and 
Horth  Carolina, 

Plant  often  confounded  with  the  Xanthoxylon;  properties 
somewhat  similar.  See  X.  fraxineum,  which  is  the  true  Prickly 
Ash.  BU.  Eot.  373;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  i,  379; 
Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  100;  Shec.  Elora  Carol.  191;  Erost's  Elems. 
20 ;-  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  345.  It  is  a  stimulating  and  very 
certain  diaphoretic,  "  probably  to  be  preferred  to  any  emetic 
yet  discovered  among  our  native  plants."  This  sjjecies  is  more 
stimulating  than  the  A.  nudicaidis.  The  infusion  of  the  hark 
of  the  root  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  cutaneous 
eruptions,  also  employed  in  lues  venerea.  Pursh  states  that  a 
vinous  or  spirituous  infttsion  of  the  berries  is  remarkable  for  their 
power  in  relieving  rheumatic  pains,  and  the  tincture  is  also  given 
jn  Virginia  in  violent  colics.  See  Dr.  Meara's  experiments. 
M^rat  says,  it  has  been  used  to  allay  pain  caused  by  carious 
teeth.  Dose,  of  the  saturated  tincture,  a  tahlespoonful  three 
times   a  day.    A  decoction   is  often  preferred  in  rheumatism, 
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made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  a  quart  of  water ; 
taken  in  divided  doaes  several  times  a  day.  In  South  Carolina, 
this  plant,  is  the  rattlesnalie'a  master  jtar  excellence,  aceording  to 
the  negroes ;  they  rely  on  it  almost  exclusively  as  a  remedy  for 
the  bite  of  serpents.  I  am  informed  that  they  use  the  bark  of 
the  fresh  root  in  substance,  taken  internally,  also  applying  it 
powdered  to  the  wounded  part.  Dr.,  Meara  advises  that  the 
watery  infusion,  when  employed  as  a  diaphoretic,  should  be  made 
very  weak,  as  it  is  apt  to  excite  nausea,  and  cause  irritation  of 
the  salivary  glands. 

SPIKEHAED,  (Aralia  racemosa,  L.  Mx.)  Grows,  according  to 
Dr.  McBride,  in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
North  Cai-olina. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.,  note,  i,  373.  The  decoction  of  the  root  is  much 
esteemed  by  those  residing  in  the  mountainous  districts  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism  ;  no  doubt  possessed  of  stimulating  pro- 
perties. Michaux  cites  it  as  a  sudorific.  The  root,  when  boiled, 
yields  a  gummy  substance.  A  tea,  syrup,  or  tincture,  may  be 
made  of  the  roots  or  berries.  It  is  given  in  coughs,  asthma  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  Also  given  as  a  stimulant  in  menstrual 
obstructions  ;  said  to  be  in  high  repute  among  the  Indians.  See 
the  "  Indian  Guide  to  Health."  Dr.  Sarazzin  informs  us  that  it 
is  very  usefnl  as  a  cataplasm,  in  inveterate  ulcers ;  generally 
adapted  to  similar  piirpoees  with  the  A.  nudicaulis.  Mer.  and  de 
D.Dict.  dc  M.  Med.  i,  376;  U.  S.  Diep.;  Am.  Joai-nal  Med.  Sci. 
xix,  117. 

WILD  SAESAPAEILLA ;  WILD  LIQUORICE,  {Aralia 
nudicaulis,  Mx.)  Mountains  of  South  and  North  Carolina.  Fl. 
June. 

Raf.  Med.  Flora,  i,  53 ;  TJ.  S.  Disp.  116.  A  gently  stimulating 
diaphoretic ;  thought  to  be  alterative,  and  used  in  popular  prac- 
tice in  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  cutaneous  affections.  Mer.  and  . 
de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i,  375.  Dr.  Meara  records  the  roots  as  pos- 
sessing the  virtues  of  sarsapai-illa.  Mus.  Med.  Philos.  iv.  An  excit- 
ant diaphoretic,  and  eutrophic,  like  mezereon,  guaiac,  sarsaparOla, 
and  sassafras.  The  infusion  has  been  employed  with  success  in 
zona,  and  as  a  tonic  in  debility  of  stomach  (les  reldchemens 
d'estomac.')  Coxe,  U.  8.  Disp.  99  ;  Lindley's  Nat.  Syst.;  Griffith 
Med.  Bot.  344 ;  Phil.  Med.  Mus.  ii,  161.     Administered  in  domes- 
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tic  practice,  in  pulmonary  disease,  wliorQ  inii animation  dooa  not 
coexist. 

DWARF  ELDER,  {Aralia  hispida,  Mx.)  Mountains  of  North 
Carolina  and  northward. 

Dr.  Peck  strongly  recommends  the  root  as  a  diuretic  in  di-opsy. 
He  asea  it  in  the  form  of  decoction  and  finds  it  pleasanter  to  the 
taste  and  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach  than  moat  other  medi- 
cinee  of  the  same  class.  Am.  J.  Med.  S.  C.  xix,  117 ;  TJ.  S- 
Disp.,  12th  Edition. 

,     BEEBEEACEiE.     {^The  Berberry  Tribe:) 
AMEEIOAW  BAEBEEEY,  iBerberi.s  valgaris,  "Walt.  Fl"  Carol. 
Berberis  Canadensis,  Ph.  and  Bl!.)  Grows  wild  in  St.  John's,  Berke- 
ley, near  Woodlawn,  PI.;  upper  districts  of  Georgia,  South  and 
North  Carolina,  and  northward.     Fl.  May. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol,  (see  B.  vulgaris,)  268 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
30 ;  V.  S.  Disp.  1233,  Appendix.  The  B.  vulgaris  of  Europe, 
with  which  this  plant  is  not  identical,  though  differing  from  it 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  medicinal  properties,  has  received  con- 
siderable attention.  They  are  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in 
jaundice,  and  in  dysentery  and  diarrhcea ;  it  is  supposed  tliat  the 
acid  is  specific.  From  analysis  by  Buchner  and  Herberger,  it  is 
shown  that  the  root  contains  a  new  principle  called  berberine, 
which  acts  hke  rhubarb,  and  with  equal  promptness  and  activity. 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  113 ;  Journal  de  Phai-m.  1233 ;  Trans.  Phil. 
Soc.  1834 ;  Analysis  in  Journal  de  Pharm.  xxiv,  39 ;  Mer.  and  de 
L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplement,  1846,  101.  Prom  the  berries  a 
syrup  is  obtained  which  is  adapted  to  putrid  fevers,  and  those  of 
a  low  type ;  a  coolmg  drink  is  also  made  with  them,  and  given 
in  similar  eases.  The  root  boiled  in  lye  imparts  a  yellow  color  to 
wool.  I  have  observed  the  remarkable  irritability  of  the  stamens 
in  the  species  growing  in  South  Carolina,  which,  when  touched, 
instantly  spring  down  upon  the  stigma,  and  in  this  way  com- 
municate their  pollen  to  it.  It  was  said  to  have  a  singular  effect 
upon  wheat  growing  near  it,  turning  the  ears  black  for  some  dis- 
tance around ;  but  this,  however,  is  doubted.  The  berries  are 
acid.  The  English  barberry  {B.  vulgaris')  has  attracted  much 
attention ;  its  fruit  is  edible,  and  much  discussion  has  been  ex- 
cited whether  or  not  it  produces  smut  in  wheat  or  corn  when 
planted  near  it.    Experiments  touching  this  peculiarity  should 
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be  performed  with  respeet  to  onr  barberry.  Per  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  above  question,  see  Wilson's  Rural 
Oyc.  Art  Barberry.  Thaer,  in  his  "Principles  of  Agriculture," 
p.  409,  says  :  "  One  very  extraordinary  fact  is  that  the  barberry 
bush  will  produce  smut,  or  something  very  similar  to  it,  in  all 
corn  growing  within  a  considerable  distance  of  it.  This  is 
a  fact  which  has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  observa- 
tions and  experiments  in  almost  all  countries.  But  it 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  and  satisfactorily  ascertained 
in  what  manner  the  barberry  produces  this  effect.  My 
friends  Einhoff  has  made  several  experiments  on  the  possi- 
bility of  communicating  the  cecidium  (a  parasitical  fungus)  to 
cereals  by  cutting  branches  from  the  barberry,  which  were 
quite  covered  with  it,  and  sbaking  them  over  the  corn,  or  else 
planting  them  in  the  midsfc  of  it ;  but  be  never  succeeded  in 
thus  producing  the  disease ;  therefore  it  wouid  seem  that  it  is 
not  the  communication  of  this  dust,  but  the  vegetation  of  the 
barberry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cornfield,  which  engenders  the 
disease.  Nor  will  it  attack  crops  planted  near  young  and  new- 
ly made  barberry  hedges ;  but  as  these  latter  grow  up,  the  dis- 
ease will  appear  until  these  hedges  are  rooted  up.  As  soon  as 
the  barberry  has  been  thoroughly  extirpated,  the  evil  disap- 
pears." Thaer  considers  mill  or  me!-dew  a  disea.Be  of  the  skin 
of  plants.  See  this  work  for  information  on  diseases  affecting 
the  cereals — on  irrigation,  etc.  Translated  by  William  Shaw 
and  C.  W.  Johnson,  New  YorJr,  1852.  It  is  believed  by  some 
in  this  country  that  the  pokeweed  {Phytolacca,')  if  allowed  to 
die  in  a  cotton  field,  will  produce  mst.     This  is  quite  unlikely. 

Dr.  Wood  advises  that  the  active  principle  berberina  be  ex- 
amined for  its  antiperiodie  properties.  See  Hydrastis,  in  this 
volume;  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

BLUB,  COHOSH;  PAPOOSE  BOOT;  SQUAW  BOOT, 
{Caulophr/llum  thalictr aides,  Ms.,  Leontice  tTiaUctroides,  L.)  Moun- 
tains of  South  Carolina  and  northward.  Ell. 

The  seeds  when  roasted  are  said  to  form  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  coffee.  The  root,  which  is  the,  part  used,  is  sweetish, 
somewhat  pungent  and  aromatic,  affording  a  yellow  infusion  or 
tincture.  See  Griffith,  who  says  that  it  is  much  employed  by 
empyries,  who  derived  a  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Indian.  "It 
is  stated  to  be   demulcent,   antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue, 
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and  hjw  been  administered  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  nervous  dis- 
orders," etc.  Rafinesque  states,  adds  Griffitli,  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  female  disorders,  and  that  the  Indian  wo- 
men make  use  of  a  tea  of  the  root  for  some  time  before  their  , 
confinement,  asserting  that  it  facilites  parturition.  It  is  liiia- 
wise  said  to  be  an  active  emmenagogue.  Eyddeil,  Synop.  4, 
also  states  that  it  is  "bitter,  diuretic  and  a  prepai-atory  partu- 
rient." G-riffith  invites  an  examination  of  it.  A  decoction,  in- 
fusion or  tincture  of  the  i-oot  is  employed;  of  the  two  former 
the  proportions  are  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water — dose  one  or. 
two  onnces;  the  dose  of  the  tincture,  made  by  adding  four 
ounces  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  spirits,  being  one  or  two  toaspoon- 
fule. 

SAEEACENIAOEyB. 

The  species  of  this  order  are  exclusively  cOntined  to  the  bogs 
of  this  country.  Lindley  thinks  it  should  also  comprehend  the 
Diontea,  which  grows  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  which 
also  possesses  the  power  of  entrapping  insects.  See  J),  mus- 
cipula. 

PLY-CATCHEIIS;  SIDE-SADDLE  FLOWHRS,  {Sarrace- 
nia  flava,  L.,  and  vanolaria,  M.)  Diffused;  gi-ow  in  bogs; 
Cbarleston  ;  Newbern.     Fl.  June. 

See  Mer  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  226,  where  the  Diss. 
of  Dr.  McBride,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  12th  vol.  Trans. 
Linniean  Soc,  is  referred  to.  I  have  read  this  description  of 
one  of  our  native  botanists,  and  allude  to  it  with  pleasure.  I 
am  informed  by  several  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  that  these 
plants  are  used  in  dyspepsia  with  great  service.  The  roots  are 
undoubtedly  poaseeeed  of  bitter,  tonic  and  stomachic  proper- 
ties ;  and  I  am  credibly  assured  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
relief  has  been  experienced  from  them.  The  taste  is  disagreea- 
ble to  those  using  them  for  the  first  time,  but  eventually  it  be- 
comes pleasant,  as  I  have  myself  experienced.  An  infusion 
might  serve  as  a  useful  substitute  for  bittei-s. 

In  an  article  on  the  medicinal  and  chemical  properties  of 
these  plants,  published  by  me  in  the  January  number  (1849)  of 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  the  attention  of  the  profession 
is  for  the  first  time  invited  to  their  reputed  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dyspepsia.     Several  cases  are    there   detailed,  illustrat- 
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iftg  the  employment  of  the  Sarracenia.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
to  relieve  most  of  the  distressing  symptoms  of  this  affection, 
among  which  may  he  cited  i  gaatralgia,  pyrosis,  acidity,  and 
the  general  feeling  of  malaise  so  frequently  attendant  upon  it. 
Ill  some  it  induces  considerable  diuresis,  and  in  others  soreness 
of  the  mouth,  In  experiments  made  upon  my  own  person,  to 
ascertain  its  physiological  effects  upon  a  healthy  individual, 
it  exhibited  a  tonic,  stimulating  iniliience  upon  the  digestive 
organs,  producing  some  cerebral  disturbance,  when  persisted  in. 
On  one  occasion  three  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  the 
dried  root,  in  the  form  of  pills,  were  taken  during  tbe 
course  of  twelve  hours.  Prora  the  examination  made  for 
mo  by  Prof.  0.  U.  Shepard,  it  contains  besides  lignin, 
coloring  matter,  and  traces  of  a  resinous  body,  an  acid,  or 
an  acid  salt,  and  also  an  astringent  property,  due  neither 
to  tannic  DOr  gallic  acid,  "and  a  salt  of  some  alkaloid,  related 
perhaps  to  cinchona,  which,  should  it  prove  new,  may  be  called 
sarracenin."  I  ascertained  the  esistence  of  starch  in  some 
quantity  in  the  eold  inftiaion  and  io  thedeeoction,  not  discovered 
in  the  boiled  alcoholic  solution,  which,  however,  contained 
some  gluten!  "In  its  exhibiting  in  moderate  quantities  no 
very  decided  nor  violent  effects  upon  the  animal  economy  in 
disease  consists  its  excellence.  And  its  peculiar  action  on  the 
stomach,  I  think,  is  the  result  of  a  happy  combination  of  ele- 
ments, which  renders  it  appropriate  to  the  relief  of  an  affection 
like  dyspepsia.  Its  acid  prevents  or  corrects  the  undue  forma- 
tion of  alkalies,  or  supplies  its  own  deficiency ;  the  existence  of 
eitlier  condition  having  been  assumed  as  explaining  the  true 
pathology  of  the  disease.  Its  power  of  neutralizing  or  eoiTeet- 
ing  acidity  was  obvious.  Its  bitter  property,  which  is  abund- 
ant, is  tonic  and  restorative;  its  resinous  portion  may  supply 
theproper  cathartic  stimulus,  the  too  inordinate  action  of  which 
is  corrected  by  the  astringent;  and  this  being  neither  that  of 
the  tannic  nor  gallic  acid  found  in  other  vegetable  tonics,  may 
be  superior.  Should  dyspepsia  be  a  gastric  neuralgia,  or  con- 
sist, as  Parry  thinks,  in  a  condition  of  hyperjemia ;  or  as,  ac- 
cording to  Wilson  Philip,  a  chronic  gastritis,  its  relief  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  a  narcotic  principle  contained  in  the  plant ; 
the  cerebral  disturbance,  one  of  its  physiological  effects  upon 
my  own  person,    giving  some  color  to  the    suggestion."     (See 
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Art.  cit.  sup.)  A  bit  of  the  fresh  or  dried  root  of  either  species 
may  be  chewed,  and  the  juice  swallowed  daring  the  day  before 
each  meal;  it  may  be  given  powdered  in  the  form  of  pill,  with 
a  little  rhubarb  if  necessary;  or  a  tincture  may  be  made  by 
ponring  a  pint  of  brandy  over  several  ounces  of  the  root,  of 
which  half  an  ounce,  diluted,  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
I  have  lately  had  cases  reported  to  me  of  its  marked  Buceese 
in  the  relief  of  chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  now  widely  ased  in  other  portions  of 
South  Oaroloia  and  in  Georgia,  with  very  general  approba- 
tion, 

PITCHEE  PLANT,  (Sarraeenia  purpurea.)  1  have  speci- 
mens from  Barhamville,  S.  C,  and  have  collected  it  in  St.  John's, 
8.  C,  near  the  State  Eoad,  It  is  not  near  s6  common  as  the 
other  species,    N",  C.  Curt.  Cat. 

The  following  paper  was  sent  to  the  Surg.  General  0.  S. 
Army,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Evening  Mail," 
Eng.,  by  Cosmo  G,  Logie,  Surg.  Major  Royal  Home  Guards 
(Blue,)  and  dated  "Windsor,  May  25,  (1862:) 

Some  time  ago,  seeing  a  paper  written  by  Assistant  Surgeon 
Miles,  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  on  the  eflSeacy  of  the  North 
American  plant  called  the  Sarracenia  purpurea,  or  pitcher  plant, 
in  the  treatment  of  small-pox  among  the  Indians,  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Agnis)  and  myself  have  given  this  remedy,  which  has 
been  imported  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Miles,  to  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Savoy  &  Moore,  a  fair  trial.  And  I  am  happy  to  say 
the  eleven  cases  in  our  hands  have  recovered  under  its  peculiar 
iniluence.  This  remedy  I  consider  a  boon  to  the  public,  for  this 
reason :  it  is  so  easily  managed ;  any  one  can  make  a  decoction 
or  infusion  of  the  root,  like  tea.  An  ounce  of  the  root  is  sliced 
and  infused  in  a  quart  of  water  and  flowed  to  simmer  down  to 
a  pint,  and  given  in  two  tableapoonful  doses  every  four  houre, 
while  the  patient  is  well  nourished  with  beef  tea  and  arrow 
root.  Four  of  the  cases  in  my  hospital  have  been  severe  con- 
fluent cases,  (confluent  means  w^here  the  head,  face  and  neck  are 
swollen  into  a  misshapen  mass,  and  the  pustules  thieldy  run- 
ning into  each  other ;)  they  have  throughout  the  diseiiae  all 
been  perfectly  sensible,  have  had  excellent  appetites,  been  free 
from  pain,  and  have  never  felt  weak.  The  effects  of  this  medi- 
cine, which  I    have  carefully  watched,  seemed  to    arrest   the 
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development  of  the  pustwlea,  killing,  as  it  were,  the  virus  from 
■within,  thereby  changing  the  character  of  the  disease,  and 
doing  away  with  the  cause  of  pitting  (if  I  may  ho  express 
myself  to  the  uninitiated,)  and  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
gutta  percha  and  India  rabber  application,  or  of  opening  the 
pustules.  In  my  opinion,  all  the  anticipations  of  disfignrement 
from  pitting  may  now  be  calmed,  if  this  medicine  is  given  from 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Before  leaving  this  subject 
I  may  here  cantion  the  public  that  the  useful  pai't  of  the  plant 
is  its  root,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Miles,  and  it  can  only  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Savoy  &  Moore,  to  whose  house  alone  it 
has  been  imported.  "With  the  usual  kindness  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
the  Director- General,  I  have  been  amply  supplied  with  it  for 
the  use  of  my  regiment.  So  much  am  I  impressed  with  the 
efficacy  of  it  in  small-pox  over  the  old  mode  of  treatment,  that 
I  hope  to  hear  of  it  in  every  country  gentleman's  medicine 
chest, " 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  acquired  any  reputa- 
tion in  the  cure  of  small-pox,  unless  from  the  fact  that  simple 
means  are  the  best  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  in  other 
eruptive  fevers.  I  do  not  know  that  the  S.  purpurea  has  ever 
been  experimented  with  in  this  country.  I  was  unable  to  procure 
any  of  it  in  Virginia,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Surgeon- 
General  Moore.  Dr.  A.  Baoai  informs  me  that  this  plant  has 
been  used  in  South  Carolina  to  correct  vomiting  !n  pregnant 
women,  1867.  He  has  employed  it  for  this  purpose.  Prof 
Wood;  in  12tb  Ed.  IT.  S.  Disp.,  is  inclined  to  put  no  confidence  in 
the  power  of  this  plant  as  a  remedy  in  small-pox,  and  I  fully 
agree  with  him.  He  refers  to  a  description  of  this  species  in 
all  its  relations  by  Prof.  Bentley,  in  a  paper  in  the  Pharm.  Journ. 
for  January,  1863. 

EHIZOPHO  RACEME.     (^Mangrove  Tribe.) 
MANGROVE,  (RMzophora  mangle,  Ij.)     This  plant  is  found 
in  South  Florida.     Chapman.    An  introduced  species  is  used  in 
India  for  yielding  a  black  dye. 

OHAGEACB^.     (2%e  Evening  Primrose  Tribe.) 

SCABISH,  {(Enothera  biennis,  Linn.)  Grows  in  dry  pastures ; 
diffused;  collected  in  Charleston  District ;  Newbern. 
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Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  iv,  202;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Eot.  36; 
U.  8.  Disp.  1281 ;  Dein.  illem.  de  Bot.  ii,  444 ;  Griffith,  Med. 
Bot.  304.  The  root  and  herb  have  been  employed  in  entaneoue 
diseases.  Dr.  Griffith  has  used  it  with  succees  in  tetter,  apply- 
ing the  decoction  to  the  affected  part  several  times  a  day,  and 
giving  it  internally  at  the  same  time.  He  has  been  successful 
with  it  in  subsequent  trials.  The  plant  should  be  gathered 
about  the  flowering  season.  The  young  sprigs  ai'e  raucilagi- 
nons,  and  can  be  eaten  as  salad.  Lindley.  The  leaves  of  the 
CEnothera  expand  in  the  evening,  and  continue  open  all  night. 
Pursh  states  that,  even  of  a  dark  night,  it  can  be  seen  at  some 
distance,  owing,  he  supposes,  to  some  phosphoric  property. 
The  leaves  are  stated  by  M.  Dussauce,  in  his  Treatise  on  Tan- 
ning, Philada.,  1867,  to  be  useful  in  tanning  leather.  Its  roots 
have  a  nutty  flavor,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  rampion,  and 
are  used  in  Germany  and  some  parts  of  France,  stewed  and 
raw,  in  salads,  with  mustard,  oil,  salt  and  pepper,  like  the 
common  celery  The  ancients  thought  the  plant  possessed  the 
power  of  allaying  intoxication  and  calming  the  most  ferocious 
animals.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  (Enotbera  of  the 
ancients.  Wilson's  Bural  Oyc.  It  appears  to  possess  some 
power  as  an  abstergent,  and  is  used  iu  washing  clothes. 

WILLOW-HERB,  {EpUobium  augustifolium,  T.)  Mountains 
of  N.  C.  and  northward.  The  leaves  and  root  are  said  to  be 
demulcent,  tonic  and  astringent,  and  yield  their  virtues  to 
alcohol.  They  are  used  by  the  "Eclectics,"  adds  Dr.  Wood, 
generally  and  locally,  in  decoction  infusion  or  cataplasm,  in 
cases  which  call  for  the  use  of  astringent  remedies ;  U.  S.  Disp., 
12th  Ed. 

Jussitea  grandiflora,  Mich.  Grows  in  bogs;  "common 
around  Savannah,  and  in  ponds  four  miles  from  Charleston." 

Dr.  J.  Baohman  informs  me  that  he  h&^  seen  it  in  abundance 
around  Charleston  for  the  space  of  ton '  miles,  from  which 
locality  I  have  specimens.  PI.  July.  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright,  of 
lifatchez,  asserts  that  this  plant  has  the  power  of  preventing 
the  development  of  malaria  in  regions  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
generation.  Ho  afilnns  that  it  "  purifies  all  stagnant  water  in 
which  it  grows — that  of  the  lakes  and  bayous  inhabited  by  it 
being  as  pure  to  the  sight,  taste  and  smell  as  if  it  had  just 
fallen  from  the  clouds"-— ascribing  to  the  presence  and  peculiar 
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"hygienic  or  health-preserving  properties  of  this  plant"  the 
remarkable  exemption  of  the  inhabitants  of  lower  Louisiana 
from  "malarioua  or  mi asmatie  diseases."  "The  fact,"  he  adds, 
"  that  the  region  of  country  in  which  this  aquatic  plant  abounds 
is  exceedingly  healthy,  can  be  established  beyond  cavil  or  dis- 
pute; it  nevertheless  contains  more  stagnant  water  and  swamps 
than  any  other  inhabited  district  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
United  States,"  He  is  quoted  in  the  notes  appended  by  the 
American  editor,  to  Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  p.  465 ;  and  Dr. 
Wood,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Pi-aotice  of  Physic,  also  makes 
use  of  these  assertions  as  if  they  were  established.  Dr.  C.  must 
eeek  for  the  exemption  of  this  section  of  country  from  these 
diseases  in  other  causes,  as  this  plant  ia  abundant  around  the 
cities  alluded  to  above,  io  situations  where  it  is  well  known  that 
fevers  of  maiarions  origin  are  continually  prevailing.  I  have 
recently  observed  this  plant  growing  profusely  around  Charles- 
ton Keck,  where  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  noto- 
riously prevalent. 

The  genua  Juaaiiea  has  its  roots  distended  into  vegetable  swim- 
ming bladders.  The  curious  can  examine  the  J.  grandiflora  to 
observe  this  peculiarity,  like  that  in  our  beautiful  Utrieularia  in- 
flata.  Ti/pha  and  Nijmphcea  (water  lily,)  and  Sagittaria,  also  "  dis- 
play myriads  of  air  chambers  in  the  solid  stem."  See  Wilson, 
"  Aquatic  plants." 

BASTAED  LOOSESTRIFE ;  SEED  BOX,  {Ludwigia  alter- 
nifolia.  L.)  Grows  in  Charleston  District ;  Elliott  says  rare ; 
seven  miles  from  Beaufoi't,  and  at  Savannah ;  collected  in  St. 
John's  j  North  Carolina.     Fl.  Aug. 

Merat,  in  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  154,  says  that  in  America  a 
decoction  of  the  root  is  employed  as  an  unfailing  emetic. 

MELASTOMACEiE. 

In  this  order,  a  slight  degree  of  astringeney  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic;  though  a  large  one,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
unwholesome  species. 

DEER  GEA8S ;  SOEEEL,  {Ehexia  glabeUa,  Mx.)  Grows  in 
moist  pine  lands,  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  collected  in  St.  John's ; 
North  Carolina.     Fl.  July. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  sweetish,  acid  taste,  and  are 
eaten  with  impunity.     Deer  are  said  to  be  fond  of  them. 
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MYRTAOE^.     {The.  Myrtle  Tribe.') 

POMBGEAKATE,  {Punica  granatum.)  Cultivated  with  suc- 
cess in  the  Southern  States.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  a  well  known 
astringent ;  employed  in  dysentery  and  diaiThcea ;  one  scruple 
of  the  powder  may  be  given  at  a  dose,  or  a  decoction  may  be 
Dsed  if  this  is  too  strong,  as  it  acts  on  the  nervous  system.  Oar- 
son,  in  his  Itlust.  Med.  Bot.  i,  1847,  states  that  it  has  aieo  been 
employed  with  success  against  tsenia.  The  fruit  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  coloi-ation  of  the  pulp  around  the  seed  ves- 
sels, which  are  packed  away  in  a  surprisingly  economical  man- 
ner. This  is  edible,  and  forms  with  water  a  cooling  asc^cent 
drink,  grateful  in  fevers,  A  correspondent  of  the  "  Mercury," 
"F.  J.  S.,"  1862,  says  that  the  rind  of  the  fruit  yields  a  jet  black 
fluid,  which  writes  very  smoothly  and  retains  its  jetty  hue." 

LYTHEACBjE.     (Loosestrife   Family.') 

SWAMl'  LOOSBSTEIFE,  {JVesma  verticiUata,  R.  B.  H.  De- 
eodon  verticiUatum,  Ell.)    N.  0, 

Lindley  tells  us  :  "  It  is  said  to  destroy  the  young  of  cattle 
heavy  with  calf."  Dr.  Tully  fays ;  "  If  a  great  amount  of  testi- 
mony will  decide  anything  in  medicine,  Decodon  v.  is  an  ecbolie 
for  certain  brute  animals.  This  effect  is  said  to  bo  most  fre- 
quently produced  upon  ewes,  next  upon  cows,  and  sometimes 
upon  mares. " 

SAMAMELACBiE.     {The  Wiich-Jlazel  Tribe.) 

This  ordei',  remarks  Lindley,  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
.North  America,  Japan  and  Ohina.  In  my  examination  of  the 
various  authorities  on  the  subject  before  me,  I  have  frequently 
been  struck  with  the  correspondence  prevailing  between  the 
species  found  in  Sonth  Carolina  and  those  of  Japan,  and  this  re- 
spects only  the  medical  botany  of  the  two ;  should  the  flora  of 
each  be  compared,  a  still  more  universal  relation  might  be  estab- 
lished. Professor  Agassiz  has  noticed  something  of  the  same 
kind  existing  between  the  fossil  botany  and  the  fauna  of  each. 
WITCH-HAZEL,  (Hamameli&  Virginica,  L.)  Grows  along 
pine  land  bays ;  collected  Ln  St.  John's,  Charleston  District ;  vicin- 
■  ity  of  Charleston,  Each.;  IT,  C. 
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Mer.  anddeL.  Diet.  deM.  Med.  Ui,  452;  Coxe.Am.  Disp.310; 
TJ.  S.  Disp.  1258;  Mateon's  Veg.  Pract,  201 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot. 
350 ;  Eafinesque,  Med.  Flor.  i,  227.  It  is  said  to  be  sedative,  as- 
tringent, tonic  and  diseotient.  The  bark  was  a  remedy  derived 
from  the  Indians,  who  applied  it  to  painful  tumors,  using  the 
decoction  as  a  wash  in  inflammatory  swellings,  painful  hemor- 
rhoidal aifections  and  ophthalmias.  A  cataplasm,  and  a  tea  of 
the  leaves,  as  an  astringent,  were  employed  in  hjematemesis.  The 
steam  practitioners  also  administer  it  in  irritable  hemorrhoids, 
and  during  the  bearing-down  pains  attending  child-birth.  "No 
analysis  has  been  made,  but  as  it  pi'obably  contains  sedative  and 
astringent  principles,  attention  is  directed  to  it.  The  curious 
reader  may  consult,  besides  the  paper  in  Hutton's  'iMathema- 
ties,"  on  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  witch-hazel  in  detecting 
water,  a  recent  one  in  Patent  Office  Report  on  Agriculture,  p.  16, 
1851.  This  is  from  Prarie  du  Chien,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bumson, 
and  contains  some  remarkable  statements  of  the  certainty  of 
finding  water  by  diviningrods.  Some  electrical  and  telluric  influ- 
ences are  hinted  a,-t—Credat  Judceus !  Persons  living  in  the  up- 
per districts  of  South  Carolina  assume  to  use  the  rod  with  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  James  Fountain,  of  PeekskUl,  H.  T.,  speaks  highly  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  bark  in  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  stomach, 
and  also  as  one  of  the  best  applications  for  external  piles,  an 
ointment  being  prepared  from  lard,  and  a  decoction  of  equal 
parts  of  this  bark,  white  oak  bark  and  that  of  the  apple  tree. 
He  believes  the  witch-hazei  to  possess  anodyne  properties.-  (N. 
Y.  J.  Med.  X,  208.)  Br.  N.  S.  Davis  in  his  report  (Trans.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc,  i,  350,)  agrees  with  Dr.  Fountain  in  his  estimate  of 
this  remedy,  which  he  has  employed  in  the  form  of  a  decoction, 
made  with  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water ;  dose,  a  wine  glass  full 
every  three  to  eight  hoars  in  incipient  phthisis.  TJ.  S.  Disp., 
12th  Ed. 

In  the  Eichmond  Joui-nal  for  January,  1868,  is  an  article  from 
the  Atlanta  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  (1867^)  in  which  Dr.  W.  W. 
Durham  claims  fbr  this  plant  properties  similar  to  those  said  by 
Dr.  Phares  to  be  those  of  the  Virbumum  prunifolium,  and  which 
tend  to  confirm  opinions  expressed  above  by  Prof.  Davis  and 
others.  In  reference  to  its  power  of  preventing  abortion  or 
miscarriage.  Dr.  Durham  says:  "At  one  period  of  my  practice 
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the  negvoes  used  the  cotton  root  so  frequently  to  produce 
abortion,  that  my  supply  of  black  haw  became  exhausted,  and 
having  heard  of  this  power  of  the  hazel  to  affect  the  purpose 
■for  which  I  used  the  haw,  I  resorted  to  it  (the  hazel)  with  per- 
fept  euccesB.  Having  only  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
abortion,  from  the  effects  of  the  cotton  root,  I  cannot  speak  of  it 
in  other  cases."  He  makes  a  decoction  of  one  pint  of  the  loaves 
to  one  pint  of  water,  which  in  administered  freely.  See  also 
Viburnum  prunifoUum. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bates,  in  an  article  oji  the  Witch -hazel,  published 
in  Tilden'B  ■' Journ.  of  Mat.  Med,"  February,  1868,  furnishes  an 
analysis  of  this  plant  by  Ifv.  A.  Lee.  (Ree  J.  of  Mat.  Med.  2, 
p.  200.)  The  bark  contains  organic  and  inorganic  matter, 
allumen  gam,  extractive,  tannin,  a  particular  (bitter)  principle, 
resin,  starch,  etc. 

Dr.  Lee  observes ;  "  The  gi-eat  amount  of  tannin  contained  in 
this  plant  is  worthy  of  notice;  while  the  sumach  contains 
three  hundred  and  twenty-flvo  and  geranium  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  parts  in  seven  thousand,  the  hazel  contains  no  loss 
than  four  hundred."  This  is  an  important  statement  and 
deserves  attention.  In  the  Boston  Med.  J.  Surg.  J.,  v,  37,  p. 
348,  is  an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  in  arresting  hem- 
orrhages— the  leaves  being  chewed  and  the  juice  swallowed. 
Tilden  &  Oo.  prepare  a  fluid  extract  which  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  one  to  two  drachms.  By  means  of  this  an  infusion  or 
a  wash  may  be  made  by  mixing  with  water  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  a  pint, 

CORNACEJl.    (Ihe  Bogioood  Tribe.) 
DOGWOOD,  iComns  Florida,  L.)    Well  known;  diffused  in 
rich,  shady  lands ;  Newbern  ;  Va. 

Drayton's  View  8.  C.  63 ;  BoU's  Pract.  Diet.  152 ;  Barton's 
CoIIec.  12;  Bberle,  Mat.  Med.  303;  Chap,  Therap.  and  Mat. 
Med.  ii,  438  ;  Ell.  Bot.  i,  208 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  753 ;  V.  S.  Diep. 
277;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  197  ;  Am.  Journal  Pharm.  vii, 
114;  Eoyle,  Mat.  Med,  422  ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  310 ;  Mer.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  436 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  di,  73 ;  Shec.  Flora 
Carol.  449;  Thaeher's  Disp.  203;  Walker's  Inaug.  Diss.  Phih 
1803 ;  Lind.  H"at.  Syst.  Bot.  49 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med. 
This   well  known  plant  possci^ses  tonic  and   anti-intermittent 
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properties,  very  nearly  allied  to  those  of  cinchona ;  in  periodic 
fevers,  one  of  the  moat  valuable  of  our  indigenous  plants.  "Dr. 
Gregg  states  that,  after  employing  it  for  twenty-three  yeai'S  in 
the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  be  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  inferior  to  Peruvian  bark."  Generally  given  in  con- 
junction with  laudanum.  It  also  possesses  antiseptic  powers. 
In  the  recent  state,  it  is  less  stimulating  than  the  cinchona  bark, 
but  it  aiFects  the  bowels  more ;  the  dried  bark  is  the  preferable 
form.  The  fresh  bark  will  sometimes  act  as  a  cathartic.  It  ie 
more  stimnlating  than  thoroughwort  (Eupatorium,')  and,  there- 
fore, is  less  applicahie  during  the  hot  stages  of  fever.  According 
to  Dr.  Walker's  examination,  the  bark  contains  extractive  mat- 
ter, gum,  reein,  tannin  and  gallic  acid  ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter 
announces  in  it  a  new  principal,  comine.  Dr.  H.  Jackson  also, 
from  experiment,  is  satisfied  that  it  contains  a  principle  analo- 
gous to  quinia.  It  has  been  exhibited  by  Dr.  8.  G.  Morton  in 
intermittent  fever,  with  success.  Grifiith,  in  his  Med.  Bot.  347, 
mentions  that  the  infnsion  of  the  flowers  is  useful  as  a  substitute 
for  chamomile  tea  ;  for  analysis,  see  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  i,  114  ; 
and  Phil.  Journal  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.  xl.  Dose  of  the  dried 
bark  in  powder,  is  twenty  to  sixty  grains ;  the  decoction  is  made 
with  one  ounce  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  water,  or  the  extract 
maybe  employed;  alcohol  also  extracts  its  virtues.  The  ripe 
fruit,  infused  in  brandy,  makes  an  agreeable  and  useful  bitter, 
which  may  be  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  article  prepared 
in  the  shops.  Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keeffe,  of  Georgia,  published  an 
article  on  the  G.  Florida  in  the  So.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan- 
uary, 1849.  He  gave  the  extract  in  doses  of  ten  grains  to  two 
drachms,  without  its  producing  any  disturbance  of  the  stomach, 
as  alleged  by  some  writers.  Barton  says,  in  bis  Collections, 
that  the  bark  is  valuable  in  a  malignant  disorder  of  horses 
called  yellow  water.  From  the  gallic  acid  it  contains,  a  good 
writing  ink  may  be  made,  and  from  the  bark  of  the  fibrous 
roots  the  Indians  extracted  a  scarlet  color.  Lindley  mentions 
that  the  young  branches,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  rubbed 
against  the  teeth,  render  them  extremely  white.  It  is  often 
employed  for  this  purpose  by  pereons  living  in  the  country. 

Where  there  is  need  of  astringent  anti-periodics  and  tonics, 
the  dogwood  bark  powdered  will  be  found  the  best  substitute 
for  the  Peruvian.     Internally  and  exteimally,  it  can  be  applied 
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wherever  the  cinchona  barks  were  found  serviceahle.  The  dog- 
wood bark  androot,  in  decoction,  or  in  fonn  of  cold  infusion,  is 
helieved  by  many  to  be  the  most  efficient  subatituto  for  quinine, 
also  in  treating  malai-ial  fevers;  certainly,  it  might  be  used  in 
the  cases  occurring  in  camp,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  quinine,  as 
it  can  be  easily  and  abundantly  procured. 

Dr.  Richard  Moore,  of  Snmter  County,  informs  me  that  he  not 
only  finds  it  efficient  in  fevers,  but  particularly  useful,  with 
whiskey  or  alcohol,  in  low  forms  of  fevera,  and  dysentery 
occurring  near  our  river  swamps. 

During  convalescence  also,  where  an  astringent  tonic  is  re- 
quired, this  plant  meeta  our  requirements.  See  Eupatorium 
(boneset)  and  Liriodendron  (Poplar.)  These,  with  the  black- 
berry and  chinquapin  as  astringents,  the  gentians  and  pipsis- 
sewa  as  tonics  and  tonic  diuretics,  the  sweet  gum,  sassafras,  and 
bene  for  their  mucilaginous  and  aromatic  properties,  and  the 
wild  jalap  {Podophyllum)  as  a  cathartic,  supply  the  surgeon  in 
camp  during  a  blockade  with  easily  procurable  medicinal 
plants,  which  are  sufScient  for  almost  every  purpose.  Nitrate 
and  bi-carbonate  of  potash  are  most  wanted,  and  with  calomel 
may  be  procured  from  abroad.  Our  supply  of  opium  can  be 
easily  reached  by  planting  the  poppy,  and  incising  the  capsules. 
Every  planter  could  raise  a  full  supply  of  opium,  mustard  and 
flaxseed.  A  tonic  compound,  as  advised  by  the  herbalists,  is 
made  with  the  bark  of  the  root  of  dogwood,  Colombo  (Frasera,) 
poplar,  each  six  ounces  ;  bark  of  wild  cherry,  six  ounces  ;  leaves 
of  thoroughwort,  four  ounces;  cayenne  pepper,  four  ounces — 
sifted  and  mixed.     Dose,  a  teaspoonful,  in  warm  or  cold  water. 


The  berries  of  the  dogwood  have  also  been  highly  recom- 
mended— given  as  a  remedy  for  fever  in  place  of  quinine  (1862.) 

The  wood  is  compact,  heavy,  fine  grained  and  susceptible  of  a 
brilliant  polish.  It  is  used  on  our  plantations  wherever  a  hard 
wood  is  required,  as  in  making  wedges,  the  handles  of  light 
toots,  maUets,  plane  stocks,  harrow  teeth,  hames,  horse  collars, 
etc.  Michaux  states  that  the  shoots,  when  three  or  four  years 
old,  are  found  proper  for  the  light  hoops  of  small  portable  casks. 
In  the  Middle  States  the  cogs  of  mill  wheels  are  made  of  dog- 
wood. The  branches  of  the  tree  are  disposed  nearly  in  the 
form  of  crosses.    ]!f.  Am-  sylva.    Farmer's  Encyc.    I  have  used 
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tiie  dogwood   for  engraving.    See   "Amelanchier"  in  this  vol- 

Dr.  Walker  makes  an  excellent  ink  thus;  Half  an  ounce  of 
dogwood  bark,  forty  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  same  of 
gnmarabic,  in  sixteen  ounces  of  rain  water.  Prof.  Joseph 
Jones,  of  Georgia,  has  also  used  it  with  success.  See  So.  Med. 
and  Surg.  J.,  September,  1861.  The  wood  of  the  dogwood,  like 
the  willow,  (see  iSalix,)  is  preferred  in  making  gunpowder. 

EED  WILLOW;  SWAMP  DOGWOOD,  (Oornus  sericea, 
Ph.)  Elliott  says  it  grows  in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina; 
sent  to  me  from  Abbeville  District,  by  Mr,  Seed ;  Moi-th  Caro- 
lina.    Fl,  June, 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  349.  It  possesses  properties  quite  similar 
to  those  of  the  0.  Flonda,  but  it  is  more  bitter  and  astringent. 
Mr.  B.  informs  me  that  it  is  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  do- 
mestic practice  in  Abbeville.  According  to  B.  S.  Barton,  the 
bark  was  considered  by  the  Indians  a  favorite  combination  with 
tobacco  forsmoking.  The  young  shoots  were  used  to  make  coarse 
baskets ;  and  they  extracted  a  scarlet  dye  from  these  and  the 
roots. 

BLOOD  BED  DOGWOOD,  (^Comus  sanguijiea,  Jj.)  Grows, 
according  to  Elliott,  in  the  valleys  among  the  mountains.  PI. 
May. 

Diet,  de  Med.  de  Ferus.  ii,  737;  Mathiole,  Cominent,.ii,  119; 
Journal  de  Ohlm.  xxxviii,  174,  and  xl,  107.  See,  also,  Journal 
de  Pharm.  for  an  account  of  the  oil  extracted  from  it.  M.  Ma- 
rion, says  they  afford  one-third  of  their  weight  of  a  pure  and 
limpid  oil,  used  for  the  table  and  for  burning.  A  ease  of  hydro- 
phobia was  said  to  have  been  cured  by  it.  Griffith,  Med, 
Bot.  349.  There  also  exists  in  this,  as  in  the  others,  a  red  color- 
ing principle,  soluble  in  water  alone. 

Gomws  striata.  Grows  in  swamps  near  Charleston;  Newhern. 
Shee.  Flora  Carol.  449.  G.  Circinata  is  not  included  by  Chap- 
man among  the  Southern  species,  though  Dr.  Wood  says  that  it 
grows  in  Virginia.    See  U.  S.  Disp. 

LOEAifTHAOEiE. 

Bark  usually  astringent ;  berries  contain  a  viscid  matter;  plants 
possess  the  power  of  rooting  in  the  wood  of  others. 
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MISLETOE,  (  Viscum  verticillatum,  L.)  The  V.  ve.rUciUatum  of 
Ell.  8k,  is  not  of  that  Linn.  T.  and  Gray  ;  H.  A.  Flora.  Dif- 
fused; grown  on  oaks;  Newbern.     Fl.  May. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M6d.  vi,  860 ;  Liiid.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
50 ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  456 ;  Journal  de  Med.  Ixx,  529 ;  Bberle, 
Dia.  of  Children,  522.  Dr.  Barham,  in  the  Hortus  Americanus, 
says  that  the  fruit  of  the  misletoe  cures  epilepsies,  pleurisies, 
coup  de  soleil,  etc.  Dem.  JSlem.  de  Bot.  iii,  556 ;  employed  in 
paralysis.  Thorton's  Fam.  Herb.  333.  Fothergill,  Dr.  Wilson 
and  Gilbert  Thompson  use  it  "with  great  effect  in  epilepsy."  So, 
also.  Dr.  Fraser,  who  published  a  work  on  it.  Wade's  PI,  Rari- 
ores,  82.  Eberle,  "Dis.  of  Children,"  alludes  to  its  employment 
in  infantile  epilepsy.  Some  writers  refer  to  the  European  species; 
but  this  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  it.  The  seeds  contain  a 
viscid  substance  resembling  bird-lime  in  appearance,  which  is 
insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  alehohol.  In  Dr.  Hunter's  edition 
of  Evelyn's  Sylvia,  it  is  said  to  prevent  the  rot  in  aheep.  Bird- 
hme.was  formerly  made  from  the  berries  of  the  misletoe  of  oak, 
which  were  first  boiled  in  water,  then  pounded,  and  the  water 
poured  off  in  order  to  carry  away  the  seeds  and  rind.  For  pro- 
cess, see  "Holly"  (^Ilex  opaca ;)  also,  Wilson's  Enral  Cyc,  "Bird- 
lime" and  "Bird  catching." 

MISLETOE,  (Pkoradendron  fiavescens,  Nutt.;  Viscum  fiaves- 
censj  Pnrsh.)  This  is  the  only  specie  included  by  Dr.  Chapman 
in  his  Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

M.  Gampert  {Ann.  de  Therap,  1859,  36,)  had  reported  a  case  in 
France  in  which  a  child  three  years  old  was  poisoned  by  eating  the 
berries  of  the  misletoe.  Tomiting  and  prostration  were  produced, 
the  patient  was  insensible,  with  a  fixed  and  somewhat  contracted 
pupil,  and  coldness  of  the  skin  and  convulsive  movements  of  the 
extremities  were  present ;  an  emetic  brought  away  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  berries  and  the  child  recovered.  Prof  Wood, 
in  reporting  this  in  the  U.  S,  Disp.,  12th  Ed.,  states  that  Dr. 
Henry  Dye,  of  Texas,  records  (Memphis  Med.  Record,  iv,  344,) 
several  cases  of  children  poisoned  by  eating  the  berries  of  a 
Species  growing  on  the  elm,  probably  V.flavescens  of  Ph.  The 
prominent  symptoms  were  vomiting  and  great  thirst,  followed 
by  frequent  "discharges  of  bloody  mucus  from  the  bowels,  with 
tenesmus.  One  of  the  children  was  found  in  a  collapsed  state 
in  which  death  took  place.    Dr.  Dye  states,  also,  that  in  another 
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inatance,  as  he  bad  been  informed,  children  had  eaten  the  ber- 
ries, without  any  ill  effect. 

CUCURBITACE^.     {The  Gourd  Tribe.-) 

This  order  is  closely  allied  to  the  PaseilioraceEe,  and  is  fonnd 
in  most  abundance  in  hot  countries.  ..Most  of  them  are  valuable 
articles  of  food,  but  are  pervaded  by  a  bitter  laxative  quality, 
which  in  the  eolocynth  gourd  becomes  an  active  purgative 
principle. 

WATERMELON,  (Oucumis  cUrullus.)  The  juice  of  the  melon 
by  boiling  may  be  converted  into  a  palatable  syrup  for  table  use 
and  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  molasses.  Erom  recent  ex- 
periments it  has  been  found  that  about  one  pint  is  yielded  by 
each  melon,  which  may  be  profitably  made  duiiiig  a  period  of 
great  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  sugar.  No  doubt,  like  the  ripe 
fig,  beet  and  other  saccharine  substances,  it  may  easily  be  eon- 
verted  into  vinegar,  and  should  be  added  to  the  vinegar  cask. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  juice  is  diuretic,  and  the  seeds,  by  tri- 
turation, or  by  being  boiled  in  water,  afford  a  demulcent  and 
diuretic  drink,  nseftil  in  incontinence  of  urine  and  in  strangury. 
Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pumpkin,  which  is  used  as 
an  aiiicle  of  food  for  man  and  beast  in  many  of  the  Southern 
Sfat-es,  The  hai'der  portions  of  both  melon  and  pumpkin  are 
used  in  making  preserves  by  our  Southern  matrons,  and  brandy 
was  made  from  the  juice  during  the  war.  The  melon,  the  celery 
and  the  asparagus  are  said  to  yield  mannite. 

PUMPKIN,  (Cucumis  pepo,  W.)  Cultivated  very  saeeesaftilly 
at  the  South, 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  488.  The  seeds  afford  an  essential  oil, 
which  might  be  made  of  some  value ;  when  triturated  with 
water,  they  furnish  a  cooling  and  nutritive  milk,  and  when 
boiled  to  a  jelly,  they  are  said  by  Bechstein  to  be  a  veiy  effica- 
cious remedy  for  retention  of  urine.  The  fruit  is  much  used  on 
the  plantations  at  the  South  as  an  article  of  food  both  for  men 
and  animals ;  pies  and  preserves  of  an  agreeable  flavor  are  made 
of  it.  See  Stille's  Mat.  Med.  and  recent  medical  works  for  the 
singularly  useful  qualities  of  the  seeds,  as  recently  applied  by 
Johnson,  Soule,  Jones  and  others,  as  a  remedy  for  tape- 
A  paste  is  made  from  the  seeds,  in  the  quantity  of  about  an  o 
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and  a  lialf  with  as  much  sugar.  The  dose  of  the  aeeds  is  about 
two  onnces  in  emulsion,  taken  in  the  morning  and  followed  by 
castor  oil.  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  XT.  S.  Disp.  An  oii  of  the 
seeds  is  also  used.  The  fruit  when  dried  is  useful  as  a  winter 
provision  for  armies.  An  excellent  substitute  may  be  found  in 
the  pumpkin,  which  when  cut  into  slips  and  dried  either  in  the 
sun  or  in  a  dry  room,  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  dried  ap- 
ples. The  musk-melon  (Oucumis  vielo'jand  eaeumber(<7.  sativus) 
are  also  largely  cultivated  at  the  Sonth. 

GOUEDj  GA'LA'BASK,  (Cucurbita  lagenaria,  Ij.)  Grows  in 
cornfields  and  along  fences;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  Eichland  ; 
collected  in  St.  John's.     Fl.  May. 

Linn.  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  180 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  563 ;  Le. 
Mat.  Med.  i,  379 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  492.  An 
infusion  has  been  found  useful  in  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages,  and  the  seeds  have  been  employed  in  rheumatism, 
strangury  and  nephritis.  Shee.  Flora  Caro!.  479.  "Water, 
which  has  lain  for  some  time  in  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  beeomes 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic."  The  shellB  of  the  dried  fruit 
are  sometimes  so  capacious  as  to  contain  four  gallons  of  water ; 
convenient  receptacles,  water-flasks,  dippers,  milk  pans,  etc.,  are 
made  of  them.  They  must  first  be  deprived  of  their  acrid 
principle  by  boiling;  moulds  for  buttons  are  fashioned  out  of 
them,  and  tbey  are  much  used  for  those  purposes  by  the 
negroes  on  the  plantations.  The  general  Mader  will  recall  the 
" Calebaasia  Tree, "  mentioned  in  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  hence 
the  name  given  to  this  vine,  no  doubt  by  the  negroes,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  tree,  a  native  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

CEBBPING  CUCUMBER,  {Melothria  pendula,  L.)  Grows 
in  rich,  shaded  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  Dis- 
trict.  N.  C.    Fl.  June, 

Journal  de  Chim.  Med.  iii,  498;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Med.  iv,  322 ;  Griflith,  Med.  Eot.  311.  The  seeds  act  as  a  drastic 
purgative— half  a  one  is  a  dose  for  an  adulb.  Martins  states 
that  three  or  four  will  act  powerfully  on  a  horse.  Journal  de 
Chim.,  loc.  cit.  sup. 

CACTACB^.     (The  Indian  Fig  Tribe.) 
Fruit  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  that  of  the  currant 
tribe  ;  often  refreshing,  sometimes  mucilaginous  and  insipid. 
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CACTUS;  PRICKLY  PEAE,  (^Oputitia  vulgaris,  Mill.  T.  and 
Gray.  Cactus  opuntia  of  Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  in  dry  paslnrea ; 
Newbern.    El.  Maj. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  11.  The  fniit  is  said  to 
be  eatable;  tbe  leaves  cut  transversely  are  applied  to  tumors 
as  a  discutient ;  the  decoction  ia  mucilaginous,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  is  much  used  in  Alabama  as  a  demulcent  drink 
in  pneumonic  and  pleuritic  inflammations.  Its  cultivation  haft 
.been  recommended  on  account  of  the  cochineal  insect,  which  is 
said  to  feed  on  it.  Mr.  "Wm.  Summer,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  con- 
tributes the  following  to  the  list  of  our  "expedients:  " 

To  Make  Hard  Tallow  dandles -^-To  one  pound  of  tallow 
take  five  or  six  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear,  {Cactus  opuntia,^  split 
them,  and  boil  in  tbe  tallow,  without  water,  for  half  an  hour  or 
more ;  strain  and  mould  the  candles.  The  wicks  should  have 
been  previously  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  dried.  If 
the  tallow  at  first  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  water  changed 
four  or  five  times,  it  will  be  bleached  and  rondorcd  free  from 
impurities.  Then  prepare,  by  frying  with  prickly  pears,  to 
hardefi  it.  In  this  way  we  have  made  tallow"  candles  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  adamantine. 

Tbe  prickly  pear  has  been  generally  used  (1862)  for  hardening 
tallow,  with  satisfactory  results.  One  pound  is  added  to  four  of 
tallow  ;  a  larger  quantity  make  the  candles  too  brittle.  It  talses 
tbe  place  of  wax.  I  have  oflen  seen  candles  which  were  made 
hard'  by  this  process,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  singular  property 
possessed  by  this  plant — and  equally  singular  how^  it  was  ever 
first  applied  for  tbe  purpose. 

COCHINEAL  CACTUS,  (Cactus  cochinilifer.)  Elliott  says 
that  it  is  probable  that  other  species  exist,  but  he  does  not  in- 
clude this  in  his  sketch  of  the  Eot.  of  South  Carolina.  Shecut, 
however,  in  his  Flora  Carol,  319,  remarks  that  "we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Garden,  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  discovery  of  this  tree 
here,"  well  known  as  the  one  upon  which  the  cochineal  insect 
feeds.  T.  and  Gray  do  not  include  it  in  their  H.  A.  Fl.  The 
fruit  tinges  red  the  urine  of  those  who  eat  it ;  and  the  leaves 
rubbed  up  with  hog's  lard,  are  useful  as  a  topical  application  to 
prevent  mortification. 
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CRUOIFBE^.     (7y^e  Grudferous  Tribe:) 

Liiidley  stateM  that  the  universal  characleristic  of  tlus  order 
is  the  posscBsion  of  anti-ecorbutic  and  stimnlanl  qualities,  com- 
bined with  an  acrid  flavor.  The  species  contain  a  great  deal  of 
nitrogen,  to  which  is  attributed  their  animal  odor  when 
rotting. 

PBPPBEGEASS ;  VIEG-INIA  CRESS,  (Lepidium  Virgini- 
eum,  Ij.)     Wet  places.     E.G.     Common. 

It  is  saitablo  to  be  used  in  winter  and  carlj'  spring  salads,  but 
is  far  lees  in  reqaest  than  some  of  the  other  cresses.  Sowings 
ahoald  be  made  in  light,  dry  earth,  the  beds  protected  with  dry 
litter  during  severe  winter.     Rural  Cyc. 

'  GOLD  OF  PLEASURE  ;  FALSE  FLAX,  (Gamelina  sativa, 
Crantz.)  Referred  to  in  Chapman's  Botany  of  Southern  States, 
p.  30,  as  introduced,  growing  in  cultivated  fields.  N,  Hanover, 
S".  C,  Curtis. 

See  a  paper  in  P.  O.  Report  on  Agriculture,  1851,  p.  51,  on 
the  -'  Camelina  sativa — a  new  oil  plant."  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  cultivated  for  its  stems,  which  yield  a  fibre  applica- 
ble for  spinning,  and  for  its  oleiferous  seeds.  Merat  says  it  is 
cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  Flanders. 

Mr.  Wm  Tajloi  F  L.  S.,  has  recently  drawn  the  attention 
of  agriculturists  and  others  to  this  as  an  oil  ■plant,  adapted  for 
feeding  cattle  ind  foi  other  purposes.  He  says  that  the  soil 
best  adapted  foi  its  cultivation  are  those  of  a  light  nature,  but 
a  crop  will  never  fill  on  land  of  the  most  inferior  description. 
IthaB  been  found  to  flourish  this  year  on  sandy  soils,  where  no 
other  vegetable  would  grow,  and  independent  of  the  drouth 
the  plants  have  grown  most  luxuriantly,  yielding  a  large  and 
certain  crop,  When  gi-own  upon  land  that  has  been  long  in 
tillage  and  well  farmed,  the  crop  will  be  most  abundant.  The 
best  time  for  puvting  in  the  seed  is  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  months,  say  from  the  middle  of  March  or  the  middle  of 
April  to  June,  and  for  autumn  sowing  to  August;  and  the 
quantity  per  aore  required,  fourteen  pounds ;  and.  may  be  either 
drilled  or  broadcast,  but  the  drilled  method  should  be  preferred. 
If  drilled,  the  rows  must  be  twelve  inches  apart.  As  soon  as 
the  .plants  have  grown  ftve  or  six  inches  high,  a  hand  or  horse 
hoe  may  be  used  to  cut  up  the  weeds  between  the  rows,  and  no 
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further  culture  or  expense  will  be  required.  If  sown  early,  two 
crops  may  be  trequeiitly  obtained  in  one  year,  as  it  ie  fit  for 
harvestiDg  in  three  montlis  after  the  plant  makes  its  first  ap- 
poaranee.  Or  another  important  advantage  may  be  obtained  ; 
if  seed  is  sown  early  in  March,  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  harvest 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  land  fallowed  for  wheat  or 
spring  corn  ;  also  when  barley  or  amnll  seeds  cannoi  bo  sown 
sufficiently  eai'ly,  this  may  be  put  in  with  great  suecees.  It  is  a 
plant  that  may  be  cultivated  after  any  corn  crop,  without  doing 
the  least  injury  to  the  land,  and  m.ay  be  sown  with  all  sorts  of 
clover ;  the  leaves  of  the  gold  of  pleasure,  being  particularly  small, 
afford  an  uninterrupted  growth  to  every  plant  beneath  it,  and 
the  ei-op  being  removed  early,  the  clover  has  time  to  estabhsh 
itself. 

The  grower  of  this  invaluable  production  is  in  all  seaaona 
secure  of  hie  crop,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  subject  to  damage  by 
spring  iroBt«,  heavy  rains,  and  drouth,  and,  above  all,  the 
ravagea  of  insects,  more  particularly  the  cabbage  plant  louse, 
(Aphis  brassica,)  which  so  frequently  destroys  rape,  turnips  and 
others  belonging  to  the  cruciferse  order,  when  coming  into 
blossom.  The  seed  is  :?ipe  as  soon  as  the  pods  change  from  a 
green  to  a  gold  color.  Care  must  then  be  taken  to  cut  it  off 
before  it  becomes  too  ripe,  or  much  seed  may  be  lost.  When  cut 
with  a  sickle,  it  is  bound  up  in  sheaves  and  shocked  in  the  same 
manner  as  wheat.  The  process  of  ripening  completed,  it  is 
stacked  or  put  in  a  barn,  and  threshed  like  other  corn.  The 
expense  of  these  crops  cannot  be  very  great,  either  in  the  prep- 
aration and  culture  oi'  the  land  or  in  the  management  in  secur- 
ing the  produce  afterward ;  but  when  grown  with  care  and  in 
good  season,  the  produce  wUl  mostly  be  very  abundant — as  high 
as  thirty-two  bushels  and  upward  to  the  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  the  seed  would  repay  the 
farmer ;  an  abundance  of  chaff  would  be  produced,  which  would 
be  of  infinite  seryice  for  horseS  or  for  manure.  In  a  grazing 
country  hke  England,  where  vast  sums  are  annually  expended 
for  foreign  oil  cake,  the  gold  of  pleasure  will  soon  be  found  an 
excellent  substitute  under  manufacture,  and  consequently  a 
grower  would  find  a  good  remuneration  in  cultivating  the  seed. 
The  plant  may  be  considered  a  valuable  production  of  the  earth. 
A  fine  oil  is  produced  for  burning  in  lamps,  in  the  manufacture 
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of  wooSlcn  goods,  in  tho  manufaeturo  of  soaps  for  lubricating 
machinery,  and  for  painters.  The  oil  cake  has  been  found 
highly  nutritious  in  the  fattening  of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  it 
contains  a  great  portion  of  mucilage  and  nitrogenous  matter, 
which,  combined  together,  are  found  very  beneficial  in  de- 
veloping -fat  and  lean.  From  the  experiments  above  related, 
it  is  abundantly  proved  that  it  does  not  suifer  from  the  severest 
frosts,  its  foliage  not  being  injured.  It  is  not  infested  by  insects, 
nor  does  it  exhaust  the  soil. 

The  gold  of  pleasure  has  been  cultivated  by  several  practical 
agriculturalists,  who  highly  approve  of  the  new  plant.  For  all 
these  reasons  it  is  hoped  that  every  farmer  will  avail  himself  of 
this  valuable  discovery  as  a  remunerating  rotation  crop.  Mr. 
Taylor  adds  that  one  acre  cultivated  with  these  plants  yield 
thirty-two  bushels  of  seed,  from  which  five  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  oil  ai'e  obtained ;  so  that  the  Camelina  seems  to  ex- 
ceed the  flax  in  its  produce  of  seed,  oil  and  cake  per  acre.  The 
seed  is  extremely  rich  in  nutriment.  I  know  of  no  seed  superior 
to  it  for  feeding  cattle.  The  oil  obtained  by  expression  is  sweet 
and  excellent,  especially  for  purposes  of  illumination.  From  the 
very  small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  seed,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  seed  cake  must  be  of  a  very  nutritious  character, 
being  merely  the  seed  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  water  and 
oily  matter.  We  have  examined  some  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  seed  of  the  Camelina  aativa,  and  which  has  been  recently 
sfent  to  several  medical  men  by  Mr.  Taylor,  under  the  belief  that 
it  possesses  valuable  medical  properties.  It  is  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  smells  something  like  linseed  oil.  Finding  it  of  service  in 
relieving  the  incessant  cough  of  an  animal,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
extended  the  use  to  the  human  subject,  and  states  that  it  has 
cured  several  persons  affected  with  diseased  lungs  and  asthma. 

In  a  brief  notice,  P.  0.  Reports,  1850,  is  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  Camelina  sativa,  {Miagrum  sativum.,')  an  annual  from 
France,  produces  a  finer  oil  for  burning  than  rape,  having  a 
brighter  flame,  less  smoke  and  scarcely  any  smell.  It  succeeds 
well  in  light,  shallow,  dry  soils ;  and  in  our  Middle  and  Southern 
States  it  would  probably  produce  two  crops  in  a  seasou.  Besides 
the  use  of  the  seeds  for  oil,  the  stems  yield  a  coarse  fibre  for 
maldog  sacks  and  a  rough  kind  of  packing  paper,  and  the  whole 
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plant  may  be  employed  for  thatching.     The  culture  is  similar  to 
that  for  lias."     See  "  Linum  "  in  this  volume. 

SHEPHERD  S  PUESB,  J  ^J^^^G.  Thla%'L  Linn.andEll.Sk. 
Grows  in  damp  pastures ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Newbcm. 
Fl.  May. 

Bay's  Cat.  Plantamm,  47 ;  Bergiua,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  389;  Le. 
Mat.  Med.  i,  243  ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  732.  It 
astringes  and  constipates ;  hence  employed  in  dysentery,  diarr- 
hoea and  bloody  nrine ;  the  juice  placed  on  a  piece  of  cotton, 
and  inserted  in  the  nostril,  will  arrest  hemorrhage.  "  Externa 
vuhieribus  solidandis  adhibieter  nee  sine  euecesau."  PI.  Scoticaj 
342  ;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  128, 

CRESS,  {Sisymbrium  nasturtium,  L.  and  Ell,  Sk.;  Erysimum  of 
Bot.)  Hat.  in  the  upper  part  of  Soath  Carolina ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston.    El.  March. 

El.  Scotiea,  351.  The  young  leaves  fui-nish  an  agreeable  salad; 
the  plant  was  esteemed  usefnl  as  an  anti-scorbutic,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  removing  obstructions  of  the  liver,  viscera,  jaundice, 
etc.  Thornton's  Earn.  Herb.  618.  The  juice  acts  as  a  atimnlant 
and  diuretic.  Haller  says  i  "  We  have  seen  patients  in  a  deep 
decline  cured  by  living  almost  entirely  on  these  plants."  Ac- 
cording to  Toumefort,  the  juice,  snnffed  up  the  nose,  cnred  cases 
of  polypus  of  that  organ.  See  Edinburgh  New  Disp.,  Flora 
Med.  iii,  138;  Pliny,  lib.  xix,  cbap.  8 ;  xx,  chap.  13,  Hoffman  and 
Cullen  spoke  highly  of  it  as  ftirniahing  a  mncilaginous  applica- 
tion for  the  heads  of  infants  affected  with  eruptions.  It  was 
acknowledged  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  maladies  of  the  skin, 
engorgement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  when  the  blood  is  da- 
pravod,  in  feeble  digestion,  etc.  TJ.  S.  Diap.  1226,  This  plant 
is  also  vaunted  in  incipient  phthsis,  in  chronic  catarrhs,  in  mala- 
dies of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  and  in  hysterical  affections.  It 
contains  a  very  bitter  and  odoriferous  essential  oil — the  seeds 
yielding  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil.  See  De  Cand.  Phys. 
Veg.  i,  298 ;  Journal  &en.  de  Med.  xxviii,  136 ;  Barbier,  'M. 
Med.  242,  Moreau  asserts  that  vertigo  and  discoloration  of 
the  face  are  produced  in  those  eating  this  plant ;  but  this  is  an 
effect  unnoticed  by  others. 
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HEDGE  JfUSTAED,  {Sisymbrium  officinale,  Fide  Gray ;  Ery- 
simum officinale,  Lin.  and  Ell.  8k.) 

This  is  not  included  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  his  Sketches  of  tlio 
Plants  of  South  Carolina.  It  wus  one  of  the  spocimens  sent  to 
Professor  Gray,  and  determined  by  him ;  collected  in  St.  John's 
Berkeley;  Charleston  District;  Horth  Carolina.  The  herb  is 
said  to  he  diuretic  and  expectorant ;  the  seeds  possess  consider- 
able pungency,  and  have  been  reeommended  in  chronic  cough, 
hoarseness  and  ulceration  of  the  moulh  and  fauces;  the  juice 
of  the  plant  in  honey  or  the  seeds  in  substance  may  he  used. 

WATER  BADISH,  {Sisymbrium  amphibium,  L.)  Rare ;  roots 
immersed;  collected  on  causeway  near  Enins-wick  PL,  T.  W. 
Peyre's,  in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  365.  Eeeommended  for 
tape-worm  by  Didelot,  and  in  the  old  works  as  an  anti-scorbutic. 
Merat  says  the  "young  leaves  are  eatable  in  the  spring;  proba- 
bly possessed  of  similar  properties  with  the  S.  nasturtium." 

WATER  CRESS,  (Nasturtium  officinale,  R.  Br.)  Introduced. 
Ditches  Florida,  and  northward.     Chap,  N.  C. 

This  plant  came  into  pretty  high  favor  about  a  century  ago 
as  a  spring  salad;  and  it  soon  obtained  preference  to  all  other 
spring  salads  on  account  of  its  agreeable,  warm,  bitter  taste, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  purifying,  anti-scovbutie  and  diuretic 
properties.  It  was  greedily  gathered  in  all  its  natural  habitats 
within  some  miles  of  London  for  the  supply  of  the  London  mar- 
ket, and  eventually  became  an  object  of  regular,  peculiar  and 
somewhat  extensive  cultivation ;  see  methods,  etc.,  Wilson's 
Rural  Cyclopsedia. 

MUSTARD,  {Sinapis  nigra.)  Cultivated  throughout  the  South. 
Therapeutic  virtues  well  known. 

Mustard  is  a  hardy  annual,  cultivated  as  a  small  salad  for 
greens,  and  for  the  seed,  which  are  extensively  employed  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  demand  for  the  production  of  this 
plant,  on  account  of  the  value  of  seeds  as  a  local  irritant,  should 
induce  every  planter  and  farmer  to  grow  it.  Enormous  quanti- 
ties are  required  to  supply  armies;  besides  that,  it  is  largely 
consumed  in  every  household.  The  white  mustard  I  have  seen 
cultivated  on  our  plantations,  and,  maturing  early  in  June,  is 
fully  equal  in  strength  to  the  imported  article.  It  is  very  easily 
ground  or  powdered,  and  used  tike  English  mustard. 
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The  common  table  mustard  ie  prepared  from  the  flour  of  the 
seed.  For  ealad,  it  is  sown  thiclcly,  and  used  like  common  cresK. 
"  Sow  early  in  the  spring  in  two  feet  drills,  and  thin  to  six 
inches.  The  crop  must  be  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  on  & 
cloudy  day  or  early  in  the  morning,  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
shelling  out." 

The  "white"  is  usually  preferred  for  salad,  and  the  seeds  are 
eaten  whole  as  a  remedy  for  impaired  digestion.  The  leaves  of 
this  are  light  green,  mild  and  tender  when  young;  the  seed 
light  yellow.  The  "black"  or  " brown "  is  a  larger  plant,  with 
much  darker  leaves.     "Seeds  brown,  and  more  pungent." 

For  the  medical  naes  of  these  plants,  any  of  the  works  on 
■  the  materia  medica  will   supply  information  under  the  head 


Mustard  seed  oil,  says  lire,  in  his  Diet.  Arts  and  Sciences,  p. 
285,  concretes  when  cooled  a  little  below  32°  Fahrenheit.  The 
white  or  yellow  seed  afford  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  the 
black  seed  eighteen  per  cent. 

The  reader  interested  in  the  culture  of  mustard  can  find  some 
information  in  Wilson's  Eural  Cyc.  He  quotes  from  a  prize 
essay  by  T.  0.  Burronghes  in  7th  volume  Eoyal  Ag.  8oc.  The 
field  culture  of  both  the  white  and  black  mustard  is  practiced 
for  the  production  of  their  seeds,  with  a  view  either  to  the  ex- 
pression of  oil  from  them  similai-  to  that  of  cole  and  rape  and 
poppy,  or  to  the  obtaining  of  oil  cake  for  the  use  of  cattle,  or  to 
the  grinding  them  into  the  well  known  condimental  and  medi- 
cinal flour  of  mustard,  or  to  several  other  economical  and 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  The  crop  is  reaped,  and  tied  in 
sheaves  like  wheat,  and  is  afterward  threshed  out  upon  cloths 
in  the  field  in  the  same  manner  as  cole.  White  mustard  is  gen- 
erally laid  in  handfuls  on  the  shuttle,  and  not  tied  up. 


black  mustard  is  hardi 
obtained  from  any  gi 
greater  than  that  obtai 


dier  than  the  white.  The  quantity  of  oil 
^iven  weight  of  black  mustard  seeds  is 
led  from  the  same  weight  of  coles ;  but 
the  oii  cake  is  slightly  purgative,  and  requires  to  be  given  to 
cattle  with  caution,  and  is  commonly  ground  and  sprinkled  on 
their  chaff.  Wilson  also  states  that  the  flour  of  mustard  from 
the  seeds  of  black  mustard,  is  much  more  pungent,  and  of  much 
finer  quality  than  that  from  the  seeds  of  white  mustard.  It  is 
still  the  kind  most  commonly  used  in  France ;  but  it  requires  to 
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be  manufactured  by  a  nice  mechauicai  process  of  removing  the 
outer  skine  of  the  seeds,  or  else  it  has  a  grayish  or  very  dark 
color;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  never  so  prepared  as  to  be  entirely 
freed  from  its  grayishuess.  The  flour  of  white  mustard  is  gen- 
erally used  in  Britain  in  consequence  of  its  fine  color,  and  the 
superior  facility  of  manufacturing  it.  It  is  often  mixed  with 
the  black.  Rural  Oyc.  The  method  of  depriving  the  black 
mustard  seed  of  its  envelop  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

Warm  water  ie  always  the  best  addition  to  mustard  to  elicit 
the  volatile  oil.  Vinegar  lessens  its  pungency,.  See  Trousseau's 
Experiments.  Mustard  has  been  highly  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  spring  colza  and  other  plants,  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  oil.  "Both  species,"  white  and  black,  yield  oil, 
Thaer  says  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture,  "  which  is  well 
adapted  for  burning ;  and  also,  when  well  purified,  for  the  nse 
of  the  table.  A  quintal  of  mustard  seed  yields  from  thirty-six 
to  thirty-eight  pounds  of  oil.  The  biting  acridity  of  the  seed 
exists  not  in  the  oil,  but  in  the  integument;  and  the  English 
mustard,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  strength,  is  said  to  be  made 
from  cakos  from  which  the  oil  has  been  expreaaed."  Among 
the  plants  mentioned  by  Thaer  as  valuable  for  the  oil  in  their 
seed,  are  the  oily  radish,  (Raphanm  chinensis  oleiferus,)  the  sun- 
flower, and  the  common  poppy,  (Papaver  somniferum ;)  the  oil 
from  the  white-seeded  variety  is  preferable  on  account  of  its 
taste.  See  Tbagr  also  for  descriptions  of  the  cultivation  of 
flaxseed,  liemp,  hops,  madder,  beets,  etc.  Many  plants,  the 
seeds  of  which  yield  oil,  are  used  in  making  oil  cake  for  agri- 
cultural  purposes,  and  aa  food  for  animals.  The  sunflower, 
which  yields  a  large  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre,  will,  it  is  said, 
furnish  one  gallon  of  oil  to  the  bushel.  See  "Cotton,"  ''Flax," 
etc.,  in  this  volume. 

I  obtain  the  following,  on  the  cultivation  of  mustard,  from 
the  Farmers'  CycJopcedia: 

The  species  afsinapis,  generally  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden 
for  domestic  purposes,  are  the  white  mustard,  (S.  alba,)  and  the 
common  or  black  mustard,  (S.  nigra.')  The  first  is  the  one 
grown  for  salads;  but  the  seed  of  both  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  mustard. 

The  soil  tney  succeed  in  best,  is  a  fine,  rich,  mouldy  loam,  in 
which  the  supply  of  moisture  is  regular;  it  may  much  rather 
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incline  to  lightness  than  tenacity.  If  grown  for  salading,  it 
need  not  be  dug  deep;  but  if  for  seed,  to  full  the  depth  of  the 
blade  of  the  spade.  In  early  spring  and  late  In  autumn,  the 
situation  should  be  sheltered  ;  and,  during  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, shaded  from  the  meridiao  sun.  For  saiading,  the  white 
may  be  sown  throughout  the  year;  from  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember to  tho  same  period  in  March,  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  appro- 
priated for  tho  purpose,  in  one  already  employed  for  some  other 
plant,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  stove.  From  the  close  of  February 
to  tho  close  of  April,  it  may  bo  sown  in  tho  open  ground,  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border ;  and  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember in  a  shady  one.  Both  the  white  and  the  black,  for  seed, 
may  bo  sown  at  the  close  of  March,  in  an  open  compartment. 

For  saiading,  it  is  sown  iu  flat-bottomed  drills,  about  half  an 
inch  deep  and  six  inches  apart.  The  seed  cannot  well  be  sown 
too  thick.  The  mould  which  covers  the  drills  should  bo  entirely 
divested  of  stones.  Water  mast  be  given  occasionally  in  dry 
weather,  as  a  due  supply  of  moisture  is  the  chief  inducement 
to  a  quick  vegetation.  The  sowings  are  to  bo  performed  once 
or  twice  in  a  fortnight,  accoi'ding  to  the  demand.  Cress  {Lepi- 
dium  sativum)  is  the  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  this 
salad  herb ;  and,  as  the  mode  of  cnltivation  of  each  is  identical, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that,  as  cress  is  rather  tardier  in 
vegetating  than  mustard,  it  is  necessary  for  obtaining  them 
both  in  perfection  at  the  same  time  to  sow  it  five  or  six  days 
earlier. 

It  must  be  cut  for  use  while  young,  and  before  the  rough 
leaves  appear,  otherwise  the  pungency  of  the  flavor  is  disa- 
greeably increased.  If  the  top  is  cut  off,  the  plants  will,  in 
general,  shoot  again;  though  this  second  produce  is  always 
scanty,  and  not  so  mild  or  tender.  For  the  production  of  seed, 
whether  for  manufacture  of  mustard  or  future  sowing,  the 
insertion  must  be  made  broadcast,  thin,  and  regularly  raked  in. 
Wbon  tho  seedlings  have  attained  four  leaves,  they  should  be 
hoed,,  and  again  after  tho  lapse  of  a  month,  during  dry  weather, 
tieing  sot  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  Throughout  their  growth, 
they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  and  if  dry  weather  occurs  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  water  may  be  applied  with  great  advan- 
tage to  their  roots.  The  plants  flower  in  June,  and  are  fit  for 
cutting  when  their  podb  have  become  devoid  of  verdure.     They 
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must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  threshing  and  storing.  For 
forcing,  the  seed  is  most  conveniently  sown  in  boxes  or  pans, 
even  if  a  hot-bed  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Pans  of 
rotten  tan  are  to  be  preferred  to  pots  or  boxes  of  mould.  But, 
whichever  is  employed,  the  seed  must  be  sown  thick,  and  other 
restrictionB  attended  to,  as  for  the  open  ground  crops.  The 
hot-bed  need  only  be  moderate.  Air  maybe  admitted  as  abund- 
antly as  circumstances  will  allow. 

CAPPABlDACEiE.     (Tke  Gaper  Tribe.) 

CAPER  TfiEE,  (Capparis  8pinosa.)  This  plant,  cultivated  in 
Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles,  France,  Italy,  etc.,  has  also  been  intro- 
duced into  this  coTintiy.  The  flower  buds  are  collected  and  put 
into  salt  and  vinegar.  See  Patent  Office  Keport,  1855,  p.  285, 
for  a  brief  notice  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation.  In  the 
Sonthern  States  we  have  the  0.  Jamaicends,  Jacy,  and  0.  cyno- 
phallophora,  L.,  growing  In  south  Florida.  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  foreign  caper. 

VIOLAOE^.     (The  Violet  Tribe.) 

Roots  more  or  less  emetic ;  a  property  which  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  South  American  species,  which  are  gener- 
ally less  herbaceous. 

VIOLET,  (Viola  pedata,  Mich.)  Found  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts ;  sparingly  in  the  lower ;  Eicbland,  L.  Gibbes.  N.  C.  Fl. 
May. 

U.  S.  Disp.  763  ;  Grifath,  Med.  Bot.  140.  The  roots  of  nearly 
all  the  species  of  tliis.  genus  possess  a  nutritive  and  an  emetic 
principle,  called  violine,  allied  to  that  of  ipecacuanha,  bat  more 
uncertain  in  its  operation.  This  is  said  to  replace  the  European 
plant,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  is  valuable  as  an  expecto- 
rant and  demulcent  in  pectoral  affections. 

FIELD  TIOLET,  ( Viola  arvensis,  D.  0.) 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  141.  This  and  the  V.  tricolor,  of  whicii  it 
is  a  variety,  have  received  considerable  attention  froin  Euro- 
pean writers,  especially  the  German.  Stracb  made  them  the 
suhject  of  a  discussion  in'  1776,  and  since  then  tiie  observations 
of  Metaer,  Cloquet  and  others  have  shown  that  they  are  pos- 
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eessed  of  much  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseaseB, 
and  especially  of  that  obstinate  and  unpleasant  eruption,  cruatea 
lactea.  The  fresh  plant,  or  its  juice,  is  to  he  used,  as  drying 
destroys  its  active  qualities.  Sti-aek  states  that,  when  the 
remedy  haa  been  given  for  some  time,  the  urine  becomes  ex- 
tremely fetid,  sm.elling  like  that  of  the  eat ;  (yp,  cit.  supra.  At- 
tention ie  invited  to  it.    See  V.  tricolor. 

WILD  FANST,  HEARTSEASE,  {Viola  tricolor,  Linn.)  Cul- 
tivated ill  gardens.    N.  C.     FI.  May. 

Trous.  et  Pid.  Traite  de  Th^rap.  et  de  Mat.  M6d.  ii,  16 ;  TJ.  S. 
Dis.  743 ;  Le  Mat.  Med.  ii,  453 ;  Griffith  40 ;  Thornton's  Fam. 
Herb.  731.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  valuable  remedy  in 
epilepsy,  ulcers  and  scirrhus.  See  Storck  de  V.  tricolor,  Er- 
lang.  1782.  Metaer  de  crustea  lactea  infantum,  ejusdem  que 
remedio  prtemio  coronavit,  1776.  Lend.  Med.  Journal.  A 
handful  of  the  fVeah,  or  one  oanee  and  a  half  of  the  dried  herb, 
■was  boiled  in  milk,  which  was  taken  twice  a  day ;  bread  soaked 
in  this  was  also  applied  to  the  affected  pai-ts.  It  was  much 
boasted  of  as  a  remedy  in  the  latter  disease ;  see  Mer.  and  de 
L.  and  the  Art.  V.  arvensis.  Bergius,  speaking  of  these  two. 
Fays  that  half  an  ounce  in  twelve  of  water  produces  a  consistent 
and  valuable  demulcent  jelly. 

HAND^LEAVED  VIOLET,  ( Viola  palmata,  Linn.)  Collected 
iu  St.  John's  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Newbern.     Fl.  March. 

EU.  Bot.  300,  Med.  Notes.  The  plant  is  very  mucilaginous. 
It  is  employed  by  negroes  for  making  soup,  and  is  commonly 
called  wild  okr a.  The  bruised  leaves  are^  used  as  an  emollient 
application. 

COMMON  BLUE  VIOLET,  ( Viola  cucuUata,  Ait.)  Grows 
in  damp  pine  lands  ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton.   N.  C.     Fl.  May. 

This  plant  has  been  used  for  making  soup  during  war  times. 
To  it  may  be  added  the  wild  okra,  the  dock  and  the  lamb's' 
quarter. 

Le.  Mat.  Med.  i,  223.  Probably  possessed  of  similar  proper- 
ties with  the  others ;  a  decoction  is  given  to  children  in  eruptive 
diseases.  These  plants  might  very  conveniently  be  used  in 
domestic  practice,  and  I  would  invite  attention  to  their  further 
employment. 
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CYSTACE^.     (Rock  Rose  Family.) 

FROST  WOET;  FBOST  WEED  OR  ROSE,  (Heliantkemum 
canadense,  Mx.)     Fla.  and  iN".  C.  and  northward. 

Dr.  IvcB,  of  N.  Ilaven,  firat  recommended  it  in  scrofula,  and 
Dr.  Isaac  Parfiisli,  of  Philada.,  informed  Dr.  Wood  that  be  had 
used  it  with  much  apparent  benefit  as  an  internal  remedy  in 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  eye.  In  a  pamphlet  upon  the  Frost-' 
weed  by  Dr.  D.  Tyler,  published  at  M".  Haven,  1846,  it,  is  stated 
that  H.  corymbosum  possesses  similar  properties.  He  found 
both  species  useful  in  scrofula,  diaiThcea  and  secondary  syphilis, 
and  locally  as  a  gargle  in  scarlatina,  aud  a  wash  in  prurigo. 
The  plant  has  been  used  in  the  forms  of  powder,  decoction, 
tincture  and  syrup;  and  may  be  given  ft-eely  with  impunity. 
Dr.  Tyler,  however,  has  known  the  strong  decoction  and  the 
extract  to  produce  vomiting.  He  considers  two  grains  of  the 
latter  ste  a.  full  doeu  for  an  adult.  The  herb  has  an  astringent, 
slightly  aromatic  and  bitterish  taste,  and  appeara  to  possess 
tonic  and  astringent  properties.  Dr.  Wood  says  that  attention 
has  only  been  attracted  recently  to  it  aa  a  medicine.  U.  S. 
Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

Dr.  Pari'ish,  in  his  Praet.  Pharmacy,  p.  231,  furnishes  a  eyrup 
of  this  plant,  which  he  says  was  much  used  by  Dr.  Isaac  Par- 
rish  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  eyes,  and  by  others  in 
diseases  of  the  scrofulous  type.  Four  ounces  of  the  herb, 
sixteen  ounces  of  sugar  are  boiled  down  with  alcohol  and  water, 
till  the  liquid  is  reduced  one-half;  given  in  doses  of  a  iiuid 
drachm  three  times  a  day, 

DEOSEEACB^.     (The  Sun  Dew  Tribe.) 
Plants  generally  slightly  acid;  acrid  and  poisonous  to  cattle, 
SUN  DEW,  (Drosera  rotundifoUa,  Linn.)    Grows  in  damp 
spots  in   the  low  country    of  South  Carolina;  Richland;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's  ;  Newborn.     Fl.  June. 

Bull.  Plantes  Yen  de  France.  Vicat  mentions  it  as  an  active 
and  corrosive  plant;  the  liquor  which  exudes  from  the  hairs 
destroying  warts,  corns,  etc.  Dem.  Elem.  de  Bot.  ii,  334.  M. 
GeofFroi  asserts  that  it  is  a  valuable  pectoral,  employed  in  alcers 
of  the  lungs,  asthma,  etc.;  the  infusion  being  generally  used. 
The  juice  has  been  recommended  in  dropsies,  diseases  of  the 
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kidneys,  ophthalmias,  etc.  M6r.  and  de  L,  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii, 
690.  Shoe,  in  his  Flora  Carol.  519,  confirms  the  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  corrosive  property  of  the  juico,  and  adds  that, 
with  milk,  it  furnishes  a  safe  application  for  removing  freckles ; 
any  part  of  it  will  curdle  milk.  Fl.  Scotiea,  109.  It  is  thought 
to  be  very  Injurions  to  sheep,  producing  in  them  consumption 
or  rot.  M.  Berlace  affirms  (Esquiss.  Hist.  Bot.  Aug.)  that  cattle 
avoid  it  On  account  of  an  insect  (Hydra  bydatula)  which  feeds 
on  it.  This  plant  is  quite  diminutive,  and  has  heretofoi-e 
received  very  little  attention.  I  see  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
our  Am.  Dispensatories. 

PASSIFLOEACB^.     {The  Passion  Mower  Tube.) 

MAY  APPLES ;  MAY  POPS ;  PASSION  FL0WBR8,  {Passi- 
flora  liitea  and  incarnata,  L.)     G-rows  in  pastures,  passim. 

The  fruit  of  these  beautiful  climbing  plants,  which  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  wild  Jalap,  {Podophyllum,')  sometimes 
called  may  apple  iind  growing  in  rich  woods,  contains  a  sweetish, 
acid  pulp,  and  is  eatable.  Several  of  the  species  are  employed 
in  medicine ;  but  these  have  received  no  attention,  being  more 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  stractnre  of  their  flowers.  One 
is  quite  diminutive.  In  some  portions  of  South  Carolina  the 
weed  is  used  as  greens  and  for  making  soup. 

In  a  paper  in  Eichmond  M.  Journal,  for  Jidy,  1867,  Dr.  D.  L. 
Phares,  of  Newtonia,  Miss.,  recommends  the  May  pop  very 
highly  as  a  remedy  for  tetanus.  He  states  that  in  1838,  Dr.  "W.  B. 
Lindsay,  of  La.,  had  directed  hie  attention  to  it,  and  that  "  he 
used  it  for  thirty  years  with  extraordinary  success  in  all  eases 
of  tetanus  neonatorum."  Dr.  L.  says  it  never  stupefies,  but  is 
serviceable  in  "  all  sorts  of  nenralgic  affections."  He  also  em- 
ploys the  aqueous  extract  of  the  root  as  an  application  for 
chancres,  in  ii-ritable  piles,  for  erysipelas  and  recent  burns. 
The  eulogy  is  couched  in  rather  extravagant  terms. 

The  author  directs  that  the  leaves  should  he  gathered  in  May, 
or  before  foi-ming  fruit ;  it  is  pounded  and  the  juice  expressed 
through  a  strong  cloth  into  shallow  glass  or  porcelain  dishes  to 
dry  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  shade.  When  dry  it  is  reduced 
to  powder  in  a  mortar,  bottled  and  closely  corked.  The  dose 
of  this  powder  is  from  one  to  four  teaspoonsful,  repeated.  For 
external  use,  the  whole  plant,  including  the  root,  may  he  boiled 
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for  an  hour,  the  extract  thus  obtained  being  further  boiled  down 
to  a  proper  conBistenee. 

I  may  add  that  Griffith,  in  his  Med.  Bot.,  refera  to  the  edible 
froit  of  the  P.  quadrangularis,  or  Granadilla,  and  in  speaking 
of  the  foreign  species  he  aaya :  "In  a  medical  point  of  view, 
they  are  also  of  some  interest,  being  possessed  of  active  qaali- 
ties  capable  of  fnlfiling  a  variety  of  indications,  though  it  should 
be  notioed  that  our  intbrmation  in  regard  to  them  is  far  from 
definite.  ,  The  only  memoir  on  the  subject,  deserving  of  notice, 
is  that  of  Dr.  Eicord  Madiana  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  xvi,  and  Ann. 
Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  1,)  on  the  P.  quadrang.;  a  decoction  of  the  root 
of  this  ho  found  to  be  poisonous,  acting  like  a  narcotic ;  he  dis- 
covered in  it  a  peculiar  principle  which  he  calls  passiflonne." 
Brown,  in  his  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  says  a  tincture  of  the  flowers 
of  the  P.  rubra  is'  used  as  a  substitute  for  laudanum.  The 
experience,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Phares,  with  reference  to  our  spe- 
cies, should  eneonrage  others  to  test  their  value. 

HYPBEICACE.ili!.     (The  Tatsan  Tribe.) 

The  juice  of  many  of  the  species  is  slightly  purgative  and 
febrifugal. 

8T.  PETER.S.WOKT,    ji^^SiSffe'"- 

Collected  in  pine  land  soils;  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton ;.]Sfewbero.     PI.  July. 

The  infuwion  of  the  bruised  root  and  branches  of  this  plant 
■was  used  by  an  Indian  with  success  in  the  ease  of  a  female, 
under  my  observation,  with  an  ulcerated  bi'east,  which  had  re- 
sisted all  other  attempts  at  relief  I  have  since  seen  it  employed 
with  entire  satisfaction  on  the  person  of  an  infant,  having  a 
painful  enlargement  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland.  No  further 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  ascertaining  its  properties 
with  certainty ;  but  it  seems  to  be  possessed  of  some  power  as 
a  resolvent  in  discussing  tumors,  and  reducing  glandular  en- 
largements ;  given  internally  and  applied  topically.  The  taste 
is  somewhat  acrid.  1  would  invite  further  examination.  See 
Hypericum  perforatum. 

ST.  JOHN'S-WOET,  (Hypericum  perforatum,  L.)  Sparingly 
naturalized  in  the  Southern  States.     8.  and  N".  C. 
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It  was  greatly  in  vogue  at  one  time,  and  was  thonght  to 
cure  demoniaca.  The  decoetiou  was  also  given  in  hysteria  and 
suppressed  menstruation.  Thoi-nton's  Family  Herbal,  67.  The 
coloring  matter  gives  a  good  dye  to  wool. 

,  The  plant  called  St.  John's-wort,  which  I  think  is  Ascyrum 
eruxandrece,  growing  abundantly  throughout  our  country,  is 
popularly  regarded  as  of  great  value,  braised  and  applied  in 
the  healing  of  wonnda,  and  ae  a  discutient.  I  have  known  a 
deeootion  of  the  whole  plant  used  successfully  as  a  local  appli- 
cation in  prurigo  and  in  "  camp  itch,"  lamp  oil  being  also 
applied  alternately  with  it.  I  have  used  it  with  great  satisfac- 
tion (1868)  without  the  oil. 

Wilson  states  that  its  leaves  and  flowers  are  strongly  resini- 
ferous  or  oleiferous,  and  emit  a  powerful  odor  when  rubbed ;  it 
bleeds  under  very  slight  compression  or  wounding,  and  imparts 
a  blood-red  color  to  any  npirituous  or  oleagiuoua  subatanee  witb 
which  it  is  mixed,  and  was  foi-merly  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  healing  wounds,  bruises  and  contusions.  It  is  the 
^ga  Damonium,  he  adds,  of  old  herbalists,  and  was  held  to 
influence  conjurations  and  enchantments.  It  yields  a  good 
yellow  dye  to  woven  fabrics,  irom  its  flowers,  and  a  good  red 
dye  from  its  leaves.  The  juice  of  the  hyperieums  'are  often 
exceedingly  similar  to  gamboge.  Eural  Cyc.  The  plant  has  a 
resinous  odor,  and  Dr.  Darlington  says  is  believed  to  produce 
troublesome  sores  on  horses  and  horned  cattle,  especially  those 
which  have  white  feet  and  noses.  The  dew  which  collects  on 
the  plant  appears  to  become  acrid.  Flora  Oest.  Farmers' 
Encyc.  I  found  the  same  impi'ession  prevailing  in  Powhattan 
County,  Va.  There  it  is  known  to  cause  blindness  in  horses 
and  troublesome  sores  on  the  legs,  particularly  in  white  horses 
with  delicate  skins.  Dr.  John  Harvie,  of  Va.,  informs  me  that 
five  of  his  were  made  blind  by  this  plant  in  one  season  They 
sometimes  recover.  The  plant  proves  injurious  by  being  eaten 
with  hay,  and  it  gets  in  contact  with,  the  shin  or  the  eye  when 
the  animal  is  browsing.  See  Ascyrum  cruxdndrefe.  I  find  that 
Griffith  also,  in  speaking  of  S.  perforatum,  says  that  it  is  ob- 
served to  exercise  "  an  injurious  effect  on  cattle  by  inflaming 
the  skin  wherever  the  skin  is  white,  but  he  is  inclined  to  attri- 
bute this  to  a  species  of  Euphorbia  growing  with  it."  This 
opinion  was  entertained  by  some  persons  in  Virginia.     The  ear- 
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Uer  writers  attribated  to  the  St.  John's-wort  great  virtues  .ae  a 
febrifnge  and  anthelmintic.  In  thia  country,  adds  Dr.  Griffith, 
"  it  is  only  used  to  make  an  oil  or,  ointment,  which  w  said  to  be 
an  excellent  application  in  ulcers,  the  reduution  of  turaora,  etc. ; 
and  from  some  trials  with  it,  we  are  disposed  to  think  favorably 
ot  it.  It  is  made  by  infusing  the  flowers  in  oil  or  laM  until 
those  substances  are  tinged  of  a  red  color.  The  first  of  these 
preparations,  thoagh  perfectly  fluid  at  first,  has  a  tendeney  to 
solidity  when. kept."  It  is  observed  by  OuUen,  in  hie  Mat.  Med. 
173,  "  we  should  not  be  so  audacious  as  to  neglect  it,  for  by  the 
sensible- qualities  it  appears  active,"  "and  there  are  many  well 
vouched  testimonies  of  its  virtues,  partieulai'ly  of  its  diuretic 
powers."  Blair,  in  Am.  Jour.  Phar.  ii,  23,  says  Its  active  con- 
stituents appear  to  be  an  acrid,  resinous  substance  in  the  whole 
plant,  a  red  oil  furnished  by  the  glands  on  the  petals  and  some 
tannin.  A  tincture  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  used  in  stom- 
ach complaintB.  M.  Dussauco,  in  hie  Troatiee  on  Tanning,  1867, 
says  that  the  flowers  and  flower  tops  may  be  used  for  tanning 
leather, 

PINE  WE-ED;  ORANGE  GEASS,  (Sypericum  sarothra, 
Mich.,  T,  and  G.  Sarothra  gentianoides  Linn,  and  Ell.  Sk.) 
Grows  in  dry  pastures ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston  ;  Newbem.     Fl,  July. 

Mer  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vl,  226  ;  Joum'al  de  Med.  !xxx, 
360.     It  is  employed,  as    an    aperient    in  inflammatory  affec- 

AOERAOB^,     {The   Sycamore  Tribe.) 

BED  MAPLE,  {Acer  rubrum,  Linn.)     Diffused. 

Sbec.  Flora  Carol.  80.  The  wood  is  much  used  in  tlie  manu- 
facture of  Windsor  chairs,  gun-stocks,  etc. ;  the  grain  is  some- 
times beautifully  curled.  In  a  communication  received  from  J. 
Douglass,  M.  J>.,  of  Chester  District,  S.  C,  his  correspondent, 
Mr.  McKeown,  states  that  the  country  people  consider  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  bark,  with  white  sugar,  used  as  a  wash,  a  safe 
and  certain  cure  for  ordinary  ophthalmia.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Western  States  make  sugar  by  boiling  down  the 
sap  of  the  white  maple,  which,  however,  like  that  of  the  red 
maple,  yields  only  half  the  proportion  of  sugar  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  maple.     Farmer's  Encyc. 
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M.  DuBsauco  in  his  "Complete  Treatise  on  the  art  of  Tan- 
ning, "  etc.,  1867,  atates  that  the  sap  or  juices  of  '■  maple,  beech 
and  oak"  furnish  tannin. 

SXTGAE  MAPLE,  {Aeer  saccharinum,  Linn.)  Var.  Florida- 
num,  found  in  south  Florida.  Chap.  Diffused,  but  more  abund- 
ant in  the  upper  districts ;  foand  sparingly  at  the  head  waters 
of  Cooper  Biver,  St.  John's,  Berkeley  ;  Newhern,  N.  C.  Fl. 
Feb. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  90.  Pure  flake  manna  has  been  discovered 
in  this  species,  Sugar  extracted  from  it  is  an  article  of  trade; 
it  is  employed  medicinally  a!ao.  The  wood  is  esteemed  in  the 
manufacture  of  saddle-trees.  The  grain  of  tho  wood  is  flno  and 
close,  and  when  polished  it  has  a  silky  lustre. 

The  timber  of  old  trees  is  extensively  used  in  America  for 
inlaying  mahogany,  and  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
same  kind  of  bird's-eye  markings  which  distinguish  the  timber 
of  the  Norway  maple.  The  wood  is  heavy  aii<i  strong,  but  not 
durable.  The  ashes  are  very  rich  in  alkaline  matter,  and  fur- 
nish a  largo  proportion  of  tho  potash  which  is  imported  to 
Europe  from  New  Yoric  and  Boston.  Eural  Cyc.  I  have  seen 
the  sugar  maple  boxed  as  low  down  as  Middle  Virginia,  but 
have  never  heard  of  any  sugar  being  made  from  the  tree  in 
States  south  of  Virginia.  Mapie  and  sweet  giim  barks,  with 
copperas,  will  dye  a  purple  color;  maple,  red  oak  bark  and  cop- 
peras to  fix  it,  will  dye  dove  color  ;  maple,  with  bark  of  black 
walnut,  (Juglans  nigra,')  gives  a  brown  color  ;  sweet  gum,  with 
copperas,  yields  a  color  nearly  black.  See,  also,  "  Qaercus, " 
"Ifopea,"  etc.  See  Boussingaiilt's  Treatise,  " Eural  Economy, 
in  its  Eolation  to  Chemistry,  Physics,  "  etc.,  p.  125,  for  valua- 
ble instruction  on  cultivation,  production,  etc.,  of  sugar  from 
maple,  beet,  etc. ;  also,  TJre's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Mines,  article  "  Sugar,  beet, "  etc.  Wilson,  in  his  Eural 
Cyc,  article  "  Acer,  "  which  the  reader  may  consult,  states  that 
the  sap  of  the  maple  also  contains  ammonia,  and  has,  there- 
fore, all  tho  conditions  for  forming  the  nigrogonoue  components 
of  the  branches,  leaves  and  blossoms;  and  in  proportion  as 
these  parts  of  the  tree  are  developed,  it  gradually  loses  its  am- 
monia, and  when  they  are  completely  formed  it  ceases  to  flow. 
Eural  Cyc.  Liebig  discovered  that  ammonia  was  emitted  from 
this  juice  when  mixed  with  lime.     The  sugar  crystaliaed  spon- 
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taneouely.  Tho  American  practice  with  the  sugar  maple  is  to 
bore  two  auger  holes,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  deeper  than  the  hark,  in  an  obliquely  ascending 
direction,  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  at  the  height  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  in  February  or 
March,  while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  the  cold  is  still  in- 
tense, and  to  insert  into  the  holes  elder  or  sumac  tubes,  partial- 
ly Jaid  open,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  commanicating  at  the  lower  end  with 
troughs  of  two  or  three  gallons  in  capacity,  for  the  reception 
of  the  sap.  Four  gallons  are  usually  safiicient  to  yield  one 
pound  of  sugar;  and  eight  to  sixteen  gallons  are  usually  ob~ 
tained  in  a  season  from  a  single  tree — this  must  depend  upon 
the  locality.  Op.  cit.  I  insert  the  following  from  the  Parmer's 
Bncyc. : 

"  In  a  central  situation,  lying  convenient  to  the  trees  from 
which  the  sap  is  drawn,  a  shed  is  constructed,  called  a  sugar- 
camp,  which  is  destined  to  shelter  the  boilers  and  the  persons 
who  tend  them  from  the  weather.  An  auger,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  small  troagh  to  receive  the  aap,  tubes  of 
elder  or  sumac,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  corresponding  in  size 
to  the  anger,  and  laid  open  for  a  part  of  their  length,  buckets 
f6r  emptying  the  troughs  and  conveying  the  sap  to  the  camp, 
boilers  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  gallons  capacity,  moulds  to  receive 
the  syrup  when  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  for  being  form- 
ed into  cakes,  and,  lastly,  axes  to  cut  and  split  the  fuel,  are  the 
principal  utensils  employed  in  the  operation.  The  trees  are 
perforated  in  an  obliquely  ascending  direction,  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  from  tho  ground,  with  two  holes  four  or  five 
inches  apart.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  augers  do  not 
enter  more  than  half  an  inch  within  the  wood,  as  experience 
has  shown  the  most  abundant  flow  of  sap  to  take  place  at  this 
depth.  It  is  also  recommended  to  insert  tho  tubes  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tree;  but  this  useful  hint  is  not  always  attended  to. 

"  A  trough  is  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  each  tree, 
and  the  sap  is  every  day  collected  and  temporarily  poured  into 
casks,  from  which  it  is  drawn  out  to  fill  the  boilers.  The  evapo- 
ration is  ke]>t  up  by  a  brisk  fire,  and  the  scum  is  carefully  taken 
off  during  this  part  of  the  process.  Presh  sap  is  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  heat  is  maintaiiled  till  the  liquid  is  re- 
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duced  to  a  syrup,  after  wMeh  it  isieft  to  cool,  and  then  strained 
through  a  blanket,  or  other  woolleo  etuff,  to  separate  the  re- 
maiuing  impurities. 

"  Some  persons  recommend  leaving  the  syrup  twelve  hours 
before  boiling  it  for  the  last  time;  others  proceed  with  it  im- 
mediately. In  either  case  the  boilers  are  only  half  filled,  and 
by  an  active,  steady  heat  the  liquor  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the 
proper  consistency  for  being  poured  into  the  moulds.  The  evap- 
oration is  known  to  have  proceeded  far  enough  when,  npon  rub- 
bing a  drop  of  the  syrup  between  the  fingers,  it  ia  perceived  to 
be  granular,  If  it  is  in  danger  of  boiling  over,  a  bit  of  lard  or 
of  butter  is  thrown  into  it,  which  instantly  calms  the  ebulli- 
tion. The  moi^ses  being  drained  off  from  the  moulds,  the 
sugar  is  no  longer  deliquescent,  like  the  raw  sugar  of  the  West 
Indies. 

"Maple  sugar  manufactured  in  this  way  is  lighter  colored,  in 
proportion  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  made,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  the  evaporation  is  conducted.  It  is  superior  to  the 
brown  sugar  of  the  colonies,  at  least  to  sach  as  is  generally 
used  in  the  United  States ;  its  taste  is  as  pleasant,  and  it  is  as 
good  for  culinary  purposes.  When  refined,  it  equals  in  beauty 
the  finest  sugar  consumed  in  Europe.  It  is  made  use  of,  how- 
over,  only  in  the  districts  where  it  is  made,  and  there  only  in 
the  country;  from  prejudice  or  taste,  imported  sugar  is  used  in 
all  the  small  towns  and  in  the  inns. 

The  sap  continues  to  flow  for  six  weeks;  after  which  it  be- 
comes les'f  abundant,  less  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  and  some- 
times even  incapable  of  crystalization.  In  this  case  it  is  con- 
sumed in  the  state  of  molasses,  which  Is  superior  to  that  of  the 
jsl'uids  Alter  three  or  four  days  exposure  to  the  sun,  maple 
sap  11  converted  into  vinegar,  by  the  acetous  fermentation. 
The  amount  of  sugar  manufactured  in  a  year  varies  from  dif- 
ferent causes.  A  cold  and  dry  winter  rendei^s  the  trees  more 
productive  than  a  changeable  and  humid  season.  It  is  observed 
that  when  a  frosty  night  is  followed  by  a  dry  and  brilliant  day 
the  sap  flows  abundantly ;  and  two  or  three  gallons  are  some- 
times yielded  by  a  single  tree  in  twenty-four  hours.  Three 
persons  are  found  sufiicient  to  tend  two  hundred  and  fitly  trees, 
which  give  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  or  four  pounds  from 
each  tree.    But  this  product  is  not  uniform,  for  many  farmers 
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on  the  Ohio  do  not  commonly  obtain  more  than  two  pounds 
from  a  tree.  Trees  which  grow  in  low  and  moist  places  afford 
a  greater  c[nantity  of  eap  than  those  which  occupy  rising 
grounds,  but,  it  is  less  rich  in  the  saccharine  principle.  That  of 
insulated  trees,  left  standing  in  the  middle  of  fields  or  by  the 
side  of  fences,  is  the  best.  It  is  also  remarked  that,  in  districts 
which  have  been  cleared  of  other  trees,  and  even  of  the  less 
vigorous  sugar  maples,  the  product  of  the  remainder  is,  pro- 
portionally, most  considera^blo.  '  Having  introduced, '  says  a 
writer,  '  twenty  tubes  into  a  sugar  maple,  I  drew  from  it  the 
sanie  day  twenty-three  gallons  and  three  quarts  of  sap,  w^hich 
gave  seven  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  sugar ;  thirty-three  pounds 
have  been  made  this  season  from  the  same  tree,  which  sup- 
poses one  hundred  gallons  of  sap.'  It  appears  here  that  only  a 
little  more  than  three  gallons  was  required  for  a  pound,  though 
four  are  eonunonly  allowed. " 

Mr.  M.    Bames    furnishes    the    Ibllowing   account   of  his  pro- 
cess : 

"I  gather  my  sap  to  one  large  reservoir  once  in  twenty-fottr 
hours ;  then  it  is  boiled  each  day  to  syrup,  which  is  about  half 
the  sweetness  of  molasses ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  strained 
through  a  flannel  cloth,  and  put  into  a  tub  or  barrel  to  cool  and 
settle  fortwelve  hours — (I  nse  a  sheet-iron  pan  set  in  an  areh  of 
brick ;  the  pan  is  made  of  Russia  iron,  eight  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide,  and  six  inches  deep;)  it  is  then  taken  out,  and  I  am  care- 
ful not  to  move  the  bottom  where  it  has  settled,  and  place  it.in 
■  a  kettle  and  heat  it  to  ninety-eight  degrees.  I  then  add  (for 
one  hundred  pounds)  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  two  quarts  of 
milk,  and  one  ounce  of  saleratus — the  e^s  well  beat  up,  and 
the  saleratus  well  dissolved — and  stir  the  whole  well  together 
in  the  syrup ;  and  when  the  scum  has  all  risen,  it  is  to  be  taken 
off,  and  be  sure  it  does  not  boil  before  you  have  done  skim- 
ming it.  Then  it  is  boiled  until  it  is  done,  which  you  will  know 
by  dropping  some  into  water ;  which,  if  done,  will  form  a  wax. 
It  then  must  be  taken  from  the  kettle  and  placed  in  tinpans 
to  cool  and  form  the  grain ;  and  as  soon  as  the  gi'ain  is  suf- 
ficiently formed,  I  then  pour  it  into  tunnel-shaped  boxes  to 
drain,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  I  place  a  flannel  cloth  on  the 
top,  and  lake  the  plu'g  from  the  bottom  and  let  it  drain.  The 
flannel  cloth  I  keep  wet  from  day  to  day. " 
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SAPIKDACB^.     (Soapbeny  Tribe.) 

SOAPBERRY,  {Sapindus  marginatus.  Willd.)  Florida  and 
Georgia,  near  the  coast. 

The  skin  of  the  fruit  of  8.  emarginatus  ia  said  to  be  used  in 
India  for  the  same  purposes  as  soap.  That  of  the  S.  saponaria, 
wliich  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  is  employed  for  washing  linen, 
but  when  employed  often  is  apt  to  burn  and  destroy  it ;  the 
nuts  are  veiy  smooth  and  of  a  shining  blaek  color,  and  were 
formerly  imported  to  England  and  manufactured  into  buttons, 
which  were  sometimes  tipped  with  silver  and  always  very 
durable.  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc.  Oar  species  should  be  examin- 
ed. It  wDl  be  obsei-ved  that  it  is  very  nearly  related  to  the 
buckeye,  (^esculus,)  the  roots  of  whicb  are  a^o  used  for  wash- 
ing woollens.    See,  also,  "  Saponaria,  "  in  this  volume. 

Gardiospermum  halieacdbum,'L.  S.  Fla.  "Apparently  native 
but  not  uncommon  in  cultivation. "     Chap. 

The  root  is  sudorific,  diuretic  and  aperient ;  and  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast  the  leaves  are  considered  efficacious  in  puhiionic  af- 
fections.    Anslie,  II,  204,  Griffith. 

The  Dodoncea  viscosa  also  grows  in  S,  Fla. 

^SOULACEjE.     {The  Horse  Chestnut  Tribe). 

The  seeds  contain  a  groat  quantity  of  nutritive  starch ;  also 
a  suiEcient  amount  of  potash  to  be  useful  as  cosmetics,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  soap. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT ;  BUCKETB,  {JEsculus  pavia,  L.) 
Diffused.  I  have  observed  it  in  Gfreenville,  Fairfield  and 
Charleston  Districts  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Bach.;  North  Caro- 
lina.    PI.  May. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  105  ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  214.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  and  of  a  beautifully  polished 
mahogany  color  externally ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  starch. 
Dr.  Woodhouse  prepared  a  half  a  pint  from  the  nuts,  which  re- 
tained its  color  for  two  years.  It  is  superior  to  the  famous 
Portland  starch,  and  does  not  impart  a  yellow  color  to  cloth. 
It  is  said  that  the  w^ashing  from  this  is  narcotic  and  poisonous. 
Dr.  McDowel  tried  the  powder  of  the  rind,  and  states  that  ten 
grains  were    equivalent  to  three  of  opium ;  a    strong  decoction 
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is  recommended  as  a  lotion  to  gangrenous  ulters.  A  strong 
decoction  of  the  root  is  said  to  relieve  toothache  when  hold  in 
the  month.  The  fresh  kernels,  macerated  in  water,  mixed  with 
wheat  flonr  into  a  stiff  paste  and  thrown  in  pools  of  standing 
water,  intoxioate  fish,  so  that  they  float  on  the  snrfaee,  and 
may  be  taken  ;  reviving,  however,  when  placed  in  fresh  water. 
I  am  informed  that  large  qnantitiee  were  formerly  caught  in 
this  way  in  the  swamps  along  the  Santee  Kiver.  See,  also,  E!L 
Bot.  Med.  Kotes.  The  roots  are  preferred  even  to  soap  for 
washing  and  whitening  woollens,  bJankets,  and  dyed  cottons — 
the  colors  of  which  are  improved  by  the  process.  Satins  washed 
in  this  manner  and  carefully  ironed,  look  almost  as  well   as 

The  Buckeye  has  been  used  in  St,  John's,  Berkeley,  8.  C, 
(1863,)  to  fix  the  color  of  cotton  fabrics,  muslins,  etc.,  when  alum 
ox  gall,  sugar  of  load,  etc.,  had  proved  inefficient.  Bedsteads 
made  of  the  horee  chestnut  are  said  not  to  be  infested  by  bugs, 
I  am  told  that  in  the  West  they  use  the  buckeye  to  prevent 
piles,  worn  about  the  loins  as  an  amulet  1 

POLYGALACE^.     (The  Milkwort  Tribe.) 

Bitterness  in  the  leaves,  and  milk  in  the  roots,  are  their  usual 
eharaeteristics. 

SENEKA  SNAKEEOOT ;  MOUNTAIN  ELAX,  (Polygala 
Senega,  L.)  Mountainous  districts  of  South  and  Horth  Carolina. 
Fl.  July. 

Thornton's  Pam.  Herb.  629,  Ad  active  stimulant,  increas- 
ing the  force  of  the  circulation,  especially  that  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels;  hence,  found  very  useful  in  typhoid  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Brandreth,  of  Liverpool,  has  derived 
great  service  from  its  employment.  In  cases  of  lethargy,  in 
the  form  of  an'  extract  combined  with  carb.  ammoniie.  It  has 
been  given  in  dropsical  cases,  and  as  it  sometimes  provokes 
pleotifa!  discharges  by  urine,  stool  and  perspiration,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  means  of  removing  the  disease  after  the  ordinary 
cathartics,  diuretics  and  hydragogues  have  failed.  The  In- 
dians use  it  in  snake  bites,  given  internally  and  applied  topi- 
cally; if  beneficial,  it  only  acts  as  a  diffusible  stimulant;  it  is 
administered,  also,  as  a  gargle  in  croup.  A  principle  called  sene- 
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gin  has  been  diseoverad  in  it; and  one  by  ReBchier, calied_pofy- 
galic  acid.  Quevenne  is  also  said  to  have  detected  two :  poly- 
galic  and  Virgineic — the  first  of  which  will  unite  with  bases; 
the  second  volatile,  oily,  nauseant  and  emetic  in  small,  dia- 
phoretic, expectorant  and  diuretic  in  large  doses.  Stephens  & 
Church,  103.  See  Analysis  in  Journal  de  Pharm.  xxii,  449. 
One  of  the  principles  referred  to  is  said  not  to  differ  from  sa- 
ponins. Snpplem.  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  by  Mer,  and  de  L. 
1846,  578;  M.  G-uibourt,  in  hia  "Abridged  Hisfc.  of  Simple 
Drugs;"  Carson's  lllust.  Med.  Bot.  1847,  pt.  i;  L.  PeneuUe's 
Annal.  Journal  de  Pharm.  ii,  430.  It  has  been  employed  in 
pleurisy.  See  Tennent's  Essay  on  that  disease ;  Duhamel,  Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  de  Paris,  1739,  144;  McKeiiaie's  Med.  Obs.  and 
Enquiries,  ii,  288 ;  De  Haen.  Ratio  Medendi :  P.  d' Amnion  "  sur 
I'emploi  ot  I'utilit^  de  la  racine  du  P.  senega  dans  plusieurs 
mal.  de  I'ceil;"  Annal.  de  Chim.  de  Heidelberg.  Dr.  Amnion, 
of  Dresden,  in  his  paper,  employs  it  in  ophthalmias,  after  the 
inflammatory  stage  is  passed ;  it  is  said  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  cataract,  and  to  promote  the  absoi-ption  of  pus  in  hy- 
popion  ;  he  reports  two  eases ;  it  is  adapted,  in  fact,  to  all 
cases  of  exudation,  by  \ts  power  of  promoting  discharge.  Suite 
des  Experiences,  in  Bull,  des  Sci.  Med.  xx,  241.  Bretonneau 
gave  four  to  five  grains,  every  hour,  in  croup ;  it  opposes  the 
formation  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  BuU.  des  Sci.  Med, 
de  Perns,  xi,  61 ;  Mem.  sur  le  Senega,  Acad,  des  Sci.  See 
Merat,  loc  cit.  Dr.  Milne  spoke  highly  of  the  decoction,  joined 
with  bitartrate  of  potash,  in  dropsy.  Dr.  Percival  administered 
it  in  dropsy  of  the  chest.  If  the  decoction  causes  vomiting, 
some  aromatic,  angelica,  calamus,  or  fennel  may  be  added.  It 
is  prescribed  as  a  drink  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  typhoid 
fever.  Linnteus,  in  bis  Yeg,  Mat.  Med.  137,  speaks  of  this  plant 
as  a  specilic  in  croup  (specificum  in  phlogose  hinc  qfflcinis  nostris 
dignissim.a.')  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  87,  It  acts'  as  a  stlmolant, 
diuretic,  sialagogue,  expectorant,  pargative,  emetic,  sudorific, 
and  is  also  emmenagogae.  IT.  S.  Disp.  649 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
ii,  27;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  111;  Mer  and  de  L.  v,424;  Diet. des  Sci, 
Med,  Ii,  1 ;  Journal  de  Chim.  Med.ii,  431 ;  Journal  Anaiyt.  i,  339, 
Employed  in  nei'vous  affections,  and  hectic  fever;  in  hydi-o- 
thorax,  from  its  slimulating  effect  on  the  kidneys,  and  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  from   its  augmenting  the  absorbent  forces. 
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Ane.  Joornal  de  Med.  Ixsvi,  53 ;  Detharding,  Diss,  de  Senega, 
1749;  0.  Linn.  Diss,  upon  the  Eoot'of  the  Senega,  Argentorati, 
1750 ;  Kielhon,  Diss.  Frankfort,  1765 ;  Helminth,  at  Edinhnrgh, 
1782;  G.  Folchi,  "Eech,  chimieo — Therap.  sur  la  racine  du 
polygala  du  Virginia. "  In  pneumonia,  after  hleeding,  and  in 
the  typhoid  stage,  it  is  one  of  our  best  remedies  tor  promoting 
expectoration ;  at  an  earlier  period  it  is  too  stimulating.  Much 
use  is  made  of  it  on  the  plantations  in  Sonth  Carolina  for  this 
purpose.  According  to  Dr.  Eree,  it  is  eminently  useful  in  the 
asthma  of  old  people,  and  in  the  latter  stagosof  croup.  It  has 
been  employed  snccessfnlly  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  Dr. 
Chapman  also  found  it  very  efficacious  in  recent  cases  of  amen- 
orrhea.  Frost's  Blems.  258;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  225;  Archer's 
Med,  and  Phys.' Journal,  i,  83;  Bree  on  Asthnaa,  258;  Massie's 
Inaug.  Diss.  Phil.  1803 ;  Thacher'a  Disp.  319 ;  N.  Bng.  Journal, 
vii,  206.  In  croup,  it  is  often  given  in  the  form  of  hive  syrup; 
the  best  form,  however,  is  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  one 
ounoeof  the  root  in  one  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  pint,  the  dose  of  which  is  a  tablespoonful ;  thirty  grains  of  the 
powdered  root  may  be  given  in  substance.  This  plant  is  em- 
ployed by  the  steam  practitionere.  Sec  Howard's  Syst.  of  Bot. 
Med.  343. 

BLOOD  RED  POLYGALA,  {Polygala  sanguinea,  L.  Wutt.) 
Grows  in  flat,  pine  lands;  abundantly  near  Purysburg;  sont  to 
me  from  Abbeville  by  Mr.  Heed;  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Bach. 
Koith  Carolina.     Fl.  June. 

Lind.  ]Sfat.  Sysa.  Bot.  86;  Barton's  Med.  Bot.ii,  17.  A  stimu- 
lating diaphoretic,  similar,  it  is  supposed,  in  properties  to  the 
above.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v,424;  Griffith,  Med. 
Bot.  225. 

Polygala faucifolia,  Willd,  Grows  in  the  mountaina  of  South 
and  North  Carolina.     Fl.  August. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  227.  Eaflnesque,  in  his  Med.  Flora,  says 
it  is  possessed  of  active  properties ;  the  root  having  a  sweet, 
pungent,  aromatic  taste,  similar  to  that  of  the  winter  green 
{Gaultheria  procumb.;')  be  thinks  it  mildei'  than  the  P.  senega, 
and,  therefore,  adapted  to  cases  in  which  that  is  inapplicable. 
Griffith  does  not  agree  with  him,  attributing  to  it  merely  tonic 
and  bitter  properties. 
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Polygala  rubella,  Willd.  Polygama,  Walter.  Yicinity  of 
Charleston. 

The  whole  plant  ia  officinal.  In  small  doses  it  is  tonic,  in 
larger;  laxative  and  diaphoretic.  The  infnsion  of  the  dried  plant 
has  been  usually  employed  to  impart  tone  to  the  digestive 
organs.  (Bigeiow.)  It  appears,  adds  Dr.  "Wood,  to  be  closely 
analagous  in  medical  virtnes  to  the  Polygala  amara  of  Europe, 
which  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose.     TJ.  S.  Disp.,  12tb  Ed, 

The  fresh  root  of  P.  lutea,  yellow  bachelor's  button,  gi'owing 
thronghoat  the  Southern  States,  eniits  a  taste  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ganltheria. 

Krarneria  lanceolata,  Torr.  S.  Fla.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
this  might  be  used  as  a  anbsfcitnte  for  tbe  officinal  Ehatany 
which  is  such  an  excellent  astringent.     Griffith. 

CKDKETjACE^.      (Mahogany   Tribe.') 

MAHOGANY,  (Swietenia  mahagoni,  L.)  South  Florida. 
Chap.   So.  Flora. 

This  tree  is  cut  down  in  August.  See  description  of  method 
pursued  in  Honduras,  Wilson's  Bural  Cye. 

The  uses  of  the  wood  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further 
description. 

The  bark  which  has  the  properties  of  the  S.  febrifuga,  which 
is  employed  in  the  East  in  intermittent  fever  in  doses  of  thii-ty 
grains,  may,  it  is  said,  be  used  as  Peruvian  bark.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  tree  is  "  exploited  "  in  Florida. 

LINAGES.     (The  Flax  Tribe.) 

FLAX,  L.  (Linum  usitatissimum.')  Oultivatfd  in  the  Southern 
States. 

It  is  cultivated  here  pretty  much  on  aceoont  of  the  seeds, 
which  are  well  known  for  their  valuable  demulcent  properties, 
and  for  the  linseed  oil  which  they  afford.  Immediate  attention 
should  be  paid  to  raising  on  a  verj'  much  larger  scale  both  this 
plant,  the  mustard  and  the  castor  oil.  Flax  matures  well  in 
this  latitude.  For  much  useful  information  in  reference  to  the 
economical  application  of  this  plant,  see  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
do  M.  Med.  Snp.  1846,435, 
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Among  the  threadplants  may  be  mentioned  Eamie  Flax,  (_Linum 
usitatissimum,)  Perennial  Flax,  {Lirmm  perenne,)  Hemp  (  Cannabis 
sativa,)  Virginian  Silk,  (Asclepias  syriaca,')  Common  nettle, 
{JTrtiea  dioica,)  and  the  Eosebay  willow  herb,  (MpiloMu7n  angus- 
tifolium.)  The  three  latter  are  all  fonnd  growing  wild  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Asclepias  was  planted  for  the  purpose  in  Gfer- 
many,  hut  is  an  imperfect  snbt^titute  for  hemp  or  flax.  See  A 
syriaca  in  this  volume.  The  stem  of  the  hop  has  also  been  used 
for  the  production  of  thread.  They  require  further  examina- 
tion. See  Thaer's  work,  "Principles  of  Agrieultni'e, "  p,  461. 
Hemp  seeds  also  yield  oil. 

The  best  dryiug  oils,  Chaptal  states  ("Chemistry  applied  to 
Agriculture, "  p.  145,)  are  those  of  flaxseed,  nuts  and  poppies. 
Linseed  oil  will  dissolve  at  boiling  temperature  one-quarter  of 
its  weight  of  that  oxide  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
litharge.  It  becomes  brown  in  proportion  as  the,  oxide  is  dis- 
solved ;  when  saturated  with  the  oxide  it  thickens  by  cooling, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  render  it  liquid  by  heat  at  the  time  of 
using  it.  Linseed  oil  saturated  with  the  oxide  and  applied  with 
a  brush  to  any  substance,  hardens  readily  and  forms  a  coating 
impervious  by  water,  and  much  resembles  gum  elastic;  linen  or 
silk  prepared  with  it  is  flexible  without  being  adhesive.  A  ce- 
ment of  this  oil,  prepared  with  the  oxide  and  mixed  with  the 
refuse  or  broken  iragments  of  porcelain  or  well  baked  potter's 
ware,  is  used  with  great  success  in  uniting  the  tiles  upon  roofs, 
and  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs.  To  form  this  cement  the  pul- 
verized fragments  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  heated 
oil,  and  applied  by  the  trowel  while  in  that  state.  When  linseed 
oil  is  to  be  used  in  painting,  one-tw^entieth,  or,  at  the  most,  one- 
tenth  of  litharge  is  sufficient  to  render  it  drying. 

With  linseed  oil  and  common  glue,  a  water-proof  material  is 
made,  which  may  prove  of  great  use  in  preparing  garments  for 
soldiers.  Immerse  common  glue  in  cold  water  until  it  becomes 
perfectly  soft,  but  yet  retaining  its  original  form;  after  which 
it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  common  raw  linseed  oil,  assisted  by  a 
gentle  heat,  until  it  becomes  entirely  taken  up  by  the  latter ; 
after  which  it  may  be  applied  to  substances  for  adhesion  to  each 
otber,  in  the  way  common  glue  is  usually  applied.  It  dries  al- 
most immediately,  and  water  will  exert  no  action  upon  it.  It 
has  more  tenacity  than  common  glue,  and  becomes  impervious 
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to  water.  It  may  be  used  also  for  furniture,  and  two  layers  of 
cloth  may  be  glued  togetber  to  form  a  water-proof  garm.ent. 
Olae  dissolved  in  vinegar  also  makes  a  very  tenacious  substance 
in  place  of  tbe  prepared  gluea.  See  plates  of  machinery  for 
pressing  linseed  and  other  oils,  TJre's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  article 
"Oils;", also  Wilson's  Eura!  Cyc,  articles  "Flax"  and  "Lin- 
seed." Tbe  processes  are  described,  with  plates.  Those  inter- 
e^ed  may  And  there  a  full  statement  of  the  method  of  gathering, 
planting,  nses,  etc.  See,  also,  "Olea,"  in  this  work.  Flaxseed 
intended  for  planting  should  not  be  gathered  too  quickly.  It  is 
sown  early  in  the  spring.  If  raised  merely  for  the  seed,  it  is 
harvested  and  threshed  like  other  grain.  But  when  the  stalk 
is  used,  it  is  pulled  up  by  a  machine  as  soon  as  the  seed  begins 
to  ripen,  and  bound  in  small  bundles,  the  seed  stripped  off  by  a 
machine,  and  the  stalks  spread  out  and  dew  rotted ;  it  is  then 
sold  to  tbe  bemp  makers  for  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  ton. 
The  farmer  sells  the  crop  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  the  seed, 
which  is  sent  to  the  oil-mill. 

Popular  Essays  on  the  cultivation  of  Flaxseed  and  Castor  Oil 
Beans  have  been  published,  1868,  by  tbe  St.  Louis  "Lead  and 
00  Company."  Barnura  &  Brother,  of  St.  Louis,  furnish  ma- 
chinery. They  say  that  "farmers  can  undertake  their  culture 
with  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of  obtaining  high  prices,  and 
of  being  richly  rewarded  for  their  labor,"  and  that  their  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Southern  States  may  be  made  more  remunerative 
than  in  the  Northern  States,  where,  as  in  that  of  Kew  York 
particularly,  they  have  been  profitably  cultivated  for  years.  On 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  introduce  the  follow- 
ing from  the  pamphlet ; 

"  Millions  are  annually  paid  to  foreign  nations  for  flaxseed  (or 
linseed)  and  castor  beans,  and  for  tbe  oil  pressed  fi-om  them. 
It  is  strange  that  this  country  should  be  the  importer  of  articles 
w^bich  can  be  so  easily  produced  by  our  own  people,  and  which 
are  bo  perfectly  adapted  to  our  sod  and  climate.  We  might, 
with  the  same  propriety,  neglect  to  raise  enough  wheat  or  com 
for  our  own  consumption,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  depend  upon 
foreign  nations  for  our  supply  of  these  articles ;  for  we  maintain 
that  these  crops  can  be  raised  at  a  greater  average  profit  than 
wheat  or  corn. 

"The  cultivation  of  flaxseed  is  as  simple  as  that  of  any  crop 
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wo  have.  It  requirea  no  more  labor  to  raise  and  hai-vest  a  crop 
of  it  than  it  does  to  raise  and  harvest  a  crop  of  oats,  barley  or 
wheat.  It  is  lees  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  a  crop  of  wheat. 
The  use  of  mowers  in  harvesting,  leaving  the  roots  in  the 
ground,  prevents  the  crop  from  being  an  exhaiisting  one. 
Flax  is  a  very  quick  crop.  The  producer  can  receive  his  money 
within  three  months  after  sowing.  The  following  directions,  if 
followed,  will  enable  any  farmer  to  raise  a  largo  crop  of  strictly 
prime  seed; 

"  Selection  of  Soil. — Almost  any  dry,  rolling,  moderately  rich 
land  will  produce  good  seed.  It  is  generally  thought  that  flax- 
seed should  he  sown  on  moist,  rich  land,  such  as  our  creek  and 
river  bottoms.  This  opinion  prevails  because  the  straw  of  flax 
grows  more  luxuriantly  on  such  land.  The  best  seed,  i.  e.,  rich- 
est in  oleaginous  matter,  is  produced  upon  rather  dry,  rolling 
and  only  moderately  fertile  soil.  The  stalks  are  shorter,  branch 
more,  and  the  bolls  fill  better.  A  better  quality  of  seed  is  also 
obtained  in  a  dvy  season  than  in  a  wet  one,  i.  e.,  the  seed  con- 
tains a  better  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  straw  does  not  grow  so  rank, 
and  tlie  bolls  fill  with  larger,  richer  seed. 

"Pr^dration  of  the  Soil. — The  soil  should  be  put  in  the  finest 
possible  tilth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  One  good,  deep 
plowing,  and  several  harrowlngs,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  fine 
and  smooth,  will  answer.  But  it  is  better,  when  it  can  be  done, 
to  plow  the  ground  deeply  in  the  fall,  exposing  the  sub-soil  to 
the  action  of  the  frosts  and  the  atmosphere.  In  the  spring,  cross 
plow  the  land,  and  harrow  as  before  recommended.  One  thing 
must  always  be  bor  e  n  m  i  d  n  preparing  land  for  flaxseed, 
and  that  is,  the  land  must  not  be  worked  when  wet.  If  it  is,  it 
will  bo  lumpy,  stickj  and  ir  bad  condition  for  a  crop.  When 
the  soil  is  dry,  it  pulver  zes  treely,  and  no  such  consequences 
follow.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  heavy  roller  drawn  over  the 
field,  to  crush  and  thoio  ighlj  pulverize  any  lumps  or  clods  that 
may  be  on  the  surface.  The  whole  cnltivation  of  the  crop,  and 
the  yield  therefram,  depends  upon  putting  the  land  in  proper 
condition  for  the  seed.  A  little  extra  labor  and  care  in  this  re- 
spect will  yield  a  rich  return.  If  the  sub-soil  is  a  retentive  clay, 
it  is  bettor  to  plow  the  ground  in  back  furrows  or  lands,  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  wide,  leaving  the  furrows  between  the  lands  open 
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for  the  passago  of  wator  in  case  of  heavy  rains,  or  an  undue 
amount  of  moisture. 

"  Quality  of  Seed. — Too  much  pains  cannot  he  tailien  to  get  tliat 
which  is  fully  (natwred  and  perfectly  clean—free  from  all  foul 
seeds — both  to  secure  a  good  merchantable  crop  and  to  preserve 
the  land  on  which  it  is  sown  fW)ni  troublesome  weeds.  Farniera 
often  experience  great  difficulty  in  procuring  such  seed,  as  no 
ordinary  fanning  mill  will  remove  some  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  farmer  and  good  flax.  The  linseed  oil  manufacturer  who 
receives  the  crop  of  a  large  section  of  country  is  enabled  to 
select  choice  lots  of  seed  and  reserve  them  for  sowing,  and  then, 
by  machinery  too  expensive  and  cumbrous  for  ordinary  use,  to 
clean  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  can  give  out  each  year  an  almost 
perfect  article  of  sowing  seed.  Such  seed  is  superior  to  that 
ordinarily  obtained  in  the  market,  and  even  at  seed  stores. 
With  good  seed  to  sow,  there  is  nothing  like  flax  as  a  prepara- 
tory crop  for  wheat.  The  testimony  of  Ohio  farmers,  where 
flax  has  been  extensively  grown  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
ia  explicit  on  this  point. 

"  Time  and  Manner  of  Sowing. — The  seed  should  be  sown  ho 
soon  in  spring  as  the  land  can  be  got  in  proper  condition — say 
the  latter  part  of  March  to  middle  of  April.  "We  have  heard 
that  it  is  sometimes  injured,  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  growth, 
by  frost ;  but  we  have  cultivated  it,  and  seen  it  cultivated  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  have  never  known  any  injury 
to  occur  to  it  from  frost.  To  avoid  frost,  it  should  not  be 
planted  till  about  the  first  of  May  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis ; 
but  if  the  season  should  be  dry,  the  flax  will  not  get  large 
enough  to  resist  the  drouth  of  summer.  Therefore,  we  think  it 
better  to  sow  the  seed  about  the  first  of  April.  Some  farmers 
do  sow  the  seed  as  early  as  in  February,  on  the  snow.  It  may 
be  sown  with  safety  at  almost  any  time  in  spring.  The  seed  is 
scattered  evenly  and  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  by 
hand.  It  should  be  covered  by  drawing  brush  over  it,  instead 
of  harrowing  it,  as  by  the  latter  method  it  is  covered  too  deep. 
Only  a  very  slight  covering  is  required.  A  heavy  rain,  imme- 
diately after  the  seeding,  will  cover  the  seed  sufllciently;  or, 
drawing  a  heavy  roller  over  the  gromid  wOl  answer  the  same 
purpose.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  soil  must  have  been  made 
very  mellow  and  fine  before  sowing  the  seed. 
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"  Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre. — Not  over  haif  a  bushel  per  acre,  in 
any  ease,  should  be  sown.  By  thin  Bowing  the  stalka  will  be 
stronger  and  throw  out  vigorous  branches,  which  will  produce 
large  holla  filled  with  plump,  glossy  seed,  containing  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  oil.  By  thick  seeding  the  plants  are  leas 
strong,  braneh  but  little,  the  sun  can  strike  onlj'  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  and  the  seeds  will  be  smaUer,  lighter,  and  will  not  cod- 
tain  within  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  the  amount  of  oil  that 
seed  will  when  raised  by  thin  sowing. 

"  Maxseeti  with  Barley. — Masseed  maybe  raised  with  spring 
barley  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  yield  has  been 
obtained,  varying  in  different  years,  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels 
of  flaxseed,  and  from  sisteen  to  twenty-two  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre.  The  barley  is  first  sown  and  harrowed  in,  then  the 
flaxseed  is  sown,  six  or  eight  quai'ts  per  acre,  and  covered  with 
the  brush.  The  crops  ripen  nearly  together.  They  are  har- 
vested., and  then  threshed  with  a  common  threshing  machine; 
and  by  the  use  of  suitable  screens  in  the  fanning  mill,  the  barley 
comes  out  clean  in  the  front  part  of  the  mill,  and  the  flaxseed 
comes  out  under  or  at  one  side  of  the  mill,  ^e  have  seen  as 
fine,  plump  flaxseed  raised  in  this  manner  as  we  ever  saw,  and 
the  barley  equally  fine.  Those  farmers  who  intend  to  sow 
barley,  will  find  that,  by  sowing  flaxseed  with  it,  they  will 
derive  much  greater  returns  from  the  flaxseed  than  from  the 
barley,  and  the  qaantitj-  of  barley  produced  will  not  he  materi- 
ally lessened.  Less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  barley  sliould  be 
sown,  when  it  is  intended  to  raise  flaxseed  with  it. 

"  Time  of  Cutting. — Plax  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  bolls  begin 
to  turn  brown,  and  while  the  stock  is  yet  green.  If  left  stand- 
ing too  long,,  there  will  be  a  great  loss  of  seed  in  harvesting. 
Farmers  are  usually  well  through  harvesting  spring  wheat 
before  flax  is  ready  to  cut;  and  it  ripens  considerably  iater 
than  winter  wheat. 

"  Mode  of  Cutting. — Seme  farmers  use  a  cradle,  but  a  large 
majority  a  machine.  From  the  number  of  reapers  mentioned 
as  working  well,  we  are  persuaded  that  almost  all  our  standard 
machines  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  cutting  flas.  When  it  is 
raised  principally  for  the  seed  there  is  no  necessity  for  binding 
it,  but  may  be  .simply  raked  off  into  gaveJs  and  lie  until  dry, 
when  it  is  i-eady  for  threshing.  ,  It  is  better  to  thresh  it  early. 
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"  Mode  of  Threshing. — Some  use  a  flail,  some  a  macbine,  and 
some  tread  out  with  horses.  In  some  sections,  and  those  where 
they  have  raised  most,  and  for  the  longest  time,  they  report  no 
difficulty  in  using  machines  with  some  slight  alterations,  to  suit 
better  the  nature  of  the  crop.  The  good  sense  and  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  farmer  will  suggest  the  best  mode  for 
him. 

"  Gleaning  Seed. — Is  an  item  in  raising  flax  that  miist  have  great 
attention  from  farmers.  Until  lately  the  makers  of  fanning 
mills  had  little  or  no  experieoee  with  it,  and  so  furnished  no 
screens  saitable ;  but  now  several  furnish  a  flax  screen,  with 
which  a  large  amount  of  the  foul  seeds  can  be  removed ;  and 
there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  transporting  dirt,  at  a  high 
rate  of  freight,  to  the  damaging  of  the  crop  in  the  market,  and 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  manufacturer,  who  has  to  separate 
every  particle  of  it  before  crushing  the  seed.  The  difference  in 
price  between  lots  of  seed  belonging  to  different  parties  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cleaned  by  the 
farmer. 

''Yield per  Acre. — The  average  yield  of  seed  may  be  stated  at 
ten  to  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  The  largest  yield  of  which  we 
have  heard  was  twenty-three  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  scores  of 
farmers  report  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels.  The  average  yield  of 
straw  is  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  tons— when  cut,  yield- 
ing about  one  ton  of  rotted  straw  for  which  there  is  now  an 
active  demand  with  every  prospect  for  its  increase,  as  machines 
for  breaking  out  the  fibre  are  improved  and  multiplied. 

"  Cost  of  Production, — ^About  the  same  as  wheat.  Harvesting 
less  expensive,  but  cleaning  a  trifle  more.  So  that  it  may  be 
safely  put  down  as  costing  less  to  raise  fiax  than  wheat. 

"  Certainty  of  the  Crop. — On  this  point  there  is  perfect  agree- 
ment from  all  sections.  We  hope  farmers,  who  have  hitherto 
stood  aloof  from  its  ciilture,  will  give  it  at  least  a  fair  trial — 
fully  persuaded  that,  at  no  distant  day;  the  South  and  West  can 
and  will  produce  flaxseed  enough  to  supply  the  whole  country 
with  linseed  oil,  and  flax  flbre  enough  to  clothe  us  all  in  linen 
more  or  less  fine,  and  that  at  a  cost  comparing  favorably  with 
cotton. 

"Flaxseed  has  proved  a  profitable  crop  in  the  Northern  States 
for  several  years.     The  importation  of  linseed  and  linseed  oil 
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has  exceeded  manyfold  the  home  production  ;  and  the  present 
duty  on  foreign  oil  and  seed,  with  the  immense  home  demand,  is 
a  sufficient  gtiavantee  to  the  producer  of  remunerative  prices  for 
many  years  to  como.  The  market  price  for  flaxseed  has  ruled 
remarkably  regular  the  past  few  years,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  for  the  four  years  last  passed  will 
show : 

Highest  Price.  Lowest  Prieo. 

1864 $2  75  $2  25 

1865 2  85  1  70 

1866 2  75  2  50 

1867 2  BO  2  00 

The  highest  prices  for  the  four  years  averaging  |2  71,  and  the 
lowest  $2  11  per  bushel.  The  fibre,  when  properly  rotted  and 
broken,  is  saleable  in  large  quantities  in  the  principal  cities,  at 
from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  pound," 

The  reader  interested  in  the  preparation  and  cleaning  of  the 
fibres  of  textile  plants,  wiii  find  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  con- 
densed frona  the  Singapore  Fi-ee  Press,  in  tbe  P.  Office  Sep. 
1854,  p.  174.  A  description  of  the  simplest  and  most  economi- 
cal modes  of  cleaning  them  is  given.  The  Plantain,  Agave  and 
Aloe  ai-e  planted  in  India,  and  the  fibre  exported  for  twine, 
paper,  etc.,  bringing  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton, 
1  do  not  know  that  these  plants  are  used  in  our  West  India 
islands  or  in  Florida  for  these  pui-poscs.  The  ordinary  mill  nsed 
in  pressing  sugar  cane  can  be  used  in  cleaning  the  fibre.  See 
article  cited,  and  "  Eamie"  in  this  volume, 

Wilson's  Eural  Cyc,  article  "  Bleaching,"  famishes  a  practi- 
cal explanation  of  the  methods  of  bleaching  flax,  hemp,  etc.  See, 
also,  Ure's  Dictionary.  The  wild  flax  (i,  Virginianum,  L.) 
grows  in  Florida  and  noi-thwai-d. 

MALYACBiE.     (The  Mallow  Tribe.) 
They  abound  in  mucilage,'  and  are  totally  destitute  of  all  un- 
wholesome qualities, 

LOW  MATjLOWS,  (Malva  rotundifolia,  L.)  Naturalized; 
grows  around  buildings  ;  Eiehland ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  "S. 
C.    Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  444.  A  substitute  for  M.  sylvestris,  which  possesses 
valuable  demulcent  properties.     Woodv.    Med.  Bot.  554,  tom. 
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197.  It  is  very  emollient,  and  is  employed  in  catarrhal,  dysen- 
teric and  nephritic  diseases,  and  wherever  a  mucilaginous  fluid 
is  required.  It  is  administered  in  the  shape  of  emollient 
enemata,  and  it  forms  a  good  suppurative  or  relaxing  cataplasm 
in  external  inflammations.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii, 
,  207.  It  was  highly  regarded  by  the  ancients.  "  Pythagore 
regardait  le«r  usage  comme  propre  a  favoriser  I'exercise  de  la 
penseel"  Hippocrates  employed  it  aa  we  do,  for  gargles  and 
collyria,  as  an  application  to  heated  and  inflamed  parts,  as  a 
vehicle  for  pectoral  and  anodyne  medicines,  and  for  those 
administered  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  root, 
seeds  and  whole  plant  are  mucilaginous,  and  are  employed  in 
catarrhal,  dysenteric  and  nephritic  complaints  as  an  emollient 
injection,  and  wherever  an  emollient  substance  is  required.  U. 
S.  Disp.  I  have  seen  it  collected  in  Charleston  for  these 
purposes. 

raDIAN"  MALLOWS;  V:ELVBT  LEAF,  (AbuUlon  Avi- 
cennce,  fiairtn.,  T.  and  G-.)  {Sida  abutUon,  Linn,  and  Ell,  Sk.) 
Grows  at  Granby,  in  Eicbland  District,  and  in  Georgia ;  vicinity 
of  Charleston.    Bach.    Newbern.    Fl.  July. 

Lind.  Kat.  Syst.  Bot.  96 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi, 
338.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  China  as  a  substitute 
for  hemp.  The  flowers  aire  employed  as  an  ingi'edient  in  emol- 
lient applications. 

Abutilon  and  Sida.  Species  of  these  two  genera  have  been 
used  in  medicine.  S.  abutilon  is  cultivated  in  India  for  the  fibre, 
and  somewhat  extensively  introduced  into  field  culture  in  Italy. 
See  Rural  Cyc,  Chap.  So.  Flora.  Our  Abutilons  should  be  ex- 
amined; several  grow  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  They 
all  furnish  mucilage  and  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the 
Marsh  mallow, 

MARSH  MALLOW,  {Hibiscus  Moscheutos,  L.)  Collected  in 
St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Newbem. 

Bergius,  M.  Med,  ii,  629.  This  also  is  possessed  of  demulcent 
properties ;  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  above, 

OKRA,  (Hibiscus  esculentus.')     Introduced  from  Africa, 
The  fruit  and  pods  afford  the  well  known  valuable  vegetable 
so  largely  used    in   the  Southern  States  in  combination  with 
tomatoes   in    making  soup.     It  is  very  mucilaginous,  and,  in- 
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fused  ill  water,  forms  a,  suitable  vehicle  for  mBdiciiiBS  proscribed 
in  diseaaea  of  the  muoous  pt^aagea,  for  euemata,  etc.  The  leaves 
are  sometimee  employed  for  preparing  emollient  poultices.  The 
roots  are  said  to  abound  In  mucilage,  of  which  they  yield  twice, 
as  much  as  the  Althsea  root,  free  from  any  unpleasant  odor. 
Their  powder  is  perfectly  white  and  superior  also  to  that  of  the 
Marsh  mallow.  See  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  May,  1860,  U.  S.  Dis., 
12th  Ed.  The  parched  seeds  afford  a  tolerably  good  suhstituto 
for  coifee  ;  the  difference  can  with  difficulty  be  detected.  It  has 
for  some  time  been  used  for  this  purpose  among  the  negroes  on 
the  plantations  of  South  Carolina. 

This  well-known  vegetable  contains  an  enormous  amount  of 
albumen — so  much,  that  Chaptal  says  that  in  St.  Domingo  it'  is 
employed  in  clarifying  liquoi-s.  In  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
they  use  the  bark  of  the  slippery  elm  for  this  purpose  aa  white 
of  egg  elsewhere.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  vegetable  albumen  would  be  useful  in 
clarifying  sugar.  In  employing  albumen  for  clarifying  fluids 
the  following  method  is  adopted,  according  to  the  writer  just 
mentioned.  I  would  refer  the  reader  also  to  Tire's  Dictionary  of 
'  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  albumen,  generally  white  of  egg, 
is  diluted  with  water,  and  then  mixed  with  the  liquid  which  is 
to  be  clarified ;  the  whole  is  then  heated  to  66°  or  70°  Pahr.,  and 
stirred  carefully  so  as  to  distribute  the  albumen  equally  among 
all  its  particles ;  by  increasing  the  heat  the  albumen  is  made  to 
coagulate,  when  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  carrying  with 
it  all  the  particles  which  render  the  liquid  turbid  or  cloudy ;  the 
thick  foam  which  this  produces,  when  cooled,  may  be  taken  oiF 
with  a  skimmer,  and  the  liquid  be  afterward  filtrated,  to  remove 
any  remaining  particles  from  it.  The  same  writer  says  that 
animal  albumen,  mixed  with  quick-lime,  finely  powdered  and 
spread  upon  strips  of  linen,  makes  an  excellent  lute,  to  be  ap- 
plied over  the  joints  of  vessels  for  distilling,  to  prevent  loss  of 
gas  or  vapor. 

The  Bene,  {Sesaiimm  indicum,')  is  another  plant  cultivated  on 
our  plantations,  which  has  a  very  large  amount  of  mucilage. 

The  okva  plant  has  been  recommended  to  be  planted  for  the 
fibre  as  a  textile  substance.  Even  the  cotton  plant,  if  not  al- 
lowed to  come  to  maturity,  and  planted  closer,  like  flax  and 
hemp,  might  furnish  an  inner  bark  suitable  for  twine  orcloth. 
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Tbe  nettle,  (  Urtiea  dioica,')  the  Apocynum  cannaHnum,  and  several 
species  of  Aselepias,  or  silk  weed,  may,  by  improved  cultiva- 
tion, give  a  useful  fibre;  see  index.  Dr.  G-.  C.  Sliaeifer,  the 
author  of  a  paper  in  P.  O.  Eep.,  373,  1869,  on  "Vegetable  fibre," 
states  that  the  fibre  of  the  silk  or  milk-weed  {A.  comuti)  "  was 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  strong  as  the  hemp."  In  this  article  the 
m.ode  of  preparing  textile  fibres  is  treated  of,  and  also  the  best 
materials  for  paper  m.aking.  A  curious  work,  by  Dr.  J.  C 
Shaeffer,  1765,  is  referred  to,  in  which  experiments  were  long 
since  performed  upon  innumerable  substances  suited  to  the 
making  of  paper.  The  latest  work  of  consequence  has  been 
published  by  L.  Piette,  1838.  Pictte  gives  specimens  of  good, 
strong,  white  paper  made  from  straw.  Paper  in  the  United 
States  was  also  made  from  wood,  sawdiist  and  shavings,  in  1828 
and  1830.  The  bark  of  the  linden  is  used  in  Prussia.  (See 
Tilia.)  The  palraetto,  agave  and  yncca  of  the  South  ftirnish  a 
long  fibre.  When  necessary,  the  intercellular  substance  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  strong  alkalies  by  the  lye  from  the  ashes  of 
plants,  etc.  For  materia!  for  paper  making  see  "  Cotton  "  and 
"Esparto"  Gfrass.  TJre's  Dictionary  of  Arts  may  be  consulted 
with  reference  to  machinery,  etc. 

COTTON,  (^Gossypium  herbaceum,  Linii.) 
A  native  of  tropical  America,  The  long  staple,  including  the 
varieties  of  sea  island,  black  seed  and  mains,  grow  best  in  the 
lower  country,  and  the  short,  or  green  seed,  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts. Prescott  states  that  the  Spaniards  found  it  in  Mexico. 
See  "  Conquest  of  Mexico."  It  was  first  planted  in  the  United 
States  as. an  experiment  in  1621.  It  was  known  in  South  Caro- 
lina by  a  paper  which  refers  to  it,  dated  1666,  but  only  seven 
bags  were  exported  in  1748. 

Mer  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846.  This  was 
the  plant  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Eyssus  of  old  writers. 
Herodotus,  t.  iii,  134,  of  Durger's  Ed. ;  Chateaubriand,  Journal 
to  Jerusalem,  1777.  See  Eevue  Medicale,  Feb.  1845,  225,  for 
Observations  on  the  Employment  of  the  Cotton  Fibre  in  Dress- 
ingWounds;  Ann  de  Chimie,  427,  1845;  Binol's  Letters  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Cotton  In  India ;  C  Delasterie  on  the  G.  her- 
bacea  and  its  Cultivation,  Paris,  1808 ;  Lessier  sur  la  Culture  du 
Coton  en  France  ;  fierspach,  Considerations  sur  I'influence  des 
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filatures  du  Coton  sur  la  sante  dee  onvriera,  Paris,  1827;  Obs. 
on  the  Employment  of  Cotton  in  the  Treatment  of  Blisters, 
1830 ;  Some  BefleotionB  by  E.  T.  Saint  Hilaire  dn  "Wounds,  and 
their  Treatment  with  Cotton,  (in  French,)  Montp.  1830;  Sicand, 
Obs.  on  the  Employment  of  the  Cotton  Fibre  in  Surgery  and  a 
Memoir  on  the  different  Species  cultivated  in  Naples,  op.  eit. 
sup.;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  163;  J)v.  MaeFayden  (Fl.  Jamaica) 
eoneiders  the  species  only  as  varieties.  Humboldt  saw  them 
growing  in  Central  America  at  an  elevation  of  nine  thousand 
feet.  The  flowers  are  emolHent  like  mallows  and  used  for 
similar  purposes ;  the  roots  are  used  in  India  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs.  Seo  Anslio.  In  Brazil,  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  steeped  in  vinegar  ia  said  to  relieve  hemicrania.  -Re- 
cording to  Mai'tin  the  seeds,  which  afford  much  oil,  are  emol- 
lient and  are  employed  in  emulsions,  injections  and  diaeaees  of 
the  mucous  passages.  The  oil  is  afforded  by  the  seeds  in  suf- 
ficiently large  <juantities  to  be  exported.  It  might  be  made  a 
usefnl  article  on  the  plantations,  as  it  does  not  deprive  the 
seeds  of  their  valuable  properties  as  a  manure.  When  boiled, 
they  furnish  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  but  are  poisonous  to 
ho^  when  eaten  in  the  raw  state.  Much  use  is  made  of  the 
roots  in  South  Carolina  in  the  treatment  of  aathma— a  decoc- 
tion being  employed.  It  appears  to  have,  moreover,  a  specific 
action  on  the  uterine  organa.  Dr.  Ready,  of  Edgefield  District, 
informs  mo  (1849)  that  his  attention  waa  called  to  its  cmmon- 
agogue  properties  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  journal 
published  some  years  since.  (New  Orleans  Med.  Journal.)  He 
has  since  used  it  in  suppression  of  the  menses,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  many  cases  of  flooding,  with  entire  success.  It 
seems  to  produce  as  active  contractions  of  the  uterus  as  ergot 
itself.  Four  ounces  of  the  root  or  inner  bark  of  the  root  are  in- 
fused in  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  from  three  to  four 
ounces  are  taken  internally  every  fifteen  minutes.  More  ex- 
tended experiments  with  this  remarkable  plant,  in  cases  of  this 
description,  might  furnish  very  valuable  results,  and  I  would 
invite  particular  attention  to  it.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  many  articles  have  been  published  in 
tlio  medical  journals  on  the  use  of  the  cotton  root  as  an  em- 
menagogue  and  parturifacient. 
Dr.  Wood  in  the  12th  Ed.  U.  S.  Disp,,  1866,  says  that  the  root 
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of  the  cotton  plant  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Bouchelfe,  of 
Miseiseippi,  who  believes  it  to  be  an  excellent  emmenagogue 
and  not  inferior  to  ergot  in  promoting  uterine  contractions. 
He  states  that  it  is  habituallj'  and  effectually  resorted  to  by  the 
slaves  of  the  South  for  producing  abortion  ;  and  thinks  that  it 
acta  in  this  way  without  injury  to  the  general  health.  To  as- 
sist lahor  he  employs  a  decoction  made  hy  boiling  four  ounces 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  in  a  CLuart  of  water  to  a  pint,  and 
gives  a  wineglaasfal  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  (West. 
Journ.  Med.  and  Surg.  Aug.  1840.)  Dr.  T.  J.  Shaw,  of  Ten- 
nessee, thinks  it  superior  in  the  treatment  of  amenori'hcea  to 
any  other  agent,  and  equal  to  ergot  as  a  parturient,  while  at- 
tended with  less  danger.  He  uses  a  tincture  made  by  ma^ 
cerating  eight  ounces  of  the  dried  bark  of  the  root  in  two  pounds 
of  diluted  alcohol  for  two  weeks,  and  gives  a  drachm  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  (Nashville  Journ.  Med.  and  Snrg.  1856.)  See 
U.  S.  Disp.  See,  also,  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  568 ;  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  xiii,  215;  U.  8.  Disp.  357;  Loud.  Med.  Gazette,  Nov. 
8, 1839;  West.  Journal  Med.  and  Surg.  1840;  Koyle,  Illust.  84 
and  Mat.  Med.  288;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet  de  M.  Med.  iii,409; 
Marcgrave's  Brazil,  60;  Diet,  des  Se.  Nat.  xxxiv,  15.  Dr.  Bates, 
Journal  of  Mat.  Medica,  May,  1867,  furnishes  a  paper  on  the 
medical  uses  of  the  plant. 

The  fibre  of  our  great  staple  is  applicable  to  many  purposes 
in  surgeiy,  in  di'essing  burns,  preserving  the  temperature  of  the 
extremities  in  depressed  conditions  of  the  system,  and  also  for 
stuffing  and  padding  in  the  application  of  fracture  boxes;  but  it 
is  not,  as  has  been  confidently  stated,  a  substitute  for  lint  in  any 
sense  of  the  term.  On  account  of  the  oU  which  it  contains,  it 
cannot  absorb  pus  or  liquids  from  wounds,  unless  it  has  been 
previously  prepared.  This,  indeed,  is  a  peculiarity  of  cotton 
fibre  in  its  natural  state ;  water  or  fluids  will  roll  from  it ;  the 
slightest  experience  or  observation  would  convince  any  one  of 
this;  and  yet  it  has  been  extensively  distributed  as  a  substance 
for  dressing  wounds,  which  it  only  tends  to  render  hotter  and 
more  inflamed. 

The  plant  has  also  been  highly  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  quinine  in  intermittent  fever.  I  will  refer  the  reader  to 
some  of  the  later  volumes  of  the  Charleston  Med.  Journal  and 
Review.     It  has  been  used  with  great  eonfidonce  by  many  per- 
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sons  tKroughout  the  South  and  "West.  See,  also,  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Cabel!,  in  the  Va.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  3.  Prof.  H.  E.  Frost, 
(Charleston  Mod.  Journal,  May,  1850,)  quotes  Dr.  W.  E.Davis, 
of  Fairfield  Distriut,  S.  C,  who  reports  that  it  was  used  as  an 
anti-periodic  agent.  A  pint  of  the  seeds  is  boiled  in  a  quart  of 
water  to  a  pint,  and  a  teacnpfnl  of  the  decoction  is  given  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  return  of  the  chill.  I  introduce  the  fol-' 
lowing  slip  from  a  newspaper  (1862)  in  default  of  more  precis© 
infoiTuation  from  the  medical  authorities  who  have  used  it. 

H.  D.  Brown,  of  Copiah  County,  Mississippi,  communicates 
the  following  notice  of  the  use  of  the  cotton  seed  tea  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  quinine : 

"I  beg  to  make  public  the  following  certain  and  thoroughly 
tried  cure  for  ague  and  fever:  Onepint  of  cotton  seed,  two  pints 
of  water  boiled  down  to  one  of  tea,  taken  warm  one  hour  before 
the  expected  attack.  Many  persons  will  doubtie^  laugh  at  this 
simple  i-emedy,  but  I  have  tried  it  effectually,  and  unhesitatingly 
say  it  is  better  than  quinine,  and  could  I  obtain  the  latter  article 
gratuitously,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  the  cotton  seed  tea.  It 
Wll  not  only  cure  invariably,  but  permanently,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unpleasant  to  the  taste." 

Collodion,  a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
has  been  extensively  employed  in  surgical  cases,  as  a  covering 
for  wounds,  to  keep  out  the  air  and  to  assist  in  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  edges.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  various  eruptive 
diseases,  in  erysipelas,  in  burns,  in  the  cure  of  excoriations  and 
fissures  of  the  nipple,  in  ncevus,  etc.     See  medical  worlis. 

I  am  informed  by  planters  in  South  Carolina  that  they  use 
habitually  a  decoction  of  the  cotton  seed  in  place  of  flaxseed, 
and  wherever  a  mncilaginous  tea  is  required.  If  it  serves  fully 
the  purposes  of  flaxseed,  the  fact  is  highly  important,  and  it 
should  be  largely  used. 

The  seeds  of  the  black  seed  cotton,  parched  and  ground,  are 
conaidered  by  many  as  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  coffee, 
both  iu  smell  and  taste.  In  a  paper  by  Or.  0.  Shaeifcr,  on  the 
cotton  fibre,  Patent  Oflce  Keport,  Agricnlture,  1854,  p.  181,  he 
says :  "  Still,  in  the  present  scarcity  of  paper  mailing  material,  it 
may  be  well  to  look  to  the  bark  of  the  cotton  plant  as  a  partial 
supply  for  the  common  kinds  of  paper.  Fermentation,  or  any 
of  the  known  methods  of  separating  the  wood,  may  be  cm- 
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ployed."  If  the  cotton  is  gathered,  tbe  plant  has'then  become 
too  woody.     See,  also,  Obra,  (Jlibiscits  eseulentus.) 

Townsend  Glover,  entomolog'sfc,  employed  by  the  Patent 
Office,  deacribea  the  diseases  incident  to  the  cotton  plant  in  his 
auceesaive  papers,  in  tbe  volumes  of  the  P.  O.  Report  for 
1856-7,  "  On  the  Inaeets  frequenting  the  Cotton  Plant."  These 
papers  contain  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the  character  and 
habits  not  only  of  insects  infesting  cotton,  but  many  other 
piants,  with  illustrations  on  wood.  He  describes  the  rust,  rot 
and  blight,  and  devises  methods  for  preventing  their  spread. 
The  English  use  cotton  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpeter  as  a 
moxa  ;  see  "  Heliantkus."  "Gun  cotton"  is  alao  a  well  known 
explosive  agent,  prepared  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

Dr.  Wood,  in  his  notes  to  the  12th  Ed.  U.  S.  Diap.,  1866, 
quotes  some  interesting  facts  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  H, 
Weatherby,  who  resided  at  the  South.  (See  Am.  J,  Pharm., 
May,  1861.)  He  states  tbat  the  oil  is  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  seeds,  previously  deprived  of  their  shells.  In  this 
state  they  yield  two  gallons  of  oil  to  the  bushel.  Besides  the 
crude  oil,  there  are  three  varieties  in  the  shops  at  the  South 
more  or  less  purified,  recognized  as  the  clarified,  the  refined  and 
the  winter  bleached.  The  last  mentioned  has  a  mild,  peculiar 
odor,  and  a  bland,  sweetish  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  almond 
oil.  The  oil  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  woollen  cloth  and 
morocco  leather,  and  for  oiling  machinery.  There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  of  its  drying  qualities.  It  has  been  found  to  be  an 
excellent  substitute  for  almond  and  olive  oil  in  most  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  but  it  does  not  answer  well  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lead  plaster.  Citrine  ointment  may  be  prepared 
with  it.  It  is  unsolnble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolved  in  all  pro- 
portions of  chloi'oform. 

Cotton  Seed  Soap. — The  foilowing  I  obtain  from  a  cor- 
respondent ;  "  Put  cotton  seed  into  a  large  and  strong  iron  pot, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  mash  tbcm  well  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  and  then  pour  in  a  certain  quantity  of  common  lye,  and 
boil  thoroughly ;  strain  in  an  ordinary  sieve,  and  proceed  in 
the  usual  way  in  drying  and  cutting  into  cakes.  The  oil  is  thus 
yielded,  and  saponified." 

Machines  are  now  manufactured  in  this  country  for  decorti- 
cating the  cotton  seed  in  manufacturing  the  cake.     It  is  thus 
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much  improved  ae  an  article  of  food  for  cattle,  not  being  near 
BO  liable  to  injurD  the  animals.  It  brings  a  high  price  in  Bag- 
land.  Mills  for  the  prepai'ation  of  the  cake  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Rhode  Island.  Strange  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
existed  at  the  South  where  the  seed  can  be  so  easily  obtained. 
The  great  value  of  the  seed  as  a  manure  may  account  in  part 
for  the  indifference  of  the  planter.  The  seed  has  been  pressed 
in  New  Orleans.  The  oil  is  said  to  be  "unsurpassed  ior  dress- 
ing leather  and  lubricating  machinery,  and  as  an  illnminator 
affords  a  clear  and  brilliant  light" — as  good  as  spermaceti  when 
refined.  See,  also,  a  paper  on  cotton  seed  oil,  Southern  Cultiva- 
tor, p.  iii,  vol.  3,  He  states  that  there  arc  thirty  bushels  of 
seed  to  every  bale  of  cotton  ;  each  bale  will  yield  at  leaat  fifteen 
gallons  of  crude  oil  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  oil 
cake.  "  No  difficulty  exists  in  hulling,  tempering,  or  expressing 
the  oil,"  and  the  huller  of  Follet  and  Smith,  of  Petersburg,  is 
referred  to ;  hniling  at  the  rate  of  a  basket  of  kernels  in  four  or 
five  minutes.  The  machinery  employed  in  French  Flanders  for 
rape  seed,  answers  perfectly  for  cotton  seed. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil. — A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  in  the 
Cincinnati  and  Hew  Orleans  papers  on  the  subject  of  cotton 
seed  oil  and  cake;  and  if  the  half  of  what  is  published  shall 
turn  out  to  be  true,  we  have  reached  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  cotton  culture,  not  unlike  that  which  marked  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  Mr.  "William  R.  Free,  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  invented  and  constructed  a  cotton  seed  huller,  which  en- 
tirely separates  the  hull  and  the  little  lint  that  adheres  to  it 
from  the  meat  part  of  the  seed.  The  huller  is  said  to  be  simple 
in  construction,  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and  is  easily  kept  in 
repair.  It  requires  a  two-horse  power  to  drive  it  and  two 
hands  to  tend  it — one  to  feed  the  mill  and  one  to  remove  the 
hulls  from  the  screen.  It  will  hull  and  screen  one  ton,  or  two 
thousand  pounds  per  hour,  ready  for  the  press— fifty  per  cent, 
of  which  is  kernels  or  the  meats  of  the  seed,  from  which  forty 
gallons  of  oil  may  be  obtained.  This  machine  muat  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  prepare  seed  for  all  leeding  purposes  on  the 
ferm  where  no  oil  is  expressed,  as  the  hulls  and  lint  are  alto- 
gether undesirable  as  food.  Hulls  and  cottonseed  and  cut  straw, 
or  corn  stalks,  boiled  together  in  large  iron  boilers,  orsteapied 
in  big  tubs  or  vats,  will  make  a  superior  stock  feed.    But  as  a 
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galloa  of  this  oil  is  cheap  at  a  dollar,  und  enough  seed  to  make 
forty  gallons  can  be  hulled  in  an  hour,  it  is  far  better  to  feed  the 
cake  after  most  of  the  oil  is  taken  oat,  steamed  with  straw  or 
stalks,  than  to  feed  this  precious  oi!  to  live  stock.  After  cotton 
seed  is  hulled,  a  good  cotton  press  for  baling  cloth  will  press 
out  most  of  the  oil  in  the  kernels.  Perhaps  they  may  require 
beating,  as  in  pressing  flaxseed.  The  art  is  very  simple.  In- 
stead of  sending  cotton  seed  to  distant  markets,  where  the 
producer  will  lose  the  cake  for  feeding  and  as  a  fertilizer,  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  each  large  plantation  (or  where  their 
operations  are  small;  for  several  to  unite,)  to  purchase  a  hulling 
machine,  and,  if  necessary,  construct  or  buy  an  oil  press  for 
home  use.  Accoi-dlng  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  Cincinnati 
operators,  four  thousand  pounds  of  common  cotton  seed  will 
turn  out  fifty  dollars  worth  of  oil ;  and  every  planter  knows 
that  in  ease  he  should  wish  to  mix  the  hulls  with  the  cake  in 
feeding  it,  or  as  a  manure,  he  can  do  so  after  the  oil  is  expressed. 
The  oil  is  nearly  valueless  as  a  fertilizer,  being  nothing  but 
carbon  and  the  eiementH  of  water,  while  in  skilful  hands  it  is 
worth  some  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  gallon  for  making  fat  hogs, 
sheep,  cows  and  steers,  but  more  for  burning,  and  lubricating 
machinery.  At  this  time  we  would  gladly  pay  twenty  dollars 
per  one  thousand  pounds  for  cotton  seed  cake,  to  feed  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs.  It  is  worth  more  than  corn  or  wheat,  pound  for 
pound,  to  feed  mules  and  hogs  on  a  cotton  plantation.  It  eon- 
tains  more  of  the  muscle,  sinew  and  bone  forming  matter.  It 
has  less  starch  than  corn,  but  is  a  healthier  food  than  cither 
peas,  beans,  wheat  or  maize.  If  the  hulls  wore  in  the  cake,  the 
result  would  be  quite  diftcrent.  Inflaxseod  cake  the  hull  of  the 
seed  :a  not  removed.  It  is  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  clean 
meats  of  cotton  seed  that  straw,  or  coarse  forage  of  some  kind, 
should  be  fed  with  the  cake,  except  to  hogs. 

Consequent  upon  the  increased  amount  of  cotton  raised  in 
tho  Southern  States,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed,  there  had 
been  several  establishments  in  operation  before  the  war  for 
economizing  the  oil.  At  one  in  New  Orleans,  driven  by  a  thirty- 
five-horse  power  steampress,  five  hundred  gallons  of  oil  and 
five  tons  of  oil  cake  a  day  were  prepared.  It  required  for  the 
day's  work,  as  is  stated  in  the  Southern  Farmer  and  Planter, 
about  fifteen  tons  of  cotton  seed  to  produce  this  amount  of  oil 
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and  cake,  each  ton  of  sftecl  yielding  about  forty  gallons  of  oil 
and  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  poundH  of  eake.  The 
pi-oprietor  shipped  eight  hundred  tons  to  England,  where  it  was 
used  by  the  farniera,  who  are  extensive  importers  of  linseed  oil 
cake.  The  ootton  seed  cake  "is  highly  esteemed  for  fattening 
cattle  and  abeep."  In  Memphis,  Tenn,,  it  was  also  made  in 
very  largo  quantities.  The  oil,  refined  by  a  secret  process,  is 
made  of  two  qualities — "the  best  used  for  illuminating  and  lu- 
bricating purposes,  as  welt  as  for  eurrj'ing  leather,  etc.  The 
inferior  is  found  to  answer  the  pui'pose  of  soap  making  equai  to 
palm  oil,  making  soap  of  every  quality,  even  to  the  most  re 
fined  toilet  soap."  Cotton  seed  cake  might  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  a  certain  extent  for  corn  for  fattening  stock.  "  Cotton 
seed  meal  and  corn  raeal,  if  applied  directly  to  the  hay  that  is 
fed  in  fattening  animals,  instead  of  the  latter  being  fed  alone 
and  dry,  and  the  corn  unground,  would  add  vastly  to  the 
profits  of  fattening. "  Cotton  seed  cake  sold  at  the  niills  for 
about  the  same  price  that  flaxseed  cake  sold  for. 

Erowne,  in  his  "Field  Book  of  Manure.'i, "  New  York,  1853, 
says  of  the  cotton  seeds :  "  They  abound  in  a  mild  oil,  and  are 
accounted  very  nutritious  (as  manures)  after  the  oil  is  expressed. 
A  bushel  of  seed  weighs  thirty  pounds,  and  yields  two  and  a 
half  quarts  of  oil  and  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  of  fine  meal. 
The  oil  cake  is  very  brittle  and  breaks  down  much  more 
readily  than  linseed  oilcake.  Its  taste  is  not  unpleasant,  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  can  be  employed  with  success  in  fattening 
stock.  " 

In  the  Patent  Office  Eeport,  1855,  p.  234,  are  some  "  Chem- 
ical Researches  on  the  Seed  of  the  Cotton  Plant,"  by  Prof.  C.  T. 
Jackson.  In  this  article  a  patent  is  referred  to  as  having  been 
taken  out  by  D.  W.  Mesner  for  "separating  the  hulls  from  the 
cotton  seeds. "  The  yield  of  the  unprepared  and  woolly  seeds 
is  very  small,  in  comparison  with  what  is  obtained  from  those 
which  have  been  bulled.  Analysis  are  given  of  the  oil,  the 
seed,  the  cako,  etc.  Prof.  Jackson  says:  "Separation  oftheoil: 
In  order  to  separate  the  fixed  oil,,  pure  other  was  employed, 
and  it  was  found  thivt  one  hundred  grains  of  the  dried  pulver- 
ized seeds  yielded  in  one  experiment  39.7,  and  in  another  40 
per  cent,  of  pure  fatty  oil.  By  pressure,  I  was  able  with  a 
small  Bcrew-preas  to  obtain  only    thirty-three   per   cent,  of  oil; 
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but  I  have  no  doubt  a  more  powerful  one  would  have  given  a 
larger  yield.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  whicb  I  obtained 
from  the  ethereal  solution  was  0.923 — water  being  unity.  This 
is  also  the  epeeifie  gravity  of  purified  whale  oil.  Cotton  seed 
oil  ia  atated  by  Dr.  Wood  to  be  a  drying  oil,  but  that  which  I 
have  obtained  does  not  appear  to  possess  drying  properties, 
aerving  perfectly  well  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  and  for 
burning  in  lamps,  as  well  as  for  making  soap.  It  will  also  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  many  eases,  and  perhaps  may  be 
eaten  as  a  satad  oil,  for  it  has  no  disagreeable  odor  or  taste." 

Gkemical  examination  of  the  Oil  Cake. — Linseed  oil  cake  is  well 
known  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  aa  valuable  food  for 
cattle,  and  as  an  excellent  fertilizer — worth  from  forty  to  fifty 
dollars  per  ton  for  the  latter  purpose.  On  examining  my  cotton 
seed  oil  cake,  I  found  it  possessed  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor, 
and  was  much  more  pure  and  clean  than  linseed  oil  cako.  One 
hundred  grains  of  the  seed  leave  sixty  grains  of  oil  cake.  This 
cake,  examined  for  sugar,  was  found  to  contain  1.1  gi-ains,  and 
for  gum,  thirty-five  grains  were  obtained.  Iodine  gave  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  any  starch  in  cotton  seed,  nor  in  the  oil  cake. 
Alcohol  dissolves  out  the  sugar,  which  is  like  that  obtained  from . 
raisins,  and  is  grape  sugar.  Boiling  water  dissolves  the  gum, 
and  becomes  very  mucilaginous.  The  gum  is  precipitable  from 
the  water  by  means  of  pure  alcohol.  On  the  subject  of  paper 
from  the  cotton  plant,  I  introduce  the  following  communication 
dated  Cariowville,  Ala.,  and  signed  0.  P.  Sturgis,  1863  : 

"Several  years  since  I  commeaced  experimenting  with  the  bark 
of  the  cotton  plant,  (both  of  the  root  and  the  stalk,)  and  soon 
satisfied  myself  that  it  furnishes  an  admirable  substitute  for 
rags  inthe  manufacture  of  paper,  and  is  doubtless  possessed  of 
some  advantages.  Proceeding  with  my  experiments,  I  finally 
invented  a  process  (in  many  respects  peculiar)  adapted  to  the 
production  of  pulp  from  tbis  materia!,  visiting  during  the  time 
the  Bath  Paper  Mills  and  the  Bock  Island  Mills  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Bath  Mdls,  can  inform  you.  After  a 
long  series  of  annoyances,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  patent 
from  the  United  States  Government,  which  is  inoperative 
through  or  by  reason  of  defective  specifications,  the  fault  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  of  my  agent,  at  least  to  a 
degree.    I,  however,  continued  my  experiments,  and  since  the 
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tormination  of  the  war  mado  application  for  a  patent  for  my 
amended  specifications. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  to  any  intelligent  body  that 
the  above  named  material  furnishes  an  admirable  substitute  for 
rags  in  the  prodncEion  of  Paper  palp,  and  that  dispenses  with 
some  of  the  operations  necessary  with  rags,  and,  therefore,  will 
prodaee  paper  far  more  cheaply  than  rags  can  possibly  do." 

A  writer  in  the  Jackson,  Miss,,  Sonthron,  urges  most  stren- 
noQsly  upon  the  people  of  the  South  the  advantages  of  cotton 
for  making  beds.  Besides  its  greater  cheapness,  attention  is 
called  to  its  superior  cleanlinesB,  "vermin  will  not  abide  in  it; 
there  is  no  grease  in  it,  &s  in  hair  or  wool ;  it  does  not  get  stale 
or  acc[uire  an  unpletaant  odor  as  feathers  often  do ;  moths  do 
not  infest  it  as  they  do  wool ;  it  does  not  pack  or  become  hard, 
as  moss  does  ;  nor  does  it  become  dry,  brittle  or  dusty,  as  do 
straw,  hay  or  shucks.  It  is  the  cheapest,  most  comfortable 
and  most  heait by  material  for  bedding."  Cotton  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  both  by  whites  and  negroes  in  making  mat- 
tresses and  comforts  during  the  war.  See  " Zostera"  and 
"Mamie  "  for  substitutes  for  cotton. 

It  would  hardly  be  desirable  that  I  should  furnish,  in  a  work 
like  this,  very  full  instruction  respecting  the  cultivation  and 
handling  of  cotton,  as  ■  it  can  easily  be  procured  elsewhere.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  manufactories  will  soon  spring  up 
everywhere  in  our  midst  which  can  use  the  raw  material  at 
their  very  dooi-^,  and  thus  obviously  diminish  our  expenditures 
and  increase  our  profits. 

Governor  W,  B.  Seabrook,  of  S.  C,  has  written,  perliaps,  the 
most  full  description  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  a  few  years  since.  See,  also,  a  paper  on  "Cotton"  in 
new  Am.  Encyclopcedia,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
trade,  growth,  manufacture,  prodnction,  etc. 

Cultivation  of  Cotton. — With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  up- 
land or  short  staple  cotton,  I  must  be  content  to  give  an  abstract 
of  the  plan  recommended  by  David  Dickson,  of  Hancock  County, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  planters  in  Georgia, 
and  as  published  by  him  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Southern  Cult- 
vator,  for  January,  1869. 

His  method  in  brief  is  a 
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Break  the  land  deep  before  planting.  If  in  a  warm  climate,  , 
cultivate  the  land  flat,  not  on  beds.  At  the  second  plowing, 
when  the  plant  is  about  six  inches  high,  give  it  a  very  deep 
plowing' — suh-soO  it  if  you  can ;  after  then  cultivate  with  broad 
sweeps  twenty-four  inches  across  the  wing,  set  to  run  very 
shallow  or  light  harrows,  so  as  not  to  break  tlie  small  roota  in 
the  middle  of  the  row,  as  the  breaking  of  theea  roots  is  very 
fatal  to  cotton,  causing  it  to  shed  its  fruit.  In  a  cold  climate  or 
on  bottom  land  plant  on  high  beds,  and  keep  them  so  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  be  sure  to  leave  a  thick  stand  to  prevent  too  large  a 
weed. 

His  formnla  for  manures  for  both  corn  and  cotton,  is  "Pure 
dissolved  bones,  land  plaster  and  salt,  crowned  with  the  best  of 
all  manures,  Peruvian  Guano.  Purchase  the  pure  article  and 
do  your  own  mixing.     For  one  acre,  take  : 

Peruvian  Guano 100   lbs. 

Dissolved   bone  (' sup-Phosph.)  without  admixture  of 

dirt.'— Eds) 100     " 

Salt 100     " 

Land  Plaster 50     " 

all  well  mixed ;  and  when  you  lay  off  cotton,  open  at  least  eight 
inches,  and  deposit  the  manure  along  the  fun-ow  and  bed  as 
usual,  [For  com  open  eight  inches,  drop  the  manure  in  hills 
three  feet  apart,  drop  the  com  within  thvee  or  four  inches  of 
the  manure,  cover  all  at  once,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  deep. 
Let  it  stand  for  four  or  five  weeks  without  work."] 

The  following  contains  an  abstract  of  his  method  of  cultivat- 
ing a  lot  of  sixteen  acres.  He  gives  the  details  of  the  prepara- 
tion, manui-ing,  planting,  cultivation  and  production  of  a  sixteen 
acre  lot  planted  in  cotton.  As  many  may  desire  to  know  all 
the  particulars,  I  will  be  as  explicit  as  I  can  be  in  a  letter ; 

"First,  the  land  is  good  pine  land,  and  has  been  under  the 
plow  nearly  seventy  years,  and  as  many  as  flity-five  years  in 
cotton,'  About  twelve  years  ago  it  was  sown  in  oats,  with  two 
hundred  lbs.  of  guano  and  bones  mixed  with  salt  and  plaster, 
and  made  thirty  or  thirty-five  bashels  per  acre ;  all  fed  off  by 
turning  stock  in  the  field.  Four  years  ago  I  left  it  uncultivated 
until  the  middle  of  July — there  was  then  a  heavy  growth  of 
weeds  on  it,  just  grown.     I  turned  them  in  and  dropped  peas 
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in  every  third  furrow.  The  result  was  a  large  crop  of  vices 
and  at  least  fifteen  bushels  of  peas  per  acre.  These  were  fed 
off  by  beef  cattle. 

"  That,  if  you  call  it  reat,  is  ail  the  field  ever  had.  The  cot- 
ton was  planted  od  the  top  of  a  level  ridge.  It  was  planted 
in  cotton  in  1866 — manured  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Iba.  of  bones  and  Peravian  guaQO  each,  and  one  hundred  lbs.  of 
plaster.  I  commenced  thp  3d  day  of  May  with  two  horses,  to 
prepare  the  laud,  cotton  i-ows  four  feet  apart ;  ran  two  furrows 
iu  the  middle  of  each  i-ow,  which  stood  open  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  applied  to  each  acre  two  hundred  and  fifty  lbs.  solu- 
ble bones,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  lbs.  No.  1  Peruvian  gaano 
and  one  hundred  lbs.  plaster.  Salt  being  too  high,  I  omitted 
that.  The  mixture  was  deposited  iu  the  bottom  of  the  fui'row, 
then  covered  with  a  long  scooter  plow,  going  aboat  as  deep 
as  the  other'  two  furrows,  then  ran  on  tbe  side  of  each  scooter 
furrow  with  a  good  turning  plow,  going  seven  inches  deep. 
After  preparing  about  six  acres  in  this  way,  I  opened  with  a 
small  bnll-tongue plow;  dropped  tbe  seed  and  covered  lightly 
with  a  board — 'part  of  it  with  a  haiTOW.  I  continued  in  this 
way  until  the  lot  was  planted,  finishing  the  15th  of  May, 
The  laud  being  freshly  prepared  and  a  little  dry,  it  did  not 
come  up  well.  The  25th  of  May,  had  a  fine  shower,  and  on  the 
first  morning  of  June  there  was  a  first  rate  stand.  About  the 
first  of  June  I  turned  the  plows  back  to  finish  the  preparation, 
j'unning  a  scooter  (six  ?)  incbes  long  in  the  bottom  of  each  turn 
plow  farrow,  going  seven  inches  deeper ;  then  ploughed  up  the 
old  stalks  with  a  large,  long  shovel  plow,  going  under  the  old 
cotton  stalks — making  nine  furrows  to  the  row  in  preparing 
the  land — taking  nine  days,  with  one  horse,  for  every  eight 
acres,  which  was  equal  to  a  full  sub-soiling.  The  preparation 
was  not  expensive,  lucluding  planting,  it  was  eleven  days 
work  to  eight  acres, 

"  The  cotton  soon  stretched  up  well.  The  first  plowing  was 
done  with  a  heavy  twenty-two  inch  sweep,  (right  wing  towards 
the  end  nearly  flat;  the  back  edge  of  the  wing  about  one  and 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  front  edge  in  elevation.)  I  then 
hoed  out  to  a  stand,  the  width  of  No.  2  Scovell  hoe,  leaving  one 
to  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  Cotton  standing  thick  in  the  drill 
will  be  much  forwarder  than  that  which  is  thin.  Give  it  the 
necessary  distance  between  the  rows. 
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"  The  second  plowing  was  done  with  the  same  kind  of  sweep, 
with  both  wings  elevated — the  second  and  last  hoeing  foUowed 
in  a  few  days.  The  third  plowing  ran  one  furrow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rows.  The  cultivation  with  the  plow  occupied  one 
horse  five  days  for  each  eight  acres,  which  makes  two  daya 
plowing  for  each  acre,  and  about  two  days  hoeing  for  the 

"  The  cotton  grew  so  rapidly  it  did  not  need  any  more  work. 
The  lot  averaged  about  (3,000)  three  thousand  Iba.  per  acre, 
but  owing  to  a  storm  and  other  causes,  I  gathered  only  (2,700) 
twenty-seven  hundred  lbs.  and  a  fraction,  which  will  make  two 
good  bales  per  acre.  I  picked  one  hundred  bolls  in  two  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  lot,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  dry 
day.  Bach  weighed  twenty-one  ounces.  In  the  lot  was  an 
Irish  potato  patch  that  had  been  manured  and  mulched  with 
straw  twice.  I  thinJc  that  portion  made  at  the  rate  of  sis 
thousand  lbs.  per  acre.  The  next  best  place  was  about  one 
acre  of  old  pine  field,  first  year,  which  made,  I  think,  about  five 
thousand  lbs. 

"If  you  expect  such  results,  yon  must  not  cut  the  roots  of 
the  cotton.  Cotton  is  a  snn  plant,  as  yon  will  see  by  its  turning 
its  leaves  to  the  sun,  as  the  latter  moves  through  the  heavens. 
So  have  a  deep  water  ftirrow  in  the  spring,  work  flat  by 
hot  weather,  and  on  level  land  run  the  rows  north  and 
south. 

"The  cotton  would  have  been  much  bettor  planted  the  lOfch 
of  April. 

"I  found,  dui-ing  the  wet  weather,  where  the  most  mannre 
was  put  it  stood  the  besl^— especially  the  part  that  had  the  most 
Peruvian  guano  on  it.  There  was  some  rot,  owing  to  the  density 
of  foliage  and  wet  weather;  some  boll  worm  and  caterpillar  on 
about  one-half  of  the  patch.  The  seed  planted  was  of  the 
David  Dickson,  Oxfoi-d,  Ga.,  variety,  selected  twice  by  myself, 
and  would  soli  for  more  than  the  cotton  if  1  did  not  wish  to 
plant  them  myself" 

David  Dickson,  of  Oxford,  by  his  selections,  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  quality  and  productiveness  of  this  variety  of  cot- 
ton. Mr.  Peabody,  on  the  contrary,  has  hybridized  the  "uplands" 
on  fine  sea  island  cotton,  and  has  reached  what  is  esteemed  by 
liini  a  most  valuable  class  of  cotton, 
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At  my  request,  Mr.  J,  W.  R.  Pope,  of  Eluffton,  S.  C,  has  drawn 
out  the  following  account  of  the  Cnltivation*  of  tbe  Sea  Island 
or  Long  Staple  variety  of  cotton.  Though  his  experience  ia  not 
as  great  as  that  of  some  others,  he  has  made  one  hundred  and 
.  fifty  pounds  round  of  fine  cotton  to  tbe  acre,  using  manures 
made  on  the  fai'm. 

The  sea  island  cotton  is  tbe  plant  which  has  been  so  carefully 
cultivated  since  the  abandonment  of  indigo  aiong  the  shores 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  more  recently  introduced  into 
Florida. 

This  plant  was  first  cultivated  on  the  Island  of  Hilton  Head, 
by  Mr.  William  Elliott,  some  sixty  years  or  more  ago.  This 
variety  of  cotton  affords  the  finest  vegetable  fibre  known,  its 
silky  staple  reaching  over  two  incbes  in  lengtn.  The  selection 
of  this  cotton  has  so  far  improved  its  c[uality,  tbat  the  Seed  of 
the  most  valaed  kinds  have  commanded  one  hundred  dollars 
per  bushel  in  gold.  The  finest  quality  of  this  cotton  has  com- 
manded in  market  aa  high  as  seventy  to  ninety  cents  in  gold 
before  the  war,  and  has  sold  during  the  present  season  at  two 
"  dollars  per  lb.  in  currency.  The  most  prominent  selectors  of 
this  cotton,  beginning  with  Mr.  Kinsey  Burden,  are  Joseph  I>. 
Bdings,  Joseph  J.  Pope,  Bpbraim  Seabrook,  J.  Jenkins  Mikeil, 
John  F.  Townsend,  William  G-.  Baynard,  William  Edings, 
Theodore  Beeket,  Ephraim  Clarke,  Owens,  Benjamin  Godley, 
William  Pripp — the  two  last  confining  themselves  chiefly  to 
selecting  for  more  productive  varieties. 

This  plant  requires,  on  the  whole,  a  nicer  cultivation  than  the 
uplands. 

Previous  to  emancipation  the  sea  island  fields  were  cultivated 
by  "listing"  down  tbe  old  beds  of  the  fallow  land  into  the 
alleys.  This  was  done  exclusively  with  the  hoe.  Manures 
were  applied  either  above  or  below  this  list,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  tbe  planter,  the  pressure  of  the  manure  in  the  field  at 
time  of  "listing,  or  the  character  of  the  soil. 

This  work  being  carefully  done,  the  land  was  then  bedded,  or 
hilled  up  with  the  hoe,  either  with  or  without  the  plow,  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  planter,  tbe  strength  of  his  laboring 

*Peter  Gaillord  on  the  Santae,  in  Berkeley  Parist,  S.  C,  catTied  the 
culture  of  this  cotton  to  perfection  very  soon  after  its  introduction.  His 
method  has  been  pulilished. 
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force  or  team.  With  the  early  and,  further  crops,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  usually  required  from  the  Ist  to  16th  February,  up  to 
1st  or  18th  April,  to  com.pIote  the  fields  for  planting,  much  of 
this  time  boing  consumed  in  hauling  out  and  distributing  ma- 
nures on  the  field.  The  moat  approved  time  of  planting  waa 
from  the  6th  to  15th  April. 

The  distance  in  planting  was  ft-om  under  one  foot  to  three 
feet  and  over,  on  rows  averaging  five  feet  or  less  apart,  accord- 
ing to.eti'ength  of  soil  and  manures  applied. 

The  plants  along  the  rows  range  from  under  one  foot  to  two 
foet  and  more,  according  to  strength  of  soil  and  growth  of  co^ 
ton.  The  most  approved  plan  of  planting  consisted  of  from  five 
to  six  seeds  to  the  hill.  These  plants  were  afterwards  thinned 
down  to  one  or  two  plants  to- the  hill — the  more  careful  and 
judicious  planters  leaving  but  one  stalk.  The  first  working 
after  the  plant  gets  up  for  eight  days  or  more,  is  a  nice  hoeing, 
when  the  bunches  of  young  plants  "  are  slacked  "  by  cai'efully 
drawing  out  a  portion  of  the  same. 

The  nest  working  is  what  is  called  a  "  hauling,"  or  hilling  up 
to  the  cotton,  when  the  plants  are  reduced  to  two  or  three  in 
the  hill.  Another  "hoeing"  or  "hauling"  is  then  given,  when 
the  plants  are  reduced  to  a  "stand,"  or  the  number  of  stalks 
deemed  proper  to  the  row.  The  crop  is  then  hoed  or  hauled, 
accoi-ding  to  condition  of  the  field,  to  the  end  of  the  season,  it 
being  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  two  last  workings,  at  least 
the  last,  done  by  "  hauling."  The  plow,  in  the  meantime,  is 
need  or  not,  as  the  preference  of  the  planter  or  circumstances 
jnay  require.  These  fields  were  formerly  thoroughly  and  beau- 
tifully attended  with  the  hoe  alone,  and  checkered  with  narrow 
paths  a  quarter  of  an  acre  apart,  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  well  kept  farm  garden. 

The  last  working  was  given  from  the  5th  to  20th  July.  The 
sea  island  planters  enriched  tbcir  lands  with  marsh  cane,  and 
usually  made  their  own  manures,  consisting  of  composts  made 
of  salt  weeds  or  marsh  grass,  salt  muck,  leaves,  drifted  "marsh 
sedge"  or  dead  marsh  grass,  washed  in  heaps  on  the  shores, 
mixed  sparsely  with  cotton  seed  strewn  on  the  different  layers; 
the  whole  drenched  with  sea  water  and  soiled  by  cattle,  each 
layer  being  strewed  over  with  salt  muck  until  the  bed  was 
completed.  Stable  manures  were  freely  used  and  the  fields 
soiled  by  running  over  them  shifting  pens  of  cattle. 
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Tho  green  salt  marsh  was  also  freely  used,  being  cut  in  the 
summer  and  fall  for  next  year's  use. 

This  cotton  is  prepared  for  market  by  wbat  is  known  as  the 
McCarthy  G-in,  propelled  either  by  steam  or  horee  power.  This 
gin  in  of  more  recent  use.  A  few  years  ago  the  whole  sea  island 
crop  was  ginned  out  on  treddlc  roller  gins. 

The  cultivation  now  pursued  with  this  variety  approximates 
move  nearly  the  upland  method,  and  with  a  moderate  use  of 
the  hoe,  the  recurrence  to  manures  formerly  practiced,  and  the 
free  use  of  approved  mercantile  manures,  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  these  once  beautiful  fields  will  again  gladden  our  genial 
shores. 

See  P.  0.  Rep.,  1857,  and  Tuomey's  Geol.  of  S.  C.  for  analysis 
of  cotton  plant,  fibre  and  soil,  by  Prof.  C  T.  Jackson  and  C.  ff. 
Shcpard. 

The  germinating  power  of  some  seeds  reaches  from  one  to 
tbrty  years;  that  of  the  cotton  may  germinate  after  being 
kept  three  years.  See  paper  on  vitality  of  seeds,  and  then 
packing  for  transportation  in  P.  0.  Pep.,  1867. 

OSAG-E  ORANGE;  Bois  d'arc,  (Madura  aurantiaca ;)  K. 
America.  Not  included  by  Chapman  in  his  Plora  of  the 
Southera  "United  States;  position  irregular ;  it  is  allied  to  the 
Mulberry  morus. 

Prom  the  P.  0.  Report,  1848,  is  an  article  taken  from  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner.  He  says  that  the  oeage  orange, 
the  favorite  hedge  plant  of  the  United  States,  has  already  become 
too  well  known  to  need  any  particular  description.  It  grows  in 
the  wilds  of  Horth  America,  in  regions  farther  noi-th  thau  New 
York  and  farther  south  than  the  Carolinas.  It  is  usually  in 
this  country  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  though,  like  the 
English  thorn,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  in  its  native  soil  a 
height  of  fifty  and  even,  sixty  feet.  Its  utility  as  a  hedge  plant 
is  no  longer  an  experiment,  Hedges  of  the  rarest  beauty  and 
excellence  have  been  growing  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Cin- 
cinnati, in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Northern  Missouri ;  and, 
in  short,  in  all  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Some  of  these 
hedges  have  been  standing  for  ten  or  twelve  years;  they  were 
planted  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste  around  their  favorite 
walks  and  grounds  at  a  time  when  the  plants  sold  at  the  rate 
of  flvedollarspor  thousand.     Among  all  who  have    written  on 
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the  subject,  no  unfavorable  account  haa  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Great  loaaes  have  been  incurred  with  the  seed,  aa  might  bo  ex- 
pected, but  the  plant  and  hedge  are  univeraally  admired  and 
commended,  and  it  ie  confidently  believed  by  the  best  judges 
that  it  will  double  the  real  value  of  any  farm  it  surrounds. 
Eecent  writera  enumerate  thus  its  many  advantages:  First, 
its  tenacity  of  life  ia  scarcely  eqaalled ;  it  is  a  native  of  the 
prairies  and  will  grow  on  any  soil  where  'common  prairie  grass 
will  grow.  Overflowing  the  land  does  not  harm  it.  It  will  live 
for  weeks  and  months  entirely  under  water.  The  dead  wood  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  durable,  and  fresh  shoots  from  the  stumps 
soon  supply  the  place  of  all  which  have  been  killed  by  fire  or 
cutting.  Second,  its  protection  is  perfect.  It  is  armed  with  a 
very  sharp,  stout  thorn  under  each  leaf.  Its  dense  iron  branches 
soon  become  so  interlocked,  that  no  domestic  animaJ,  and  not 
even  a  common  bird,  can  pass  through  it.  Both  its  thorns  and 
its  acrid  bitter  juice  prevent  all  animals  from  browsing  or 
feeding  on  its  branches.  Its  seed  is  like  the  orange,  and  its 
roots  like  the  hickory,  consequently  it  can  never  spread  into 
the  field,  either  from  the  seed  or  root,  but  keeps  its  own  place, 
growing  stronger  and  thicker  year  by  year.  It  thus,  perfectly 
eecuree  orchards,  ii-uit  yards,  stables,  abeepfolds  and  pasture 
grounds  from  all  thieves,  dogs,  wolves,  etc,  and  one  good  gate, 
well  locked,  makes  a  whole  farm  secure  from  all  intruders  of 
whatever  description.  It  may  be  trained  so  high  as  to  afford 
shelter  to  stock,  and  break  off  the  rough  prairie  winds  from  all 
grounds  rieeding  such  protection.  Plants  may  also  he  prepared 
so  that  it  can  be  set  in  the  open  prairie  without  fence  with 
perfect  success.  See,  also,  in  Patent  Office  Keport,  1854,  p.  419, 
an  article  on  the  beet  mode  of  cultivating  the  osage  orange  for 
hedges,  and  the  volume  for  1855,  p.  315,  on  ''  Live  fences."  The 
insects  which  feed  on  it  are  described,  viz:  a  "chinch-bug," 
and  the  mole  known  as  the  gopher  in  southern  Illinois.  In 
Illinois  contractors  sat  and  tend  the  hedge  at  one  dollar  a  mile, 
till  a  good  fence  is  produced.  The  juice  of  the  osage  orange, 
says  "Wikon,  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  flows  freely  from 
incisions,  and  quickly  separates  into  a  feculant  matter,  and  a 
supernatant,  clear  liquid.  The  wood  is  uncommonly  fine  and 
elastic,  and  is  used  by  the  American  Indians  for  making  their 
bows.     It  seems  well  adapted  to  many  purposes  of  turners.     It 
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is  said  to  equal  fustic  as  a  yellow  dye  stuff,  and  may  be  much 
more  easily  produced.     Rural  Cyclopfedia. 

The  Cherokee  rose  forms  a' most  valuable  hedge  plant.  A 
writer  praises  highly  the  "cabbage  tree."  See,  also.  Crab  apple, 
(Cratce.gus,)  and  Wild  Orange,  (Cerasus  GaroUn.,)  in  this  volume. 

TILIACEM.    {The  Linden  Tribe.) 

Tbey  all  have  a  mucliagmous,  wholesome  juieo. 

IIKBTBEB,  BASS  WOOD,  }  SV"5ffirS.Sm?°f..'';; 
and  Ell.  Sk.  An  ornamental  tree,  found  in  the  mountain  valleys 
from  Florida  to  Worth  Carolina ;  Ifowbern. 

Ell.  Bot.  22.  The  bark,  when  macerated,  forms  a  strong 
cordage,  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  wood  is  white  and 
soft,  and  is  used  by  carriage  and  cabinet-makers. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  European  linden,  (T.  Muropea,)  forms  a 
strong  cordage.  Doubtless  our  American  species  are  also  thus 
distinguished.  Mills,  in  his  Statistics  of  S.  C,  states  that  the 
inner  bark  of  the  Tilia  Americana,  macerated  in  water,  may  be 
made  into  ropes  and  fishing  nets,  and  is  a  good  application  to 
burns.  The  plants  or  branches  may  be  steeped  in  water  for 
three  months,  dried  and  stripped  ;  for  every  purpose  of  cordage 
on  the  plantation  or  garden,  this  material  will  be  found  useful. 
It  forms  throughout  England  the  material  for  "bass,"  and  is 
used  by  the  horticulturist.  The  flowers  of  our  American  Tilia, 
sent  to  me  from  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  I  find  quite  as  useful 
as  the  imported"  riZZewZ,"  a  malorial  for  quieting,  anti-spasmodic 
teas,  which  I  have  repeatedly  seen  prescribed  in  Prance.  It  is 
particularly  grateful  and  soothing  to  lying-in  women  :  quieting 
nervous  excitement,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  I  would  particu- 
larly recommend  a  larger  use  of  these  flowers  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  can  be  used  wherever  a  tea  is  required.  The  above 
remarks  apply  to  T.  pubescens  also,  which  is  indigenous.  The 
wood  of  the  T.  Americana  is  white  and  soft..  In  the  Northern 
States,  where  the  tulip  poplar  does  not  grow,  it  is  used  for 
carved  work  for  the  panels  of  carriage  bodies  and  the  scats  of 
Windsor  chairs.  It  is,  however,  apt  to  split,  and  is  not  con- 
sidered equal  to  poplar  for  such  and  other  useful  purposes.  K. 
Am.  Sjlva. 
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"Honey-dew"  ia  genorally  found  moat  abimdant  on  the  Lime, 
Sycamore  and  Boech  trees.  I  have  noticed  it  on  the  Cotton  plant, 
and  at  times  it  covers  tlie  leaves  of  the  Potato,  Eye,  Wheat, 
etc. 

It  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  bo  connected  with  the  potato 
disease,  though  it  abounds  in  swampy  places.  Heywood  says 
"it  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  plants,"  which  could 
only  occur  in  dry  weather,  when  the  other  ingredients  could 
not  be  furnished  for  it  to  combine  with:  I  insert  here  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Analectic  Mag.,  Philad.,  1816  ; 

"  My  design  in  this  essaj'  ia  to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
certain  facts  relative  to  the  appearance  of  the  honey-dew  in 
Carolina,  which  appear  to  militate  against  the  received  theories 
of  ita  formation ;  together  with  a  concise  view  of  the  opinions 
of  ancient  and  modern  writers  with  regard  to  this  peculiar 
substance. 

'■  The  prodnetioTi  of  honey-dew  ia  influenced  by  tho  season  of 
the  year,  evidently  by  the  state  of  the  atmoapbere.  In  Carolina 
it  most  frequently  appears  in  the  month  of  Mayor  June,  daring 
a  long  absence  of  rain,  and  after  a  succesBion  of  warm  days, 
alternating  with  cool  nights.  Early  in  the  morning  it  is  found 
on  the  leaves  of  plants,  grapes,  etc.,  of  the  consistency  of  diluted 
honey,  transparent,  and  resembling  in  taste  the  syrup  of  refined 
sugar ;  the  viscidity  of  it  increases  with  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
and  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  it  ceases  to  be  fluid,  giving  to 
the  leaves  a  shining  and  glossy  appearance.  Situations,  also, 
appear  to  influence  the  production  of  the  honey-dew.  I  have 
observed  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  near  the  margin  of  stag- 
nant marshes,  ponds  and  savannahs.  In  the  District  of  Marion, 
South  Carolina,  is  a  morass  extending  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  and  one  or  two  in  breadth ;  it  contains  no  trees  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  except  the  cypress  and  a  few  perennial 
shrubs,  but  abounds  with  annual  succulent  aquatic  plants  and 
grapes.  Near  the  edge  of  this  morass,  during  the  season  and 
state  of  the  atmosphere  alluded  to,  the  honey-dew  is  produced 
in  such  quantities  as  to  moisten  every  shrub,  and  to  cover  the 
grass.  Horses,  which  feed  at  large  in  the  vicinity  of  the  morass, 
may  be  found  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  their 
manes  and  tails  agglutinated  to  a  mass  with  this  substance. 
The  particles  of  pino  loaves  and  grasses  carbonated  by  the  flree 
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which  sometimes  ravage,  extensive  tracts  of  country  in  March 
and  April,  are  frequently  observed  cemented  with  large  masses, 
and  in  situations  where,  apparently,  the  honey-dew  could  not 
have  dropped  from  overshadowing  trees.  Swarms  of  beea  in- 
habit almost  every  excavated  tree;  and  from  their  honey  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  this  sterile  region  derive  no  inconsiderable 
support. 

"  Fenega,  in  his  history  of  California,  says  that  Father  Pieeola 
observes  that  in  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  there  falls 
with  the  dew  a  kind  of  manna,  which  becomes  inspissated  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  He  adds  that  he  tasted  it,  and,  though  not 
so  white  as  sugar,  it  had  all  the  sweetnosa  of  it." 

CAMELLIBiE. 

TEA  PLANT,  (Thea  viridis.)  The  introduction  of  the  Tea 
plant  into  the  Southern  States  is  so  important  that  I  will,  at  any 
rate,  endeavor  to  give  alt  snitabie  references  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  its  culture,  preparation,  etc.  See  a  pretty 
full  accouBt  of  the  history  of  its  production  in  the  United  States 
in  P.'O,  Report,  1855,  p.  42,  The  best  mode  of  growing  the 
plant,  drying  and  preparing  the  leaves,  is  also  deacribed. 

For  some  account  of  the  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of 
foreign  tea  in  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  Jnnioa  Smith,  see  P.  O. 
Eeport,  1848,  p.  168,  and  1859,  p.  6.  See,  also,  vol.  for  1857,  p. 
167,  for  article  on  "Practicability  of  the  Tea  Cultm-e  in  the 
"United  States."  A  description  is  given  of  the  varieties  of  soil 
and  climate  adapted  to  the  growth  o^  tea,  its  cultivation  and 
preparation,  with  a  notice  of  the  plants  aet  out  in  Washington. 
This  communication  shonld  be  read  by  any  one  who  proposes 
entering  upon  the  business  of  raising  tea  plants  ;  also,  vol.  1869, 
p.  5,  et.  seq.,  containing  successful  experiments  in  Brazil.  See 
Eed-root,  New  Jersey  tea  tree,  {Geanothus  Americanus,')  as  a 
sabstitate. 

Among  our  indigenous  plants,  the  Gardenia,  (&. pubeBcens  and 
lasianthus,  growing  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina,)  belong  to 
the  same  natural  family,  Cameiheie,  as  the  tea  plant,  and  they 
should  be  experimented  with.  Our  Linden  tr^e,  {Tilia  Ameri- 
cana,) the  flowers  of  which  are  nsed  in  making  an  anti-spas- 
modic tea,  is  closely  related  to  G-ardenia  and  Thea;  so  the 
botanical  relationship  and  the  natural  properties  are  again  sub- 
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stantiated.  See  Tilia.  It  is  said  that  a  pleasant  toa  can  be 
made  likewise  from  the  Holly,  (Ilex  opaca.) 

The  introduction  of  both  coffee  and  tea  into  Braail  was  at 
first  very      )w,  but  was  subsequently  sucecssful. 

A.  writer  in  the  "Country  Gentleman"  makes  this  state- 
ment: "A  few  days  ago  1  drank  a  cup  of  real  American  tea, 
from  the  Chinese  tea  plant,  of  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Barrett,  near 
K"ew  Market,  S.  C,  has  a  fine  shrub,  about  four  feet  high,  which 
has  borne  fruit  during  several  years.  By  its  side  was  a  thrifty 
specimen  of  the  Olea  fragrans,  or  Chinese  olive,  with  which  the 
tea  is  scented."  I  have  seen  plants  of  the  Thea  growing  ont 
in  the  open  air,  near  Stateburg,  South  Carolina,  which  bore  seeds 
abundantly  and  were  very  flourishing.  The  seeds,  at  first  sweet 
to  the  taste,  soon  prove  nauseous  and  pungent,  to  a  great  degi-oe. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  from  their  disagreeable 
effects. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  in  China,  "the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills  are  preferred,  at  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  India,  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet.  The  best  description  of  soil 
for  the  tea  plant  is  a  light  loam,  well  mixed  with  sand,  and  en- 
riched with  vegetable  matter,  moderately  moist,  but  neither 
wet  nor  sour.  Sloping  or  undolating  land  of  this  kind,  on 
which  good  crops  of  miliet  or  Indian  corn  may  be  produced,  is 
likely  to  be  suitable.  Any  aspect  will  do,  but  east  or  west  is 
prefori'ed.  The  tea  plant  wiU  not  flourish  in  a  wet  or  stagnant 
soil.  When  produced  from  seeds,  the  tea  plant  first  flowers  in 
the  second  year.  The  usual  period  of  flowering  is  in  November, 
and  the  seeds  ripen  the  next  autumn.  The  ground  is  prepared 
for  planting  by  being  dug  or  trenched  in  the  usual  ways. 
Mannre  is  rarely,  used  in  tea  culture  in  China;  but  where  the 
land  is  poor,  stable-litter  and  sewage  of  all  kinds  are  sometimes 
applied  indiscriminately,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  a  top 
dressing  of  rich  loam  is  considered  valuable.  The  best  time  to 
apply  manure  is  in  the  spring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  gi'ow, 
or  during  mild  weather  in  winter.  When  the  plant  is  about 
eighteen  inches  high  the  leading  shoots  are  pinched  off,  and  the 
shrab  is  forced  to  throw  oat  laterals.  Haturaily,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  tail  and  straggling,  with  few  side  shoots,  *  *  * 
As  the  leaves  used  in  making  tea  are  produced  yearly  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  the  object  of  this  system  of  treatment  is  ap- 
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parent.  A  small  crop  of  leaves  may  be  gathered  the  third 
year  after  planting.  In  tlie  eighth  or  tenth  year,  the  product 
may  be  considered  at  its  maximum.  About  ten  pounds  to  an 
acre  is  produced  in  China  the  third  year,  sometimea  three  bun- 
dred  pounds  in  the  tenth  year."    Art.  cit.  sup. 

A  valuable  but  lengthy  article  on  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
has  recently  (1866)  appeared  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  a 
standard  agricultural  journal  published  in  Athens,  Ga.,  from 
which  I  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  In  March,  1860,  I  received  fifty  plants  from  the  Patent  OiRce. 
I  kept  them  in  pots  until  February,  1861.  They  were  then 
planted  out  five  feet  each  way  in  a  loose,  sandy  soil.  They  grew 
off  very  finely;  in  April,  1862,  I  made  a  small  quantity  of  tea, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  (1866)  I  have  snpplied  my 
family  with  five  or  six  pounds  of  tea  yearly  from  fifty  plants. 
The  largest  amount  of  tea  produced  in  China,  is  raised  in  the 
lands  lying  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-flve  north  latitude. 

"  That  the  plant  will  grow  and  flourish  as  well  or  even  better 
(although  an  exotic)  through  the  whole  of  the  States  bordering 
the  Atlantic  and  G-ulf,  from  Noi-th  Carolina  to  Texas,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt.  All  the  lands  of  Middle  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  which  are  now  considered  of  little  valne  for  corn  or 
cotton,  can  be  made  available,  and  grow  tea  to  great  advantage. 
In  Middle  Georgia  and  other  regions  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
will  decrease  from  this  time  onward.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is 
patent  to  all  observers. 

"As  before  stated,  I  planted  out  tea  plants  in  1861.  At  the 
present  time  (1866)  they  are  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  each 
plant  covering  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter — so 
interlocking  that  it  is  with  difficulty  you  can  get  between  them. 
To  estimate  the  quantity  which  one  acre  of  land  planted  in  tea 
would  make,  I  selected  a  medium  sized  plant,  and  collected  the 
leaves  from  it.  The  yield  was  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  tea. 
The  number  of  plants  to  an  acre,  standing  five  feet  each  way, 
is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four,  which  will  make 
fonr  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds  to  the  acre.  Can  we  cul- 
tivate any  plant  that  will  compare  with  this  ?  At  fifty  cents  per 
pound  it  would  make  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 
Another  very  great  advantage  it  has  over  all  other  crops  is, 
that  neither  cold  or  heat,  dry  or  wet,  hail  or  winds,  or  insects 
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injure  it.  Whoever  heai-d  of  a  failure  of  the  tea  crop  of  China 
or  Japan  ?  Of  the  quality  of  the  tea  I  have  made,  I  can  only 
say  that  connoisseurB  have  assured  me  that  they  prefer  it  to  the 
imported.  Age  gives  flavor  to  coffee — so  with  tea.  Som.e  that 
ia  two  years  old  I  find  higher  flavored  than  that  recently 
made." 

MBLIACEyE.     (The  Bead  Tree  Tribe.-) 

Bitter,  astringent  and  tonic  properties  characterize  the  species 
of  this  order.     Some  of  them,  are  active  and  dangerous. 

PEIDB  OF  INDIA;  CHINA  BEREY ;  PEIDE  OF 
AMEEICA,  (Melia  Azedarach,  Linn.)  Nat.; diffused;  grows  in 
the  streets  of  Charleston  and  North  Carolina.     Fl.  May. 

Chap.  Therap.  ii,  70;  Ell.  Bot.  475;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet. 
doM.  Med.  iv,  290;  TJ.  S.  Disp.  135;  Boyle,  Mat.'  Med.  308; 
Bell's  Prac.  Diet.  87  ;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  207  ;  Frost's  Eleme.  pt. 
1 ;  Archives  Generalee  de  Med.  xvii,  112 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  102 ; 
Coxe,  Am.  Diep.  128.  Barton  considered  it  our  most  active  an- 
thelmintic. It  is  also  a  febrifuge,  adapted  to  verminous  fevere, 
where  no  worms  are  voided.  Diet,  des  Drogues,  par  Chevallier, 
iii,  S7.  Tournon  relates  a  case  where  a  little  girl  was  thrown 
into  convulsions  by  eating  three  of  the  seeds.  Merat  also 
mentions  cases.  Journal  G-en.  de  Med.  slviii,  26 ;  Gazette  de 
Sant6,  Mars,  1824.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  eaten  by 
children  in  Sooth  Carolina,  with  no  bad  effect,  though  destruc- 
tive, it  is  said,  to  hogs.  As  an  anthelmintic,  foar  ounces  of  the 
bark  of  the  fresh  root  are  boiled  in  one  pint  of  water,  till  it 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  coffee,  of  which  from  one  ounce 
to  half  an  ounce  may  be  given  every  two  hours;  it  may  be  drunk 
sweetened,  and  should  be  followed  by  a  cathartic.  The  dried 
berries,  in  spirits,  have  also  been  employed  against  ascarides, 
tape-worm,  and  verminous  maladies  generally.  According  to 
Thacher,  the  pulp  of  the  berry,  stewed  in  lard,  is  used  advan- 
tageously as  an  ointment  in  scald  head.  The  decoction  of  the 
leaves  is  regarded  as  astringent  and  stomachic,  and  Dr.  Skyston 
says  he  uses  it  with  sneeess  in  hysteria.  This  plant  is  employed 
in  Java  and  Persia.  See  Eev.  Medicale,  iv,  82.  The  tree  is 
planted  around  stables,  in  order  that  horses,  by  eating  the 
berries,  may  be  prevented  from  having  "bots."  The  leaves  and 
berfies  of  the  Pride  of  India,    packed    with  dried    fruits,    will 
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preserve  them  from  iaseets,  and  will  prevent  motha  in  clothes. 
The  leaves  of  the  cedar  are  also  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  See 
Feach  for  mode  of  preventing  injury  from  worms,  where  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  important  suggestion  is  made.  It  is  much 
valued  in  South  Carolina  as  a  shade  tree,  growing  equally  well 
in  dry  pine  land  residences,  and  in  cities ;  during  the  expansion 
of  the  flowers,  however,  it  gives  out  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is 
easily  blown  down,  and  is  not  long  lived.  The  wood  is  beauti- 
fully grained,  and  adapted  for  table  eovei's,  drawers,  etc.,  never 
being  injured  by  worms.  A  tea  of  tiie  berries  affects  the  eye- 
sight, I  am  told. 

A  solution  or  decoction  made  with  the  berries  of  the  Pride  of 
India,  (to  a  half  bushel  of  the  berries  put  into  a  barrel  add 
fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and  let  them  soak  one  or  two  days,) 
and  sprinkled  with  a  water-pot  over  the  plant,  will,  in  most 
cases,  prevent  the  depredation  of  the  black  grub,  or  cutworm. 
The  elder  (^Sambucus  canadensis)  is  also  said  to  be  excellent, 
used  in  the  same  way.  F.  S.  Holmes'  So.  Farmer.  The  oil 
trom  flaxseed  (Idnum)  will  also  destroy  all  kinds  of  animals 
infesting  ([uadrupeds,  when  rubbed  into  the  skin. 

A  soap  is  made  from  the  berries  of  the  Pi-ido  of  India,  which 
ie  called  "  Poor  man's  soap." 

The  following  was  published  in  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Sun 
1863: 

Ghina  Berries  for  Horse  and  Cow  Feed. — The  writer  has  fed 
China  berries  to  horses  and  cows  foi"  the  past  two  seasons,  and 
can  perceive  no  bad  effects  from  them — on  the  contrary,  horses 
under  this  feed  seem  to  improve  better  than  when  fed  on  corn 
alone.  In  these  times  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  this  feed  a  trial.  In  my  opinion  a  bushel  of 
China  berries  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  a  bushel  of  corn. 
The  crop  is  very  abundant,  and  now,  before  the  winter  rains,  is 
the  time  to  gather  them.  I  give  my  horses  a  half  a  bucket 
fall  of  the  berries,  with  a  small  feed  of  corn,  three  times  a  day, 
and  I  boil  the  seed  with  peas  or  other  feed  for  my,  cows. 
Horses  are  particularly  fond  of  the  berries. 

AUEANTIACEjE-     (The  Orange  Tribe.} 

SWEET  ORANGE,  (Citrus  aurantium,  W.)     This  well  known 

tree  is  cultivated  in  Charlonton,  and  gi'ows  abundantly  in  Eoau- 
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fort  District,  on  the  scacoast;  very  prodiietivo  ia  Florida,  and 
coast  of  Georgia. 

I  will  condense  the  following  from  Griftitb  :  In  every  part  oi' 
the  Western  States  the  orange  tree  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frosts,  and  hence  cannot  be  considered  as  a  certain  crop  ;  wnere 
this  is  not  tlie  case  it  is  a  moat  prolific  plant,  and  the  quantity 
borne  by  a  single  tree  is  sometimes  enormous ;  thus  it  is  said 
that  20,000  have  been  gathered  from  one  in  St.  Michael's,  exclu- 
sive of  those  unfit  for  use,  which  may  be  calculated  at  10,000 
more. 

The  orange  contains  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter 
and  mucilage  united  to  an  agreeable  aeid,  and  bonce  is  whole- 
some, cooling  and  refreshing  to  the  sick,  especially  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  complaints,  but  should  be  used  cautiously,  as 
it  is  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  juice  of  this 
fruit  contains  citric  and  malic  acids,  tlie  super  citrate  of  lime, 
mucilage,  sugar  and  water.  The  rind  of  the  sweet  orange  is 
also  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  bitter  species,  which  is 
the  true  officinal  article;  it  yields  by  distillation  a  fragrant 
essential  oil.  The  immature  frait  is  also  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  issue  peas ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  turned 
smooth  by  a  lathe  ;  they  have  an  aromatic  odor  and  a  bitter 
taste,  and  are  also  employed  to  flavor  certain  cordials.  Accord- 
ing to  Lebreton,  they  are  com.poBed  of  volatile  oil,  sniphur, 
fatty  matter,  a  peculiar  principle  called  hesperidin,  bitter 
astringent  matter,  some  traces  of  acids,  vegetable  and  mineral 
salts,  etc. 

The  leaves  have  been  employed  by  some  practitioners  as  a 
remedy  in  many  nervous  disorders,  and  are  said  to  have  proved 
beneficial  in  epilepsy  and  chorea.  They  are  aromatic  and 
feebly  bitter,  and  contain  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  which  is  pro- 
cured on  distillation,  principally  employed  by  perfumers.  The 
flowers  are  much  more  celebrated  as  remedial  agents,  in  sub- 
stance, but  more  especially  in  their  distilled  water.  Orange 
flower  water,  as  it  is  termed,  has  a  very  agreeable  odor,  but 
less  powerful  than  that  of  the  flowers  themselves,  and  is  in 
general  use  in  Europe  as  an  anti-spasmodic,  and  is  considered  to 
possess  much  power ;  its  use  in  this  country  is  limited,  but  is 
becoming  more  extended;  although  not  endowed  with  the 
active  qualities  ascribed  to  it,  it  foims  i  very  pleasant  drink  to 
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the  sick,  and  exercises  a  Hoothing  influence  when  tlie  nervous 
system-is  unduly  excited.  An  essential  oi!  is  obtained  from  the 
flowefs,  known  aa  the  oi!  of  Neroli,  much  used  as  a  pei-fume 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cologne  and  other  scented  waters 
for  the  toilet.  See,  also,  Eisso's  elaborate  work  referred  to  by 
Grifflth.  The  young  shoots  are  regularly  knotted  and  are  much 
nsed  in  the  mannfacture  of  walking  canes. 

To  obtain  the  fragrant  essences  from  the  fresh  rinds  of  lemons, 
oranges,  etc.,  the  rindu  are  rubbed  against  large  Inmps  of  loaf 
sngar  until  the  yellow  rind  is  completely  absorbed.  Those 
parts  of  the  sugar  which  are  impregnated  with  the  essence, 
are,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  cut  away  with  a  knife,  and  put 
into  an  earthen  dish.  The  whole  being  thus  taken  off,  the 
sugared  essence  is  to  be  closely  pressed,  and  put  by  in  pols, 
where  it  is  to  be  squeezed  down  hard,  have  a  bladder  over  the 
paper  by  which  it  is  covered,  and  tied  tightly  up.  It  Is  at  any 
time  fit  for  use,  and  will  keep  for  many  years.  Exactly  in  the 
same  manner  may  be  obtained  and  preserved,  at  the  proper 
seasons,  from  the  fresh  roots,  the  essences  of  the  rinds  of  bitter 
or  sweet  oranges,  lemons  or  limes,  bergamots,  etc.,  some  of 
which  are  often  unattainable  in  a  fresh  state  at  any  price. 
Thornton's  Herbal,  p.  659.  By  this  simple  means  those  who 
have,  or  can  obtain  lemons,  may  preserve  the  essence  for  the 
,  preparation  of  cooling  acidulous  drinks  at  any  time.  Wine 
may  also  be  made  from  the  orange.  Thornton,  in  his  medical 
work,  gives  the  method  as  follows :  Pat  twelve  pounds  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  with  the  whites  of  eight  or  ten  eggs,  well  beaten, 
into  six  gallons  of  spring  water,  boil  them  three  quarters  of  an 
hour ;  when  cold,  put  into  it  sis  spoonsful  of  yeast  and  the 
juice  of  twelve  lemons,  which,  being  pared,  must  stand,  with 
two  pounds  of  white  sugar,  in  a  tankard,  and  in  the  morning 
skim  off  the  top,  and  then  put  it  into  the  water ;  add  the  juice 
and  rinda  of  fifty  oranges,  but  not  the  white  or  pithy  parts  of 
the  rinds;  let  it  work  all  together  two  days  and  two  nights ; 
then  add  two  quarts  of  Rhenish  or  white  wine,  and  put  it  into 
a  vessel. 

In  P.  O.  Eep.,  1859,  p.  106,  is  a  communication  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Ionian  islands  and  Italy.  The  following  may  bo 
useful  to  those  in  Florida  who  raise  the  lemon  in  quantity :  At 
Agraird,  "  the  most  considerable,  and  sometimes  the  most  valu- 
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able  portion  of  the  frnit  ie  Scanto,  or  that  rejected  as  unfit  for 
exportation,  from  which  the  essential  oil  contained  in  the  rind, 
and  the  jiiice,  or  citric  acid,  in  the  pulp,  are  extracted.  The 
essential  oii  is  expressed  by  the  hand,  in  a  room  from  which 
the  air  is  carefully  excluded,  as,  owing  to  its  highly  volatile 
nature,  the  oil  prodaced  would  be  greatly  diminished  hy  cur- 
rents of  air.  The  skin  cut  from  three  sides  of  the  lemon  is 
pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
may  be  expressed  in  a  long  day  by  an  expert  workman.  The 
oil  thus  expressed  is  put  into  large  receivers,  whence  (alter 
remaining  some  days  to  deposit  the  extraneous  matter  that 
comes  off  with  the  oil)  it  is  transferred  to  copper  bottles  for 
exportation." 

"  The  juice,  or  citric  acid,  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  pulp 
to  a  powerful  press,  which,  though  rustic  in  construction,  is 
efficient.  This  is  worked  during  the  season  night  and  day. 
The  quantity  of  juice  produced  from' one  press  during  twenty- 
four  hours  averages  126  gallons.  *  *  Lemon  juice  intended 
for  exportation  is  pat  into  well  seasoned  oak  casks,  and  filled 
,  to  the  bung,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  air.  When  of  a  good 
quality,  and  the  filling  of  the  cask  is  completed,  the  article  may 
be  kept  in  a  cellar  or  cold  place  for  any  reasonable  time." 
Lemon  juice,  used  for  calico  printing,  was  afterward  boiled  down, 
or  evaporated,  in  leaden  pans,  over  steam,  to  a  certain  consis- 
tency— the  citric  acid  and  mucilage  only  remaining  in  a  highly 
concentrated  stage.  Consult  Mulberry  {Morns  rubra)  in  this 
volume.  See  P.  O.  Eep.,  1858,  p.  257,  for  Mr.  Glover's  report  on 
the  insects  feeding  upon  it,  and  a  history  of  the  tree  in  Florida. 
See,  also,  Ure'a  Dietionai-y  of  Arts,  article  Citric  Acid.  To 
prevent  attacks  of  the  "  scale,"  an  insect,  hot  water  or  steam  is 
the  best  remedy.  The  Persian  powder  (see  P.  O,  Eep.,  1857, 
p.  129,)  is  also  advised  (JPyrethrum  caucasicum) — allied  to  the  ox- 
eyed  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum)  growing  in  the 
Southern  States. 

LEMON,  ( Citrus  limonum,  Eisso.)  Dr.  Grifiith  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  properties  of  the  Lemon : 
■  "The  juice  and  rind  are  officinal.  The  rind  has  an  aromatic 
and  bitter  taste,  and  an  agreeable,  fragrant  odor ;  these  proper- 
ties are  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  and  of  a  bitter 
principle.     It  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  principally  employed, 
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however,  as  a  mere  flavoring  ingredient,  being  seldom  oi"  never 
administered  alone.  The  volatile  oil,  oil  of  lemons,  although 
carminative  and  diaphoretic,  is  more  used  as  a  perfume  and  to 
mask  tlie  taste  of  nauseous  medicines,  than  as  a  remedial  agent; 
some  success  hsa  attended  its  employment  as  an  external  stimu- 
lant, especially  in  ehrooie  inflammations  of  the  eye. 

"The  juice  owesitssoiirneM  to  the  presence  of  the  citric  acid 
it  contains  in  combination  with  mucilage,  extractive  matter, 
some  sugar  and  water.  Scheele  was  the  first  chemist  who  ob- 
tained this  acid  in  a  pure  state.  The  process  he  devised  is  the 
same  now  employed,  that  of  saturating  the  juice  with  chalk,  and 
decomposing  the  citrate  of  lime  thus  formed  hy  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  the  vegetable  acid  is  set  free,  and  may  be 
purified  and  crystallized.  Citric  acid  thus  obtained  is  extremely 
acid,  but  not  as  agreeable  as  the  juice  itself;  it  is,  therefore,  but 
seldom  used  in  medioioe  when  the  latter  can  be  procured.  It 
is,  however,  largely  employed  in  the  arts. 

"  Lemon  juice,  as  being  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  acids,  is 
much  used  in  the  formation  of  refreshing  drinks  in  febrile  com- 
plaints, and  also  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing  draughts.  A 
mixture  of  this  made  with  one  scruple  of  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  and  half  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice, 
taken  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  is  advantageously  employed  to 
lessen  fever,  to  check  vomiting,  and  to  diminish  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach.  But  the  juice  appears  to  possess  proper- 
ties of  a  higher  order.  Whytt  found  that  given  in  half  ounce 
doses  it  allayed  the  paroxysms  of  hysteria,  and  relieved  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.  As  a  preventive  to  scnrvy,  this  article  is 
well  known.  The  crystallized  citric  acid  has  been  substituted 
for  it,  though  it  is  not  equal  to  the  juice  itself.  In  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  a  cataplasm  of  the  pulp  mixed  with 
common  salt,  is  a  usual  remedy  for  the  bites  of  venomous 
I'ep  tiles." 

1  may  refer,  also,  to  the  use  of  lemon  juice,  with  olive  oil,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  large 
doses,  as  recommended  by  B.  Jones  and  others  in  acute 
rheumatism.   ■ 

LIME,  (Oitms  aoida.')  Cultivated  in  warmer  regions  of 
Southern  States. 

This  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  citric  acid.     It  is 
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more  acid  than  the  Lemon.  The  G.  decumaria,  or  Shaddock, 
and  C.  bergenia,  or  Bergamot,  ave  also  cultivated.  The  former 
possesses  a  rind  superior  to  that  of  the  Bitter  Almond  for  me- 
dicinal purposes,  and  the  latter  the  well  known  oil  employed  in 
perfumery.    The  rinds  of  all  are  u&ed  in  making  preserves. 

BITTER  OEANGB;  SEVILLE  OitANGB,  (Gitrus  vulgaris, 
ilisso.)     Cultivated. 

The  fruit  is  too  bitter  to  be  eaten.  The  leaves,  flowers,  etc., 
are  used  for  the  aame  purpose  as  those  of  the  sweet  Orange,  but 
the  volatile  oils  are  said  to  be  of  a  finer  quality.  Tbe  rind  is 
the  officinal  cortex  aurantii  of  the  Pharmaeopteias,  though  that 
of  the  Orange  is  generally,  substituted  for  it  in  our  shops.  See 
Griffith,  U.  S.  Diap.,  and  authoi-a. 

CITEOS",  (Citrus  Medica,  Ilisso.)    Cultivated. 

This  resembles  the  Lemon  very  closely.  The  fruit  attains  a 
great  size.  The  rind  is  used  to  make  a  preserve;  oil  of  Citron 
and  oil  of  Ccdrat  are  obtained  from  it,  which  are  essential  in 
composition  with  oil  of  Lemon,  and  used  in  perfumery.  See 
GriiRth,  IT.  S.  Disp.,  and  authors. 

EHAMJSfACB^.     (The  Buckthorn  Tribe) 

NEW  JERSEY  TEA  TEEB;  RED-ROOT,  (CcanotMs 
Americanus,  L.)  Two  varieties  exist  in  the  Southern  Slates. 
Diffused  in  dry  pine  barrens  ;  Richland;  collected  in  St.  John's; 
vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Newborn.     El.  July. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  108;  Ferroin,  Mat.  Med.  iii,  338;  TJ.  8. 
Disp.  1240;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  291 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  M^d.  ii,  165;  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1835.  See, 
also,  the. supplement  to  Mer.  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  155. 
This  plant  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  astringeney,  and 
has  been  used  in  gonorrbteal  discharges.  It  is  applied  by  the 
Cherokee  doctors  as  a  wash  in  cancer,  and  may  be  used  wher- 
ever an  astringent  is  likely  to  be  useful.  The  Indiana  employed 
it  in  lues  venerea,  preferring  it  to  lobelia;  if  the  case  was  violent, 
the  root  of  the  blackberry  (Mubus  vUlosus')  was  mixed  with  it. 
Stearns'  Am.  Herbal,  97.  Referring  to  its  anti-eyphilitie  powers, 
Ferreinsays;  "Bile  guerit  aussi  en  moins  de  c[uinze  jours,  les 
veneriens  les  plus  invotores."  It  is  not  now  supposed  to  bo 
endowed   with  any  vci-y  decided  virtue  in  thia  respect.     Dr. 
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Hubbard  prescribes  it  with  advantage  in  the  aphthous  affections 
of  infanta,  in  malignant  dysentery  and  in  other  maladies  depen- 
dent upon  debility ;  he  usually  combines  with  it  a  little  borax. 
See  Journal  de  Pharm.  xxiii,  364,  Mr.  Tuomey,  State  Geologist, 
informs  me  that  much  use  is  made  of  it  in  domestic  practice 
in  Chesterfield  District.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  was  employed 
during  the  war  of  independence  as  a  substitate  for  tea.  I  have 
experimented  with  the  leaves,  and  obtained  a  liquor  somewhat 
resembling  common  tea,  both  in  color  and  taste.  It  imparts  to 
wool  a  fine,  persistent,  cinnamon,  nankeen  color. 

The  above  was  included  in  my  report  on  the  Medical  Botany 
of  South  Carolina,  pablished  in  1849.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  recent  war  I  called  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  this  plant 
as  a  substitute  for  foreign  tea,  in  a  brief  communication,  having 
again  collected  and  used  it,  and  indneed  others  to  do  the  same. 
I  quote  from  this  article:  "Withoat  any  desire  to  exaggerate,  I 
commend  the  substitute.  It  grows  abundantly  in  our  high  pine 
ridges.  The  tea,  prepared  from  this  shrub,  drawn  as  common 
tea,  is  certainly  a  good  substitute  for  indifferent  black  tea. 
Pi-operly  dried  and  prepared,  it  is  aromatic  and  not  unpleasant. 
I  am  glad  to  report  it  as  an  article  to  be  used  in  war  times  in 
place  of  a  high-priced  commodity,  which,  in  every  respect,  it 
resembles,  if  it  does  not  equal,"  Dr,  John  Baehman,  also,  at  a 
later  period  (1862)  directed  attention  to  the  plant,  stating 
that  he  had  used  it  for  two  months  in  his  own  family.  The 
leaves  should  he  careftillj'  dried  in  the  shade. 

CAEOLINA  BUCKTHORN,  {Frangola  CaroUniana,  Gray.) 
Mills,  in  his  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  states  of  Bhammus 
Garolinianus,  that  a  purgative  syrup  is  prepared  from  the 
bei'ries ;  and  of  M.  fi^ngula,  (Blackberry  bearing  alder,)  that 
the  bark  dyes  a  yellow  color,  and  that  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  inner  bark  boiled  in  small  beer  is  a  sharp  purge; 
used  as  a  certain  purgative  in  constipation  of  the  bowels  of 
cattle. 

CBLASTRAOB^. 

STAFF  TKEB,  (^Celasti-us  scandens,  L.)  Mountams  of  N.  C. 
and  northward. 

Acridity  characterizes  the  order,  but  the  seeds  yield  an  oil 
which  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  bark  of  this 
plant  has  considerable  reputation  in  domestic  practice  as  an 
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emetic,  diacutient  and  anti-syphilitic ;  it  also  appears  to  possess 
some  narcotic  powers,  Eiddel,  in  his  Syn.  PI,,  states  that  it  is 
need  by  the  Thomeonians  as  a  stimulating  diuretic,  and  con- 
sidered capahle  of  renaoving  hepatic  obstructions,     Griffith. 

EXJPfiOEBIACEiE.     (The  mphorUum  Tribe.) 

The  general  property,  according  to  Jussieo,  is  an  excitant 
principle,  residing  principally  in  the  milky  secretioB,  and  pro- 
portioned in  its  strength  to  the  abundance  of  the  latter. 

BOX,  (Buanis  semperirirens.')     Ex.;  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  799 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  512 ;  Le. 
i,  244;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  602.  The  leaves  have  been  affirmed 
to  be  violently  purgative,  and  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
guaiacum.  Dcm.  Elcm.  de  Eotanique,  iii,  434;  Bull.  Plantea 
Ten.de  France.  Afetid  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  and  the  wood 
is  prized  by  engravers  for  their  blocks. 

The  timber-bearing  box  tree  is  planted  in  England  from  the 
seeds  to  groat  profit.  Besides  being  ornamental,  its  timber  is 
very  valuable.  It  attains  a  great  height  in  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  wood  is  used  by  the  engraver,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  combs  and  musical  and  mathematical  instrumenta. 
It  will  grow  on  poor  landa.  One  species  of  the  garden  box  is 
always  dwarfish. 

BALSAM  BEARING  CBOTON,  (Oroton  baUamiferum.) 
Willd.     Sonth  Florida. 

This  plant,  G.  maratimum,  Walt.,  and  several  other  species, 
natives  of  the  Sonthern  States,  should  be  examined  on  account 
of  their  alliance  with  C.  tiglium,  which  produces  croton  oil. 
Cascarilla  bark,  and  a  dye,  are  obtained  from  the  genus  Croton. 
The  resin  known  as  lac  is  obtained  from  C.  lacciferum. 

CASTOE  OIL  PLANT ;  CASTOE  BEAN ;  PALMA  CHEIS- 
TI,  (Iticinus  communis.)  Ex ;  grows  luxuriantly  in  rich  spots.  This 
valuable  plant  thrives  so  well  in  the  Southern  States  that  it  might 
be  made  a  source  of  profit.  On  some  of  the  plantations  the 
seeds  are  boiled,  and  the  supernatant  oil  given  as  a  cathartic. 
It  might  with  great  advantage  bo  more  generally  used.  See 
medical  anthoTB  passim. 

.It  is  believed  by  some  that  one  variety  of  the  castor  oil  bean 
hulls  itself  spontaneously,  I  remember  no  distinction  of  this 
kind  mentioned  in    Pereira'a    lengthy  description  of  the  plant. 
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Mr.  W,  Toney,  a  writer  in  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside, 
says  "there  are  several  varieties,  al!  yielding  castor  oil,  but 
only  one  kind  which  is  self-huliing,  and  this  is  the  true,  genaine 
oil-hean."  If  this  is  so,  I  am  not  aware  of  it  I  have  only 
seen  a  large  and  a  small  seed  variety,  and  no  writer  refers,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  to  any  other  distinction.  He  says  that,  for 
the  common  varieties,  some  machinery,  like  the  cotton  seed  hulier, 
is  necessary  to  decorticate  thena.. 

I  have  been  applied  to  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the 
amall  and  large-seeded  variety.  Pereira  states  that  the  oil  is 
equally  good  and  abundant  in  each.  See,  also,  the  "Dictionnaire 
de  Mat.  Medicale. 

It  is  being  planted  extensively  by  planters  for  home  use  in 
the  Southern  States.  As  it  is  important  that  this  plant  should 
be  largelj'  grown,  on  account  of  its  great  value  and  enormous 
consumption,  I  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  insert  some  of  the 
practical  information  at  my  disposal. 

A  brief  paper  can  be  foand  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  1855, 
p.  27,  The  writer  says  that  the  Palma  Christi  "has  proved 
itself  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  and  were  its  culture  extended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  castor  oil,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  he  profitable 
under  improved  methods  of  extracting  it,  and  we  should  no 
longer  be  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  a  supply.  At 
present  we  annually  import  an  amount  of  this  article  ex- 
ceeding in  value  f 30,000." 

Although  an  annual  herbaceons  plant  in  the  gardens  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  within  the  trop- 
ics, and  the  warm  climates  adjacent  thereto,  the  Palma  Christi 
becomes  a  tree  of  several  years  standing,  often  having  a  woody 
trunk  of  the  size  of  a  man's  body,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high.  This  plant  thrives  best  in  a  light,  sandy  loam,  although 
it  may  be  cultivated  with  success  in  almost  any  soil  tolerable 
fertile,  or  in  any  climate  or  soil  where  Indian  corn  will  thrive. 
In  the  cooler  parts  of  the  Union  it  may  be  planted  in  hills  two 
feet  by  three  apart,  two  seeds  in  a  place,  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  warmth  of  the  ground  and  the  season  will  admit;  but  In 
the  South,  where  the  season  is  longer,  and  the  plant  assumes 
the  character  of  a  tree,  the  hills  should  be  six  or  seven  feet  in 
one  direction,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  other,  receiving 
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one  seed  to  a  hill,  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  incheB.  The 
culture  is  eo  simple,  that  it  only  requires  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  weeds,  with  a  small,  flat  hill  to  oaeh.  The  only  difficulty 
to  contend  with  is,  that  in  saving  or  harvesting  the  beans,  the 
outward  coats,  as  they  become  dry  and  clastic,  fly  off  the  plants 
to  a  considerable  distance,  causing  the  seeds  to  drop  to  the 
ground.  In  order  to  prevent  thia,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
cut  off  the  branches  from  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  pods  begin 
to  explode,  and  spread  them  on  the  floor  of  a  close  room ;  and 
after  the  beans  and  their  shells  have  parted,  to  separate  the 
husks  from  the  seeds  with  a  fanning-raill,  as  with  wheat,  or  try 
the  uommon  riddle  and  a  draught  of  air.  The  oil  is  obtained 
both  by  decoction  and  expression.  The  former  method  is  per- 
formed by  freeing  the  seeds  from  their  husks,  which  ai-e 
gathered  upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  beginning  to 
burst  open  are  first  brniaed  in  a  mortar,  afterwards  tied  up  in  a 
linen  bag,  and  then  thrown  into  a  large  pot  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  and  boiled  until  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  sur- 
face, when  it  is  carefully  skimmed  off,  strained,  and  preserved 
for  use.  In  eztensive  operations,  a  mill  should  be  provided, 
moved  by  the  agency  of  animal  power,  water  or  steam,  for 
bruising  the  seeds;  and  the  other  apparatus  used  in  obtaining 
the  oil  should  be  of  appropriate  dimensiona.  The  oil  thus  ob- 
tained, however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  becoming  rancid 
sooner  than  that  procured  by  expression.  The  best  mode, 
therefore,  is  to  subject  the  seeds  to  a  powerful  hydraulic  press, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  oil  is  extracted  from 
almonds  and  cotton  seeds.  The  seeds  yield  about  one-quarter 
of  their  weight  in  oil.  The  reader  interested  in  the  varieties, 
mode  of  pressure,  etc.,  of  castor  oil  seeds,  may  consult  with 
profit  Merat  and  DeLens,  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.,  Pereira'a  Mat. 
Med.,  the  XJ.  S.  Disp.,  and  in  addition  the  material  included  in 
this  paper;  also,  Ure's  Diet,  of  Arts,  article  "Oils,"  and  Wilson's 
Kural  Cyc. 

I  introduce  the  following,  from  an  Essay  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Castor  Beans,  published,  1868,  by  the  St.  Louis  Lead  and  Oil 
Company  : 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  Castor  Bean  is  attracting  considerable 
■attention  at  the  pi-esent  time.  Heretofore  it  has  been  cultivated 
chiefly  for  the  Oil  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  it  is  now  coming 
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largely  into  demand  for  other  uees.  It  is  being  used  quite  ex- 
tensively for  labrieating,  and  as  an  excellent  oil  for  the  hair. 
For  medicinal  purposes  its  use  is  almost  universal. 

"Selection  of  Soil. — Almost  any  soil  that  will  produce  wheat 
or  corn,  will  answer  for 'the  castor  bean.  When  it  can  be  had,  a 
sandy  loam  is  preferable.  The  soil  should  ho  dry.  "Wet,  heavy 
soils  are  not  adapted  to  its  aucccseful  culture. 

"One  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  culture  of  castor 
beans  is,  that  it  ia  one  of  the  most  fertilizing  crops  raised.  In 
this  respect  it  surpasses  even  clover.  Many  farmers  say,  for 
fertilizing  purposes,  a  crop  raised  upon  land  is  worth  several 
dollars  per  acre  to  the  land,  on  account  of  the  additional  fer- 
tility gained  by  it.  We  have  beard  of  landholders  offering  the 
free  use  of  land  to  be  planted  with  castor  beans. 

"  Preparation  of  the  Soil. — The  ground  should  be  pat  in  good 
condition  for  the  seed  as  for  other  crops.  One  thorough  plow- 
ing, and  three  or  four  harrowings,  with  a  heavy  harrow,  will  be 
a  suflieient  preparation.  Pall  plowing  is  undoubtedly  de- 
sirable, as  it  more  fully  exposes  the  particles  of  the  soil  to 
the  influence  of  the  frosts  and  the  atmosphere,  thereby  pulver- 
izing it,  and  preparing  it  better  for  the  seed.  Where  a  fall 
plowing  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  land,  and  another  eroes- 
plowing  in  the  spring,  thorough  harrowing  will  put  it  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  a  heavy  crop.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be 
wot,  it  should  be  thrown  into  back  farrows  or  lands,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  width,  and  the  dead  farrows  between  these 
lands  should  be  kept  open  for  draining  off  all  surface  water. 
This  is  not  more  necessary  for  the  castor  bean  than  for  many 
other  farm  crops,  where  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  wet, 

"  Planting  the  Seed. — The  ground  is  now  laid  off  in  rows,  five 
or  six  feet  apart  each  way,  except  that  between  every  sixth 
and  seventh  row,  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet  between  the 
rows  is  left  one  way,  to  admit  a  horse  and  wagon  or  slide  to 
pass,  to  take  the  beans  when  gathered.  Hot  water,  somewhat 
below  the  boiling  point,  should  be  poured  over  the  seeds,  and 
they  should  remain  in  this  water  twenty-four  hours  before 
being  planted.  The  temperature  of  the  water  will,  of  course, 
be  gradually  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Applying  the  hot  water  once  will  be  sufficient.  If  planted  with- 
out this  preparation,  they  are  a  great  while  in  germinating, 
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many  of  them  not  making  their  appearance  foV  three  or  four 
weeks.  With  this  preparation  they  will  soon  germinate  and 
come  up  regularly.  Some  fiirmers  put  in  each  hill  ono-half  of 
those  which  have  hot  water  poured  over  them,  and  one-half  of 
those  which  have  not  j  so  that  if  the  cutworms  destroy  the  first 
that  come  up,  a  stand  may  be  obtained  from  the  otherSj  which 
will  come  up  a  week  or  two  later.  Good,  sound,  plump  seed 
should  be  selected  for  planting.  A  half  bushel  will  plant  eight 
or  ten  acres.  Bight  or  ten  seeds  shonld  be  dropped  in  each  bill. 
But  one,  or  at  most,  two  plants  are  to  be  left  inahilL  As  the  cut- 
worm is  quite  destructive  to  the  plants,  this  number  of  seeds  is 
recommended,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  an  even  stand.  Of  course, 
replanting  can  be  done;  hut  it  is  better  to  avoid  it,  if  possible, 
by  planting  plenty  of  seed.  The  seed  should  be  planted  ae  soon 
aa  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  plants  are  as  easily  destroyed 
by  frost  as  our  common  bean,  and,  therefore,  planting  should 
be  delayed  till  after  ihe  first  of  May. 

"After  GuUure. — Tbe  cultivation  of  the  plants  consists  in 
destroying  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  keeping  the  soil  open  and 
mellow.  These  objects  are  chiefly  attained  by  using  the  horse 
and  cultivator,  or  small  plow,  working  between  the  rows  both 
w^ays.  It  is  also  necessary  to  work  among  the  plants  with  hoee, 
going  over  them  two  or  three  times,  cutting  the  weeds  away 
from  the  plants  that  cannot  be  reached  with  the  plow  or  culti- 
vator, and  drawing  a  little  mellow  earth  to  the  plants,  gi-adu- 
ally  reducing  the  number  to  one  plant  in  a  hill,  though  two  are 
occasionally  left.  One  strong,  vigorous  plant,  however,  will 
produce  better  seeds  than  two,  and  as  great  a  quantity.  After 
the  plant  is  two  feet  high,  it  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself, 
and  grows  rapidly.  After  heavy  rains,  however,  it  is  still  ad- 
visable to  work  between  the  rows  with  the  horse  cultivator, 
breaking  up  the  crust  that  has  formed  on  the  sm-face  of  the 
ground,  and  opening  and  loosening  the  soil  to  derive  a  greater 
benefit  from  the  atmosphere.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cultiva- 
tion is  as  simple  as  that  of  Indian  corn,  or  of  the  common  navy 
bean. 

"Harvesting  the  Crop. — About  the  first  day  of  August  the 
beans  begin  to  ripen,  They  are  produced  in  pods  or  husks,  on 
spikes  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  should  be  gathered  aa 
soon  as  the  pods  begin  to  turn  brown,  to  prevent  lose  by  their 
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popping  oat  on  the  field,  as  the  beans  when  ripe  pop  or  burst 
frOK!  the  pod  quite  a  distance.  They  aro  gathered  by  catting 
off  the  entire  spike.  Biioli  plant  has  a  number  of  these,  and 
they  are  produced  and  ripen  in  succession  till  frost.  Of  course, 
only  those  exhibiting  brown  pods  should  be  cut.  These  spikes 
arc  then  thrown  into  a  wagon  or  on  a  slide,  passing  through  the 
broad  rows,  and  hauled  away  to  the 

"■'Dry  Yard. — Which  ia  made  on  a  piece  of  land  near  the  bean 
field,  sloping  to  the  south,  so  as  to  get  as  much  heat  as  possible 
from  the  sun  to  ripen  the  beans  and  cause  them  to  burst  from 
the  hasks.  Then  roU  the  ground  down  hard  and  make  a  fence 
around  the  yard  by  placing  boards  up  against  rails  laid  on 
crotched  sticks  or  posts;  though  the  fence  is  not  necesaai-y  if 
the  yard  ia  made  large  enough  to  leave  a  space  outside  the 
beans  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  as  many  of  the  beans  will  pop 
that  distance;  and  if  the  fence  is  not  built,  or  the  space  left, 
many  of  the  beans  will  be  lost  in  the  grass  or  field  beyond  the 

"  The  spikes  are  occasionally  turned  over  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  until  all  the  seeds  have  left  the  husks,  when  the  old  spikes 
are  taken  away  and  a  new  supply  added.  The  same  process  is 
gone  through  with  the  entire  crop.  Great  care  should  be  talten 
to  prevent  the  beans  getting  wet.  Dirty  beans  command  but  a 
small  price,  and  sprouted  beans  are  nearly  worthless.  When 
rain  is  anticipated,  rake  the  spikes  into  a  heap  and  cover  them 
with  straw  or  plank;  sweep  the  beans  up;  clean  them  with  a 
fanning  mill,  sack  them  up  and  store  in  a  dry  place.  Do  not 
attempt  to  pop  fhem  out  in  pots  over  the  fire,  as  it  renders  them 
almost  worthless. 

"After  the  beans  begin  to  ripen,  the  field  should  be  gone  over 
once  or  twice  a  week  till  frost.  In  hot,  dry  weather,  they 
ripen  more  rapidly  than  in  cool,  wet  weather.  Children  can 
perform  this  work,  and  a  large  family  of  children  cannot  6e 
more  profitably  employed  than  in  taking  care  of  a  crop  of  castor 
beans.  The  work  is  all  light.  With  a  steady  horse  children 
might  do  all  the  work. 

"Farmers  who  raise  but  a  few  acres  of  castor  beans  will  not, 
of  coarse,  go  to  the  expense  of  fitting  up  a  dry  house,  as  the 
yard  answers  the  purjDose  ;  but  farmers  who  raise  fifty  acres  or 
more  will  save  labor  and  expense  by  having  a  dry  house  for 
popping  out  the  beans  on  Iho  following  plati : 
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"Dry  House. — A  common  log  lint  or  frame  building  may  be 
converted  into  a  convenient  castor  bean  dry  house  by  making  it 
tight  and  constraeting  in  it  a  drying  floor,  composed  of  narrow 
strips  of  board,  carefully  laid  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  except 
those  parts  which  are  immediately  over  the  stove  and  pipe, 
which  shenld  bo  laid  close.  This  floor  should  be  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible,  but  not  so  low  aa  to  Impair  the  value  of  the 
building  as  a  barn  or  place  of  storage,  A  window  for  taking  in 
beans  ie  made  in  one  side  of  the  house,  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  drying  floor,  and  a  similar  opening  in  the  first  story  would 
be  very  convenient.  A  large  stove,  for  burning  coal  or  wood,  is 
set  up  near  the  front  door,  and  the  pipe,  after  passing  to  the 
rear  under  the  drying  floor  and  up  through  an  opening  in  the 
same,  returns  again  to  ihe  front,  and  is  carried  out  through  the 
i-oof. 

"With  a  large  wood  stove,  having  a  pipe  of  proper  size,  the  heat- 
ing power  may  be  increased  by  carrying  the  pipe  entirely  aroand 
the  building,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  walls,  before  it  passes 
up  through  the  floor,  and  again  to  the  rear,  before  going  out 
through  the  roof  A  damper  should  be  placed  in  the  pipe  near 
the  upper  end  to  save  heat  and  fuel. 

"  The  opening  in  the  floor  through  which  the  pipe  passes,  is  three 
feet  square,  and  is  protected  by  a  boxing  or  curb  to  keep  the 
beans  from  falling  through.  The  space  about  the  stove  is  pro- 
tected by  a  similar  guard,  and  should  be  at  least  six  feet  square, 
as  the  front  door  opens  into  this  area. 

"The  beans  on  the  spikes,  as  they  are  cut  fi'om  the  plant,  are 
thrown  through  the  window  upon  the  drying  floor ;  and  as  the 
bolls  open  the  beans  are  stirred  and  fall  through  upon  the  ground 
floor,  ready  to  be  fanned  and  sacked  for  shipping.  The  hulls 
and  spikes  will  make  good  fuel. 

"  Frosted  Beans — Ai-e  worth  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
price  of  good  beans,  but  must  never  be  mixed  with  them  when 
sent  to  mai-ket,  as  a  very  few  frosted  beans  in  a  lot  of  good  will 
reduce  the  value  very  much,  from  the  inability  to  separate  them 
economically. 

"  Yielri,  Price,  etc. — The  yield  will  depend  much  upon  the 
culture  bestowed  upon  the  crop,  upon  the  season,  and  the  care 
■  exercised  in  gathering  and -ripening  the  seeds.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  an  average  yield.  Some  culti- 
vators will  raise  more,  others  leas.     Farmers  will  do  well  to  pay 
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altention  to  this  crop,  for  which  a  ceptain  demand  exists,  and 
at  remunei'atmg  casli  prices.  It  will  pay  better  than  raising 
com,  potatoes,  wheat,  bavley.  or  almost  any  other  farm  pro- 
duce. It  is  not  a  difficult  crop  to  get  to  market — can  be  taken 
by  teana,  or  sent  by  river  or  railroad,  with  more  profit  than 
most  crops,  as  the  value  is  greater  for  the  same  quantity. 

"Castor  beans  have  also  proved  a  profttablo  crop.  The 
market  price,  however,  has  fluctuated  considerably.  The  crop 
of  1865  was  totally  unequal  to  supply  the  demand  for  oil,  and 
prices  reached  the  exti'aordinary  figure  of  $5  00  per  bushel. 
This  stimulated  the  production  and  importation  of  foreign  oil 
and  beans  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  and  importations  the 
succeeding  year  (1866)  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  a  small  surplus  was  carried  over  to  the  next 
season.  At  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  of  1866,  the 
niarket  opened  at  $3  50  to  $4  00  per  bushel,  rapidly  declining, 
however,  as  the  extent  of  the  crop  was  developed,  nntil  at  one 
time  sales  were  made  at  $1  60  per  bushel,  and  advanced  later  in 
the  season  to  $2  00  and  $2  25.  ImporCere  of  foreign  oil  sutfered 
heavy  losses ;  and  where  their  stocks  were  still  "  in  bond,"  thuy 
were  forced  to  ship  to  Europe  for  a  market.  Prices  in  1867 
showed  remarkable  regularity,  ranging  from  $2  00  to  82  40, 
with  great  steadiness  daring  the  season. 

"For  medicinal  purposes  only,  the  demand  for  castor  oil 
would  undoubtedly  be  limited;  but  it  is  tha  best  lubricator  knoum, 
and  at  competing  prices  with  lard  oil  woidd,  doubtless,  super- 
sede it  in  all  cases  where  roquii'ed  for  heavy  bearings,  and  the 
demand  would  be  nearly  unlimited. 

"Flaxseed  or  Castor  Beans,  for  seed,  can  be  procured  at  the 
market  price,  which  to-day  is  $2  25  for  Flaxseed,  and  12  40  for 
Castor  Beans. 

"In  more  southern  latitudes,  circumstances  would  probably 
render  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  these  instructions  in  regard 
to  limes  of  planting,  harvesting,  etc.,  etc.,  which  any  intelligent 
planter  would  at  once  discover.  It  is  thought  they  are  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  enable  any  one  to  succeaafully  attempt  their 
culture." 

The  Oil  may  be  exta-acted  from  the  seeds,  (seeXJ.  S.  Disp.,) 
in  three  ways :  by  decoction,  expression  and  by  the  agency  of 
alcohol. 
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The  process  by  decootioa  consiBts  in  braising  the  seeds,  pre- 
viously deprived  of  their  husks,  and  then  boiling  them  in  water. 
The  oil  rising  to  the  surface  is  skimmed  or  strained  off,  and 
afterwards  again  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to 
dissipate  the  acrid  principle.  To  increase  the  product,  it  is  said 
that  the  seeds  are  sometimes  toasted.  The  oil  is  thus  rendered 
brownish  and  acrid,  and  the  same  result  takes  place  in  the 
second  boiling  if  care  is  not  taken  to  suspend  the  process  soon 
after  the  water  is  evaporated.  Hence  the  color  of  the  West 
India  oil,  where  this  method  is  pursued,  "  The  oil  obtained  in 
this  country  is  by  expression.  The  following,  as  we  have  been 
informed,  are  the  outlines  of  the  process  usually  employed  by 
those  who  prepare  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  seeds  having  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  dust  and  fragments  of  the  capsules 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  are  conveyed  into  a  shallow  iron 
reservoir,  whore  they  are  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat,  insufflciont 
to  scorch  or  decompose  them,  and  not  greater  than  can  bo 
readily  borno  by  the  hand.  The  object  of  this  step  is  to  render 
the  oil  sufficiently  liquid  for  easy  expression.  The  seeds  are 
then  introduced  into  a  powerful  screw-press.  A  whitish,  oily 
liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  transferred  to  clean  iron  boilera, 
supplied  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture 
is  boiled  for  some  time,  and  the  impurities  being  skimmed  off 
as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  a  clear  oil  is  at  length  left  upon  the 
top  of  the  water— the  mucilage  and  starch  having  been  dissolved 
by  this  liquid,  and  the  albumen  coagulated  by  the  beat.  The 
latter  ingredient  forms  a  whitish  layer  between  the  oil  and 
water.  The  clear  oil  is  now  carefully  removed,  and  the  process 
is  completed  by  boiling  it  with  a  minute  proportion  of  water, 
and  continuing  the  application  of  heat  till  aqueous  vapor  ceases 
to  rise,  and  till  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid,  taken  out  in  a  vial, 
preserves  a  perfect  transparency  when  it  cools.  The  effect  of 
thie  last  operation  is  to  clarify  the  oil,  and  to  render  it  less 
irritating,  by  driving  off  the  acrid,  volatile  matter.  But  much 
care  is  requisite  not  to  push  the  heat  too  far,  as  the  oil  then 
acquires  a  brownish  hue,  and  an  acrid,  peppeiy  taste.  After 
the  completion  of  the  process,  the  oil  is  put  into  barrels,  and  is 
thus  sent  into  market.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  American  oil  is  prepared  by  merely  allowing 
it  to  stand  for  some  time  after  expression,  and  then  drawing  off 
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the  supernatant  liquid.  One  biishel  of  good  seeds  yields  five  or 
sis  quarts,  or  about  twonty-five  per  cent,  of  tbe  best  oil.  If  it  is 
not  very  carel'ully  prepared,  it  is  apt  to  deposit  a  sediment  upon 
standing;  and  the  apothecaiy  freqiiontly  finds  it  necessary  to 
filter  it  through  a  coarse  paper  before  dispensing  it.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  owing  to  the  plan  jost  alluded  to,  of  purifying  the 
oil  by  rest  and  decantation."  IT.  S.Diep.  The  American  castor 
oil,  says  Wood  and  Bache,  is  also  prepared  by  mere  expression, 
rest  and  decantation.  See  Bene,  ("  Sesamum,")  and  Groundnut, 
{"Arachis,")  for  oils  andmethod  of  expression. 

The  beaten  beans  may  be  used  as  a  purgative,  bat  an  over- 
dose is  sure  to  act  powerfully  as  a  cathartic,  and  often  as  an 
emetic.  I  have  known  cases  of  poisoning  in  children  fVom 
eating  the  seeds.  I  may  add,  also,  that  to  purify  the  oil 
of  mucilage,  which  will  render  it  rancid,  it  should  be  boiled 
in  a  little  water ;  the  mucilage  being  insoluble  in  the  water, 
may  be  skimmed  off.  Any  water  remaining  with  the  oil 
should  be  evaporated,  taking  care  not  to  burn  or  over-heat 
the  oil  in  the  process.  Soubeiran  considers  that  all  processes 
in  which  heat  is  employed  are  objectionable,  as  a  quantity 
of  fatty  acids  is  produced,  which  renders  the  oil  acrid;  only 
too  high  a  temperature  should  be  avoided.  Perelra  says  that 
in  England  the  oil  is  expressed  either  by  Bramah's  hydraulic 
press,  or  by  a  common  screw-press,  in  a  room  artificially 
heated.  It  is  purified  by  rest,  decantation  and  filtration.  It 
is  bleached  by  exposure  to  light  on  the  tops  of  houses.  In 
Calcutta  it  is  prepared  as  follows,  Pereira  adds;  The  fruit  is 
shelled  by  women,  the  seeds  are  crushed  between  rollers,  then 
placed  in  hempen  eiotbs,  and.  pressed  in  the  ordinary  screw  or 
hydraulic  press.  The  oil  thus  procured  is  afterward  heated 
with  water  in  a  tin  boiler  until  the  water  boils,  by  which 
the  mucilage  or  albumen  is  separated  as  a  scum.  The  oil  is 
then  strained  through  flannel  and  put  into  canisters.  The 
small  seed  variety  is  supposed  to  yield  tbe  most  oil.  Beans 
of  ricinus  are  said  by  Eoussingault  to  be  about  four  times 
more  rich  in  oil  than  either  fl!axseed,  olives,  or  sunflower  seed. 
Ho  says  that  sixty-two  pounds  of  oil  can  be  procured  in  one 
hundred  of  the  castor  oil  bean.  It  is  stated  that  in  Jamaica 
castor  oil  is  often  obtained  by  simply  bruising  the  seeds  in  a 
mortar,  and  boiling  them  in  bags  under  water— -the  oil  rises  to 
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the  Borface,  is  skimmed  off,  strained  and  bottled  for  use.  Tliia 
was  the  plan  used  on  the  plantations  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  war  of  independence.  It  would  not  do  for  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  See,  also,  Eneyc.  Britannica,  art.  "  Eicinus."  The 
oil  is  considered  good  for  illuminating  purposes.  A  writer  in 
the  Southern  Cultivator,  p.  29,  vol.  7,  refera  to  the  discovery  of 
a  process  for  separating  stearine  from  the  pure  oil  in  the  seeds, 
and  making  the  former  into  candles. 

The  Cake  left  after  the  expression  of  castor  oil  is  very  ad- 
vantageously applied  to  land  as  a  manure  for  wheat  and  other 
crops.  An  interesting  communication  upon  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Parmer's  Register,  from  T. 
Q.  Peachy,  Esq.,  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  the  results  of  whose 
experiments  show  the  great  value  of  the  article.  In  one  ex- 
periment he  applied  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre  on 
seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land  sown  with  ten  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  the  product  was  twenty-sis  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  In 
this  case  the  land  was  so  poor  that  not  over  five  bushels  could 
be  expected  from  it  without  dressing.  He  recommends  about 
forty  bushels  m  an  ordinary  dressing.  Mr.  Peachy  does  not 
think  the  common  impression  correct,  that  the  chief  efficacy  of 
the  cake  resides  in  the  portion  of  oil  which  it  retains.  His 
press,  he  saya,  "  is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  leaves  a  very 
small  portion  of  oil  in  the  cake.  There  is,  moreover,  other 
refuse  matter  in  such  an  establishment  as  ours,  which  contains 
a  vast  deaJ  more  oil  than  the  cake,  which  I  have  used  as  ma- 
nure, and  been  uniibrmly  disappointed,  in  it«  effects.  Accident 
has  enabled  me,  I  think,  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  to  declare 
my  belief  that  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  oil  cake  reside 
cMefiy  in.  the  farina  it  contains.  Some  time  last  year,  a  vessel 
laden  with  flour  was  stranded  near  Jamestown,  and  the  flour 
ruined.  Mr.  John  Mann,  who  owns  a  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, took  two  or  three  of  the  barrels  and  top-dressed  a  small 
portion  of  his  wheat  with  it.  I  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  its 
effects;  but  I  was  informed  that  it  produced  as  gi-eat  an  in- 
crease of  that  portion  of  his  ci-op  asi  my  oil  cake  would  have 
done. 

"  By  experiment,  I  find  that  fifty  bushels  of  the  cake  will 
weigh  1,800  pounds;  and  of  this  quantity  1  have  discovered 
that  ten-eighteenths  is  farina  or  flour — equal  to  five  barrels  of 
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flour,  The  cotton  seed,  I  think,  contains  more  farina,  iu  pro- 
poi'Uon  to  th'a  oil,  than  tlie  castor  bean,  and,  I  believe,  wonld 
produce  as  great  an  effect  after  being  deprived  of  its  oil  as  it 
would  do  in  its  original  state." 

The  leaves  of  tl^e  (Castor  oil  applied  to  the  breast  of  nursitig 
women  are  reported  to  be  galactagoque  and  to  inerease  power- 
fully the  flow  of  milk,  and  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  West 
India  Islands.     See  Art.  Charleaton  Med.  Journal. 

STINGING-  NETTLE,  (Jatropha  stimulosa,  Mx.)  Grows  in 
drj'  pine  land ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  collected  in  St.  John's ; 
Richland ;  Newborn.     PI.  Aug. 

The  leaves  are  prickly  and  highly  irritating  when  applied  to 
the  skin.  It  might  be  employed  like  the  nettle,  {Urtica,)  as  a 
counter-irritant  in  epilepsies  and  diseases  req^uiring  stimulating 
applications.  The  plants  of  this  family  furnish,  generally,  a 
stimulating  and  highly  aei-id  oil  and  they  should  be  examined. 

THREE  SEEDED  MERCURY,  (Acalypha  Virginica,  L.) 
Grows  in  di-y,  fertile  lands;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  collected 
iD  St.  John's  Berkeley;  Newborn.     Fl.  Sept. 

Ell.  Bot,  Med.  Notes,  ii,  645.  Said  by  Dr.  Atkins,  of  Coosaw- 
hatchie,  to  be  expectorant  and  diuretic;  he  has  employed  it 
successi'ully  in  cases  of  humid  asthma,  ascites  and  anasarca. 

Phyllantkus  niruri,  L.    S.  Fla,     Chap. 

It  has  a  bitter  and  astringent  root,  successfully  prescribed  in 
Jaundice;  half  an  ounce  rubbed  in  milk,  given  twice  a  day,  is 
said  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  few  days;  and  that  both  it  and  the 
young  shoots  are  said  to  be  diuretic  ;  the  leaves  are  very  bitter, 
and  are  a  good  stomachic ;  Ainslie.  Martial  states  that  they  are 
employed  in  Brazil  as  a  specific  in  diabetes.     Griffith. 

MANCniNEEL,  (HippomnHe mancinella,  L.)  South  Florida, 
Ohap. 

I  flnd  it  closely  related  to  Queen's  Delight,  {SHUingia,)  and  it 
belongs  to  the  Euphorbiacex.  Wilson  describes  it  is  a  poisonous, 
evergreen,  tropical  tree,  of  the  sparge  family.  It  attains  a 
height  of  eighty  feet,  and  was  esteemed  a  great  curiosity  in  the 
hot-houses  of  Britain.  The  frait  is  the  size  of  an  apple.  A 
milky,  caustic  juice  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  if  it 
touches  the  human  eye,  is  in  danger  of  causing  blindness;  and 
if  it  falls  on  any  part  of  the  human  skin,  will  blister  it;  if  upon 
linen,  it  will  make  it  black,  and  afterward  eat  a  hole  through 
10 
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it ;  yet  this  forms,  adds  the  author  from  whom  I  quote,  some  of 
the  well  known  caoutchouc  of  commerce.  The  timber  of  the 
machineel  is  very  durable  and  takes  a  fine  polisb,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  various  kinds  of  cabinet-work;  but  the  woods- 
men require  to  liry  and  consolidate  it  by  surrounding  it  with 
artificial  fires  before  felling  the  trees,  else  they  might  be  blis- 
tered and  blinded  by  its  juice.  And  the  cabinet- maimers  must 
cover  their  faces  with  line  lawn  while  working  it,  else  they 
might  get  their  eyes  inflamed,  and  temporarily  blinded  with  ita 
exhalations  and  sawdust.  The  fruit  violently  inflames  the 
month  and  throat  of  any  person  who  tastes  it,  aud  it  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  Any  available  part  of  the  plant  is  so  dread- 
fully active  that  it  cannot,  even  in  the  smallest  doseis,  be  safety 
introduced  into  medicine.  A  notion  prevails  among  the  Ameri- 
cana that  the  dew  which  falls  beneath  the  tree  is  inflammatory 
and  blistering ;  but  this  seems  to  be,  the  author  adds,  an  absurd 
exaggeration.  The  name  Sippomane  signifies  horse-madness, 
ascribing  to  the  tree  a  maddening  effect  upon  the  horse.  Rural 
Cyclopcedia.  Its  resemblance  to  our  Stlllingia,  which  is  a  mere 
shrub,  is  close,  and  the  tree  wants  a  careful  investigation  at. 
the  hands  of  those  living  in  Florida.  I  have  collected  the  milk 
from  the  Euphorbia  and  Asd^ias  and  liai'dened  it,  though  not 
in  sufficient  amount  to  teat  its  qualities.  The  salsify  is  said  to 
yield  a  large  amount  of  milk,  which  may  furnish  caoutchouc. 

QUEKN'S  DELIGHT ;  YAW  ROOT,  {StilUngia  sylvatica,  L.) 
Collected  in  the  pine  barrens  of  St.  John's  Berkeley,  in  great 
abundance;  Eichland;  vicinity  of  Obarleston;  Wewbern.  M. 
Aug. 

U.  8.  Disp.  687 ;  Frost  in  So.  Journal  Med.  and  Pharm.,  Oct. 
1846  ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M4d.  vi,  535.  Dr.  Wood  says 
that  the  StilUngia  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession 
by  Dr.  T.  Y.  Simons,  of  Charleston.  (Am.  itfed.  Eecord,  April, 
1828.)  See,  also,  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Lopez,  formerly  of  South 
Carolina,  in  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  iii,  40;  but  Mills  had 
stated  in  his  statistics,  published  in  1824,  that  "  the  root  acts 
as  an  emetic;  it  is  a  most  powerful  cleanser  of  the  blood; 
used  with  complete  success  in  diseases  where  this  fluid  has  been 
corrupted.  The  properties  of  this  root  are  invaluable."  This 
plant  exudes  a  milky  juice,  very  pungent  to  the  taste,  and 
flowing  in  great  abundance  from  the  bruised  surface.     It  is  used 
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to  some  extent  in  South  Carolina  as  an  alterative  in  aorofula, 
in  syphilia,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  in  chronic  hepatic  affectiona, 
and  in  the  composition  of  diet  drinlis;  it  adds  to  tbe  efficacy  of 
sarsaparilia,  I  am  informed  by  physicians  residing  in  South 
Carolina,  that  they  have  treated  secondary  syphilis  aocoeaafully 
with  it.  It  is  believed  to  be  possessed  of  valuable  properties, 
and  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  it  by  those  living  in 
the  country  where  it  is  easily  obtained.  A  tincture  is  raade 
with  the  root  two  ounces,  of  diluted  alcohol  a  pint.  Dose  a 
fluid  drachm.  A  decoction  is  made  of  the  bruised  root  one 
ounce,  water  one  and  one-quarter  pints.  Boil  to  one  pint. 
Dose,  one  or  two  fluid  ounces  several  times  a  day;  an  overdose 
is  cathartic  or  emetic.  Dose  of  the  powder  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains.  The  milky  juices  should  be  examined.  I  have  inspis- 
sated that  from  the  Asclejiias  and  Euphorbia.    See  these  genera. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  have 
employed  the  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  as  an  altera- 
tive in  syphiliiic  sores,  occurring  in  patients  in  the  City  Hospi- 
tal, Charleston,  the  spread  of  which  nothing  else  could  arj-est. 
It  proved  completely  satisfactory.  Phagadenic  chancres  were 
rapidly  cured  ander  its  use.  A  strong  decoction  was  given 
three  times  a  day  with  four  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  each  dose. 
The  following  was  published  in  the  "Floridian"  newspaper: 

"The  herb  known  as  Queen's  Delight,  {Stillingia,)  is  a  sure 
preventive  of  chills  and  fever.  It  should  bo  taken  just  before 
or  just  as  the  chill  is  coming  on,  and  it  will  soon  put  the  pa- 
tient in  a  profuse  perspiration.  The  manner  of  preparing  it  is 
to  make  a  sti'Ong  tea  of  the  root,  either  in  a  green  or  dry  state. 
Take  doses  of  a  wineglassful  until  it  produces  perspiration." 

TALLOW  TEBE,  (Stillingia  sebifera,  L.)  Nat.  from  China; 
collected  in  St.  John's,  forty-flve  miles  from  the  ocean.  I  have 
seen  it  growing  abundantly  near  Charleston,  on  the  King  street 
road. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  if.  Med.  ii,  476  ;  see  Groton  sebif.  of 
Mich.  An  ointment  made  from  this  is  applied  in  nocturnal 
fevers.  The  Chinese,  according  to  Thumberg,  employ  the  con- 
creted oil  extracted  from  the  plant,  in  manufacturing  candles. 
The  Reporters  of  the  Patent  Office,  for  1848,  speak  very  favor- 
ably of  it,  and  recommend  its  introduction,  seeming  not  to  be 
aware  of  its  being  ^already  found  here.  See  their  method  of 
extracting  the  oil. 
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In  my  report  on  the  Medical  Botany  of  South  Carolina  to 
the  American  Medical  Association,  in  1849,  I  had,  as  above, 
reported  the  fact  of  this  tree  being  already  naturalized.  The 
seeds,  when  burned,  give  out  a  great  deai  of  light.  It  could 
be  planted  with  profit.  In  the  Patent  Ofttce  Eeport,  1851,  p. 
.  M,  there  is  also  a  paper  on  the  uses  of  the  S.  sebifera,  with  a 
notice  of  the  Pe-la,  or  Insect  Was  of  China.  By  D.  J.  Mac- 
gowan,  M.  D.,  daled  Kingpo,  August,  1850.  In  this  article,  it 
is  stated  that  the  Encyclopoedla  Americana  refers  to  its  being 
grown  along  our  coast,  "  Analytical  chemistry  shows  animal 
tallow  to  consist  of  two  proximate  principles — sleanne  and 
elaine.  Now,  what  renders  the  fruit  of  this  tree  peculiarly 
Interesting,  is  the  fact  that  both  these  principles  exist  in  it 
separately,  in  nearly  a  pure  state."  "Nor  is  the  tree  prized 
merely  for  the  stearine  and  eiaine  it  yields,  though  these  pro- 
ducts constitute  its  chief  value:  its  leaves  are  employed  as  a 
black  dye ;  its  wood,  being  hard  and  durable,  may  be  easily 
used  for  printing-blocks  and  various  other  articles  ;  and,  finally, 
the  refuse  of  the  nut  is  employed  as  fuel  and  manure."  Dr. 
Eoxburgh,  in  his  Flora  Indica,  had  condemned  the  plant  as  of 
little  value,  because,  in  simply  crushing  and  boiling  the  seeds, 
the  two  principles  referred  to  as  existing  together  are  not  prop- 
erly separated.  I  had  myself,  in  my  report,  published  in  1849, 
and  also  in  my  paper  in  BeBow's  Review,  August,  1861,  recom- 
mended this  plsiut  to  the  candle  and  soap  manufacturers  for  the 
large  amount  of  oil  it  contained,  and  because  of  its  abundance 
around  Charleston.  I  also  gave  some  of  the  seeds  to  a  manu- 
facturer of  castor  oil,  to  experiment  with,  in  1851.  I  will  now 
quote  from  the  paper  mentioned,  and  also  refer  the  reader  to  a 
paper  on  the  subject  m  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  by  H. 
"W.  Eavenel. 

"  The  Stillingia  sebifera  is  chiefly  cullivated  in  the  provinces 
of  Brangsi,  Kongnain  and  Chekkiang.  In  some  districts  near 
Hangchan,  the  inhabitants  defray  all  their  taxes  with  its  pro- 
duce. It  grows  alike  on  low,  alluvial  plains  and  on  granite 
hills,  on  the  rich  mould,  at  the  margin  of  canals  and  on  tho 
sandy  sea-beach.  The  sandy  estuary  of  Hangchan  yields  little 
else.  Some  of  the  trees  are  known  to  be  several  hundred  years 
old,  and,  though  prostrated,  still  send  foi-th  branches  and  bear 
fruit.  Some  are  made  to  fall  over  rivulets,  forming  convenient 
bridges.    They  are  seldom  planted  whei'e  anything  else  can  be 
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conveniently  cultivated — in  detached  places,  in  corners  about 
hounes,  roads,  canals  and  fields,  Graflinf;  is  performed  at  the 
close  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  when  the  trees  are  about 
three  inches  in  dianieter,  and  also  when  they  attain  their 
growth.  The  Fragrant  Merbal  recomraenda  for  trial  the  prac- 
tice of  an  old  gardener,  who,  instead  of  grafting,  preferred 
breaking  the  small  branches  and  twigs,  taking  care  not  to  tear 
or  wound  the  bark.  In  midwinter,  when  the  nuts  are  ripe, 
they  are  cut  off,  with  their  twigs,  by  a  sharp,  erescentic  knife, 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  pole,  which  is  held  in  the 
hand  and  pushed  upward  against  the  twigs,  removing  at  the 
same  time  such  as  are  fruitless.  The  capsules  are  gently 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  loosen  the  seeds  from  thoir  shells,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  sifting.  To  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  the  white,  sebaceous  matter  enveloping  the  seeds,  thoy 
are  steamed  in  tubs  having  convex  open  wicker  bottoms,  placed 
over  caldrons  of  boiling  water.  When  roughly  heated,  they 
arc  reduced  to  a  mash  in  the  mortar,  and  thence  transferred  to 
bamboo  sieves,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  over  hot  ashes. 
A  single  operation  does  not  suffice  to  deprive  them  of  all  their 
tallow;  the  steaming  and  sifting  are,  therefore,  repeated.  The 
article  thus  procured  becomes  a  solid  mass  on  falling  through 
the  sieve,  and,  to  purify  it,  is  melted  and  formed  into  cakes  for 
the  press.  These  receive  their  form  in  bamboo  hoops,  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  three  inches  deep,  which  are  laid  on  the  ground 
over  a  little  straw.  On  being  tilled  with  the  hot  liquid,  the 
bods  of  the  straw  are  drawn  up  and  spread  over  the  top,  and 
when  of  sufflciont  consistence,  are  placed  with  their  rings  In 
the  press.  This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  rudest  description, 
is  constructed  of  two  large  beams,  placed  horizontally,  so  as  to 
form  a  trough  capable  of  containing  about  fifty  of  the  rings, 
with  their  sebaceous  cakes.  At  one  end  it  is  closed,  and  at  the 
other  it  is  used  for  receiving  wodgos,  which  are  succoasively 
driven  into  it  by  ponderous  sledge-hammers,  wielded  by  ath- 
letic men.  The  tallow  oozes  in  a  melted  state  into  a  receptacle 
below,  where  it  cools.  It  is  again  melted  and  poured  into  tubs 
smeared  with  mud,  to  prevent  its  adhering.  It  is  now  marketa- 
ble, in  masses  of  about  eighty  pounds  each,  hard,  brittle,  white, 
opaque,  tasteless,  and  without  the  odor  of  animal  tallow.  Un- 
der high  pressure  it  scarcely  stains  bibulous  paper;  melts  at 
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104°  Fahrenheit.  It  may  he  regarded  as  nearly  pure  stearine; 
the  slight  difference  is,  douhtless,  owiug  to  the  sidmisture  of 
oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  in  the  procesa  jiiat  described.  The 
seeds  yield  about  eight  per  cent,  of  tallow,  ■which  sells  for  about 
five  cents  per  pound.  The  process  for  pressing  the  oil,  which 
is  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
contained  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut — the  sebaceous  matter  which 
lies  between  the  shell  and  the  husk  having  been  removed  in  the 
manner  described.  The  kernel,  and  the  husk  covering  it,  are 
ground  between  two  stones,  whicb  are  heated  to  prevent  clog- 
ging from  the  sebaceous  matter  still  adhering.  The  mass  is 
then  placed  in  a  winnowing  machine,  precisely  like  those  in 
use  in  western  countries.  The  chaff  being  separated,  exposes 
the  white,  oleaginous  kernels,  which,  after  being  strained,  are 
placed  in  a  mill  to  be  mashed.  This  machine  is  formed  of  a 
circular  stone  groove,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  three  inches 
deep  and  about  as  many  vride,  into  which  a  thick,  solid  stone 
wheel,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  tapering  at  the  edge,  is  made  to 
revolve  perpendicularly  by  an  ox  harnessed  to  the  outer  end  of 
its  axle,  the  inner  turning  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  ma- 
chine. Under  this  perpendicular  weight  the  seeds  are  reduced 
to  a  mealy  state,  steamed  in  the  tubs,  formed  into  cakes,  and 
pressed  by  wedges  in  the  manner  described;  the  process  of 
mashing,  steaming  and  dressing  being  repeated  with  the  ker- 
nels JikewiFe.  The  kernels  yield  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  oil. 
It  is  called  ising-yu,  sells  for  about  three  cents  a  pound,  answci-s 
well  for  lamps,  though  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  some  other 
vegetable  oils  in  use.  It  is  also  employed  for  various  purposes 
in  the  arts,  and  has  a  place  in  the  Chinese  Pharmaeopceia 
because  of  its  quality  of  changing  gray  hair  black,  and  other 
imaginary  virtues.  The  husk  which  envelops  the  kernel,  and 
the  shell  which  encloses  them  and  their  eeba*;eouH  covering, 
are  used  to  feed  the  furnaces — scarcely  any  other  fuel  being 
needed  for  this  purpose.  The  rewiduary  fallow  cakes  are  also 
employed  for  fuel,  as  a  small  quantity  of  it  remains  ignited  a 
whole  day.  It  is  in  great  demand  for  chafing-dishes  during 
the  cold  season,  and,  finally,  the  cakes  which  remain  after 
the  oil  h^  been  pressed  out  are  much  valued  as  a  manure,  par- 
ticularly for  tobacco  fields,  the  soil  of  which  is  rapidly  impov- 
erished by  the  Virginia  weed.     Artificial  illumination  in  China 
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is  generally  procured  by  vegetable  oils ;  but  eandlea  ave  also 
oniployed  by  those  wbo  can  afford  it  and  for  lanterns.  In 
roligious  eeremonies  no  otbor  material  is  used.  As  no  one 
ventures  out  after  dark  without  a  lantern,  and  as  the  gods  can- 
not be  acceptably  worshipped  without  candles,  the  quantity 
consumed  is  very  great.  With  an  important  exception,  the 
candles  are  made  of  what  I  beg  to  designate  as  vegetable 
stearine.  When  the  candles,  which  are  made  by  dipping,  are 
of  the  required  diameter,  they  receive  a  final  dip  into  a  mixture 
of  the  same  material  and  insect  wax,  by  which  their  consist- 
ency is  presei-ved  in  the  hottest  weather.  They  arc  generally 
colored  red,  which  is  done  by  throwing  a  minute  quantity  of 
alkanet  root,  (Anchusa  tinctoria,')  brought  from  Shangtung,  into 
the  mixture.  Verdigris  is  sometimes  employed  to  dye  them 
green.  The  wiekB  are  made  of  rush  coiled  round  a  stem  of 
coarse  graes,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  slit  to  receive  the  jim 
of  the  oandlestick,  which  is  more  economical  than  if  put  into  a 
socket.  Tested  in  the  mode  recommended  by  Count  Eumford, 
these  candles  compare  favorably  with  those  made  from  sperma- 
ceti, butnot  when  the  clumsy  wick  of  the  Chinese  is  employed. 
Stearine  candles  cost  about  eight  oenis  per  pound. 

WILD  HIPPO;  WILD  IPECACUANHA,  {Miphorbia  cor- 
ollata,  L.)  Collecled  in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  Charleston  Dis- 
trict, in  dry  soils;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Nowbem.     Fl.  Aug. 

Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  82;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  199;  Am. 
Journal  Med,  Sci.  xi,  22 ;  XT.  S.  Disp.  321 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
iii,  119 ;  Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  542 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med. 
iii,  179;  Clayton's  Phil.  Trans.  Abrid.  331;  ZoUickoffor,  Mat. 
Med.  1819;  cit.  in  Bart.  loc.  sup. ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  272;  Grif- 
fith Mod.  Bot.  59.^!.  It  is  emetic,  diaphoretic  and  cathartic. 
Dr.  Zollickoft'er  thinks  that,  as  a  diaphoretic,  combined  with 
Dover's  powder,  it  is  not  inferior  to  ipecacuanha.  He  tried  it  in 
seven  cases.  Twenty  grains  of  tho  powdered  root  would  pro- 
duce emesis,  sometimes  followed  by  hypercatharsis.  Mr.  McKeen 
states  that  twelve  grains  of  the  root  in  substance  have  double 
the  purgative  power  of  an  equal  quantity  of  jalap.  "  Combined 
with  opium  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  it  is  an  excellent  dia- 
phoretic in  dropsy."  See  Diet  de  Mat.  Med.  Dr.  Frost,  Prof. 
Ma(,  Med.  South  Carolina  Med.  Coll.,  thinks  it  quite  as  active 
as  the  ipecacuanha,  and  fully  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  professioi],  he  having  used  it  with  benefit  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, "Even  should  they  not  be  employed,  ever}'  physician 
should  be  instructed  in  their  properties,  and,  when  occasion 
requires,  know  the  substitute  he  can  apply  to  in  case  of  need." 
Op.  cit.  82.  A  druchm  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  graina  may  be 
added  to  a  half  pint  of  hot  water,  which  may  be  given  in  table- 
spoonfol  doses  every  five  or  ten  minutes  till  vomiting  is  induced. 
This  is  a  convenient  mode  of  administration.  According  to 
experiment,  the  contused  root  will  excite  vesication  and  inflam- 
mation if  applied  ti)  the  skin.  Maj.  John  Leeonte,  of  !New 
York,  informs  me  that  he  has  been  mnch  pleased  with  its  effects 
as  a  sudorific.  Dose  as  an  emetic,  twenty  grains ;  as  a  cathartic, 
.ten  grains ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  four  grains.  This  plant  is  easily 
obtained,  and  can  be  conveniently  prescribed  as  a  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha.  It  should  be  used  with  caution  in  cases  of 
insensibility  of  the  stomach. 

CAEOLINA  HIPPO;  CAROLINA  IPECAC,  (Euphorbia 
ipeeacuanhaJ)  &rows  in  Abbeville,  Edgefield  and  Colleton. 
Dietriets;  Newbern,     PI,  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  223 ;  Barton's  Med.  Bot.  120.  An  energetic  and 
T  certain  emetic;  but  liable  sometimes  to  produce  ex- 
naiisoa  by  accumulation ;  hence,  thought  by  some 
writers  "wholly  unfit  to  supersede  the  ofiicinal  ipecacuanha." 
This  opinion,  however,  has  been  questioned  by  Hewson,  Eoyai 
and  others.  Barton  said  it  was  equal,  and  in  some  respects 
superior,  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  114;  Shee.  Flora  Carol.  55B ; 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  de.  M.  Med.  iii,  182 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  273  ; 
Sehoepf,  Mat.  Med.  74;  B.  S.  Barton.  Collec.  26  ;  W.  P.  Barton, 
Veg.  Mat,  Med.;  GriSith's  Med.  Bot.  592;  Frost's  Blems.  81. 
It  sometimes  has  its  action  extended  to  the  bowels,  and  operates 
■with  a  considerable  degree  of  activity.  Dose  as  an  emetic, 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  five  grains.  Bigelow 
notices  among  its  constituents  caoutchouc,  resin,  mucus  and 
fteenla.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  109,  It  is  evident,  from  the  variety 
of  opinions  expressed  in  relation  to  this  plant,  that  it  should  be 
given  with  caution.  Both  species  are  considered  to  be  more 
active  than  the  imported  ipecacuanha. 

SPUEG-E;  ETB-BEIGEIT,  (Euphorbia  hypericifoUa,  L.) 
Grows  in  the  upper  districts,  according  to  Elliott;  vicinity  of 
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in  Georgia.     N.  C.    Fl.  July. 

TJ.  S.  Diap.  321.  Highly  reco  mmended  by  Dr.  Zolliekoffor,  of 
Baltimore,  in  dysentery,  after  duo  depiction.  Used  in  diarrbcea, 
menorrhagia  and  Icucori'hcea  ;  a  half  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
is  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  a  fluid  half  ounce 
must  be  taken  every  hour  in  dysentery,  and  the  same  quantity 
after  every  evacuation  in  diarrbcea,  and  two  ounces  morning, 
noon  and  night,  in  ameoorrhosa,  flour  albus,  etc.  See,  also,  Mer. 
and  de  L.  Supplem.  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1845,  282,  where 
Dr.  ZoUickofFer's  success  in  twelve  cases  is  referred  to;  also, 
Am.  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.  Nov.,  1832;  M.  and  do  L.  iii,  181.  It 
possesses  some  narcotic  power,  also,  which  contributes  to  render 
it  peculiarly  applicable  in  those  diseases.  Journal  Med.  do  la 
Gironde,  161,  1825.  Martiua  says  it  has  the  same  properties  as 
the  E.  linearis,  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  used  in  Brazil  in 
syphilitic  ulcers.  He  has  often  tested  its  value  in  ulcers  of  the 
cornea.  Journal  de  Chim,  v,  427.  The  juice  applied  to  the  eye 
causes  severe  smarting,  and  it  is  thought  to  cause  the  severe 
salivation  to  which  grazing  horses  are  subject.  From  several  of 
the  spurge  tribe  a  gum  (euphorbium)  is  obtained  by  incision, 
which  concretes  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  a  dangerous  irri- 
tant,  and  has  to  be  handled  with  caution.  Mixed  with  starch 
to  weaken  it,  it  may  be  used  externally.  Oiu'  Baphorbias  should 
be  examined  for  caoutchouc,  and  the  jnice  investigated  carefully 
and  cautiously ;  so,  also,  the  j«ice  of  the  StiUingia. 

SPOTTED  EYE-BRIGHT,  (Euphorbia  Tmculata,  L.)  Culti- 
vated  soils;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  collected  in  St.  John's.  N. 
C.    Fl.  July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  184;  Ainslie,  Mat.  Med. 
Jnd.  ii,  76.  The  juice  is  employed  with  great  success  in  cleans- 
ing the  cornea  of  the  spots  and  pellicles  (les  pelliculcs)  follow- 
ing  small-pox.  Mcrat  says  the  ancients  recommended  these 
plants  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Dr.  Zollickoffer  speaks  of  this 
species,  also,  as  possessing  valuable  properties.  All  are  endowed 
with  some  emetic  power. 

Euphorbia  helioscopia.  Grows  near  the  Horseshoe  bridge, 
Ashepoo,  and  on  Hutchinson's  island.  See  Ell.  Sketch.  Fl. 
May. 

Dem.  Fllem.  de  Botanique,  ii,  21.     "A  valuable  pargative," 
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According  to  Mer,  and  de  L,  Diet,  de  M.  Med,  iii,  181,  it  ia  nse- 
ful  in  RyphiliB  when  niorcury  is  contra-indicated.  Dr.  Nonne 
assures  tho  profession  of  its  utility.  Sec  Biili.  dee  Sei.  de  Fer. 
ii,  354. 

Eaphorbia  thymifolia,  L.  Inclnded  by  Tlioinas  "Walter,  in  his 
Flora  Carolina,  among  the  Soutb  Carolina  species.  Mich,  saj's 
it  grows  on  the  Mississippi.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
iii,  188.  In  India  the  powder  is  administered  in  the  verminous 
disorders  of  infants.     Ainsiie,  Mat.  Med.  Ind.  275. 

Mercurialis  annua.    Grows  around  Charleston.    Introduced. 

A  poisonous,  narcotic  plant,  with  emetic  properties,  but 
less  active  than  the  M.  perennis.  Seeds  purgative.  It  par- 
takes, to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  acrid  qualities  of  the  Euphoi-- 
biacese. 

CKLASTEACE^. 

DeCand.  says  an  acrid  principle  has  been  detected  among  the 

BURNING  BUSH;  STRAWBERRY  TUBE ;  EISHWOOD; 
SPINDLE  TREE,  (Bv,onym,us  Americanus.')  Rare ;  grows  in 
swampa ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley.    N.  C.    Fl.  May, 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  220.  Emetic,  diseutient  and  anti-syphi- 
litic. It  is  also  thought  to  be  nareolie.  The  seeds  are  said  to 
be  nauseous,  purgative  and  emetic,  and  are  used  in  some  places 
to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair.  The  leaves  are  jMisonous  to 
cattle. 

WAHOO,  (Euonymus  atropurpurms.)  Possesses  properties 
similar  to  the  above. 

Dr.  "Wood,  in  the  12th  Ed.  of  the  U.  S.  Disp.,  states  that  Mr. 
O.  "W.  Carpenter  had  introduced  a  bai'k  some  twenty  years 
since  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy,  under  the  name  "Wahoo,  he 
haviog  obtained  a  knowledge  of  its  virtues  in  the  Western 
States.  Dr.  W.  ascertained  that  it  was  derived  from  this  plant, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Elm  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  is  also  called  Wahoo.  The  bark  imparts  its 
virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  By  analysis  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Wenzel, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  bitter  principle,  which  he  named 
eaonymin,  asparagin,  resin,  fixed  oil,  wax,,  starch,  albumtin, 
glucose,  pectin  and  salts.  (Am.  J.  Ph.,  Sept.,  1862.)  Mr.  W, 
P.  Clothier  found  the  substance,  which  is  the  euonymine  of  the 
Eclectics,  to  purge  actively  without  griping.     Dr.  Twyman,  of 
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Mo.,  informed  Dr.  Wood  that  ho  had  found  the  bark,  as  a 
cathartic,  rather  to  resemble  rhubarb  than  to  possoss  by- 
dragogue  properties,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  obtained  from 
it  good  results  as  an  alterative  to  the  hepatic  functione.  The 
decoction  or  infusion  is  used  in  dropsy,  made  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wine- 
glassful  several  times  a  day.  U.  S.  Diep.  See  a  paper  by  C. 
A.  Santos,  upon  the  Am.  species ;  Am.  J.  Pharm.  xx,  80. 

STAPHYLEACBJ5.     (Bladder-nut  Family.) 

THREE  LEAVED  BLADDBR-NTJT,  (Staphylea  trifolia,  L.) 
Damp  woods,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  northward  (Chap.) 

The  nnt  of  our  tree  resembles  closely  that  of  the  S.  pinnata, 
which  is  used  in  Catholic  countries  for  making  rosaries, 
lioaaries  are  also  made  of  the  seeds  of  the  Pride  of  India  tree, 
{Melia.)  The  nuts  of  the  S.  trifoKata  resemble  a  large,  inflated 
bladder. 

Cyrilla  racernifiora,  Walter.  Crowe  in  swamps  and  inundated 
lands;  collected  in  St.  John's,  where  it  is  found  in  abundance  ; 
vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Newbei-n.    Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  295.  The  outer  bark  of  tho  oldest 
shruhs,  near  the  root,  is  extremely  light  and  friable,  and  absorbs 
moisture.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  as  a  substitute  for 
agaric  and  other  styptics.  I  leara  tjiat  it  is  much  confided  in 
for  this  purpose  by  those  living  in  Darlington  District,  South 
Carolina.  When  rubbed  on  the  hand,  it  produces  a  sensation 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  application  of  an  astringent 
fluid.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  ulcers  when  the  indication  is 
to  cicatrize  them.     This  plant  merits  further  attention. 

TITI,  {Gliftmia  ligustrina,  Banks.  Mylocarium,  Wild.)  Pine 
barren  ponds  and  swamps,  Florida  and  tower  districts  of  South 
Carolina  and  Ceorgia. 

The  stems,  when  dried,  are  found  to  suit  admirably  for  pipe- 
stems — a  heated  wire  being  passed  through  the  pith.  Much 
used  by  our  soldiers  in  camps;  and  now  (1868)  becoming  to 
some  extent  an  article  of  trade. 

CLUSIACBJS.     iBaUaw.  Tree  Family.) 
YELLOW  BALSAM  TEEE,  {Glusiafiava,  L.)   South  Florida. 
Wilson,  in  bis  Eural  Cyclopoedia,  says  that  the  balsam  tree, 
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Ctusia  rosea,  grows  in  Carolina  and  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
"A  baHsam  resembling  turpentine  exudes  from  every  part  of  the 
tree,  and  has  been  much  used  as  a  plaster  for  the  cure  of  sciatica. 
The  West  Indians  call  this  balsam  hog  gum,  from  a  belief  that 
wild  hogs  rub  themsolvcs  against  it  to  obtain  a  cure  of  their 
wounds." 

Caneila  alba, 
Swartz. 
Winterana 
caneila,  L. 
South  Florida.     Chap, 

This  is  an  aromatic  tree,  hearing  black  berries.  Every  part 
of  the  plant  is  aromatic ;  the  flowers  retain  much  of  their  odor 
when  dried ;  and  if  they  be  moistened  with  warm  water,  the 
scent  becomes  very  powerful,  approaching  that  of  musk.  The 
hark  gives  out  its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  partly  to  water ;  but 
the  infusion  though  bitter,  has  very  little  aroma.  Petroz  and 
Eobinet  show  that  it  contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  bitter  extract- 
ive, caneHin,  gum,  etc,  lis  properties  are  owing  to  the  first 
three  constituents,  but  principally  to  the  oil  which  is  used  to 
adulterate  oil  of  cloves.  The  canellin  is  a  saccharine  substance 
which  is  very  analagous,  if  not  identical  with  mannite.  Ca- 
neila is  employed  to  cover  the  taste  of  several  disagreeable 
tasted  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  Pulvis  Alues  cum  Caneila;  added  to  the  tinc- 
ture or  infusion  of  senna  it  covers  the  nauseous  taste  of  those 
articles,  and  prevents  them  from  griping.  It  is  more  useful  as  a 
condiment  than  a  medicine  ;  Swartz  says  it  is  thus  employed 
by  the  Caribs,  and  that  it  forms  an  ingredient  of  many  dishes 
among  the  negroes.  In  Martinique  the  bei-ries  constitute  the 
basis  of  a  much  esteemed  cordial.  The  above  account  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Griffith.  See,  also,  U.  S.  Disp.,  Swartz,  Trans. 
Linn.  Soc,  i,  96,  and  Woodville's,  Stokes',  and  Stephenson  and 
Churehill's  Medica!  Botany. 

POETULACACB^.     {The  Purslane  Tribe.} 

G-AEDEN  PUESLANB,  {Fortulaea  oleracea,'W&ltev.)  Grows 
in  yards  and  rich  soils;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  collected  in  St. 
John's;  Newhern.     FI.  Aug. 

Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  88 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v, 
458.    It  is  anti-scorbutic,  diuretic  and  anthelmintic,  and  vaunted 
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as  an  antidote  for  poisotiing  from  cantbarides.  According  to 
Linnieas,  the  herb  was  need  in  strangury.  It  'will  coagulate 
milk.  The  American  Dispensatories  do  not  vouchsafe  it  the 
same  notice  that  it  has  received  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  long  been  used  a8  a  salad  and  potherb.  The  young 
shoots  are  gathered  when  from  two  to  five  inehea  long.  Rural 
Cyclopcodia.  A  blue  color  is  obtained  from  ibis  plant.  The 
following  is  given  by  an  agricultural  journal :  Boil  a  buabc!  of 
garden  parsley  or  purslane  till  soft,  in  an  iron  pot  or  kettle,  and 
strain  off  the  liquor ;  boil  a  pound  of  logwood,  also  in  iron,  for 
two  hours,  strain  off  the  liquor  and  mix  the  purslane  water; 
then  dissolve  half  a  pound  of  alum  in  soft  water,  sufficient  to 
cover  three  pounds  of  yarn  ;  put  it  in  a  brass  or  copper  kettle, 
and  simmer  the  yam  in  it  for  three  hours ;  then  wring  and  put 
into  the  dye ;  simmer  this  three  hours,  with  frequent  stirring. 
The  depth  of  the  color  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  quantity 
of  the  logwood.  A  very  desirable-  blue  dye  is  obtained.  See 
Ohio  and  Southern  Cultivator. 

Dr.  0.  B.  Lucas,  of  St.  John's,  S.  C,  informs  me  (1868)  that 
several  children,  and  a  dog  also,  were  made  sick,  with  vomiting 
and  depression,  from  drinking  the  milk  of  a  cow  which  bad 
been  fed  on  purslane.  The  same  milk  given  to  the  dog  on  the 
next  day  again  produced  vomiting,  which  occurred  almost  in- 
stantaneously. 

SJLENBCBvE.     {The  Bianthus  Triba.) 

Uniformly  insipid. 

VIKGINIAK"  SILENB,  {SUene  Virginica,  L.)  Grows  on  the 
margin  of  roads ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  collected  in  St.  John's. 
El.  June. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  188;  Barton's  Collee.  i,  39;  TJ.  S.  Disp. 
1296  ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  l>ict.  de  M.  Med.  vi,  342;  De  Cand.  Essai, 
94;  Lind.  Ifat.  Syst.  Bot.  125.  The  decoction  of  the  root  acts 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

SOAPWOET,  (^Saponaria  officinalis,  hinn.)  Nat.  in  upper  dis- 
tricts; Newbera.     El.  Aug. 

IT.  8.  Disp.  1293.  This  plant  imparts  to  water  the  property 
of  forming  a  lather,  from  a  principle  it  contains  called  saponin, 
which  is  allied  to  the  active  constituent  of  sarsaparilla,  and  as 
a  substitute  for  which  it  is  frequently  used.     This  is  obtained 
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!jy  treating  the  watery  extract  with  alcoiiol  and  evaporating. 
It  has  been  used  in  Germany  in  visceral  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, cutaneous  eruptions,  and  by  some  is  thought  superior  to 
sarsaparilla  in  efficacy.  The  deeoction  or  the  extract  may  be 
given.  Wade's  PI.  Eariores,  32;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M, 
Med.  vii,  220;  Plorc  Mod.  vi,  311.  It  is  regarded  as  diuretic, 
aperient  and  sudorific,  recommended  in  engorgement  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  stomach,  intestincB,  lymphatic  glands,  and 
in  icterus,  cachexy,  etc.  On  account  of  ita  sudorific  properties, 
it  is  advised  in  syphilis,  rheumatism  and  gout.  Perrihle  gave  it 
combined  with  mercury ;  while  fresh,  administering  it  in  doses 
of  one-half  ounce  of  the  decoction,  or  from  twentj'-four  to  forty- 
eight  grains  of  the  extract.  Journal  de  Ohim.  Med.  vi,  747,  and 
vii,  710;  Ludolff,  Diss,  de  Rad.  Sap.  Offic.  Brfordise,  1756,  J.  F. 
Cartheu sen.  Diss,  de  Sap.  Frankfort;  Amielhon,  "Si  le  Stru- 
thium  des  aneiens  est  veritablement  la  saponaire  des  modomcH." 
Mem.  Nat.  des  Sei.  et  des.  Atts,  i,  587. 

Dr.  Wood  states  that  Buckhoiz  had  obtained  saponin  from 
the  dried  root  of  which  this  principle  constituted  thirty-four 
per  cent.  (Jonr.  de  Phann.  Ser.  x,  339.)  It  is  said  to  possess 
poisonous  properties.  The  Soapwoi-t  is  given  as  an  alterative 
in  the  form  of  decoction  and  extract,  which  are  taken  freely. 
Audry  says  that  the  inspissated  juice,  given  in  the  quantity  of 
ha!f  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  a  day,  will  generally  cure  gon- 
norhcea  in  about  two  weeks  without  any  other  remedy.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bonnet  and  M.  Malapert,  this  and  other  plants 
containing  saponin  arc  capable  of  producing  poisonous  eifeets. 
U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

A  deeoction  of  this  plant  has  been  used  in  some  countries  as 
a  substitute  for  soap,  and  is  well  capable  of  cleansing  woollen 
fabrics;  the  leaves  were  considered  laxative.  Wilson's  Eui'al 
Cyc.  Consult  " Sapindus"  and  "^sculus''\a  this  volume,  for 
other  plants  used  as  substitutes  for  soap.  The  Sapindiis  (soap- 
wort)  also  furnishes  one  species,  S.  marginatus,  which  may  be 
useful.    Found  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  near  the  coast. 

BARILLA  PLANT,  (8atsola  soda.)  I  would  particularly  ad- 
vise the  planting  in  the  Southern  States  of  this  plant,  (cultivated 
so  largely  in  Spain,  Sicily  and  Sardinia,)  on  account  of  its  great 
value  in  the  ready  manufacture  of  crude  soda — which  is  now 
supplanting,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  the  use  of  potash  in 
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the  manufactTire  of  soap.  Beaides,  soda  gives  a  hard  soap. 
Accoi'diiig  to  tbe  analysis  of  XTve,  "good  barilla cont^iis twenty 
per  cent,  of  real  alkali,  associated  with  muriates  and  sulphates 
of  lime,  soda,"  etc.  Caustic  lyes  made  from  it  are  used  in  the 
flnishiug  process  of  hard  soap  manufacture. 

SALTWORT,  {Sahola  kali,  L.  S.  CaroUniana  of  Walt.)  It 
grows  in  Georgia  and  northward;  and  I  have  little  doubt  is 
rich  in  soda,  and  may  be  made  of  gi-eat  use  to  us  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  most  important  pi'oduct. 

The  barillas,  lire  says,  "  always  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
potash,  to  which  their  peculiar  value,  in  making  a  less  brittle  or 
more  plastic  hard  soap  than  the  fictitious  sodas,  may,  with  great 
probability,  be  ascribed." 

The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  soda  from  tbe  Sal- 
sola:  "Of  manufactured  soda,  the  variety  most  anciently  known 
is  barilla,  the  incinerated  aeh  of  the  Salsola  soda.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alicant.  The  seed  is  sown  in  light,  low  soils,  which 
are  embanked  toward  the  seashore,  and  furnished  with  slaiees 
for  admitting  an  occasional  overflow  of  salt  water.  When  tbe 
plants  are  ripe,  the  crop  is  cut  down  and  dried;  tbe  seeds  ai-e 
rubbed  out,  and  preserved ;  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  burned  in 
rude  furnaces,  at  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to  caiise  tbe  ashes 
to  enter  into  a  state  of  semifusion,  so  as  to  concrete  on  cooling 
into  cellular  masses,  moderately  compact,"  etc.  "Another  mode 
of  manufacturing  crude  soda  is  by  burning  sea-weed  into 
kelp."  Ure.  Grade  soda,  and  the  soda  ash  of  commerce,  are 
made  altogether  by  the  decomposition  of  sea  salt.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  our  native  Salsola  kali  grows  in  abimdance  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  See  "Corn"  {Zeamays) 
for  economical  mode  of  making  soda  from  corn-cobs.  Also, 
article  "Kelp,"  in  this  volume. 

Directions  for  making  "  Sorae-made"  Soda. — The  Eichmond 
Dispatch  publishes  the  following:  "The  preparation  more 
closely  resembles  ealeratus  than  soda,  and  is  a  comparatively 
pure  article  for  making  bread.  It  is  more  valuable  in  view  of 
the  seao-city  and  high  price  of  soda  in  our  drug  stores.  After 
making  a  strong  lye  from  ashes,  boiling  down  to  dryness  and 
burning  till  white,  take  the  residue  and  add  its  own  weight  of 
cold   water,  set  in  a  cool  place  for  several  days,  say  a   week, 
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stirring  frequently;  tlien  strain  through  a  fine  cloth,  and  boil 
down  again  to  dryness,  stirring  frequently,  and,  finally,  cork  np 
the  powder  so  obtained  in  a  bottle.  These  operations  should  al! 
be  conducted  in  an  iron  vessel,  not  in  glass  oi'  st-oneware." 

I  insert  the  following  from  a  journal  of  the  day,  hoping  that 
they  may  prove  useful: 

"  Soa'p  Meceipts. — In  times  of  war  and  blockade,  when  people 
are  thrown  almost  entirely  upon  their  own  resources,  eveiy 
item  looking  to  domestic  economy  and  home  production  should 
be  careftilly  observed.  Our  people  have  passed  through  a  try- 
ing ordeal,  bnt  they  have  learned  lessons  which  will  be  of  prac- 
tical utility  in  after  times.  Habits  of  economy,  and  elements  of 
self-reliance,  which  have  been  pushed  aside  by  the  pressure  of 
an  extravagant  sentiment,  by  an  increasing  love  for  easy  and 
luxurious  living,  are  now,  from  the  influences  of  necessity,  being 
resumed,  while  they  are  found  to  embody  all  of  practical  utility 
which  they  possessed  in  days  of  yore." 

Looking  to  tbe  general  principle  of  domestic  economy  and 
home  effort,  I  annex  ihe  following  receipts  for  making  soap, 
which  I  find  in  the  Wilmington  Journal.  Oneof  these  has  been 
patented  at  the  Worth.  If  tried,  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
valuable: 

"Family  Soap. — Take  six  quarts  of  soft  water,  six  pounds  of 
bar  soap,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  sal-soda,  three  teaspoonsful 
spirits  turpentine,  one  and  a  half  teaspoonsful  hartshorn,  one 
teaspoouful  of  camphor,  two  teaspoonsful  of  salt.  Cut  the  soap 
up  fine,  boil  tbe  water,  and  add  all  the  ingredients,  and  boil 
thirty  minutes ;  take  off,  and  pour  into  shallow  vessels  to  cool 
and  harden. 

"Another. — Five  pounds  bar  soap,  four  pounds  sal-soda,  two 
ounces  borax,  and  one  ounce  hartshorn.  Dissolve  in  twenty- 
two  quarts  of  soft  water,  and  boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

"Jelly  Soap. — Ai^er  pouring  out  of  tbe  vessel  the  above  soaps, 
pour  in  water  enough  to  wash  off  the  sidea  aud  bottom,  and 
boil  twenty  minutes.  Then  pour  off  to  cool,  and  you  have  ex- 
cellent jelly  soap  for  washing  clothes,  etc. 

"  Soft  Soap. — Take  ten  pounds  potash  well  pulverized,  fifteen 
pounds  grease,  and  three  buckets  boiling  water.  Mis,  and  stir 
potash  and  water  together  until  dissolved.  Then  add  the 
grease,  stirring  well ;  put  all  into  a  barrel,  and  every  morning 
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add  two  buckets  cold  water,  stirring  it  well  each  time,  imtil  the 
barrel  is  nearly  tUll,  or  mixed  to  the  conaistoncy  of  soft  aoap." 

Conault  Hickory,  (^Oarya,)  for  mannfaeture  of  potash  and  pot- 
ash eoap  from  iwihes, 

SPUEEEY,  (Spergula  arvensis.  Walt.;  Linn.)  Grows  in 
cultivated  lands,  lower  country  of  South  Carolina;  vicinity  of 
Charleston  ;  collected  in  St.  John's. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  de.  M.  Med.  vi,  497 :  "  Cows  which  feed 
on  it  give  milk  of  a  richer  quality,  and  in  larger  quantities." 
The  seeds  of  a  vanety  of  this  plant  growing  in  Germany  con- 
tinue green  daring  fall  and  winter,  are  far  superior  to  pastui-e 
grasses,  and  yield  an  oil  suitable  for  lamps  upon  expression. 
They  are  also  ground  up  with  rye,  and  used  for  making  bread. 
Poultry  eat  spiirrey  in  any  form,  and  are  thought  to  become 
very  prolific  of  eggs  when  fed  upon  it,  Eural  Cyclopcedia,  and 
Tha§r's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

CHIOKWBBD;  STITCEWOET,  (Stellaria  media,  Smith.) 
Introduced.     Yards  and  gardens. 

The  herbage  is  greedily  devoured  by  hogs,  and  is  said  to  be 
nutritive,  and  suitable  for  being  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  manner 
of  spinach.  It  has  the  reputation,  when  boiled  in  vinegar  and 
salt,  of  poBseaaing  virtue  to  cleanse  eruptions  of  the  hands  and 
limbs.  The  flowers  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  natural  barome- 
ter, for  when  rain  is  approaching  they  remain  closed,  and  in 
dry  weather  they  arc  regularly  open  from  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  noon,     Wilson's  Eural  Oyclopoidia. 

XAI^THOSYLAOEiE. 
The  species  belonging  to  this  order  are  generally  aromatic 
and  pungent. 

■j  ATfiericanum,  T.  and  Gray. 
PEIGKLY  ASH;  TOOTH-  l/raxmeMm,  Willd. 
ACHE  BUSH,  {Xanthoxylum.)   Yramiflorum,  Mich. 

j  Olava  Herculis,  Linn. 
Bai'ham's  Hortus  Americanus.  The  scraped  root  is  applied 
to  ulcers  in  order  to  heal  them.  The  plant  possesses  stimu- 
lating powers,  and  is  a  "powerful  eudoriflc  and  diaphoretic ;" 
remarkable,  according  to  Barton,  for  its  extraordinary  property 
of  exciting  salivation,  whether  applied  immediately  to  the  gums, 
or  taken  internally.     It  is  reported  to  have  been  used  success- 
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affectiona.  Also,  in  low  forms  of  fever;  the  tincture  of  the 
herriee  being  sometimes  employed  as  a  carminative  in  doses  of 
ten  to  thirty  drops,  increasing  the  quantity  when  its  atimKlating 
effect  ia  desired.  Dr.  King,  of  Cincinnati,  states  that  it  was 
beneficially  employed  in  cholera  in  teaspoonful  doses.  See  Dr. 
Bates'  article  ;  Tildeo's  J.  Mat.  Med.,  April,  1867.  Mer,  and  de 
L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med.  vi,  179;  Journal  Gen.  de  Med.  xl,  236.  Dr. 
Gillespie  asserts  that  it  is  a  good  tonic  and  febrifuge.  Accord- 
ing to  Cam,  the  Indians  employed  the  decoction  as  an  injection 
in  gonorrhcea:  "Voyage  to  Canada,"  It  has  been  given  in 
syphiHs  as  a  substitute  for  guaiaenm,  and  also  for  raezereon. 
See  Anc.  Journal  de  Med.  ii,  314.  A  peculiar  principle,  xantho- 
picrite,  is  afforded  by  it.  U.  S.  Disp.  Its  acrimony  ia  imparted 
to  boiling  water,  and  to  alcohol.  According  to  Dr.  Staples, 
besides  fibrous  substances,  it  contains  volatile  oil,  a  greenish, 
fixed  oil,  resin,  gum,  coloring  matter,  and  a  peculiar  crjstalliza- 
ble  principle,  which  he  calls  xanthoxylin.  The  latter  is  given  in 
doses  of  two  to  aix  grains.  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  i,  165. 
It  is  stimulating;  producing,  when  swallowed,  a  sense  of  heat 
in  the  stomach,  arterial  excitement,  and  a  tendency  to  diapho- 
resis. It  enjoy«  considerable  reputation  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
Dose  of  powder  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  It  haa  been 
tried  by  many  with  advantage  in  this  disease.  Barton's  Collec. 
i,  25,  52  ;  Thaeher's  Disp.  sub.  A.  spinosa.;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
iii,  162.  A  fluid  extract  is  also  prepared  and  given  in  dosea  of 
fifteen  to  forty-five  drops.  (Tilden's  Jour.  Mat.  Med.)  In  rheu- 
matism an  infusion  is  given,  made  of  one  ounce  of  the  barit  to 
one  quart  of  boiling  water;  one  pint  to  be  administered  in 
divided  doses  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Eep.  from  Sur- 
geon-Gen. Office,  1862.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  Aralia 
spinosa,  sometimes  called  prickly  ash. 

X  Garolinianum,  Lam.  and  T.  and  G.    X  tricarpum,  BU.  Sk. 

This  species  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  similar  properties 
with  the  above.  It  is  the  Prickly  Ash  of  the  Southern  States. 
T.  and  G. 

Obapman,  in  his  Flora  of  the  Southern  Statea,  doea  not  in- 
clude X  Ammcanum  among  our  Southern  plants,  but  what  ia 
said  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  X  Americanum,  applies  to 
this  plant. 
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These  plants  have  the  reputation  in  America  of  being  power- 
fally  sudorific  and  diaphoretic,  and  excite  copious  salivation, 
not  only  when  made  to  act  directly  on  the  month,  but  when 
taken  internally,  and  have  been  found  highly  efficacious  in  para- 
lysis of  the  muacles  of  the  mouth.  Eural  Cyc.  This  may  ac- 
count for  their  utility  in  toothache. 

I  have  ascertained  (1868)  that  the  decoction  of  this  plant  is 
extensively  used  by  physicians  in  South  Carolina  as  a  remedy  in 
dropsy.  In  a  letter  from  a  medical  friend,  he  reports  to  me  an 
aggravated  ease  which  recovered  under  its  use.  A  saturated 
tincture  of  the   berries  or  root  made   with   whiskey   is  also 

HOP  TREE,  (Ptelea  trifoliata,  L.)  Fla.  and  northward. 
Chap.  N.  C. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  peculiar  to  America  and  India. 
This  species  is  said  by  8cho3pf,  Mat.  Med.  Am,,  to  be  anthelmin- 
tic, a  strong  inftision  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  being  used. 
The  fruit  is  aromalie  and  bitter,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  hops, 

SIMAEUBACE^.     {Quassia  Family.) 

ALIANTHUS,  (Alianthus  glandulosa.)    Goltivated. 

M.  Hetel,  of  Toulon,  France,  has  ascertained  that  the  pow- 
dered bark,  in  doses  of  seven  to  thirty  grains,  are  very  efficient 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  it  is  so  powerful  that  persons  expired  to  the  vapors  in 
preparing  the  extracts,  are  liable  to  be  seized  with  vertigo,  cold 
sweats  and  vomiting.     The  resin  is  purgative. 

The  tree  also  assumed  great  importance  in  an  economical 
point  of  view;  its  leaves  having  been  found  to  be  suitable  food 
for  a  species  of  silk  worm,  (Bombyx  Ointhia,}  imported  from 
China.     (Journ.  de  Pharm.  Mars.  1859.)    U.  S.  Disp.,  12tli  Ed. 

Some  suppose  that   the   emanations  from   the  leaves  cause 

QUASSIA,  {Simaruba  glauca,  D.  C.)  South  Florida.  A 
large  tree.     Chap. 

This  species  of  quassia,  though  not  the  officinal,  should  be 
examined  for  any  bitter  tonic  properties  it  may  contain  and  for 
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(lEEANIAGE^,.     {The  Geranium  Tribe.') 
Characterized  by  an  astringent  prini;iplo,  ami  an  aromatic  or 


CRANESBILL;  CROWFOOT;  ALTJM  ROOT,  (Geranium 
macvlatum,  Linn.)     Diffiised. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  137 ;  Coxe.  Am.  Disp.  304;  Bberle,  Mat. 
Med.  i,  382;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  218;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  189; 
Tha^her's  Am.  DJsp.  224;  U.  S.  Diap.  350;  Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  73  ; 
Bart.  M.  Bot.  i,  140;  Be.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  751;  Am. 
Journal  Pbarm.  iv,  190;  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  i,  171;  Ed. 
and  Vav.  Mat.  Med,  135;  Schcepf,  Mat.  Med.  107;  Barton'a  Co!- 
iec.  7;  Cutler,  Mem.  Am.  Acad,  i,  469;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
Mat.  Med,  iii,  369;  Journal  Pharm.  xiii,  287.  It  ia  a  powerful 
astringent,  adapted  to  paBsive  hemorrhages,  chronic  diarrbcea, 
and  cholera  infantnm.  It  is  injected  with  advantage  in  cases 
of  gleet  and  leneorrhcea,  and  is  used  as  a  wash  for  old  ulcers, 
Bigelow  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  powerful  aatringent,  very  similar 
to  kino  and  catechu,  and  a  useful  eubstitote  for  the  more  expen- 
sive articles.  It  forma  an  excellent  local  application  in  aore 
throats  and  ulcerations  of  the  month,  and  ia  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  such  discbarges  as  continue  from  debility  after  the 
removal  of  their  exciting  canaes.  Coldcn  and  Schcepf  also 
speak  highly  of  the  root  in  dysentery;  and  Dr.  B.  8.  Barton,  in 
cholera  infantum,  used  the  decoction,  in  milk.  Eberle  was  suc- 
cessful with  it,  in  his  treatment  of  aphthous  affections  of  the 
mouth,  and  of  ulcerations  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils.  Griffith, 
Med.  Bot.  209.  The  absence  of  unpleasant  taste  and  other  of- 
fensive qualities,  remarks  Dr.  Wood,  renders  it  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable in  the  eases  of  infants  and  persons  of  very  delicate 
stomachs.  By  Staple's  examination,  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm. 
i,  171,  it  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  mucilage,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  amadin,  and  red  coloring  matter ;  from  the  bark,  a  small 
quantity  of  reain  and  a  peculiar  cryatallizable  principle. 

Doee  of  the  powdered  root  in  substance,  ia  twenty  to  thirty 
grains,  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  tincture,  and  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  of  the  extract.  The  decoction  ia  made  by  boiling  one 
ounce  of  the  i-oot  in  one  pint  of  water,  the  dose  of  which  ia  one 
to  two  tablespoonaful.  The  extract  is  eaid  to  be  the  beat  form  ; 
alcohol  and  proof  spirits,  however,  readily  dissolve  the  active 
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principle,  and  the  tincture  keeps  best.  The  resinoid  Geranin, 
aa  prepared  by  the  Am.  Chem.  Institnte,  is  given  in  doses  of 
Ave  grains  to  an  adult,  or  one  grain  every  hoor,  to  arrest  intes- 
tinal discharges.  They  use  a  solution  of  this  po^rder  in  hema- 
turia and  as  a  wash  in  apthous  sore  throat ;  as  a  wash  to  the 
eye  and  in  ointments  where  astringents  are  roijuired.  Dose  of 
Tilden's  extract,  three  to  fifteen  grains, 

ZYGOPHVLLACH^.     {Bean  Caper  Tribe.) 

Guaiaeum  sanctum,  L.     S.  Fla.     Chap. 

This  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  (?.  officinale,  Lignuui- 
vitfB  or  Guaiacum,  but  in  a  minor  degree.  The  wood  is  paler  and 
lighter,  and  is  seldom  imported,  unless  mixed  with  the  true 
Lignum-vitffi,  and  as  an  adulteration  of  it;  may  be  distingnished 
by  the  smaller  size  of  the  billets,  and  the  less  decided  green 
tint  of  the  heart  wood.  Griffith.  The  uses  of  Lignum-vitfe 
and  the  equalities  of  Giiaiac  aa  a  medicine,  its  action  on  the  kid- 
neys in  amenorrhcea,  and  in  rheumatism  and  goat,  are  well 
known. 

BALSAMINAOEJ;.     (The  Balsam  Tribe.) 

According  to  De  Cand.,  the  species  are  diuretic.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  valves 
of  the  fruit  separate  at  maturity,  expelling  the  seeds.    Lind. 

TOTJOH-ME-NOT;  JEWEL  WEED,  (Impatiens  pallida, 
Nutt.;  T.  and  G.  J^oli  me  tange^e.  Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  in  inundated 
swamps;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  collected  in  St.  John's.  Fl. 
July. 

Biill  Plantcs  Ven  de  France,  166 1  "  The  whole  plant  is  very 
acrid,  and  is  used  as  a  cataplasm."  :Ellem  de  Bot.  iii,  68.  Six 
grains  of  the  dried  leaves  will  produce  nausea.  The  TJ.  S.  Disp,, 
1264,  speaks  of  it  as  a  dangerous  plant,  possessed  of  acrid 
properties;  when  taken  internally,  acting  ae  an  emetic,  cathar- 
tic and  diuretic. 

OXALIDACEyE.     (The  Sorrel  TriM.) 

Leaves  generally  acid, 

WHITE  WOOD-SOEREL,  (  Oxalis  acetosella,  L.)  Mountains  of 
North  Carolina  and  northward.     Chap. 
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The  plant  is  a  very  agi'oeable  and  ■wholesome  saiad,  and  pos- 
seases  refrigerant,  anti-scorbutic,  and  anti-septic  properties.  The 
juice  coagulates  milk,  and  precipitates  lime  from  solution. 
"When  boiled  in  milk,  it  gives  off  ite  acidulousness  to  the  whey  ; 
and  either  this  whey,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant,  much 
diluted  with  water,  may  be  used  as  a  good  refrigerant  drink  in 
fevers.  Eural  Oyc.  The  herb  ia  powerfully  and  most  agi-eeabJy 
acid,  making  a  refreshing  and  wholesome  conserve  with  fine 
sugar;  its  flavor  resembles  green  tea. 

Dr.  Wood  states  that  it  owes  its  acidity  to  hinoxalate  of  potaasa, 
which  is  sometimes  separated  for  use,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  salt  of  sorrel ;  the  process  of  making  which  is  furnished 
by  him.  It  is  sometimes  called  essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  is 
used  for  removing  iron  mold  and  ink  stains.  This  and  other 
species  are  refrigerant ;  and  he  also  adds  that  their  infusion  or 
a  whey  made  with  them  in  milk,  may  be  used  as  a  pleasant 
drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  tbe  fresh  plant 
eaten  raw  is  useful  in  scurvy.     U.  8.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

PURPLE  "WOOD-SOEEEL,  {Oxalis  violacea,  1.)  Grows 
in  rich  soils;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  collected  in  St.  John's.  N. 
C.     Fl,  May. 

XJ.  S.  Disp.  66.  It  contains  the  oxalate  of  potasii,  which  im- 
parts to  it  its  pleasant,  acid  taste. 

Oxalis  comiculata,  L.  Oxalis  furcata,  Ell.  Sk,  Vicinity  of 
Charleston  ;  similar  in  properties  to  the  Ox.  violacea. 

EOSACB.ai.     {The  Rose  Tribe.) 

None  of  the  species  are  unwholesome;  they  are  generally 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  an  astringent  principle. 
The  snb-order,  Amygdalem,  are  better  known  for  yielding  Prus- 
sie  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Poientilla,  (canadensis.)  Grows  in  meadows,  in  lower  and 
upper  districts ;  St.  John's,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Eichard  Moore,  of  Sumter  District,  South  Carolina,  in- 
forms me  that  this  plant,  on  account  of  its  bitter,  mucilaginous 
qualities,  has  been  found,  by  repeated  experiment,  to  be  a  most 
efficient  and  usKfuI  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  colds, 
threatening  phthisis.  The  decoction  is  used.  He  refers  to  the 
plant  as  the  P.  reptans  {_P). 
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JUNBBERET ;  HIGH  BXJSH  BLACKBERRY,  (Stibus  villo- 
sus,  AM.')  Diffused;  collected  ia  St.  Joliii's;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton ;  Newbern.    Fi.  May. 

Bbsrle,  Mat.  Med.  i,  386  ;  Pc.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  453  ;  Ed.  and  Vav. 
Mat.  Med.  134;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  374;  U.  S.  Diep.  603-4;  Ball, 
and  G-av.  Mat.  Med.  267;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  160;  Chap. 
Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii,  474;  Thacher'e  U.  S.  Disp.  341 ;  Lind. 
Nat.  Syet.  144  ;  Barton's  Collec.  ii,  157 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  270. 
BigeJow  considers  it  a  powerful  astringent,  and  is  satisfied  of 
its  efficacy,  administered  both  internally  and  externally,  in  a 
variety  of  cases  admitting  of  relief  from  this  class  of  remedies. 
Dr.  Chapman  aiso  speaks  highly  of  it  in  the  declining  stage  of 
dysentery,  after  the  symptoms  of  active  inflammation  are  re- 
moved ;  he  asserts  that  nothing  in  his  hands  had  done  so  mnch 
to  cheek  the  inordinate  discharges  in  cholera  infantnm — two  or 
three  doses  sufficing  to  bind  op  the  bowels.  The  decoction  is 
made  of  one  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water, 
boiled  down  to  one  pint,  of  which  the  dose  for  a  child  is  two  or 
three  teaspoonsful ;  for  an  adult,  a  wineglassful  aovorai  times  a 
day;  orange  peal  may  be  added.  Dose  of  the  powdered  root, 
twenty  or  thirly  grains.  No  analysis  has  yet  been  made  I 
have  little  doubt,  from  my  own  examinations,  (see  Liquidambar,') 
that  the  astringency  is  owing  to  tannin.  I  have  frequently 
used  a  tea  made  of  the  roots  of  the  Blackberry  to  check  the 
diarrhcea  of  teething  children,  and  in  refractory  eases  of  dysen- 
tery, after  mercurials  and  other  treatment  had  been  employed, 
and  have  always  been  pleased  with  the  result.  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  our  astringents. 

Dr.  Sneed,  of  Ga.,  (So.  Med.  Surg.  J,  1867,)  maintains  that  its 
usefulness  in  disorders  of  the  bowels,  does  not  depend  princi- 
pally upon  the  tannic  acid  it  contains,  but  that  its  most  power- 
ful effect,  in  these  instances,  are  attributable  to  the  bitter, 
stimulant,  or  tonic  properties,  distinct  from  its  astringent  effects. 
He  avers  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  extract  taken  into 
the  stomach  increases  the  appetite.  He  also  uses  the  bark  of 
the  root  grated  in  water  in  diarrhceas.  Tildon's  Journ,  Mat. 
Med.  Aug.  1867. 

I  have  known  cases  of  chronic  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  which 
recovered  after  using  a  strong  tea  of  blackberry  root,  which 
bad  resisted  other  and  persistent  efforts  for  their  relief;  and  I 
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have  had  cases  of  similar  benefit  following  ita  employment,  de- 
tailed to  me  by  others. 

In  the  old  work  on  "Herhs,"  by  iNioholas  Culpepper,  gentle- 
man, "  Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology,"  the  author  observes 
of  one  of  the  genue  Rubus  :  "Either  the  decoction  or  powder 
of  the  root  being  takeo,  is  good  to  break,  or  drive  forth  gravel, 
and  the  stone  in  the  reins  and  kidneys."  "  The  berries,  and  the 
flowers,  are  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  poison  of  the  most 
venomous  serpents."    P.  48. 

I  have  noticed  a  yellov}  fruited  variety  in  Fairfield  District, 
S.  C,  at  Aiken's  place  near  Winnsboro', 

I  received  the  following  communication  from  Hev.  M.  A.  Cur- 
tis, in  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject : 

"  The  White  Blackberries,  so-called,  generally  of  a  dirty  amber 
color,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  different  States,  from  Kew 
York  to  Carolina.  The  'How  Eochelle'  of  the  gardens,  is  of 
this  kind.  One  found  in  North  Carolina  is  coming  into  culti- 
vation. Its  only  advantage  is  that  it  makes  aprottier  jelly  than 
the  black." 

LOW  BU8HDEWBEEEY;  CREEPING  BLACKBERRY, 
(Bubus  trivialis,  Mich.)  Diffused ;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's;  ISTowbern.     F\.  Api'll. 

Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  820;  U.  S.  Disp.  603;  Pe  Mat.  Mod. 
and  Therap.  ii,  543;  Royle  Mat.  Med,  375;  Chap,  on  Die.  of 
Thorac.  and  Abdoni.  Viscera,  279;  British  and  For.  Med.  Re- 
view, January  31,  1846;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  268.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  stringent  properties  similar  to  the 
above;  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  said  to  be  a  safe,  sure  and 
speedy  cure  tor  dysentery — a  remedy  derived  from  the  Oneida 
Indians. 

As  Jilackherry  wine  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  more 
costly  foreign  wines,  I  will  introduce  the  following  receipe  for 
making  it,  commnnicated  by  Mrs,  Summer,  of  South  Carolina, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Virginia  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Johnson.  Blackberry  wine,  as  well  as  cordial 
made  from  the  wild  cherry,  is  a  pleasantly  stimulating  beverage, 
useful  as  a  cordial,  capable  of  being  medicated  and  very  ser- 
viceable in  families,  as  well  as  in  camps  and  hospitals.  It  can 
easily  be  made  with  whiskey,  or  this  may  be  omitted.  It  is 
only    strange   that  so  useful    and  pleasant    a    drink,  and  one 
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within  Ihe  reach  of  every  one,  should,  until  recently,  have  been 
so  little  made  :  "  To  every  three  pints  of  berries,  add  one  quart 
of  water;  suffer  it  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  strain  through 
a  colander,  then  through  a  jeily-bag,  and  to  every  gallon  of  the 
juice  add  three  pounds  of  good  brown  sugar,  the  whites  of 
three  eg^  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  stirred  in  the  juice;  a  little 
spice,  with  two  dozen  cloves,  beaten  together,  and  one  nutmeg 
grated,  should  be  put  in  a  small  linen  bag  and  dropped  in. 
After  all  are  mixed,  pat  it  in  a  stone  jug,  filled  up,  and  kept  full 
with  some  of  the  same  juice,  reserved  for  that  purpose,  until  it 
is  done  working,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Cork  it 
tightly,  and  keep  it  in  a  cold  place  for  three  or  four  months, 
then  pour  it  off  into  bottles,  with  a  little  loaf  sugar  in  each 
bottle;  cork  and  seal  close.  If  the  wine  is  kept  for  twelve 
months,  it  will  be  still  better."  It  is  not  easy  to  over-value  the 
great  utility  of  so  mild  an  alcoholic  drink,  combining  slightly 
astringent  vegetable  properties  and  which  may  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one.  1  have  seen  this  wine  of 
such  an  agreeable  flavor  and  taste  as  to  bo  preferred  to  more 
valued  wines.  Cheap,  good  wines  are  certainly  the  greatest 
boon  that  could  be  conferred  on  any  counti-y.  See  "Urape," 
Vitis,  and  "Apple,"  Pyrus- 

The  following  is  an  approved  method  of  making  Blackberry 
wine,  in  vogue  in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  South  Carolina.  I  insert 
it  in  a  work  of  this  kind  for  its  general  utility,  and  as  it  forms 
an  approved  liquor  which  "  cheers  but  not  inebriates."  Black- 
berries, six  quarts ;  boiling  water,  two  quarts ;  brown  sugar, 
two  pounds.  The  whites  of  six  eggs  frothed,  added  when  the 
jug  is  nearly  full.  Mash  the  berries,  pour  in  the  water — let  it 
remain  twenty-four  hours.  Strain  through  a  hair  sieve  and  add 
the  sugar.  Leave  the  jug  open  for  two  weeks,  until  fermen- 
tation ceases — a  glass  of  alcohol  may  then  bo  added.  An  addi- 
tional pound  of  sugar  would  probably  secure  the  wine  from 
the  acetous  fermentation. 

The  following  modification  is  considered  the  most  sure  means 
of  securing  a  good  result:  To  every  three  quarts  of  berries 
well  mashed  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water — some  prefer  to  add 
no  water  ;  allow  it  to  remain  twenty-fonr  hours  ;  strain  through 
a  hair  seive  ;  to  every  gallon  add  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar — 
to  every  five  gallons  add  the  white  of  four  eggs  well  beaten  ; 
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fill  the  jag;  keep  some  of  the  preparation  and  add  to  the  jug 
every  moraing  until  fermentation  ceases,  then  add  one  glass  of 
alcohol,  cork  np  tightly  until  the  month  of  March,  keeping  it  in 
a  cool  place.     The  nest  is  very  simple,  if  good. 

Blackberry  Wine. — The  following  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
recipe  for  the  manui'acture  of  superior  wine  from  blackberries : 
Measure  the  benies  and  bruise  them,  to  every  gallon  adding 
one  quart  of  boiling  water ;  let  the  mixture  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  stirring  occasionally ;  then  strain  off  the  liquor  into  a 
cask,  to  everj'  gallon  adding  two  pounds  of  sugar;  cork  tight 
and  let  stand  till  following  October,  and  you  will  have  wine 
ready  for  use,  without  any  further  straining  or  boiling. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Mobile  Begister  gives  the  following 
method  of  making  blackberry  cordial; 

"  Cordial  for  Sickness  in  the  Army.— To  alleviate  the  sufferings 
and  perhaps  save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  soldiers,  whose  sick- 
ness may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  water  in  lime- 
stone regions,  I  recommend  the  use  of  blackben-y  cordial.  The 
following  iti  a  good  recipe;  Bruise  the  berries  and  strain  the 
juice  through  a  bag ;  to  each  quart  of  the  juice  allow  a  half 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a  heaped  teaepoonfnl  of  powdered  cin- 
namon, the  same  of  powdered  cloves  and  a  grated  nntmeg ;  boil 
these  ingredients  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  skimming  them 
well.  When  cool,  stir  into  each  quart  a  half  pint  of  brandy  ; 
then  bottle  and  cork  well.  In  ease  brandy  and  loaf  sugar 
cannot  be  had,  substitute  good  whiskey  and  sugar  house  mo- 
lasses. 

"  Compound  Syrup  of  Blackberries — Medicated  Blackberries. — 
Useful  as  a  drink  in  diarrhcea,  and  to  supply  soldiers  in  camp, 
either  as  a  remedy  in  mild  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  as  a  vehicle  for 
medicines.  To  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of  blackberries,  add 
half  an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon,  allspice  and  nutmegs,  and  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  well  pulverized.  Eoil  them  to- 
gether for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  preserve  pan  or  kettle, 
to  get  the  strength  of  the  spices ;  strain  through  a  piece  of 
flannel,  then  add  loaf  sugar  to  make  very  sweet,  and  while 
still  hot  add  to  every  two  quarts  of  the  juice  one  pint  of  brandy. 
The  dose  of  this  ibr  an  adult  is  about  two  tablespooneful  re- 
peated.    One-fifth  portion  of  the  mixture  is  brandy." 

The  following  substitute  for  the  spiced  syrup  of  llhubarb,  is 
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giTcn  by  Dr.  Parrish,  (Pract.  Phawnacy  p.  230,)  used  in  the 
diarrhoja  of  children.  Blackberry  root  (either  apeeies)  eight 
ounces;  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  each  three  drachms; 
sugar,  four  pounds;  water,  four  pints — boil  the  roots  and  the 
aromaticB  in  the  water  for  one  hour,  express  and  strain,  then 
add  the  sugar,  form  a  fiyrup  and  again  strain,  then  add  Frencli 
brandy,  six  fluid  ounecH,  oil  of  cloves  and  oil  of  c" 
each  four  drops.  Dose  for  a  child  of  two  years  old  a  i 
fill — a  tablespoon  for  an  adult,  to  be  repeated. 

The  blackberry  root  is  an  easily  obtained  and  valuable  as- 
tringent. A  decoction  acts  as  an  astringent,  and  will  cheek 
diarrhcea.  The  rind  of  pomegranate,  which  is  easily  portable, 
boiled  in  milk,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  diarrhcea  in  the  army, 
to  be  used  during  scarcity  of  medicines.  The  tree  grows 
abundantly  in  the  Southern  States ;  all  parts  of  it  are  me- 
dicinal. 

From  frequent  trials,  1  know  of  no  remedy  for  diarrhcea  and 
dysentery  of  teething  children,  superior  to  the  decoclion  of 
the  root  of  this  species;  also,  dnring  the  convalesocnoe  from 
dysentery  in  adults.  It  might  he  much  more  extensively  used 
on  our  plantations. 

The  following  preparation  from  blackberries  will  be  found 
useful  as  a  laxative,  and  to  prevent  constipation.  Half  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar  to  eveiy  pound  of  the  fruit  boiled  together  for 
an  hour,  til!  the  blackberries  are  soft,  stirring  and  mashing 
them  well.  This  should  be  preserved,  and  will  prove  a  most 
agreeable  laxative  for  children,  on  account  of  the  saccharine 
matter  contained  in  it  and  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
seeds : 

"  Blackberries. — Preserve  these  as  strawberries  or  currants, 
cither  liquid,  or  as  a  jam,  or  jelly.  Blackberry  jelly  or  jam  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  summer  complaints  or  dysentery.  To 
make  it,  crush  a  quart  of  fuily  ripe  blackberries  with  a  pound 
of  the  best  loaf-sugar;  put  it  over  a  gentle  Are  and  cook  it  until 
thick ;  then  put  to  it  a  gill  of  the  best  fourth-proof  brandy  ; 
stir  it  awhile  over  the  fire,  strain,  then  put  in  pots. 

"  •Blackberry  Si/rup. — Make  a  simple  syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  water ;  boil  it  until  it  is  rich  and  thick;  then 
add  to  it  as  many  pints  of  the  expressed  juice  of  ripe  black- 
berries as  there  arc  pounds  of  sugar;  put  half  a  nutmeg  grated 
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to  oaeb  quart  of  the  syrup ;  let  it  boil  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  to  it  half  a  gill  of  fourth-proof  brandy  for 
each  quart  of  syrupj  act  it  by  to  become  cold;  then  bottio  it 
for  iiee.  A  tablespoonful  for  a  child,  or  a  wineglass  for  an  adult, 
ia  a  dose. 

"  Blackherry  Cordial  Medicated. — It  is  recommended  as  a  de- 
lightful beverage,  and  a  remedy  for  diarrhosa  or  ordinary 
disease  of  the  bowels  ; 

"  To  half  a  bushel  of  blackberries,  well  mashed,  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  two  ounoos  of 
cloves;  pulverize  well,  mix  and  boil  slowly  nntil  properly  done; 
then  strain  or  squeeze  the  jiiice  through  homespun  or  flannel 
and  add  to  each  pint  of  the  juice  one  pound  of  loaf-augar; 
boil  again  for  some  time,  take  it  off,  and  while  cooling  add  half 
a  gallon  of  besL  brandy.  .For  an  adult,  half  ounce  to  an 
ounce ;  for  a  child,  a  teaspoonful  or  more,  according  to  age." 

Blackberry  Jelly  is  made  by  washing  the  berries,  to  each 
pound  adding  a  half  pound  of  sugar,  place  on  a  stove  and 
simmer,  pour  off  tho  juioo  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  a  jelly, 
the  seeds  being  thus  excluded. 

The  leaves  of  the  blackberry  and  raspberry  carefully  dried  are 
recommended  as  substitutes  for  foreign  tea.  Upon  experiment, 
I  find  the  tea  drawn  from  them  agreeable  and  pleasant,  and 
perhaps  slightly  stimulating  or  sedative,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  the  herb  taste  is  rather  too  prominent. 

VIRGINIAN,  OR  WILD  RASPBERKT,  {Rubus  occiden- 
ialis,  Linn.)  Grows  in  the  upper  districts;  collected  in  St. 
John'a ;  Newbern. 

Mer  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mod.  vi,  131.  Properties  identical 
with  the  above.     It  ia  thought  to  bo  aspeeific  in  dysentery. 

STRAWBERRY.     (Fragaria  vesca,  Ex.)     Calt. 

Plore  Mod.  iii,  169 ;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  277.  Gesner  speaks  of 
the  good  effects  of  tho  frait  in  calculous  disorders,  and  Lin- 
nsDus  extolls  its  efficacy  in  gout,  having,  he  says,  prevented 
paroxysms  of  it  in  himself  hy  partaking  of  this  fruit  very 
freely.  They  are  also  supposed  to  possess  vermifuge  properties, 
and  to  be  useful  in  phthisis.  The  leaves  are  astringent,  and  are 
recommended  in  bowel  complaints ;  and  the  roots  are  much 
used  in  Europe  as  diuretics ;  frequently  given  in  dysuria,  in 
infusion,  made  with  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water.     Op.  cit. 
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Lalleinaod,  in  his  work  on  Spermatorrhcea,  p.  310,  states  that 
Htrawberries  are  quite  serviceable  in  relieving  irritable  con- 
ditions of  tbe  bladder  and  urethra.  Eouseeau  mentions  this  as 
true  of  bimaeif,  see  iiis  Confessions;  and  I  have  known  of  per- 
sons in  ill-hoalth  during  the  winter  who  rapidly  recovered  »a 
soon  as  this  fruit  could  be  procured — owing  doubtless  to  the 
need  of  the  vegetable  acids  they  contain. 

SCAELET  VIRGINIAN  STEAWBBEEY,  {Fragaria  Yir- 
giniana,  Erhart.)     Eich  woods ;  Florida  to  Virginia,     Chap. 

It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1629  and  possessed  a  fame 
equal  to  the  hautbois.  The  pulp  has  a  floe  flavor.  Rural  Cyc. 
This  plant  is  well  known,  and  its  economical  value  and  appli- 
cation require  no  description.  The  use  of  the  frnit  often  acts 
beneficially  upon  dyspeptics,  who  are  benefited  by  acids.  "  The 
old  Carolina  strawberry  is  a  well  known  and  much  esteemed 
variety.  The  pulp  is  colored  and  juicy,  and  has  a  fine  vinous 
flavor."  By  pinching  off  all  the  first  flowers  of  early  bloom 
varieties,  the  flowers  will  appear  and  ftiietify  the  present 
autumn,  Rural  Cyc.  They  require  constant  watering  to  bear 
almost  constantly. 


G-riflith,  Med.  Bot.  279;  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  i,  220.  This  plant  is 
possessed  of  tonic  and  astringent  properties,  recommended  by 
Ives  and  Bigolow  in  dyspepsia,  and  debility  of  the  viscera ;  em- 
ployed, also,  with  success  in  leueorrhoea  and  chronic  hemorr- 
hages. It  is  not  supposed,  however,  to  be  possessed  of  much 
power;  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  may  be  used,  or  a 
decoction  made  by  one  ounce  to  one  pint  of  water,  of  which  the 
dose  is  one  ounce  several  times  a  day.  In  domestic  practice,  it 
is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  weak  decoction,  as  tea. 

AGRIMONY;  FEVERFEW;  COCKLE  BUER,  {Agrimmia 
Ewpatoria,  L.)  Diffused  in  cultivated  lands;  Newborn.  Fl. 
July. 

Parr'8  Med.  Diet.  Art.  A.  Eup.;  Pc.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii, 
76;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  i,  1251;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  602;  Hoffman's 
Obs.  Phys.  Chim.  i;  Obs.  i;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,403,  note; 
U.  8.  Disp.  145 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  i,  281 ;  Ball  and  Gar. 
Mat.  Med.  431;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  287;  Mei-.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  i,  63;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Ann.  do  Chim.  Ixsxi,  332; 
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Cose,  Am.  Diep.  18 ;  Shoe.  Flora  Carol.  96 ;  Dem.  iSlem  do  Bot. 
i,  442.  The  root  and  leaves,  before  the  flowers  are  produced, 
are  acrid  and  astringent,  and  are  serviceable  in  passive  hem- 
orrhages, diarrhcea  ieucorrbcea  and  gonorrhcea,  and  are  highly 
recommended  as  a  deobstruent  inobstructionsof  the  spleen,  and 
in  diseases  arising  from  torpor  of  the  liver,  as  dropsy,  jaundice, 
etc.  The  roots  and  leaves  have  heen  found  efficacious  in  invol- 
untary discharge  of  urine  (onuresis.)  Bay's  Cat.  Plantariira; 
Aim.  Herbal,  by  J.  Stoarns,  89;  Lightfoot's  Fl,  Scotiea.  It  is 
styptic  ;  it  strengthens  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  it  has  been 
employed  in  chronic  diarrhcea.  The  plant,  digested  in  whey, 
affords  a  very  grateful  diet  drink.  See  Linnmus  Vcg.  M.  Med. 
88.  The  Indians  used  it  in  intermittent  fever.  Colonel  Sea- 
born, of  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  writes  me  word  that  he  has 
known  the  plant,  boiled  in  milk,  given  saccessfuUy  in  snake 
bites,  and  injuries  arising  tVom  the  stings  of  spiders.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  is  ouo  drachm ;  of  the  infusion  of  six  ounces  of 
root  in  one  quart  of  boiling  avatar,  the  dose  is  one  ounce.  In 
popular  practice,  the  leaves  are  applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  con- 
tusions and  fresh  wounds.  It  is  used  by  the  steam  practitioners. 
See  Howard's  Imp.  Syst.  Bot.  Mod.  284.  The  loaves  and  stallis 
impart  a  beautiful  and  permanent  gold  color  to  animal  wool, 
previously  impregnated  with  a  weak  solution  of  bismuth,  and 
the  flowers  are  employed  by  tanners  for  curing  soft  and  delicate 
skins.  I  have  obtained  a  delicate  yellow  dye  from  the  leaves 
(1862)  which  might  be  useful  in  coloring  kid  gloves,  morocco 
skins,  etc. ;  alum  should  be  nsed  to  fix  the  color. 

Spir^a  trifoliata  and  stipulacea.    See  G-illenia. 

HAEDHACK;  STBBPLE-BUSH,  (Spir^i^a  tomentosa,  Linn.) 
Grows  in  the  upper  districts,  and  in  GJeorgia;  Newborn.  Fl. 
July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  682;  Eaf.  Med.  Fl.  ii,  91.  A  valuable  Ionic  and 
astringent;  administered  in  diarrhcoa,  cholera  infantum,  and 
other  complaints  whoro  medicines  of  this  class  are  indicated. 
Wood  says  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  by  its  tonic  powers,  to  cases 
of  debility,  sm  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach ;  but  it 
should  be  avoided  durmg  the  existence  of  inflammatory  action 
or  febrile  excitementi  It  was  employed  by  the  Indians,  and 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr,  Cogswell,  of  Conn. 
l>r.  IvoB  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  root  is  the  loast  valuable  por- 
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tion ;  tannin,  gailic  acid,  and  bitter  eKtractive  are  among  its 
oonstituonts,  and  its  virtues  are  extracted  by  water.  Mer.  and 
de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  507.  According  to  Mead's  Tbesis,  it 
is  given  with  success  in  the  second  stages  of  dysentery  and 
diarrhcea,  having  virtues  attributed  to  it  aualogotia  to  those  of 
C[uinine.  See,  also,  Journal  Univ.  dee.  Sci.  Med.  xxiv,  238,  and 
Thesis  in  New  York  Med.  Repos.  (Merat,  op.  cit,')  The  extract 
is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  cateehn,  and  might  very  well  take 
its  place.  As  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  mediea,  GriiBth, 
Med,  Bot.  280.  From  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  the  extract  may 
be  taken,  or  two  ounces  of  the  decoction,  prepared  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  ounce  of  the  plant  to  one  pint  of  water.  The  ex- 
tract is  preferable;  made  by  evaporating  the  decoction  of  the 
stems,  leaves  or  root.  This  is  taken  cold,  and  repeated  several 
times  during  the  day.  Great  use  might  be  made  of  this  plant, 
partieolarly  by  practitionei-s  residing  in  the  country.  In  a 
communication  from  Dr.  S.  B.  Mead,  of  liiinoia,  be  infoi-ms  me 
that  he  has  employed  it  in  obstinate  diarrhoaas  in  place  of 
opium. 

NINE-BAEK,  (Spirixa  opulifolia,IAini.')  Grows  along  streams. 
S.  and  B".  0. 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  282.  This  is  not  so  astringent  as  the  8. 
tomentosa,  though  Eafinesque  (Med.  Flora)  says  it  is  possessed 
of  similar  properties.  It  has  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  ren- 
ders it  objectionable  as  an  internal  remedy.  It  is,  however, 
mnch  employed  as  an  external  application,  in  the  form  of  fomen- 
tation, or  as  a  cataplasm  to  ulcers  and  tumors.  Tho  seeds  are 
externally  bitter,  and  are  said  to  be  tonie.  The  bark  separates 
in  thin  layers,  hence  the  name. 

INDIAN  PHYSIC  1  f^'^^'"  trifoliata,  Nutt. 


Grows  in  the  upper  districts ;  also  in  Geo.     Fl.  July. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  10;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  165;  U.  I 
353.  It  is  a  mild  emetic  according  to  some  writers ; 
employed  as  a  substitnte  for  ipecaeaanba.  Bigelow  thinks  it  ia 
not  a  certain  emetic,  but  ZollickofFer,  Barton,  Bberle  and  tfrif- 
flth  unite  in  testifying  to  its  value ;  the  latter  entirely  disproves 
Baurae's  unfavorable  report.  In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  gentle 
tonic,  especially  in  toi'pid  conditions  of  the  stomach.    Aecord- 
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ing  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  Med,  509,  (see  Spircsa  trifol.,)  its 
properties  partake  also  of  a  stimulating  character,  Ooxo,  Am, 
Diep.  305 ;  Carson's  Illust.  Med.  Bot.  pt.  Ist,  40,  1847.  ShreeveB 
(Bs.  in  tlie  Am.  Journal  Pharm,  vii)  found  in  it  atarcb,  gnm, 
resin,  wax,  fatty  matter,  rod  coloring  matter,  and  a  peculiar 
principle,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  dilate  acids,  but  insoluble  in 
water  and  ether.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Staples, 
it  contains  no  emetine.  It  may  be  conveniently  given  as  an 
emetic,  by  boiling  the  root  and  giving  one  or  two  ounoes  of  the 
decoction  at  a  dose  till  vomiting  is  induced.  "The  tincture  of 
the  root  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  milk  sieknesa,  "Oborokoe 
Doctor."  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  thirty  grains,  per- 
sisted in  till  vomiting  takes  place;  two  to  four  grains  act  as  & 
tonic,  and  sometimes  as  a  sudorific.  The  infusion  will  occa- 
sionally produce  hyperemesis  and  catharsis.  Lind.  Nat,  Syst, 
144 ;  Prost's  Elems.  80 ;  Inaug.  Diss,  of  Dr.  De  La  Motta,  of 
Charleston,  published  in  Philadelphia;  Schoepf,  M.  Med.  80; 
Bart.  M.  Med.  26  ;  G-riffith's  Med.  Bot.  283  ;  Griffith,  in  Journal 
Phil.  Coli.  Pharm.  iv,  177. 
AMERICAN  IPECAC,    I  f^^""^"^  stipulacea,  Nutt. 


Grows  on  the  Saluda  mountains ;  N.  C.    Fl.  July. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  144.  It  is  emetic  and  probably  tonic, 
and  is  possessed  of  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  S.  trifoL, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  more  certain  in  its  effects,  and  not  to 
have  been  deteriorated  by  cultivation.  U.  S.  Disp.  353 ;  Grif- 
fith's Med.  Bot.  284. 

COCKSPUE  THOEN ;  HAW",  {Crastagus  cms  galli.)  Grows 
in  swamps. 

Mor.  and  de  1.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  460.  Dr.  Darlington  re- 
gards it  as  on©  of  the  best  thorn  plants  for  hedges ;  it  is  much 
used  in  Delaware.  PI.  Cestrica.  It  is  better  than  the  Washing- 
ton thorn,  G.  cordata.  These  and  the  species  of  Pear,  PyTUS, 
should  be  examined  for  the  alkaloids  propylamin  and  seoalina. 
See  Sorbus  acuparia. 

CEAB-APPLH,  (J^TOS  coronaria,  Linn.)  Newbern.   Fl.  May. 

It  is  not  employed  medicinally.  The  fruit  is  very  acid  to  the 
taste,  and  is  often  made  into  preserves.  The  acid  juice  is  known 
under  the  name  veijuice,  and  has  been  applied  to  sprains  and 
bruises.     Pkloridsine  has  been  obtained  from  tiiis  genus— said 
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to  have  aiieeeeded  in  intermitteots  where  quiuia  had  no  effect. 
Dungl.  New  Remedies.  Ten  to  fifteen  gi'aina  may  be  given  dis- 
solved in  a  little  ammonia  and  water.  Mills,  in  his  Statistics  of 
S.  C.,  says  that  the  fruit  makes  the  finest  cider;  that  the 
loaves  afford  a  yellow  dye,  and  that  the  add  juice  of  the  fruit 
is  used  in  receat  sprains,  and  as  an  astringent  and  repellant. 
The  bark,  with  that  of  the  white  hickory,  gives  a  yellow  dye. 
Alum  mast  be  used  as  a  mordant.  The  yarn  should  first  be 
boiled  with  soap  and  water,  then  wrang  out  and  boiled  in  the 
preparation. 

APPLE,  {JPyrus  mains.')  Cultivated.  The  apple,  pear,  (P. 
communis,)  and  quince,  (P.  cydonia,)  grow  very  well  in  the  South- 
em  States  in  districts  removed  from  the  seacoaet.  The  pulp 
snrrounding  the  seeds  of  the  latter  is  often  dissolved  in  water 
and  used  as  a  mucilage.     See  authors. 

Perry  ft'om  pears  is  made  very  much  like  cider.  Hitt's 
method  of  keeping  pears  and  apples  is  described  by  Wilson  in 
his  Eural  Cyc.  Art.  "  Fruit  storing."  Having  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  earthenware  jare,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  mosf,  (different 
species  of  Hypnum  and  Sphagnum^  he  placed  a  layer  of  moss 
and  of  pears  alternately,  till  the  jar  was  filled ;  a  plug  was 
then  inserted  and  sealed  around  with  melted  rosin.  These  jars 
were  sunk  in  dry  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  foot — preferring  a  deep 
cellar  for  keeping  them  to  any  fruit  room.  Millar's  plan  is  also 
described.  After  sweating  and  wiping,  in  which  operation  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  frnit,  the  pears  are  packed 
in  close  baskets,  having  some  wheat  straw  in  the  bottom  and 
around  the  sides,  to  prevent  bruising,  and  a  lining  of  thick, 
soft  paper,  to  hinder  the  musty  flavor  of  the  straw  from  infect- 
ing the  fruit.  Only  one  kind  of  fruit  is  put  in  each  basket.  A 
covering  of  paper  and  straw  is  fixed  on  the  top,  and  the  basket 
is  then  deposited  in  a  dry  room,  secure  against  the  access  of 
frost;  and  the  less  air  is  let  into  the  room  the  better  the  fruit 
will  keep.  Some  presoi-ve  apples  and  pears  in  glazed  earthen- 
ware jars,  with  tops,  by  placing  dried  sand  between  each  layer 
of  frail — the  jars  to  b^  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  secure 
from  frost. 

The  gum  exuding  from  the  apricot  tree  dissolved  in  water 
acts  as  a  substitute  for  gum  arabie  as  an  adhesive  agent;  see, 
aiso,  Bletia  aphylla.    I  find  that  from  the  wild  orange,  in  boil- 
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iug  water,  nets  admirably  as  a  glue  for  paper.  The  wood  of 
tlie  pear  and  apple  is  very  liard,  and  will  probably  supply  some 
of  our  best  material  for  wood  engraving;  ace  Amelanchier,  with 
which  it  is  closely  related.  The  pear  and  apple  ai'e  employed 
to  make  -wooden  type  for  mammoth  letters.  The  apple  is  the 
best  material  for  plane  stocks,  as  it  becomes  harder  and  more 
polished  the  more  it  is  used. 

The  hug,  or  plant  louse,  which  in  the  shape  of  a  hoary  cov- 
ering destroys  the  apple  tree,  is  generally  an  aphis  or  an  erio- 
soma;  see  Wilson's  Rural  Cycloptedia,  a  full  account;  also, 
papers  on  the  "Insects  destructive  to  Trees,"  in  the  Patent 
Oflce  Eeport  on  Agriculture.  In  these  the  remedies  are  given. 
"  The  best  of  the  methods,  as  to  at  once  cheapness,  eleanlinei?8 
and  effleieney,  are  syringing  with  soap  suds  and  tobacco  water, 
minutely  brushing  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  bmshing  with  a 
mixture  of  soap  lees  and  one  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  brushing 
with  brown,  impure,  pyroligenons  acid."  Wilson.  See  "peach," 
"pear,"  mode  of  keeping,  etc.  Planting  apricots  nearby  will 
divert  the  ineeets  to  their  fruit.  Turning  hogs  in  oi'charda, 
which  consume  the  faUen  fruit,  is  one  of  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  larvie,  which  produces  the  fly  of  the  next  sea«on. 

A  species  of  wine  is  made  from  apple  cider  by  adding  sugar 
and  alcohol.  Cider  may  be  kept  by  digging  under  ground  dry 
cellars,  and  covering  from  the  sun.  Vinegar  made  from  cider 
is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  easily  made  in  a  warm  place  by 
adding  a  little  mother  of  vinegar  to  the  soiir  cider  in  a  barrel. 
It  is  ready  for  use  in  a  few  weeks.  The  strength  and  purity  of 
vinegar,  as  determined  by  the  framers  of  the  United  States 
Pharmaeopceia,  is  as  follows :  "  One  fluid  ounce  is  saturated  by 
about  thirty  grains  of  crystallized  bicarb,  of  potassa.  It  affords 
no  precipitate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  is  not 
colored  by  sulphohydric  acid." 

Good  cider  is  deemed  a  pleasant,  wholesome  liquor  during 
the  heats  of  summer;  and  Mr.  Knight  has  asserted,  and  also 
eminent  medical  men,  that  strong,  astringent  ciders  have  been 
found  to  produce  nearly  the  same  effect  in  eases  of  putrid  fever 
as  Port  wine. 

The  nnfermented  juice  of  the  apple  consists  of  water  and  a 
peculiar  acid  called  malic  acid,  combined  with  the  saccharine 
principle.     Whore  a,  just  proportion  of  the  latter  is  wanting. 
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the  lic|;aor  will  be  poor  and  watery,  without  body,  veiy  difficalt 
to  preserve  and  manage.  In  the  process  of  fermentation,  the 
saccharine  principle  is  in  part  converted  to  alcohol.  Where 
the  proportion  of  the  saccharine  principle  is  wanting,  the  de- 
ficiency must  be  supplied  either  by  the  addition  of  a  saccharine 
sabatance  before  fennontalion,  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol 
after  fermentation;  for  every  one  must  know  that  all -good 
wine  or  cider  contains  it,  elaborated  by  fermentation,  either  in 
the  cask  or  in  tbo  reservoirs  at  the  distillery.  Tbe  best  and 
cheapest  kind  is  the  neutral  spirit — a  highly  rectified  and  taste- 
leaa  spirit,  obtained  from  New  England  rum.  Some,  however, 
object  to  any  addition  of  either  sugar  or  alcohol  to  scpply  defi- 
ciencies, forgetful  that  these  substances  are  the  very  elements 
of  which  all  wine,  cider,  and  vinous  liquors  are  composed. 
The  strength  of  the  cider  depends  on  the  speeifle  gravity  of 
tlio  juice  on  expression:  this  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
weighing,  or  by  the  hydrometer. 

Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  is  reputed  one  of  the  most  famous 
places  in  America  for  its  cider.  The  eider  apple  most  celebrated 
there  is  the  Harrison  apple,  a  native  fruit ;  and  cider  made  from 
this  fruit,  when  fined  and  fit  for  bottling,  frequently  brings  ten 
dollars  per  barrel,  according  to  Mr.  Oose.  This  and  the  Hughs' 
Virginia  Crab  are  the  two  most  celebrated  cider  apples  of 
America.  Old  trees,  growing  in  dry  soils,  produce,  it  is  said, 
the  best  cider.    A  good  cider  apple  is  saccharine  and  astringent. 

To  make  good  cider,  the  first  requisite  is  suitable  fruit ;  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  fruit  should  be  not  merely  mellow, 
but  thoroughly  mature,  rotten  apples  being  excluded ;  and  ripe, 
if  possible,  at  the  suitable  period,  or  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, or  from  the  first  to  the  middle,  after  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  season  is  past,  and  while  sufficient  warmth  yet  remains  to 
enable  the  fermentation  to  progress  slowly,  as  it  ought. 

The  fruit  should  bo  gathered  by  baud,  or  shaken  fVom  the 
tree  in  dry  weather,  when  it  is  at  perfect  maturity ;  and  the 
gi'ound  should  be  covered  with  coarse  cloths  or  Eussia  mats 
beneath,  to  prevent  bruising,  and  consequent  rottenness,  before 
the  grinding  commences.  Unripe  fruit  should  be  laid  in  large 
masses,  protected  from  dews  and  rain,  to  sioeat  and  hurry  on  its 
maturity,  when  the  suitable  time  for  making  approaches.  The 
earlier  fruits  should  be  laid  in  thin  layers  on  stagings,  to  pre- 
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serve  them  to  the  suitable  period  for  making,  protected  alilte 
from  rain  and  dews,  and  where  they  may  bo  benefited  by  cur- 
rents of  cool,  dry  air.  Bach  variety  should  be  kept  separate, 
that  tbose  ripening  at  the  same  period  should  be  ground  to- 
gether. 

Id  grinding,  the  most  perfect  machinery  should  be  used  to 
reduce  the  whole  fruit,  skin  and  seeds,  to  a  fine  pulp.  This 
should,  if  possible,  be  performed  in  cool  weather.  The  late 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  Hew  Jersey,  has  observed  emphatically,  that 
"  the  longer  a  cheese,  lies  after  being  ground,  before  pressing,  the  better 
for  the  cider,  provided  it  escapes  fermentation  until  the  pressing  is 
completed;"  and  he  further  observes,  "  that  a  sour  apple,  after 
being  bruised  on  one  side,  becomes  rich  and  sweet  after  it  has 
changed  to  a  brown  color,  while  it  yet  retains  its  acid  taste  on 
the  opposite  side."  When  the  pomaee  united  to  the  juice  is 
thus  suffered  for  a  time  to  remain,  it  undergoes  a  chemical 
change;  the  saccharine  principle  is  developed ;  it  will  be  found 
rich  and  sweet.  Sugar  is  in  this  case  produced  by  the  pro- 
longed union  of  the  bruised  pulp  and  juice,  which  could  never 
have  been  formed  in  that  quantity  had  they  been  sooner  sepa- 
rated. 

Mr.  Jonathan  ilice,  of  Marlborough,  who  made  the  premium 
cider  so  much  admired  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  appears  so 
sensible  of  the  important  eifeets  of  mature  or  fully  ripe  fruit, 
that,  provided  this  is  the  case,  he  is  willing  even  to  forego  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  portion  of  it  quite  rotten.  Let  me 
observe,  that  this  rottenness  must  be  the  effect,  in  part,  of 
bmises  by  improper  modes  of  gathering,  or  by  improper  mix- 
tures of  ripe  and  unripe  fruit.  He  always  chooses  cool  weather 
for  the  operation  of  grinding;  and  instead  of  suffering  the 
pomaoe  to  remain  but  twenty-fi>tir  hours  or  forty-eight  houre  at 
most  before  pressing,  as  others  have  directed,  he  suffera  it  to 
remain  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  provided  the  weather  will  admit, 
stirring  the  mass  daily  till  it  is  put  to  the  press.  See  his  com- 
munication in  vol.  vii,  p.  123,  N.  E.  Farmer. 

The  first  fermentation  in  eider  is  termed  the  vinous;  in  this 
the  sugar  is  decomposed,  and  loses  its  sweetness,  and  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol ;  if  the  fermentation  goes  on  too  rapidly, 
the  cider  is  injured ;  a  portion  of  alcohol  passes  off  with  the 
carbonic  acid. 
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Tbo  design  of  fi'equent  packings  is  principally  to  restrain  the 
fermentation  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
it  weakens  tbe  liquor.  It  is  not  generally  practiced,  although 
the  fineet  eider  is  often  produced  by  this  mode.  Various  other 
modes  are  adopted  with  the  view  of  restraining  fermentation — 
one  of  which  is  the  following :  After  a  few  gallons  of  cider  are 
poiu-ed  into  the  hogshead  into  which  the  cider  is  to  bo  placed 
when  racked  off,  a  rag  six  inches  long,  previously  dipped  in 
■melted  brimstone,  is  attached  by  a  wire  to  a  very  long,  tapering 
bung ;  on  the  match  being  lighted,  the  bung  is  loosely  inserted ; 
after  this  is  consumed,  the  cask  is  rolled  or  tumbled  till  the 
liquor  has  imbibed  the  gas,  and  then  filled  with  the  liquid. 
This  checks  the  fermentation ;  yet  the  French  writers  assure 
ns  that  the  effect  of  much  sulphuring  mnst  necessarily  render 
such  liquors  unwholesome. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  has  a  similar  effect;  the  crude 
oxide  is  rendered  friable  by  being  repeatedly  heated  red  hot, 
and  as  often  suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in  cold  water. 
When  finely  pulverized,  it  is  exposed  for  a  while  to  the  atmos- 
phere, till  it  has  imbibed  again  the  oxygen  which  had  been 
expelled  by  fire.  An  ounce  of  powder  is  deemed  sufficient  for 
a  barrel.  If  the  cider  is  desired  to  be  very  sweet,  it  must  be 
added  before  fermentation,  otherwise  not  till  afterward.  Mr, 
Knight,  from  his  long  experience  and  observation  in  a  country 
(Herefordshire,  England,)  famous  for  its  eider,  has  lately,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  stated  that  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation generally  takes  place  during  the  progress  of  the 
vinous,  and  that  the  liquor  from  the  commencement  is  imbibing 
oxygen  at  its  surface.  He  highly  recommends  that  new  char- 
coal, in  a  finely  pulverized  state,  be  added  to  the  liquor  as  it 
comes  fi-om  the  press,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  pounds  to  the 
hogshead,  to  be  intimately  incorporated;  "this  makes  the 
liquor  at  first  as  black  as  ink,  but  it  finally  becomes  remarkably 
fine." 

Dr.  Darwin  has  recommended  that  the  liquor,  as  soon  as  the 
pulp  has  risen,  should  be  jilacod  in  a  cool  situation,  in  casks  of 
remarkable  strength,  and  the  liquor  closely  confined  from  the 
beginning.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  with  good  success; 
the  fermentation  goes  on  slowly,  and  an  excellent  cider  is  gen- 
erally the  result. 
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A  handful  of  well  powdered  clay  lo  a  barrel  is  said  to  check 
the  ferine Dtation.  This  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mease.  And  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  cai'bonic  acid,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  liquid  from  imbibing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  a 
pint  of  olive  oil  has  been  reeoramended  to  each  hogshead.  The 
excellent  cider  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rice  was  prepared  by  adding 
two  gallons  of  New  England  rum  to  each  barrel  when  first 
made.  In  Fcbrnary  or  March  it  was  racked  off  in  clear 
weather,  and  two  quarts  more  of  M"ew  England  rum  added  to 
each  barrel.  Cider  well  fermented  may  be  froaen  down  to  any 
requisite  degree  of  strength.  In  freezing  the  watei-y  parts  are 
separated,  and  freeze  first,  and  the  stronger  parts  are  drawn  off 
from  the  centre.  I  finish  by  adding  the  following  general 
rales — ^they  will  answer  for  all  general  purposes  ;  they  are  the 
conclusions  from  what  is  previously  stated  :  1.  Gather  the  fruit 
according  to  the  foregoing  rules  ;  let  it  be  thoroughly  ripe  when 
ground,  which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  November. 
2.  Let  the  pomace  remain  from  two  to  four  days,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  stirring  it  every  day  till  it  is  put  to 
the  press.  3.  If  the  liqnor  is  deficient  in  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple, the  defect  may  be  remedied  in  the  beginning  by  the  addi- 
tion of  saccharine  substances  or  alcohol.  4.  Let  the  liquor  be 
immediately  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  in  remarkably  strong,  tight, 
sweet  casks ;  after  the  pulp  has  all  overflown,  confine  the  liquor 
down  by  driving  the  bung  hard,  and  by  sealing;  a  vent  must 
be  left,  and  the  spile  carefully  drawn  at  times,  but  oidy  when 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  cask  from  bursting.  The 
charcoal,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight,  deserves  trial. 

Fresh  and  sweet  pomace,  directly  from  the  press  and  boiled 
or  steamed,  and  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  meal,  is  a  valuable 
article  of  food,  or  for  fattening  horses,  cattle  and  swine. 

Sour  casks  ai'e  purified  by  pouring  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
water  and  adding  unslacked  lime ;  bung  up  the  cask  and  con- 
tinue shaking  it  till  the  lime  is  slacked.  Soda  and  chloride  of 
lime  are  good  for  purifying.  When  casks  are  emptied  to  be 
laid  by,  let  them  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  water  and  drained, 
then  pour  into  each  apint  of  cheap  alcohol,  shake  the  cask  and 
bung  it  tight,  and  it  will  remain  sweet  for  years.  Musty  casks 
should  be  condemned  to  other  uses.  Cider  should  not  be 
bottled  till  perfectly  fine,   otherwise  it    may  burst  the  bottles. 
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The  bottlea  should  be  strong  and  filled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
neck.  After  standing  an  hour,  they  should  be  corked  with 
velvet  eoi-ke.  The  lower  end  of  the  cork  ia  held  for  an  instant 
in  hot  water,  and  it  ia  then  instantly  afler  driven  down  with  a 
mallet.  The  bottles  must  bo  either  sealed  or  laid  on  their  Bides 
in  boxes,  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  cellar  and  covered  with  laj'era 
of  sand. 

Most  of  the  above  information  relative  to  cider  malting  is  de- 
rived from  the  American  Orchardist,  by  W.  K^nrick,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  whose  !ist  of  apple  and  other  nursery  trees  com- 
prehends almost  every  kind  desirable  .for  any  purpose. 

The  reader  will  find  very  explicit  instructions  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cider  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  vol.  vii,  p.  161;  in 
the  Lib.  of  Useful  Know,;  British  Huab.  vol.  ii,  p.  364;  Low's 
Pract,  Agr.  p.  379  ;  Croker,  On  the  Art  of  Making  and  Man- 
aging Cider;  in  the  Quart,  Journal  of  Agr.  vol,  viii,  p.  332,  by 
Mr.  Towers;  and  in  Baxter's  Agr.  Lib.  p.  135,  by  Andrew 
Crosse,  Esq.,  of  Somerset,  The  following  instructions  for 
taaking  eider  are  by  a  Devonshire  lady  :  Gather  the  fruit  when 
ripe ;  let  it  remain  in  a  heap  till  the  apples  begin  to  get  damp, 
then  grind  them  in  a  mill,  (^similar  to  a  mait  mill ;)  take  the  pulp 
and  put  it  into  a  large  press  like  a  cheeae  press,  only  on  a  much 
larger  scale ;  place  a  layer  of  reed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat  and 
a  layer  of  pulp  alternately  until  the  vat  is  full.  The  vat  is 
square,  and  the  ends  of  the  reed  must  be  allowed  to  turn  over 
every  layer  of  pulp,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  being  pressed  out  at 
the  sides.  The  layers  of  pulp  must  be  five  or  six  inches  thick. 
When  you  have  finished  making  your  cheese,  press  it  as  hard 
as  you  can,  and  let  it  remain  three  or  four  hours ;  then  out  down 
the  comers  of  it,  and  lay  them  on  the  top  with  a  reed  as  before; 
then  press  it  again  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  another  three  or 
four  hours,  Eepoat  this  process  as  long  as  necessary,  or  until 
the  cheese  is  (juite  diy.  It  takes  seven  bags  of  apples  for  one 
hogshead  of  cider,  and  the  vat  ought  to  bo  large  enough  to  make 
from  three  to  four  hogsheads  at  a  time.  The  beat  sort  of  apple 
to  make  mild  cider  is  the  hard  bitter-sweet.  Any  sort  of  sour 
apple  will  do  to  make  the  harsh  cider.  The  liquor  m.ust  be 
strained  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  largo  vessel,  and  allowed  to 
ferment  for  three  or  four  days,  taking  off  the  soum  as  it  rises; 
then  rack  it,  and  put  it  into  casks  stopped  down  quite  close. 
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Before  the  eidor  ia  put  into  the  cask,  a  match  is  made  of  new 
liner,  and  attached  to  a  wire,  is  lighted  and  put  into  the  caak 
and  the  bung  is  put  in  to  keep  the  wire  fronn  falling  into  it. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  match  is  removed  and  the  eider  poured 
into  the  cask  while  yet  full  of  the  smoke, 

A  person  would  require  three  or  four  years  experience  before 
he  would  be  ciualified  to  superintend  the  making  of  eweet  or 
mild  eider.  Much  depends  on  the  year,  or  rather  on  Ihe 
ripening  of  the  apples;  it  should  be  the  second,  not  the  _;irsi 
falling ;  and  the  "  green  bitter-sweet,"  and  the  "  pocket-apple," 
are  the  best  for  making  it.  After  pounding,  isinglass  and 
brimstone  are  used  to  sweeten  and  fine  it,  and  many  other  in- 
gredients. 

The  sweet  cider,  above  described,  ia  distinct  from  the  other 
two  kinds  of  cider,  (the  harah  and  mild.)  Cider,  according  to 
Brande,  contains  about  nine  eight-sevenths  parts  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  It  is  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  use  much 
bodily  exercise,     Willich's  Dom.  Enc;  McOnlloeh's  Com.  Diet. 

The  Sumter  Watchman,  1863,  recommends  a  jelly  made  from 
eider :  Boil  cider  to  the  consistency  of  syrup,  and  let  it  cool — 
no  sugar  need  be  added — said  to  be  excellent  for  convalescents. 

Xfnder  this  genus,  I  insert  the  following  from  Chaptal's  Chem- 
istry Applied  to, Agriculture,  as  the  sabject  of  the  mannfaeture. 
of  Iiiquors  from  fruits,  grain,  ete.,  is  important  in  the  present 
exigency  of  high  duties,  etc.:  "  Cfood  water  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  wholesome  drink;  but  man  has  almost  everywhere  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  using  fermented  liquors,  and  this  habit  has 
created  in  him  a  want  of  them;  so  that  if  he  be  deprived  of 
their  use,  he  loses  his  strength  and  energy,  and  becomes  loss 
able  to  work.  The  best  fermented  drink  is  wine  ;  but  excepting 
the  wine  countries,  where  the  low  price  of  ordinary  wine 
renders  the  use  of  it  common,  tho  laborer  has  seldom  the  means 
of  procuring  it  daily.  It  is,  thoroforo,  necessary  that  its  place 
should  elsewhere  be  supplied  by  such  other  liquors  as  will  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  effect,  and  this  is  done  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  grains,  fruits,  milk,  the  sap  of  trees,  etc.,  from  the 
product  of  which  there  is  formed  in  Earope  a  great  variety  of 
liquors;  some  of  these  have  become  very  important  articles  of 
consumption  and  of  commerce.  The  peasants,  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  disti'icts,  have  acquired  the  habit  of  preparing  their 
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liquors  from  the  fermentation  of  most  of  tbeso  substances ;  and 
as  the  only  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  furnish  information  in 
regard  to  estending  and  perfecting  theec  proeeesca,  1  shall 
confine  myself  to  pointing  out  such  methods  as  are  easily  exe- 
cuted, and  which  require  the  employment  of  such  substances 
only  as  are  everywhere  in  the  bands  of  the  agricnlturiet ; 

"All  mucilaginous  fmita,  all  fleshy  etone  fruits,  excepting 
those  which  yield  oil,  all  grains  which  contain  gluten,  sugar,  or 
starch,  are  capabie  of  undergoing  tbe  Bpiritous  or  alcoholic  fer- 
utentation. 

"The  expressed  juice  of  aaccbarino  fruits  may  bo  made  to 
ferment  by  exposure  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat.  The  method 
most  commonly  pui-sued  is  that  of  crushing  or  grinding  tlie 
fruits,  and  thus  fermenting  the  pulp  with  the  juice ;  in  this 
manner  are  treated  apples,  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  etc, 

"For  such  fruits  as  are  not  very  juicy,  but  contain,  however, 
some  sugar  and  mucilage,  and  for  such  as  can  be  made  to  keep 
better  by  being  dried,  some  water  la  employed  to  mix  and 
dissolve  the  fermentable  principles.  In  this  class  of  fruits  may 
be  placed  those  of  the  service  tree,  the  cornelian  cherry,  the 
medlar,  the  mulberry,  the  privet,  the  juniper,  the  Neapolitan 
medlar,  the  thorn  apple,  the  wild  plum,  etc.,  and  with  them  the 
dried  fruits  of  the  plum  and  fig  tree,  and  somo  of  the,  other 
trees  and  shrubs  before  mentioned. 

"To  produce  the  development  of  the  saccharine  principle  in 
bread  corns  by  germination,  they  must  be  moistened  with 
water;  the  spiritous  fes-mentation  is  afterward  excited  in  Ihem 
by  immersing  them  in  water  containing  the  yeast  of  beer,  or 
leaven  made  of  wheat  flour.  The  operation  of  germination 
may  even  be  suppressed  by  mixing  the  meal  with  a  portion  of 
leaven  and  of  lukewarm  water.  This  dough  may  be  allowed 
to  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  may  then  be  gradually 
diluted  with  water ;  fermentation  will  take  place  in  a  few  hours, 
and  will  go  on  regularly  during  two  or  three  days.  As  di- 
rections for  the  manufacture  of  cider,  perry  and  beer  for  general 
consumption  are  much  less  necessary  here  than  thu^e  for  pro- 
curing for  farmers,  (or  soldiers,  I  add,)  wholesome  liquore  at  a 
trifling  expense,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  this  object. 
Grapes  furnish  thebest  liquor,  and  that  in  the  greatest  quantity ; 
but    when   this   is  drunk  clear,  it  sei'vcs  but  little  purpose  for 
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queiicliing  thirst ;  when  made  nse  of  in  large  c[iiaTititiea,  it  im- 
pairs the  Btrongth.  Tbe  liquor  cailled  piquette,  whicb  is  manu- 
factured by  our  farmei-s,  supplies  advantageously  the  place  of 
wine,  serving  as  a  tonic,  and  at  the  same  time  qaenehiug  thirst. 
Fiquette  is  made  from  the  pressed  and  fermented  mash  of  red 
grapes,  by  means  of  w^ater  filtrated  throagh  it  till  it  acquires,  in 
some  degree,  the  color  and  appearance  of  wine ;  it  is,  even  in 
this  state,  a  better  drink  than  water,  inasmuch  as  it  is  slightly 
tonic ;  its  good  qualities  may,  however,  be  much  increased  by 
fermentation.  Fiquette  can  be  kept  but  a  short  time  unchanged, 
and,  from  this  tendency  to  sour,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  bo 
made  only  in  such  quantities  as  are  immediately  wanted,  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  it  should  be  continued  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  For  this  purpose  the  pressed  mash  of 
I'ed  gi'apes  is  put  into  a  cask,  care  being  taken  to  crowd  it  in  till 
the  cask  is  completely  full,  after  which  it  is  hermetically  closed, 
so  ae  to  exclude  air  and  moisture,  and  set  in  a  cool,  di-y  place. 
When  the  fiquette  is  to  be  prepared  for  use,  the  head  is  taken 
out  of  the  ca^k,  and  water  is  thrown  upon  the  mash  until  the 
whole  mass  is  moistened  with  it,  and  the  water  stands  upon 
the  top;  fcrmenlation  soon  takes  place,  as  becomes  evident  by 
the  light  foam  which  ai-ises ;  it  is  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day;  from  this  time  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  off 
for  daily  use — the  place  of  the  portion  removed  being  supplied 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  water  thrown  in  upon  the  top  of  the 
mash.  In  this  manner  a  cask  of  mash,  of  the  capacity  of  sixty- 
six  gallons,  may  famish  about  fonr  gallons  of  drink  per  diem, 
and  will  continue  to  yield  it  for  about  twenty  days, 

"As  the  mash  of  white  grapes  cannot  be  made  to  ferment 
with  the  juice,  this  last  is  separated  and  put  into  casks  to  fer- 
ment by  itself,  and  the  piquette  is  then  made  by  adding  to  the 
mash  the  necessary  quantity  of  water.  This  liquor  is  more 
epiritous  than  that  made  from  red  grapes,  and  keeps  better;  it 
is,  therefore,  reserved  for  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
If  instead  of  throwing  pure  water  upon  the  mash  ae  is  every- 
where donp,  this  liquid  should  first  be  slightly  sweetened  and 
healed,  and  then  receive  the  addition  of  a  little  yeast,  piquette 
of  a  very  superior  quality  would  be  obtained.  In  the  absence 
of  yeast  or  leaven,  the  scum  which  arises  upon  wine,  especially 
white  wine,  during  fermentation,    may  bo  used  for  the   same 
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purijose ;  this  foam  or  aciira  may  be  dned,  and  thus  pruserved 
for  use  witbout  undergoiug  any  change. 

"  Well  made  fiqwette  is  a  very  wholesome  drink  for  contilry 
people,  for  its  tonic  properties,  as  well  as  its  power  of  quenching 
thirst ;  it  is  far  preferable,  as  a  daily  drink,  to  wine ;  but  this 
resource  is  only  local,  as  in  moat  countries  that  are  most  fruitful 
in  grapes,  if  the  harvest  fall  short,  there  can  be  but  little 
piquette  made;  it  is  necespary  then  to  be  able  to  supply  its 
place  from  some  other  source,  and  this  is  done  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  certain  frnita. 

"  Apples  and  Pears,  as  being  the  fruits  that  are  most  abund- 
antly produced,  are  the  most  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  mauu- 
.  factoring  Liquors.  A  mixture  of  the  two  produces  a  more 
wholesome  article  of  drink  than  does  either  treated  separately. 
The  juic^  of  plums  and  other  fruits  may  likewise  be  added, 
as  their  astringency  renders  the  liquor  more  tonic.  Excellent 
liquor  may  be  produced,  both  from  apples  and  pcara,  by  fol- 
lowing the  well  known  method  of  making  cider,  which  consists 
in  grinding  the  fruit  with  a  millstone  and  fermenting  the  pulp 
and  juice  together;  but  upon  farms,  where  we  seldom  find  the 
means  of  preserving  liqnors  unchanged,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
processes  be  simple,  and  such  as  can  be  made  use  of  for  pre- 
paring them  as  they  are  needed.  I  shall,  theretbre,  recommend 
the  following  method  :  Begin  to  collect  the  apples  and  pcara 
which  fall  from  the  trees  toward  the  end  of  August,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  till  they  have  arrived  at  maturity ;  cut  them  in 
pieces  as  fast  as  Lhey  arc  gathered ;  dry  them  first  in  the  sun 
and  afterward  in  an  oven  from  which  the  bread  has  been  drawn. 
If  the  fruit  be  well  dried  in  this  manner,  though  it  may  grow 
dark  colored,  it  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  several  years. 
When  drink  is  to  be  prepared  from  these  dried  fruits,  put  about 
sixty  pounds  of  them  into  a  cask,  which  contain  sixty-six 
gallons ;  fill  the  cask  with  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  four  or 
five  days;  after  which,  draw  off  the  fermented  liquor  for  use. 
The  liquor  thus  prepared  is  veiy  agi'eeable  to  the  taste  ;  when 
put  into  bottles  it  fermenta  eo  aa  to  throw  out  the  cork  as 
frothing  Champagne  wine  does.  Though  wholesome  and 
agreeable,  it  may  become  still  more  conducive  to  health  by 
mixing  with  the  apples  and  pears  one-twentieth  of  the  dried 
berries  of  the  service  tree,  Amelanchier  canadensis,  (Aronia  botrya- 
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pium,  Ell.  Sk.,  which  grows  in  the  Carol inas,)  and  one-thirtieth 
of  juniper  berries;  from  these  the  liquor  acquires  a  slightly 
bitter  taste,  and  the  flavor  of  the  juniper  berries,  which  is  very 
refreshing,  and  it  is  besides  rendered  tonic  and  anti-putrescent. 
The  use  of  this  drink  is  one  of  the  surest  means  that  can  be 
taken  by  the  husbandman  for  preserving  himself  from  those 
diseases  to  which  he  is  liable  in  autumn,  and  for  the  attacks  of 
which  he  is  preparing  the  way  during  the  greatest  heats  of 
summer. 

'■  After  the  spiritous  portions  of  the  liqaor  have  been  drawn 
off,  veiy  agreeable  pi^wette  may  be  made  from  the  pulp  which 
remains  in  the  cask;  for  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to 
crush  the  fruit,  which  is  already  soft,  and  to  add  to  it  as  mueh 
lukewarm  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  has  been 
added,  as  will  fill  the  cask,  fermentation  commencing  in  a  short 
time,  and  terminating  in  three  or  four  days.  To  flavor  this 
liquor  and  render  it  slightly  tonic,  there  may  be  added  to  it 
before  fermentation  a  handful  of  vervain,  three  or  four  pounds 
of  elderberries,  and  of  jauiper  berries. 

"  Cherries,  and  particularly  the  small  bitter  ehei-ries,  when 
ground  and  afterward  fermented  in  a  cask,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  mash  of  grapes,  and  then  pressed  to  se])arate  the  juice 
from  the  pulp,  furnish  a  liquor  containing  much  spirit.  The 
wine  made  from  cherries,  when  distilled,  affords  an  excellent 
liquor,  which,  although  not  exactly  the  same  as  ihe  good 
Kirschwasser  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  yet  a  valuable  drink,  and  is 
sold  in  commerce  under  the  same  name. 

"  The  berries  of  the  Service  tree,  dried  in  an  oven,  and  put 
into  a  cask  in  the  proportion  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pounds  of  frait  to  twenty-six  and  a  half  gallons  of  water, 
furnish,  after  four  or  five  days  fermentation,  a  very  good  drink. 
Plums  and  figs,  dried  either  by  the  sun  or  in  an  oven,  may  be 
made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose.  In  order  to  render  the 
liquor  more  wholesome  or  more  agreeable,  several  kinds  may 
be  mixed  together,  and  thus  the  defects  of  one  kind  may  be 
compensated  for  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  other.  A  few 
-handfols  of  the  red  fruit  of  the  bird-catcher  service  free  coun- 
teract the  flat,  sweetish  taste  of  certain  other  fruits. 

"  In  our  farming  districts  the  bcn-ies  of  the  Juniper  are  care- 
fully collected  and  fermented,  in  the  proportion  of  about  thirty 
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pounds  of  berriea  to  thirty-eight  and  a  half  gallons  of  water. 
The  drink  procured  from  these  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
possible,  but  it  requires  a  little  use  to  reconcile  one  to  the  odor 
andflavor  of  it;  those,  however,  who  drink  it,  prefer  it  after  a 
short  time  to  any  other  licLuor.  The  juice  of  the  janipercon- 
tributes  so  much  to  health  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
its  being  mixed,  in  greater  or  leas  quantities,  with  all  fruits 
which  are  to  be  subjected  to  fermentation;  its  flavor  alone  will 
disgaise  tbo  taste  of  such  liquors  as,  without  being  unwhole- 
some, are  flat,  sickish  or  otherwise  unpleasant.  Count  Chaptal 
probably  refers  here  to  Ibo  juniper  growing  in  Holland,  from 
which  gin  is  procured.  Our  common  red  cedar,  growing  in 
South  Carolina,  (Juniperus  Virginiana,)  is  closely  related  to  the 
European  juniper,  and  the  berries,  perhaps,  may  be  used  in 
flavoring  drinks  and  the  leaves  employed  in  place  of  savin.  8eo  ■ 
Juniperus. 

"  The  rinds  of  Oranges  or  Lemons,  aromatic  plants,  Angelica 
roots,  (grow  in  South  Carolina,)  Peach  leaves,  etc.,  may  likewise 
be  mixed. with  any  of  these  fruits  which  are  naturally  too  sweet 
and  thus  serve  to  raise  the  flavor  of  the  fermented  liquor,  and 
render  it  more  strenglbening  and  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
attack  of  disease, 

"  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  by  the  application  of  the  true 
principles  of  science,  and  by  employing  only  those  products 
which  nature  yields  us  abundantly  and  without  expense,  we  can 
procure  for  the  husbandman  a  variety  of  drinks  more  healthy, 
more  agreeable,  and  better  adapted  for  quenching  thirst  than 
the  weak  and  imperfectly  fermiinted  wines  made  from  green 
grapes. 

"  I  have  limited  myself  to  pointing  out  the  simplest  methods 
in  which  such  articles  as  are  within  the  reach  of  every  peasant 
may  be  made  use  of;  if  such  liquors  as  are  more  spiritous  be 
wished,  they  caii  be  obtained  by  dissolving  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  the  coarsest  kinds  of  sugar  in  from  five  and  a  half  to 
ten  and  a  half  gallons  of  warm  water,  and  throwing  the  solution 
upon  the  mash  when  the  cawk  is  filled  with  it,  supposing  the 
cask  to  contain  sixty-six  gallons.  To  this  may  be  added  any 
number  of  pounds  of  raisins. 

"Liquors  suitable  for  drinking  may  likewise  be  manufactured 
from  the  sap  of  several  kinds  of  trees,     In  Uermany,  Holland 
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and  some  parts  of  Prussia,  ae  soon  as  the  returning  warmth  of 
spring  begins  to  cause  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  holes  two  or  three 
inches  deep  are  bored  with  a  gimlet  in  the  trunks  of  the  Birch 
trees;  through  the  straws  which  are  introduced  into  the  gimlet 
holes  there  flows  out  a  clear,  sweet  juice,  which  after  having 
been  fermented  for  a  few  days,  becomes  a  sprightly  liquor,  that 
is  drank  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  with  much  pleas- 
ure. It  is  thought  by  them  to  be  very  serviceable  in  counter- 
acting atfectiona  of  the  kidneys,  stomach,  etc.  A  single  tree  will 
furnish  a  quantity  of  drink  sufficient  to  last  three  or  four  per- 
sons a  week.  The  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  fabricate 
their  colore  from  the  sap  of  the  eoeoanut  tree.  The  savages  of 
America  prepare  their  chica  from  the  juico  of  the  maize,  and  the 
drink  of  the  negi'oes  of  Congo  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
palm  tree. 

'■It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sap  of  all  those  trees  which 
afford  a  saccharine  substance  can  be  made  to  yield  a  spiritous 
liquor,  but  I  mention  only  these  few  as  instances,  because  our 
own  wants  may  be  abundantly  supplied  from  our  fruits  and 
grain. 

"The  fermentation  of  Hye  and  Barley  has  afforded,  from  time 
immemorial,  a  liquor  which  has  supphed  the  place  of  wine  for. 
the  use  of  the  common  people  in  nearly  all  those  countries  in 
which  the  vine  cannot  he  made  to  flourish  ;  in  those  where  wine 
is  made  abundantly,  the  use  of  Beer  is  still  very  extensive,  both 
on  account  of  the  nutritive  qualitiee  which  it  possesses  in  a  high 
degree,  and  its  power  of  quenching  thirst.  Though  beer  may 
be  brewed  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
single  family,  I  shall  enter  into  no  explanation  of  the  process. 
In  Enssia  a  wholesome  drink  called  quass  is  made.  One-lenth 
part  of  the  rye  to  be  employed  in  its  manufacture  is  steeped  in 
water  till  it  becomes  soft  ;  it  is  then  spread  thinly  upon  planks 
in  a  place  warm  enough  to  produce  germination,  and  it  is  there 
sprinkled  occasionally  with  warm  water.  The  remainder  of  the 
rye,  after  having  been  ground,  is  mixed  with  the  germinated 
grain,  and  the  whole  is  diluted  with  two  gallons  and  a  half  of 
boiling  water;  the  vessel  is  then  set  into  an  oven,  from  which 
bread  has  just  been  drawn,  or  exposed  to  an  equivalent  degree 
of  heat,  during  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours;  if  the  vessel  be 
put  into  an  oven  which  it  is  necessary  to  heat  every  day,  it  may 
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be  removed  during  baking,  and  returned  again  after  the  bread 
is  taken  out.  After  tbie  first  operation,  the  fermented  eubetauce 
is  diluted  by  mixing  with  it  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  at 
the  temperature  of  12=  or  15°.  (If  of  the  Centigrade,  53°  to 
59°;  if  of  Eeaumur,tofi-om59°to65°.)  This  mixture  is  stirred 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  allowed  to  settle.  As  soon  aa  a  de- 
posit is  formed  and  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  it  is  then  thrown 
into^a  cask,  where  ferhieiitation  takes  place;  this  is  completed 
in  a  few  days,  when  the  cask  is  removed  into  a  cellar,  and  the 
quass  soon  becomes  clear.  It  is  in  this  state  that  it  is  drank  by 
the  peasants;  but  it  is  much  improved  by  being  drawn  off  in 
jugs  as  soon  as  it  has  formed  its  deposit  in  the  cask,  and  bottled, 
after  having  been  preserved  in  these  vessels  till  it  has  become 
clear.  The  liquor  prepared  ia  this  manner  lias  a  vinons  and 
sharp  flavor,  which  is  not  unpleasant.  The  color  of  it  is  not 
very  precise,  being  of  a  yellowish  white.  The  imperfections  of 
quass  might  easily  be  remedied  by  adding  wild  apples,  or  pears, 
or  juniper  berries,  to  the  fermented  substances.  The  fermented 
liquor  might  be  racked  off  several  times  from  its  lees,  and  clari- 
fied by  the  same  process  which  we  use  for  wine.  The  diiferent 
deposits  which  are  formed  during  the  manufacture  of  quass  are 
entirely  of  malt,  and  afford  a  nourishing  and  fattening  food  for 
animals."  The  reader  is  referred  to  same  authority  for  other 
methods  of  manufacturing  drinks,  beverages,  etc.,  ft-om  articles 
furnished  on  onr  farms. 

On  the  subject  of  fermentation,  Ohaptal  gives  the  following 
hints  which  may  avail  us  in  onr  experiments  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  wine.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  convey  some  doctrines 
similar  to  those  brought  forward  by  Professor  William  Hume, 
of  South  Carolina,  in  his  ingenious  essay: 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  French  Grapes,  when  ripe,  contain 
such  proportions  of  sugar  and  the  vegeto-animal  principles  as 
are  well  adapted  for  producing  the  vinous  fermentation;  but 
when  the  summer  ia  cold  or  damp  the  proportion  of  sugar  is 
less,  and  the  predominance  of  the  mucilage  (it  is  from  this  mu- 
cilage that  vinegar  is  formed)  renders  the  liquor  weak.  In  this 
case  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  which  is  developed  is  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  wine  from  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  at  the 
return  of  heat  a  new  fermentation  takes  place,  the  product  of 
which  is  vinegar.     This  evil  may  be  easily  obviated  by  artificial 
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means ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  liquor  such  a  quantity 
of  sugar  as  would  naturally  have  boeii  found  in  it  under  usual 
circum stances."  Professor  Hume  advises  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol, I  believe,  to  preserve  the  wine  from  the  acetic  fermentation. 
See,  also,  "  Treatise  on  Rural  Chemistry,"  by  Ed.  Solly.  P.  R.  S. 
From  Load.  ed.  Philada.  1852  ;  articles  on  manufacture  of  wine, 
brandy,  etc.,  from  fruits  and  vegetables.  Several  articles  on 
manufacture  of  wine  can  bo  found  in  Patent  Office  Eeporta, 
See  "  Grape," 

A  harvest  drink  is  made  by  adding  ten  gallons  of  water  to 
half  a  gallon  of  molasses,  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and  four  ounces  of 
ginger.  Let  the  water  be  fresh  from  the  spring  or  well;  stir 
the  whole  well  together,  and  a  refreshing  drink  is  obtained. 

PEAR,  (^Pyr US  communis.) 

Frnit  trees,  particularly  the  pear,  were  formally  introduced 
into  hedge-rows.  It  was  objected  that  depredations  would  be 
made  upon  the  hedge.  Gerard,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  three 
hundred  years  ago  said:  "The  poore  will  breake  downe  our 
hedges,  and  weo  have  the  least  part  of  the  fruit.  Forward,  in 
the  name  of  God;  grafte,  sot,  plant,  and  nourish  up  trees  in 
every  corner  of  your  ground.  The  labor  is  small,  the  cost  is 
nothing,  the  commodity  is  groat;  yourselves  shall  have  plenty, 
the  poore  shall  have  somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  relieve  their 
necessity,  and  God  shall  rewai'do  your  goode  mindea  and  dilU- 
genee."  See  paper  on  "Best  trees  for  hedges,"  in  Pat.  Office 
Reports,  1854,  p.  416.  To  manufacture  perry,  cider,  etc.,  con- 
sult Wilson's  Rural  Oyc;  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  etc.;  see, 
also,  "Apple." 

Dr.  John  Lindley  has  written  a  most  instructive  article  on 
Fecundation  inplants,  physiological  principles,  and  methods  upon 
which  fruits  are  produced.  See  his  "  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden,"  and  a  condensation  in  Patent  Office  Reports, 
1856,  p.  244.  He  says  that  some  fruits  of  excellent  qualities  are 
bad  bearers,  and  recommends  the  following  modes  of  remedying 
these  defects :  1st,  by  ringing  the  bark  ;  2d,  by  bending  branches 
downward ;  3d,  by  training ;  4th,  by  the  nse  of  different  kinds 
of  stocks.  All  those  practices  are  intended  to  produce  the  same 
effects  by  different  waysr  "Physiologists  know  that  whatever 
tends  to  cause  a  rapid  diffusion  of  the  sap  and  secretions  of  any 
plant,  causes  also  the  formation  of  leaf  buds  instead  of  ilower 
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buds;  and  that  whatever  on  the  contrary  tends  to  cause  au 
accumulation  of  sap  and  secrotioos,  haa  tho  effect  of  producing 
flower  buds  in  abundance;"  so  that  a  flower  bud  is  often  only  a 
contracted  branch,  By  arresting  the  motions  of  the  flaids  and 
secretions  in  a  tree,  we  promote  the  production  of  flower  buds. 
See,  also,  same  volume,  for  mode  of  preservation  and  transpor- 
tation of  seeds,  with  the  longevity  of  seeds,  their  utility  and 
germinative  powers.  A  long  list  is  given  of  the  length  of  time 
which  seeds  can  ba  preserved. 

MOUNTAIN-ASH;  MT.  SUMACH,  (Pyrus  Americana,  D. 
C.  SorhuB  microoarpa,  Ph.,  acwparia,  Ms.)  Highest  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina.    Pruit  acid. 

This  plant  yields  malic  acid.  I  insert  the  following  from 
Ure's  Dictionary,  (Farmer's  Encyclopcedia :) 

Malio  acid.  This  vegetable  acid  exists  in  the  jnicea  of  many 
fruits  and  plants,  alone,  or  associated  with  the  citric,  tartaric, 
and  oxalic  acids ;  and  occasionally  combined  with  potash  or 
lime.  Unripe  apples,  pears,  sloes,  barberries,  the  berries  of  the 
monntain-iwh,  elder-berries,  currants,  goose-berries,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  bilberries,  bramble-berries,  whortleberries, 
cherries,  ananas,  afford  malic  acid;  the  house-leek  and  purslane 
contain  the  malate  of  lime. 

Tho  acid  may  be  obtained  most  conveniently  from  the  juice 
of  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  or  barberries.  This  must 
be  clarified  by  mixing  with  white  of  egg,  and  heating  the  mix- 
ture to  ebullition  ;  then  filtering — digesting  the  clear  lic|uor 
with  carbonate  of  lead  till  it  becomes  neutral;  and  evaporating 
the  saline  solution  till  crystals  of  malate  of  lead  be  obtained. 
These  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by  re- 
cry  stalliaation.  On  dissolving  the  white  salt  in  water,  and 
passing  ,a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solu- 
tion, the  lead  will  be  all  separated  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret, 
and  the  liquor,  after  filtration  and  evaporation,  will  yield  yel- 
low, granular  crystals,  or  cauliflower  concretions,  of  malio  acid, 
which  may  be  blanched  by  redissolution  and  digestion  with 
bone-black,  and  re  crystallization. 

Malic  acid  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour  taste,  deliquesces  by 

absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  fuses 

at  150°  Fahr.,  is  decomposed  at  a  heat  of  348°,  and  affords  by 

distillation  a  peculiar  acid — the  pyromalic.    It  consists,  in  100 

13 
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parts,  of  41.47  carbon,  3.51  hydrogeo,  and  55.02  oxygen ;  having 
nearly  the  same  compoeition  aa  citric  acid.  A  crude  malic  acid 
might  be  economically  extracted  from  the  I'ruit  of  the  mountain- 
ash,  {Sorhus  aeuparia,')  applicable  to  many  purposes ;  but  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  manufactured  npon  a  great  scale.  Dem, 
Blem  de  Bot.  655.  The  flowers  are  purgative.  The  oil  from 
the  young  branches  is  caustic,  and  is  employed  against  ring- 
worm. M.  Dusaauce  says  that  the  leaves  are  used  for  tanning 
leather.  The  bark,  eaye  Bafineaque,  smells  and  tastes  like  cherry 
bark,  but  more  astringent;  is  anti-septic,  and  contains  prusale 
acid,  used  like  cinchona  in  fevers  and  other  diseases.  This 
plant,  Fynis  communis,  and  species  of  Cratcegus,  yield  an  alka- 
loid called  secalina  or  propylamin,  considered  by  Dr.  Awenarius, 
of  St.  Petersbui'g,  to  bo  a  true  specific  for  rheumatic  affections, 
acute  and  chronic.  He  adds  twenty-four  drops  of  propylamin 
to  six  ounces  of  mint  watei-  with  two  drachms  of  sugar,  and 
gives  doses  of  a  tablespoonfoi  every  two  hours.  Parrish,  Pract. 
Pharm.  and  Proctor  in  Proc.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.  1867  ;  Ain.  J. 
Pharm.  xxx5,  125  and  222. 

WILD  OUERANT;  SHADE  TREE;  SERVICE  TREE, 
(^Amelanckier  canadensis,  L.  Aronia  botryapium,  of  Ell,  Sk.) 
Upper  country;  Sarrazins  PI.,  St,  John's,  S.  C;  woods  Ela.  fo 
Miss.,  Chapman  ;  Newbern,  Groom's  Catalogue. 

Upon  examining  with  a  sharp  instrument  the  speciniena  of 
various  Southern  woods,  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Elliott 
Society  by  Professor  L,  R.  Gibbes,  Dr.  A.  M.  Foster,  and  W. 
Wi'agg  Smith,  Esq.,  I  was  struck  with  the  singular  weight, 
density  and  fineness  of  this  wood.  I  tbink  I  can  confidently 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  to  be  experimented  with  by 
the  wood  engraver.  It  is  alto,  it  will  be  observed,  closely 
allied  to  the  apple,  pear,  etc.,  which  are  ail  hai'd.  From  my 
brief  examination  j»f  the  excellent  and  useful  collection  above 
refet'red  to,  I  would  arrange  the  hard  woods  as  follows,  those 
just  cited  taking  the  first  rank:  next  in  order,  Dogwood,  Far- 
cleherry,  (Va-ccinium  arboreum,)  Redberry,  (Azalea  nudifiora,} 
and  Kalmia  latifolia.  The  Holly  (Ilex  opaca)  I  find  to  be  quite 
hard  when  well  dried.  The  beech,  (Fagus  sylvatiea,')  the  horn- 
beam, {Ostrya  Virginica,)  indigenous  plants,  have  all  been  recom- 
mended for  the  purposes  of  the  engraver. 

While  engaged  in  completing  a  number  of  wood  engravings 
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for  my  Prize  Essay  for  the  Soulli  Carolina  Medical  Association, 
I  used  a  piece  of  well  seasoned  dogwood,  and  obtained  a  very 
good  impresaion  from  coarse  figures  cut  with  thegraver'e  tools, 
I  find  that  none,  so  far  experimented  with,  equal  the  boxwood, 
but  I  have  not  yet  fully  tested  the  w^ooda  put  to  season.  See 
Kalmia,  etc. 

See  apple,  (Pyrus  .malus,')  for  stimulating  beverages  made  from 
the  fruit  of  the  service  tree. 

Frunus  Virginiana.  See  Cerasus.  Several  South  Carolina 
speeieg  furnish  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  often  employed  for 
various  domestic  purposes. 

TILDCHBBEY,    }   ^msm  serctma,  T.  taT^y. 
'    j   Frunus  Ymjiniana,  Ell.  St. 
DiflFwsed  in  upper  and  lower  districts ;  Newbern.     FI,  May. 

TJ.  S.  Disp.  576;  Journal  Phil,  Coll.  Pharm.  x,  197,  and  xiv, 
37  i  Bberle,  Mat.  Med.  300 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  389 ;  Pe.  Mat. 
Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  538 ;  Le  Mat.  Med.  ii,  487 ;  Phil.  Trans. 
418,  and  Michaux,  H.  Am.  Sylva,  ii,  205 ;  Ball  and  G^r.  Mat.' 
Med.  273;  CuUen,  Mat.  Med.  288;  Lind.  Kat.  Syet.  Bot.  147; 
"Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Gfriffith,  Med.  Bot.  288;  Carson's  lUnst. 
Med.  Bot.  pt.  1.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  indigenons  plants.  The  bark  unites  with  a  tonic  power 
the  property  of  calming  in-itation  and  diminishing  nervous 
excitability,  "  adapted  to  cases  where  the  digestive  powers  are 
impaired,  and  with  general  and  local  irritation  existing  at  the 
same  time,"  It  is  pecaliarly  suited  to  the  hectic  fever  attend- 
ing scrofula  and  consumption,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  excita- 
bility which  it  induces,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
contained  in  it.  Bborle  states  that  the  cold  infusion  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  his  pulse  from  seventy-five  to  fifty  strokes  in 
the  minute.  In  a  case  of  hypertrophy  with  incret^ed  action  of 
the  heart,  I  tried  the  infusion  of  this  plant,  taken  in  large 
quantities,  according  to  Br,  Bberle's  plan,  but  without  very 
satisfactory  results.  It  was  persisted  in  for  three  weeks;  the 
patient,  a  gentleman  aged  twenty-five,  of  nervous  temperament, 
drinking  several  ounces  of  it  three  times  a  day.  The  force  of 
the  circniation  was  at  first  diminished ;  but  the  abatement  was 
not  progressive ;  the  individual  was  not  made  any  w^orse  by  it. 
Tincture  of  digitalis  had  been  likewise  used  with  no  beneficial 
effects,     Br,  Wood  speaksof  the  employment  of  the  wild  cherry 
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in  the  general  debility  following  inflammatory  fever.  It  is 
valuable,  also,  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  neuralgic  symptoms. 
Mer.  and  do  L.  nict.  de  M.  Med.  v,  159 ;  Bull  dea  Sci.  M6d.  si, 
303.  The  bark  is  indicated  whenever  a  tonic  is  necessary,  from 
impairment  of  the  constitntion  by  syphilis,  dyspepsia,  pulmonary 
or  lumbar  abscess,  etc.  I  am  informed  by  a  correspondent 
tbat  he  finds  equal  parts  of  this  bark,  rhubarb,  and  the  gum 
exuding  from  the  peach  tree,  {Amygdalvs  communis^  which  iike- 
wiee  affords  Prussic  acid,  when  combined  with  brandy  and 
white  sugar,  an  excellent  remedy  in  dysentery  and  diarrbcea ; 
one  ounce  of  each  is  added  to  one  pint  of  brandy,  with  a  snffi- 
cient  quantity  of  white  sugar,  a  tableapoonful  of  which  is  taken 
every  half  hour.  The  sensible,  as  well  as  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  this  plant,  are  impaired  by  boiling ;  cold  water  ex- 
tracts its  virtues  best.  The  inner  bark  is  officinal.  The  bark 
of  all  parts  of  the  tree  is  used,  bat  that  from  the  root  is  most 
active.  The  hark  is  stronger,  if  collected  from  the  root  in 
autumn,  and  it  deteriorates  by  keeping.  It  is  tonic,  sedative, 
expectorant.  The  officinal  infusion  is  thus  made :  ISark  bruised, 
half  an  ounce  to  one  pint  of  cold  water;  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Dose,  two  or  three  fluid  ounces  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  To  make  the  officinal  syrup  :  Take  of  wiid  cheriy  bark, 
in  coarse  powder,  five  ounces;  sugar,  refined,  two  pounds; 
water  sufficient  to  moisten  the  bark  thoroughly.  Let  it  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  close  vessel ;  then  transfer  it  to  a  per- 
colator, and  pour  cold  water  upon  it  gradually  until  a  pint  of 
filtered  liquor  is  obtained.  To  this  add  the  sugar,  in  a  bottle, 
and  agitate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved.  Dose  one-half  fluid 
ounce.  By  Proctor's  analysis,  it  contains  starch,  resin,  tannin, 
gallic  acid,  fatty  matter,  Ijgnin,  salts  of  lime  potassa  and  iron, 
and  a  volatile  oil  associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  proved 
fatal  to  a  cat  in  less  than  five  minutes.  See  Journal  Phil.  Oo!l. 
Pharm.  vi,  8;  Am.  Journal  Pharm.  x,  197.  The  leaves,  also, 
are  sedative  and  anti-spasmodic;  used  in  coughs,  angina  pec- 
toris, etc.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  twenty  grains 
to  one  drachm.  The  infhsion  is  the  most  convenient  form.  A 
syrup  is  also  made ;  beside  several  secret  preparations. 

The  method  of  making  "  Gherry"  cordial  by  the  Southern 
matrons  in  the  lower  country  of  South  Carolina,  is  as  follows : 
Fill  the  vessel  with  cherries,  (not  washed,  if  gathered  clean,) 
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and  cover  with  whiskey.  After  several  weeks  poiir  off  all 
the  clear  liquor  aod  press  the  cherries  through  a  sieve.  Put 
into  the  juice  thus  pressed  out  five  pints  of  brown  sugar,  and 
hoil  with  syrup  enough  to  sweeter  the  whole.  Pour  five  pints 
of  water  on  the  thick  part;  boil  and  strain  to  make  the  synip 
with  the  sugar.  "Blackberry  cordial  "is  made  in  the  same 
way;  or  it  can  be  atewed,  strained,  sweetened  and  whiskey 
added.  In  the  above,  the  sugar  is  to  be  boiled  in  the  water 
which  is  obtained  from  the  thick  part  as  directed. 

Plum  cordial  is  thus  made  in  S.  C. :  Fill  the  vessel  with  plums 
after  sticking  each  one.  Poor  whiskey  enough  to  cover  them. 
After  six  weeks  preserve  the  plums  in  half  their  weight  of 
sugar.  Put  all  together  and  shake  the  jug  well.  The  common 
wild  plum  Js  used. 

The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  red  cherry,  the  plum  and 
peach,  is  used  in  j^dacL  rf  gura  arabio  in  increasing  the  brilliancy 
of  starch  and  m  sealing  envelopes. 

The  wood  of  this  tiee  is  highly  valnable,  being  compact,  fine 
grained  ind  biiUiant,  and  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly 
seasoned  When  chosen  near  the  ramiiications  of  the  trunk,  it 
rivals  mahogany  m  the  beauty  of  its  curia.    Parmer's  Encyc. 

WILD  ORANGE,     [  _p^^^  OaroUniana,-b.,  Ell.  Sk. 
Fl.  March. 

This  ia  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  our  indigenous  ever- 
green trees,  and  is  planted  around  dwelling  houses.  The  berries, 
bark  and  leaves  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  taste  character- 
izing the  genus.     It  deserves  an  analysis. 

This  tree,  the  flowers  of  which  are  much  frequented  by  bees, 
grows  abundantly  on  the  scacoast  of  our  States,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  manageable  evergreens  that  we 
possess.  It  can  be  cut  into  any  shape,  and  is  of  a  moat  attrac- 
tive green  color.  It  forms  an  impervious  hedge  and  grows 
rapidly.  The  black,  oval  berries  contain  an  abundance  of 
Prussic  acid,  as  does  the  whole  tree ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
use  to  which  it  is  applied.  Dr.  Thompson  has  found  great  use 
from  Prussic  acid,  largely  diluted,  as  a  local  application  in  im- 
petigo. He"  used  the  infusions  of  bayberry;  no  doubt  the 
infusions  of  the  wild  orange  would  be  equally  ueef\il.  In  the 
Patent  Office  lieports,  Agriculture,  1854,  '55,  p.  376,  are  papers 
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on  "  Live  feiieeSj"  or  the  planting  and  management  of  quick -eet 
hedges.  In  this  the  reader  will  find  a  most  full  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  desirable  plants  for  hedges,  both  American  and 
European,  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  description  of  these 
plants  and  shrubs ;  but  I  will  at  any  rate  give  a  list  of  some  of 
them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  article.  All  are  of  course  not 
adapted  to  our  climate.  The  English  sloe,  or  black  thorn,  (Fmnus 
spinosa,')  the  hawthorn,  {Oratwgus  oxyacantha,^  and  the  buck- 
thorn,  (JSAamnMS  catharticus,')  have  been  planted  in  this  country 
with  indifferent  success  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  of  our 
Southeni  sun.  "The  'Washington  Thorn,'  (G.  cordata,)  grow- 
ing in  monntains  of  Georgia,  was  also  brought  into  notice  as  a 
hedge  plant  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was  sub- 
sequently employed  for  that  purpose  in  various  sections  of  the 
Union ;  but  owing  to  improper  management,  and  the  tendency 
to  disarm  itself  of  its  spines  after  a  certain  age,  it  has  been 
discontinued.  Similar  results  have  attended  the  adoption  of 
other  species  of  thorny  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  '  Osage  orange,'  the  '  Spanish  bayonet,' 
(Yucca^  and  the  '  Cherokee  rose.' "  These  are  natives  of  this 
continent.  See  article  for  modes  of  management,  planting, 
etc.,  of  hedges,  with  illustrations  on  wood.  The  Arbor  Vitw, 
(Thuja  occidentalis,)  one  of  our  native  plants,  growing  only  in 
the  highest  mountains,  is  said  to  be  "  indigenous,  and  to  grow 
abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  making  the  finest  orna- 
mental hedge  known  to  this  climate."  The  hollj'  (Ilex  opaca) 
and  the  hemlock  spruce  (Abies  canadensis)  should  be  mentioned  ; 
also  the  willow  bos,  (Buxus  semper inr ens ;")  prickly  ash,  (J^an- 
thoxylum  fraxinmm, ;~)  honey  \oannt,  (&Ieditsckia  triacanthus) — 
all  these  at'o  either  natives  or  are  cultivated  in  ihe  Southern 
States.     See  Willow  and  Osage  Orange. 

PEACH,  (Amygdalus.')  The  peach  produces  abundantly  in  ttie 
Southern  States.  The  i-oot,  leaves  and  kernels  are  sometimes 
employed  in  medicine,  and  in  seasoning  drinks,  condiments, 
etc.,  being  indebted  for  any  virtues  which  they  possess  to  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  them.  A  tea  of  the  leaves  is  a 
favorite  domestic  palliative  in  whooping-cough,  and  in  most 
pectoral  affections.  A  tea  or  syrup  made  with  either  the  bark, 
leaves  or  flowers,  will  act  freely  as  a  purge.  Dose  for  a  child,  a 
teaspoonful  repeated  every  half  hour  till  it  operates,     A  syrup 
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may  be  made  by  adding  honey.  The  leaves  are  aati'ingent  and 
styptic,  and  used  in  domestic  practice  to  arrest  bleeding — em- 
ployed powdered  as  a  ennff  in  the  nose  in  epistaxis,  to  stop 
bleeding.  The  kernel,  which  is  said  to  yield  as  much  amygdalin 
as  bitter  almonds,  is  used  in  seasoning,  and  in  making  the  cor- 
dial known  as  ratifia ;  also  in  adding  to  tonics.  The  leaves  are 
used  in  seasoning  creams  in  imitation  of  vanilla  bean.  The 
liquor  known  as  peach  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  fruit.  The 
leaves  put  in  layers  with  cotton,  and  boiling  water  poured  over, 
will  dye  yellow.  The  cotton  or  thread  should  first  be  boiled  in 
a  solution  of  alum.  The  leaves  of  artichoke  (Gynara)  also  dye 
a  yellow  color ;  see  "Rhus."  Fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke, 
syringing  with  tobacco  water,  and  washing  with  strong  lime 
water,  are  requisite  for  destroying  apbides  whenever  these  exist 
in  such  swarms  as  to  make  a  copious  discharge  of  honey-dew. 
Wilson's  Rural  Cyclopcedia,  Art,  ApMs. 

Drying  Peaches. — Several  modes  of  affecting  this  are  pursued. 
When  done  in-doors,  iurnaees  should  be  placed  in  the  cellar, 
from  which  the  heated  air  may  rise  into  the  building  suitably 
provided  with  shelves,  etc. 

In  some  of  th«  Southern  States,  says  Mr.  Kenrick,  the  pro- 
cess is  facilitated  by  a  previous  scalding.  Tbis  is  effected  by 
immersing  baskets  of  the  fruit  a  few  minutes  in  kettles  of  boil- 
ing water.  They  are  afterward  halved,  the  stones  separated, 
and  being  laid  with  the  skins  downward,  the  drying  is  effected 
in  the  sun  in  three  days  of  good  weather.  They  then  may  be 
stored  in  boxes. 

In  France,  as  we  are  informed,  peaches  and  other  fruits  are 
thus  dried  whole :  The  peaches  or  other  fruits,  being  pared,  are 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  syrup  consisting  of  one  pound 
of  sugar  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of  water,  and  after  being 
drained,  hy  being  laid  singly  on  board-dishes,  they  are  placed 
in  the  oven  after  the  bread  is  taken  .out,  and  when  sufficiently 
dry  they  are  packed  in  boxes.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
drying  practiced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bellangee,  of  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey :  He  baa  a  small  house  provided  with  a  stove,  and 
drawers  in  the  sides  of  the  house  lathed  at  their  bottoms,  with 
void  intervals.  The  peaches  should  be  ripe,  and  cut  in  two,  not 
peeled,  and  laid  in  a  single  layer  on  the  laths,  with  their  skins 
downward,  to  save  the  juice.     On  shoving  in  the  drawer,  they 
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are  soon  dried  ty  tlie  hot  air  produced  by  the  stoiie.  In  tliis 
iray  great  quantities  may  successively,  in  a  single  season,  bo 
prepared,  with  a  very  little  expense,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
building  and  in  fuel. 

The  following  may  be  adopted  for  preserving  peaches  in  cans, 
by  which  they  keep  well  and  retain  the  flavor;  Add  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  peaches.  The  sugar  is  put 
into  a  preserving  kettle,  with  half  a  pint  of  water  to  every 
pound  of  sugar,  heated,  and  the  surface  skimmed.  Into  this 
syrup  the  peaches,  after  being  pared,  are  placed  and  boiled  ten 
minutes.  The  peaches  are  theu  put  into  the  cans  while  hot 
and  immediately  sealed  up. 

I  publish,  ibr  the  first  time,  in  this  edition,  a  suggestion  de- 
rived i'rom  the  observation  of  Mr.  John  Commins,  a  gentle- 
man of  much  practical  ezperienee,  which,  if  it  proves  to  be 
be  true  upon  further  trial,  will  be  of  the  very  greafeet  advan- 
tage to  the  whole  country,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  add  largely 
to  the  production  of  our  fruit  trees.  This  a  method  to  prevent 
the  immense  destruction  by  insects  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach. 
It  consists  ill  interspersing  by  planting  among  the  trees  alter- 
nately China  berry  or  Pride  of  India  trees,  {Melia  azederaeh.) 
The  gentleman  who  communicated  the  observation  to  me  has 
noticed  that  peach  trees  shaded  by  this  tree  were  never  in- 
fested by  the  aphis.  Their  preventive  effect  may  depend  upon 
the  roots,  or  more  probably  upon  the  berries  of  the  Cbioa  tree 
covering  the  ground  and  proving  deleterious  to  the  worm  which 
attacks  the  peach.  The  experiment  is  one  easily  made  as  the 
Pride  of  India  is  readily  propagated  and  gi-ows  rapidly.  Some 
persons  adopt  the  plan  of  boring  a  hole  in  fruit  trees  and 
inserting  calomel,  which  is  said  to  be  succeasful. 

The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  peach,  plum  or  cherry, 
anawei-s  the  purpose  of  gum  arabic  in  increasing  the  brilliancy 
of  starch ;  aiao  in  sealing  envelopes.  Peach  leaves  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  hops  in  making  yeast  biscuits  for  bread,  and 
the  leaves  are  often  dried  and  powdered  to  flavor  tobacco,  to 
inci-ease  its  bulk,  and  to  diminish  its  strength.  The  leaves  are 
cited  by  M.  Dussauce  in  his  Treatise  on  Tanning,  Philada,,  1867, 
as  among  those  employed  for  Tanning  Leather, 

BUFPALO-BEftEY  TEEB,  {Shepardia  magnoides,  N.)  Mo. 
Muttall,     I  do  not  know  the  family  of  the  plant. 
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The  fruit,  resembling  eurrants,  of  a  fine  scarlet  color  and 
gi-owing  in  clusters,  have  a  rich  taste,  and  are  considered 
valuable  for  making  into  tarts  and  preserves.  Farmer's  Enc.y- 
clopcedia, 

LUSTJMIKOS^  OR  PABACE^Jl,     {The  Bean  Tribe.) 

The  sub-ordera  are  distinguished  by  nutritive,  purgative  and 
astringent  properties. 

YELLOWWOOD,  {Cladrastii  tinctoria,  Eaf.,   Virgilia  lutea, 
Mx.)     Hill-sides,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
The  wood  Is  yellow  and  dyes  a  beautiful  saffron  color. 
JAMAICA  DOGWOOD,  {Piscidia  erythrina,  L.)     S.  Florida. 
Chap. 

The  piscidia  is  said  to  be  used  in  America  for  stupefying  fish, 
which  are  taken  as  readily  by  this  means  as  with  nux  vomica. 
"Wilson's  Roral  Cyclopfsdia.  It  yields  a  highly  narcotic  and 
diaphoretic  tincture.  ''  Giriffith,  The  powdered  bark  relievos 
toothache. 

To  the  above,  which  was  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  I  add  the  following  fi-om  the  12th  Ed.  of  the  U.  S.  Disp.: 
Dr.  "Wm.  Hamilton,  of  Plymouth,  England,  in  a  commnnication 
to  the  Pharm.  Joum.  iv,  Aug.,  1844,  speaks  of  this  plant  as  a 
powerful  narcolic,  capable  of  producing  sleep  and  relieving  pain 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  When  a  resident  of  the  West  Indies 
he  had  observed  its  effects  as  a  narcotic  in  taking  fish  of  the 
largest  kind.  He  was  induced  to  ti-y  it  as  an  anodj'ne  in  tooth- 
ache, and  bo  found  a  saturated  tincture  exceedingly  efleacions, 
not  only  affording  relief  when  taken  internally,  but  uniformly 
curing  the  pain  when  introduced  upon  a  dossil  of  cotton  into 
the  carious  tooth.  The  barb  of  the  root  to  be  effectual,  should 
be  gathered  during  the  period  of  inflorescence  in  April.  When 
chewed,  it  has  an  unpleasant  acrimony  like  mezoreon.  It  yields 
its  virtues  to  alcohol,  but  not  to  water.  He  prepared  the  tinc- 
ture by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  coarse  powder,  in 
four  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  for  twenty -four  hours,  and 
then  filtered  it.  The  dose  is  a  fluid  drachm.  He  first  tried  it 
on  himself,  when  laboring  under  severe  toothache,  taking  the 
quantity  mentioned  in  cold  water  on  going  to  bed.  He  first 
felt  a  violent  sensation  of  heat  internally,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  surface,  and  was  followed  by  profuse  perspiration 
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with  profound  sleep  for  twelve  hours.  On  awaking  he  was 
quite  free  from  paio,  and  withoot  the  unpleasant  sensations 
which  follow  a  dose  of  opium. 

Erythrina  herbacea.    Grows  in  woods ;  seeds  ecariet. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Mellichamp  writes  me  that  he  has  heard  from  an 
excellent  source  "of  remarkable  cures  in  tertiary  syphilis,  hav- 
ing been  effected  with  a  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant." 

WILD  INDIGO;  HOESB-FLY  WEED,  (Baptisia  tinctoria, 
Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  in  rich,  shaded  lands;  vicinity  of  Charleston; 
collected  in  St.  John's;  Wewbem,     El.  July. 

Barton's  Med.  Bot.  ii,  67;  Lind.  Nat.  Syat.  Bot.  153.  Its 
virtues  reside  in  the  cortical  j>art  of  the  root.  In  large  doses, 
it  operates  violently  as  an  emetic,  cathartic  and  sub-astringent 
anti-septic.  It  is  said  to  have  proved  usefnl  in  scarlatina,  typhus 
fever,  and  the  condition  attendant  upon  morlification  and  gan- 
grene. Dr.  Oomstock  found  it  useful  in  the  latter  state,  used 
both  externally  and  internally.  Eclectic  Itepert.  vi ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
1231.  It  was  employed  by  Dr.  C.  not  only  in  existing,  but  as  a 
prophylactic  in  threatening  mortification  and  gangrene.  Dr. 
Thaeher  speaks  highly  of  its  efficacy  as  an  external  applica- 
tion to  obstinate  and  painful  ulcers,  and  Bberle,  (Diseases  of 
Children,  p.  98,)  used  a  decoction  with  advantage  in  the  aggra- 
vated cases  of  ulcerated  nmbiUens,  so  fi'equeiitly  met  with  in 
infants.  It  may  be  employed  topically,  in  the  form  of  a  cata- 
plasm. The  young  shoots  may  be  eaten  as  asparagus ;  but  after 
they  assume  a  green  color,  they  act  as  a  drastic  purgative. 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  232.  The  decoction,  made  with  one  ounce 
of  the  recent  root  lo  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  given  in  doses 
of  a  tablespoonfui  every  three  or  four  hours.  Dr.  Stevens,  of 
Ceres,  Penn.,  has  employed  a  decoction  of  the  root  advantage- 
ously in  epidemic  dysentery.  N.  T.  Journ.  Med.  iv,  368.  The 
ointment,  prepared  by  simmering  the  fresh  root  in  lard,  is  ap- 
plied to  ulcers  and  burns.  Darlington  in  his  Fl.  Cestrica,  says 
it  yields  a  blue  color  of  an  inferior  quality.  See  Indigo,  {Indi- 
gofera  ainorjika.')  The  fresh  plant  attached  to  the  harness  of 
horses  keeps  off  flies — much  nsed  in  Virginia  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  no  gum  exuding  from  it  and  the  odor  is  not  pungent, 
but  it  seems  to  prove  hostile  to  them.  I  have  noticed  that  they 
will  not  remain  upon  the  plants. 

B.  leuco-pfuea,  Nutt.  B.  bracteata,  Muhl.  Cat.  Grows  in  dry 
soils;  found  in  Georgia  also.     Fl.  April. 
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Sent  to  me  from  Abbeville  District  by  Mr.  Reed,  by  whom 
I  am  informed  that  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  is 
conBidered  stimulant  and  astringent,  and  was  used  by  l>r. 
Branch,  of  that  district,  with  great  satiefactioD  in  all  casee  of 
mercurial  salivation. 

YELLOW  CLOVBE;  LUCEEN;  NONESUCH,  {Medicago 
lupuUna,  L.)   Introduced.    Waste  places  Florida  and  westward. 

It  has  been  planted  extensively  as  a  clover,  but  is  not  so 
valuable  as  other  species — the  M.  sativa,  for  example.  See 
Wilson's  Eural  Oyclopcedia  for  a  long  article  on  "Clover"  and 
"  Lucern." 

MELILOT;  SWEET  CLOVEE,  (MelUotvs  officinalis,  Ph.) 
Completely  nat.  says  Elliott,  aronnd  Charleston,     N.  C. 

D^m.  fi'lem.  de  Bot.  iii,  37,  The  infusion  of  the  flowers  is 
emollient  and  anodyne,  and  is  employed  in  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  retention  of  urine,  tympanites,  etc.  Am.  Herbal 
223;  U.  S.  DJsp.  1275.  It  is  thought  to  be  possessed  of  very 
little  efficacy  in  medicine,  but  is  used  as  a  local  application,  in 
the  form  of  decoction  or  cataplasm,  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
Lind.  Nat.  8yst.  Bot.  153;  Journal  de  Pharm.  xxi,  162.  A 
principle  called  coumarin  exists  abundantly  in  the  flowers  of 
the  mehJotns,  and  it  posse^ee  an  odor  which  is  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  benzoic  acid.  See  Vogel's  Anal.  Nouv.  Journal 
do  Med.  viii,  270 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  293 ;  Flore 
Med.  iv,  229;  Aubulet,  Voyage,  ii,  454  ;  Haller,  Hist.  Stirp,  Helv. 
362.  The  flowers  are  employed  in  flatulent  colic,  and  in  rheu- 
matism, and  the  decoction  for  fomentations.  Wilson  states  that 
it  is  used  in  making  the  famous  G-ruyere,  or  Schahzieger  cheese, 
and  is  the  cause  of  its  peculiar  flavor — the  flower  and  the  seeds 
in  a  dried  state  being  bruised  or  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
curd  before  preswng;  Any  mixture  of  the  seeds  with  bread 
corn  renders  the  latter  very  disagreeable.  Melilot,  Wilson  adds, 
was  long  used  in  making  a  blister  plaster  which  bore  its  name, 
and  acquired  from  it  a  green  color  and  a  disgustuig  smell,  and 
was  of  exceedingly  little  value.    Eural  Cye, 

EED  djOYKR^^TrifoliumpratensejJj.)  Vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton ;  Kewbem. 

Dem  Elem.  de  Bot.  ii,  36.  All  the  species  contain  a  mncous, 
nutritive  principle.  In  Ireland,  when  food  is  scarce,  the  pow- 
dered flowers  are  mixed  with  bread,  and  are  esteemed  whole- 
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8om6  and  nutritious.  Fl.  Scotica,  of  Lightfoot.  Some  ai'e  said 
to  produce  vertigo  and  tympanites  in  cattle  which  feed  on  them, 

EABEIT-FOOT;  FIELD  OLOVEE,  {TrifoUum  arvense, 
Linn.)  "  Grows  sparingly  in  the  upper  districts,"  Collected 
in  St.  John's,  Charleston  District;  Newbem.    Fl.  April. 

Wade's  PI.  Eariorea,  56.  Dickerson  observes  that  the  dried 
plant  is  highly  aromatic,  and  retains  its  odor.  It  has  been  used 
in  dysentery.     Witberiiig,  636  ;  Fl.  Scotica,  406. 

WILD  BUFFALO  CLOTER,  (T}ifoUmn  rejlexum.)  Upper 
districts;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  collected  in  St.  John's;  N.  C. 

It  affects  very  sensibly  the  salivary  glands.  1  have  noticed 
horses  in  Virginia  violently  salivated  from  eating  this  or  other 
plants. 

WHITE  CLOVBE,  (TrifoUum  repens,  L.)  Vicinity  of 
Charleston;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Newbern.    Fl. May. 

fill.  Bott.  ii,  201.  This  also  affects  the  salivary  glands,  some- 
times producing  complete  salivation.  Fl.  Scotica,  404.  Its 
leaves  are  a  good  rustic  hygrometer,  as  they  are  always  relaxed 
and  flaccid  in  dry  weather,  but  erect  in  moist  and  rainy, 

MILK- VETCH,  {Astragalus.}  There  are  five  species  of  this 
genus  within  our  limits.  I  refer  to  them  because  the  seeds  of 
A.  boeticus,  planted  in  Germany  and  England,  are  found  to  be 
the  very  best  substitute  for  coffee  yet  tried,  and  so  used — i-oasted, 
parched,  and  mixed  with  coffee.  Oar  species  of  Yicia,  tare, 
vetch,  and  Lathyrus  should  also  be  tried. 

EDIBLE  PSOEALEA,  {Psoralm  esouknta.)  The  bread 
root,  growing  in  Missouri,  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain,  and  the  Eocky  Mountains.    Eural  Cyclopcedia. 

CAEOLINA  WILD  IKDIGO,  (Indigo/era  CaroUniana,  Walt.) 
Grows  in  dry  soils ;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  collected  in  St. 
John's  Berkeley ;  Newbei'n.    Fl.  Maj'. 

Kot  inferior,  says  Wuttall,  to  the  cultivated  indigo.  It  docs 
not,  however,  possess  so  much  coloring  matter.  The  decoction 
of  the  leaves  is  said  to  act  as  an  em.etic  when  given  in  large 
quantities;  in  smaller  doses  it  is  cathartic.  "  F.  I.  S.,"  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  says:  "Our  country 
ladies  gather  wild  indigo,  and  ferment  from  it  a  blue  powder 
equal  to  the  commercial  indigo,  which  dyes  a  beautiful  and  last- 
ing blue.  A  solution  of  this  powder  in  water  is  a  speedy  and 
certain  relief  for  cramp  and  asthma.     The  red  sumach  dyes  a 
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rich  dark  or  light  purple,  as  ia  required."     See  Wild  Indigo, 
(^Baptisia.) 

Indigofera  anil,  L,     Introduced. 

'  Formerly  cultivated  and  employed  in  the  maniilacture  of  in- 
digo. 

IKDIGrO,  (Indigofea-a  tmctoria.)  Introduced.  Once  cultiva^ 
ted  in  South  Carolina  to  a  large  extent;  see  Indigofera  anil. 
Collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley.     PI,  June. 

Drayton's  View  of  South  Carolina;  Merat  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  iii,  601.  Aecording  to  Laennec,  the  decoction  of  tbe 
root  possesses  the  property  of  acting  against  poison,  and  is  use- 
■  ful  in  nephritic  diseases.  In  Jamaica,  it  is  employed  to  desti-oy 
vermin.  The  leaves  are  alterative,  and  are  given  in  hepatic  dis- 
orders. Aiuslie,  Mat.  Med.  Ind.  i,  180;  ii,  33;  Journal  de  Bo- 
taniquo,  V,  11;  Ann.  de  Ohim.  Ixviii,  284;  M.  and  de  L.  Sup- 
plem.  1846,  383;  Martins,  Syst.  Mat,  Med.  126;  Perollet, 
Mem.  sur  la  culture  des  indigof^res  tinctoriaux,  Paris,  1833; 
L'Hermiiiier,  Resume  des  obs.  faites  sar  pliisieurs  especes  indi- 
goferes  de  G-uadeloupe ;  see  Journal  de  Pharm.  xix,  257;  A. 
Saint  Hiliare,  "  Hist,  of  Indigo,  ii-om  the  firet  account  of  it  till 
the  year  1833,"  (Aim.  desSci.  Nat.  vii,  110;)  Mem.  on  Indigo, 
in  the  Comptea  Eendus  Hebdom.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  19th  Dec. 
1836,  445  ;  Dumas'  Mem.  upon  Indigo,  its  Composition,  etc.,  in 
the  Journal  de  Ohim.  Med.  iii,  66,1837;  D.  Brdmann,  Eech. 
upon  Indigo,  (in  French,  also,)  in  the  26th  vol.  Journal  de  Pharm. 
460,  1840,  and  the  report  upon  the  proposed  extraction  of  indigo 
fVom  Polygonum  tinctorium.  See  Journal  de  Pharm.  xxxvi,  274. 
Indigo  itself  has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy — -results  doubtful,  as  large  quantities  may  be  taken — 
an  electuary  or  syrup  was  used,  Dungl,  New  Eemediea,  361. 
Griffith.  See,  also,  Eoth  in  PereirasMat.  Medica.  The  remains 
of  the  indigo  plantations,  with  the  vats  in  which  indigo  was 
prepared,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  districts  of  South  Car- 
olina, bordering  on  the  S ante e  River.  Since  the  introduction  of 
cotton  and  rice  it  is  cultivated,  though  not  very  largely. 

On  the  cultivation,  preparation,  etc.,  of  indigo,  Woad,  i^Isatis 
tinctoria,')  see  Chaptal's  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  p. 
295 ;  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  arti- 
cles "Indigo,"  "Calico  Printing;"  also.  Penny  Cycl opts di a.  I 
must  content  myself  simply  with  a  reference  to  the  source  of 
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information.  The  7.  anil  is  also  used  for  the  production  of  in- 
digo. Tbe  So.  Cultivator,  vol.  ii,  p.  58,  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  preparation  of  indigo.  To  avoid  the  deleterious  effects 
of  fermented  indigo,  Dr.  Eoxburg,  of  India,  states  that  he  auc- 
eeeds  perfectly  by  the  "scalding  process."  Thia  is  doubted. 
See,  also,  Southern  Cultivator,  p.  15,  vol.  6,  report  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Georgia  Agrieultural  Association.  They  recommend 
the  Indigofera  argeniea,  or  wild  indigo  of  G-oorgia,  which  is  not 
included  by  Chapman  in  his  Fl.  of  So.  States.  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Tbe  directions  for  preparing  I  obtained,  many  years  ago, 
from  an  old  and  respectable  planter  in  South.  Carolina.  The 
manuscript  which  he  delivered  to  me  was  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  prep- 
aration of  indigo  for  market,  before  the  Eevolution.  It  has 
never  been  published ;  and  may,  therefore,  impart  information 
on  a  process  little  known  by  the  present  generation  : 

"  The  pigment,  or  dyeing  substance  of  the  indigo,  is  obtained 
from  the  leaves.  There  are  several  species  of  thia  plant.  The 
French  indigo,  Indigofera  tinctoria,  yields  the  greatest  quantity, 
and  is  cultivated  in  India;  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to  the  In- 
digofera argentea,  or  wild  indigo.  The  former  is  distinguished 
by  its  pinnate  leaves,  the  smaller  ribs  expanding  from  the  prin- 
cipal rib  like  the  feathers  of  a  quiil,  similar  to  the  leaves  of  the 
pear  and  of  the  lime  tree,  and  by  a  more  slender,  ligneous  stem. 
It  rises,  in  a  rich  soil,  and  when  well  cultivated,  to  the  height 
of  six  feet.. 

"  The  seeds  are  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  climate  and 
season  will  warrant.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  planting  com- 
mences in  March,  in  trenches  about  a  foot  thunder ;  and  the 
weed  is  cut  down  in  May.  In  South  America,  six  months  elapse 
before  it  can  be  cut.  In  the  former,  generally  four  cuttings  are 
obtained  of  the  same  plant  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  but  in  the 
latter,  never  more  than  two,  and  often  only  one.  The  cutting 
takes  place  when  the  plant  is  in  blossom,  and  is  done  with  the 
sickle.     Fresb  plantings  of  the  seed  are  required  yearly. 

"  Commence  the  cutting  of  the  weed  in  the  evening,  in  time 
to  have  the  steeper  set  before  it  ia  dark.  The  plants  are  laid  in 
strata,  and  pressed  down  by  weights.  When  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  them  are  laid,  pour  in  water  to  the  height  of  about  four 
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inches  above  them.  One  inch  and  a  half  above  the  earface  of 
the  water  bore  a  hole  through  the  uide  of  the  vat,  and  directly 
ovev  the  trough  wbich  is  to  convey  the  liquor  into  the  beater. 
When  the  fermentation  has  commenced  the  liquor  will  rise  and 
run  over.  Let  it  remain  until  the  stream  has  ceased,  or  nearly 
so.  This,  in  hot  weather,  will  be  from  ten  to  iburteen  hours 
after  the  water  has  hoen  poured  upon  the  weed,  or  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Immediate^  draw  off  into  the  heater,  and  com- 
menoo  the  agitation.-  Continue  this  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  let  in  the  lime  water  until  you  have  plenty  of  grain, 
hut  not  very  coarse.  The  agitation  must  be  carried  on,  and 
frequent  use  be  made  of  the  plate..  As  soon  as  a  change  in  the 
color  is  perceived,  from  a  muddy  green  to  a  purple  or  blue,  the 
beating  should  cease.  This  operation  usually  requires  an  hour. 
There  can  bo  no  certain  rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  lime  water 
to  be  iiged,  or  the  length  of  time  for  continaiog  the  agitation. 
If  the  indigo  be  not  sufficiently  steeped,  it  will  require  more  lime 
water,  and  longer  beating,  and  vice  versa.  Having  obtained  the 
fine  blue  tint  you  wish,  stop  the  agitation,  and  pour  in  an  addi- 
tional  quantity  of  lime  water,  which  will  cause  the  grains  to 
collect  and  settle  in  a  short  time.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to 
add  so  much  as  to  give  the  liquor  a  yellow  or  red  tinge ;  it 
shoald  be  of  a  clear,  but  pale  green.  As  the  sediment  subsides, 
eoraraence  drawing  off  the  water  through  the  upper  plugs,  and 
so  on  to  eacb  successively,  until  the  mud  alone  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vat  or  beater.  In  the  evening  this  should  be  re- 
moved into  the  drainer,  and  by  the  morning  following  it  will  be 
well  drained  and  cracked,  which  it  should  be  before  it  is  taken 
out.  Having  first  jtressed  out  the  water  remaining  in  it,  work 
up  the  mud ;  give  it  a  second  pressure,  and  work  it  up  again 
until  it  becomes  stiff.  After  this,  submit  it  to  a  third  pressure, 
for  cutting.  Should  your  indigo  incline  to  mould  on  the  drying- 
boai'da,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  in  rainy  or  damp  weather,  the  mould 
must  be  wiped  off;  otherwise  it  may  turn  to  a  gray  color.  Let 
it  remain  upon  the  drying-boards  until  you  plainly  see  the  qual- 
ity ;  afterward  it  may  be  put  up  in  sraall  barrels.  In  continued 
damp  weather,  during  the  manipulating  and  drying  process, 
put  til's  greenish  indigo  in  the  sun,  and  turn  it  frequently.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  craclr,  take  it  in. 

"Good    indigo  is    known    by  its  lightness,  oi-  small  specific 
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gravity,  indicating  the  absence  of  earthy  imparities ;  by  the 
mas8  not  readily  parting  with  its  coloring  matter,  when  tested 
by  drawing  a  atreali  with  it  over  a  white  siirfiice  ;  bat  above  all 
by  the  purity  of  the  color  itself.  The  first  quality,  esteemed  by 
this  last  test,  is  called,  in  commorcial  language,  fine  blue ;  the 
next,  ordinary  blue;  then  fine  purple,  etc.  The  most  inferior  is 
known  as  ordinai-y  copper." 

The  most  satisfactory  information  can  bo  got  in  the  Patent 
Office  Reports,  and  from.  Mr.  Spalding,  Liebig,  Chaptal,  the  Bn- 
cyclopcedia,  etc.,  etc.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated.  The 
Indigofera  disperma  is  used  in  Guatemala,  and  makes  the  beat 
and  most  beautiful  article.  The  Indigofera  tinctoria,  formerly 
cultivated  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  the  most  prodnotive, 
and  the  increase  in  quantity  will  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
price. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating  and 
manufacturing  indigo,  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Glover,  of 
Orangeburg,  S.  C,  and  published  by  Mr.  Tuomey,  in  his  Geology 
of  S,  Carolina,  1848 : 

"  Indigo  was  planted  in  South  Carolina  at  any  early  period, 
and  was  extensively  cultivated,  and  constituted  an  important 
item  in  the  exports  of  the  colony,  till  rice,  in  the  lower  country, 
and  cotton,  almost  evei'ywbere,  superseded  it. 

"In  Orangeburg  District  it  has  never  been  abandoned,  and 
the  following  exhibit  will  show  the  number  of  acres  planted, 
and  the  amount  made  in  three  several  years  : 

Years.  Acres  plaated.  Amount  made. 

1831  953  27,700  Iba. 

1841  1,091  34,150  lbs. 

1842  1,337  35,935  lbs. 

"  The  average  production  per  acre,  therefore,  was  29  Iba.  in 
1831,  31  lbs.  in  1841,  and  26  lbs.  in  1842.  Some  planters,  how- 
ever, in  1842  made  upwards  of  60  lbs.  per  acre. 

"  The  price  of  Carolina  indigo  varies  from  40  to  80  cts.,  and 
much  of  it  ia  vended  in  the  interior  or  in  the  neighboring  States. 
Light  and  sandy  land,  which  will  not  yield  more  than  500  lbs. 
seed  cotton  per  acre,  is  generally  appropriated  to  this  culture, 
the  better  soils  being  reserved  for  cotton. 

"  Two  species  of  indigo  have  been  cultivated  here — the  tame, 
which  is  an  annual  plant,  and  the  wild,  which  is  septennial.     The 
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latter,  reproducing  Heven  years  successively  and  affording  a 
better  and  finer  dye,  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  former, 

"Theseediaplanted  about  the  15th  April,  in  trenches  eighteen 
inches  asunder,  made  sometimes  with  the  plow,  and  it  is  after- 
■ward  worked  with  the  hoe.  The  wild  indigo  may  be  cut  once 
during  the  first  year,  but  it  is  frequently  not  touchod  till  the 
eecodd.  Tbe  ground  is  hoed  over  every  subsequent  year, 
about  the  last  of  March,  and  before  the  plant  appears.  One 
bushel  of  seed  is  enough,  and  is  used  for  four  acres  planted  in 
drill.  The  weed  is  cut  (after  the  first  year)  twice  annnally, 
early  in  June  and  again  in  September ;  and  the  hoe  is  used, 
even  after  the  second  cutting,  that  the  land  may  be  left  free  of 
grass. 

"Manufacture. — Three  vats  or  tanks,  made  of  wood,  and 
water  tight,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo.  First, 
the  steeper,  which  is  sixteen  feet  square  and  twonty-ais  inches 
deep ;  second,  the  beater,  sixteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  four  feet 
deep  ;  and  third,  the  lime  vat,  which  ia  ten  feet  square  and  throe 
feet  deep,  into  which  is  put  two  bushels  of  lime,  and,  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing,  one-half  bushel  ie  added  to  each  sub- 
sequent vat  made.  When  the  plant  begins  to  bloom,  it  is  cut 
with  hooks,  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  two  wagon  loads  are  put 
in  the  steeper,  which  is  filled  with  water  by  pumps,  or,  if  the 
locality  admits,  by  troughs  from  a  hill-side.  Laths  are  placed 
over  the  weed,  which  is  entirely  immersed  under  the  water, 
where  it  remains  until  sufiiciently  steeped.  The  indications  by 
which  tbe  suifieiency  of  the  steeping  is  judged  are  varions,  and 
mainly  depend  on  experience.  If  the  fermentation  stops,  or  the 
leaves  cease  to  be  brittle,  or  the  water  subsides,  it  is  drawn 
from  the  steeper  into  the  beater,  the  former  being  elevated  above 
the  latter  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  the  liquid  through 
tronghs.  When  in  the  beater,  a  wheel,  with  arms  placed  on  a 
shaft,  is  used  to  stir  and  agitate  the  liquid  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.-  Lime  water  is  then  added  from  the  lime  vat  till  a 
cloudy  hue  appears;  with  an  addition  of  lime  water,  it  is  again 
agitated  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  until  granulation  begins. 
After  beating,  or  this  processof  agitation,  the  liquor  remains  at 
rest  about  four  hours,  when,  from  its  affinity  for  and  combina- 
tion with  the  lime,  and  from  its  greater  specific  gravity,  the  dye 
stuff  is  precipitated  and  the  liquid  is  drawn  off.  The  drug 
14 
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deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  beater  is  then  (iollected  and  re- 
moved into  3,  box  five  feet  square  and  foorteen  inches  deep, 
called  the  drainer,  which  is  placed  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  inside 
of  which,  and  in  contact  with  the  sand,  is  a  coarse  cloth,  (cot- 
ton osnahuTghs.)  Prom  the  drainer  the  indigo  is  placed  in  a 
box  three  feet  long  and  foorteen  inches  wide,  called  the  press, 
in  which  a  stout  cloth  is  also  put  and  folded  over  the  indigo. 
It  is  then  pressed  until  sufficiently  dry,  and  cut  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  square,  which  are  placed  separately  for  several 
days,  and  then  put  into  barrels  for  the  market. 

Oulture  and  Manufacture  of  Indigo. — A  writer  under  the 
signature  of  "  Oconee  "  says  ;  "  The  soils  best  adapted  to  it  are 
the  rich,  sandy  loams,  though  it  grows  on  most  lands  mode- 
rately well,  provided  they  are  not  wet.  The  ground  should 
be  well  broken,  and  kept  light  and  free  from  grass  by  the  plow. 
The  nature  of  the  manure  used  exerts  a  great  influence  upon 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  coloring  principle.  Those  sub- 
stances that  act  as  stimulants  to  vegetation,  such  as  lime,  pou- 
drette,  ashes,  etc.,  etc.,  favor  the  growth  of  the  plant  without 
injuring  the  coloring  matter.  When  barn-yard  manure  has  been 
largely  used,  a  crop  of  grain  should  first  be  raised  on  the  land. 

"  The  seed  should  be  mixed  with  ashes  or  sand,  and  sown  in 
drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  four  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre.  In 
this  climate,  (Middle  Georgia,)  the  seed  should  be  sown  the  first 
of  April.  When  it  first  comes  up  it  should  have  the  grass  picked 
out  with  the  hand.  When  an  inch  or  two  high  the  gra&s 
between  the  rows  should  be  cut  out  with  the  hoe  or  scraper, 
and  the  soil  loosened  about  the  roots.  Three  weedings  are 
enough  before  the  first  cutting,  which  should  commence  as  soon 
as  the  plant  throws  out  its  bloom.  It  is  so  easily  injured  by 
the  sun  after  being  cut,  that  the  operation  should  be  commenced 
and  end  in  the  afternoon.  After  cutting  with  the  reap-hook,  it 
is  put  under  the  shed  until  it  can  be  put  in  the  vats.  In  Georgia, 
the  two  cuttings  yielded  sixty  pounds  of  indigo  to  an  acre,  pro- 
vided the  roots  were  not  injured  in  the  first  cutting,  which,  at 
three  acres  to  the  hand,  would  be  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  ($180.)  The  price  varies  from  30  cents  to  $2  25  per 
pound  for  the  best  Guatemala. 

"Like  other  plants,  it  has  its  enemies.  The  leaves  are  fre- 
quently seen  covered  with  yellow  spots,  owing  to  some  change 
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in  the  atmosphere.  It  often  happens  that  in  conaeqaenee  of  a 
degree  of  heat  and  drouth,  the  plant  is  not  fully  developed ; 
the  leaves  are  not  more  than  one-third  their  proper  size,  yet 
exhibit  all  the  properties  of  a  perfect  plant.  If  the  plant  is  out 
in  this  imperfect  state  the  crop  is  lost,  for  the  indigo  is  not  well 
developed.  An  insect  {the  flea)  often  destroys  the  first  crop  of 
leaves.  Next,  a  louse  destroys  the  plant  later  in  the  season ; 
this,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  the  first.  The  cutworm  also 
commits  some  depredations  upon  it. 

"  Manufacturing  Process. — Two  methods  are  used,  the  eold  and 
the  hot.  The  cold  ia  the  safest;  the  plant  must  be  in  a  certain 
state  to  use  the  hot. 

"  I'st.  By  Gold  Water. — The  weed  is  put  in  the  vat  and  cov- 
ered with  clear  water,  where  it  remains  until  the  color  of  the 
liquid  becomes  a  light  olive ;  this  is  about  ten  hours ;  the  weed 
must  be  pressed  down  by  heavy  scantling  laid  upon  it.  Draw 
the  liquid  off  into  the  churn  or  beater.  The  churning  mast  now 
be  commenced,  and  kept  up  until  the  fluid  becomes  lighter  in 
ita  general  shade,  and  the  blue  fecula  are  seen  in  the  water ; 
which  sooner  begins  from  small  quantities  of  lime  water  being 
added  from  time  to  time  daring  the  process  of  beating.  The 
quantity  of  lime  water  that  is  nsed  should  be  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  liquid  that  is  in  the  vat.  If  the  lime  water  be 
all  thrown  in  at  onoe,  the  lime  more  than  saturates  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  carbonate  thus  formed  will  be  precipitated,  and 
thus  injure  the  indigo.  After  the  fecula  shows  itself  distinctly 
in  the  water,  the  vat  is  allowed  to  be  stiil  for  four  or  five  hours, 
then  the  clear  water  is  drawn  off  by  faucets  at  different  heights, 
so  as  to  allow  the  indigo  to  be  precipitated  in  the  bottom. 

"  2d.  The  Hot  Process.— The  weed  is  put  in  the  vat,  boiling 
water  is  let  on  so  as  to  saturate  the  plant,  and  fully  cover  it. 
The  weed  is  kept  down  by  scantling  thrown  upon  it.  Allow 
the  water  to  stand  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the 
effect  above  mentioned.  Draw  it  oiF  through  a  faucet  and  sieve 
into  the  beater ;  repeat  until  all  the  coloring  matter  is  extracted; 
beat  or  churn  as  above,  omitting  the  lime  water;  remainder  of 
the  process  the  same. 

"  The  precipitated  indigo  still  requires  some  further  operations 
to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  perfection,  (though  it  can  be  dried  and 
sent  to  the  market  as  it  now  is.)     It  contains  particles  that  are 
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imperfectly  oxydated ;  consequently  it  lias  neither  the  color  nor 
properties  of  the  beet  indigo.  Continued  beating  would  bring 
these  to  a  proper  state ;  but  it  would  cause  the  particles  first 
oxydated  to  imbibe  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  by  which 
the  color  is  too  much  deepened,  and  the  article  would  be  rejected 
in  commerce  aa  burnt. .  To  avoid  this,  throw  over  the  liquid  fe- 
cula  a  volume  of  warm  water  double  the  quantity  of  the  fecula. 
Stirring  it  all  the  while;  by  this  means  the  perfect  indigo  will 
be  precipitated,  the  other  held  in  suspension.  This  water  is 
drawn  off,  and  lime  added,  etc.,  as  above,  by  which  the  green 
color  becomes  a  yellow  brown,  and  the  indigo  is  rendered  insol- 
uble and  precipitated.  That  indigo  may  be  pure  and  brilliant, 
it  should  bo  twice  washed— once  in  cold,  and  once  in  hot  water. 
After  washing,  allow  the  fecula  to  settle,  then  draw  off  the 
water. 

"  The  last  purification  now  is  to  mix  the  fecula  with  another 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  vat  having  several  faucets.  While  it  is 
suspended,  the  earths  are  precipitated;  draw  off  while  stirring, 
and  allow  to  settle.  The  last  operation  consists  in  putting  the 
fecula  in  a  coarse  bag  of  hemp  or  wool,  and  this  bag  in  an  open 
basket  to  drain,  placing  weights  upon  it  UQti!  it  becomes  tightly 
compi'essed.  These  last  operations  are  not  requisite  if  a  very 
common  article  is  to  bo  made;  but  it  is  well  to  follow  all  the 
purifications.  The  increase  in  price  will  cover  the  increase  of 
trouble." 

"  Indigo  Vat. — Description. — For  every  set  of  ten  hands  there 
should  be  what  are  called  a  set  of  works.  These  formerly  cost 
about  one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  wei*  a  vat  or  tank, 
made  of  plank  two  inches  thick,  well  joined.  This  vat  is  twenty 
feet  square,  stands  upon  posts  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is 
kept  tight  by  wedges  driven  into  the  sleepers  upon  which  the 
plank  rests.  The  vat  is  throo  feet  deep,  and  is  called  the  steeper. 
Alongside  of  it  is  another  vat,  twenty  feet  by  ten,  occupying 
the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  steeper  and  the  ground, 
into  which  the  water  is  drawn  in  which  the  indigo  is  steeped 
when  ready  to  he  beat,  or  churned,  as  we  may  say.  At  the  end 
of  this  last  vat  a  small  tank  or  cask  must  be  placed,  to  furnish 
lime  water  in  the  process  of  beating.  The  liquor  is  drawn  from 
the  steeper  by  a  spigot  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  along  the  beater. 
Lengthwise  of  this  is  stretched  a  beam,  resting  on  its  upper 
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ends,  and  revolving  on  joamala,  and  furnished  with  eroea  arms, 
to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  open  buckets  withont  bottome, 
containing  abont  two  gallons  each.  Two  men,  standing  on  this 
beam,  with  a  handspike  fised  to  the  long  beani,  alternately 
plunge  the  open  buckets  right  and  left,  thus  churning  the  liquid 
until  it  begins  to  show  a  bluefecula,  which  is  produced  byenaall 
quantities  drawn  from  the  lime  cask." 

The  following  is  the  method  sueceeafully  used  on  the  planta- 
tions in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  Sonth  Carolina,  to  prepare  a  dye 
from  the  wild  and  naturalized  indigo  : 

"Cut  the  plant,  put  in  a  barrel,  and  cover  with  water.  In 
about  three  days  it  commences  to  foam,  and  it  is  then  ready  to 
chum;  take  out  the  leaves,  and  press  the  liquid  out  of  them.  It 
is  then  to  bo  whipped  np  in  a  churn  with  a  stick  made  like  a 
dasher.  When  it  foama,  a  greased  feather  applied  to  the  sur- 
face will  cheek  the  foam.  In  order  to  test  whether  the  process 
is  sufficiently  advanced  and  the  blue  color  extracted,  it  may  be 
tested  in  a  white  plate  put  in  the  sunlight;  the  thickened 
grounds  will  be  visible.  About  a  quart  of  strong  lyc-water,  or 
lime  soaked  in  water,  should  be  first  thrown  in  to  settle  it. 
Thie  should  be  done  before  it  is  ehumed.  If  the  coloring  sub- 
stance appears  to  be  sufficiently  separated  by  the  test  mentioned 
above,  drain  the  supernatant  water  carefully  away.  The  re- 
mainder or  sediment,  should  be  placed  in  a  bag  to  drain.  This 
contains  the  indigo.  This  indigo  may  subsequently  be  moulded 
into  cakes.  I  have  seen  yarn  excellently  dyed  by  it ;  also  wool, 
which  was  dyed  before  it  was  carded,  and  made  into  cloth, 
(1862.)  The  woods  have  been  eagerly  searched  for  indigo 
plants  during  the  recent  war. 

The  following  process  of  manufacturing  indigo  in  small  quan- 
tities for  family  nse  is  extracted  from  the  Southern  Agri- 
cniturist : 

"Cut  the  indigo  when  the  under  leaves  begin  to  dry,  and 
while  the. dew  is  on  them  in  the  morning ;  put  them  in  a  barrel, 
and  fill  this  with  rain  water,  and  place  weights  on  to  keep  it 
under  water ;  when  bubbles  begin  to  form  on  the  top,  and  the 
water  begins  to  look  of  a  redish  color,  it  is  soaked  enough,  and 
must  be  taken  out,  taking  care  to  wring  and  squeeze  the  leaves 
well,  ao  as  to  obtain  all  the  strength  of  the  plant ;  it  must  then 
be  churned  (which  may  he  done  by  means  of  a  tolerably  open 
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basket,  with  a  bandle  to  raise  it  up  and  down)  until  the  liquor 
is  qnite  in  a  foam.  To  ascertain  whether  it  is  done  enoughj 
take  out  a  spoonful  in  a  plate,  and  put  a  small  quantity  of  very 
strong  lye  to  it.  If  it  curdles,  the  indigo  is  churned  enough,  and 
you  must  proceed  to  break  the  liquor  in  the  barrel  in  the  same 
way,  by  putting  in  lye  (which  must  be  as  strong  as  possible)  by 
email  quantities,  and  continuing  to  churn  until  it  Is  all  sufficiently 
curdled ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  in  two  much  lye,  aa  that 
will  spoil  it.  When  it  curdles  freely  with  the  lye  it  must  be 
sprinkled  well  over  the  top  with  oil,  which  immediately  causes 
the  foam  to  subside,  after  which  it  must  stand  till  the  indigo 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  This  may  be  discovered  by 
the  appearance  of  the  water,  which  must  be  let  off  gradually  by 
boring  holes  flrst  near  the  top,  and  afterward  lower,  aa  it  con- 
tinues to  settle;  when  the  water  ia  ail  let  oif,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  mad,  take  that  and  put  it  in  a  bag  (flannel  is 
the  best)  and  hang  it  up  to  drip,  afterward  spreading  it  to  dry 
on  large  dishes.  Take  care  that  none  of  the  foam,  which  is  the 
strength  of  the  weed,  escapes ;  but  if  it  rises  too  high,  sprinble 
oil  on  it." 

Seven  or  eight  species  of  indigo  are  found  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  which  grow  in  the  South.  The  wild  indigo, 
(Byer's  baptisia,}  common  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Middle 
States,  yields  a  considerable  proportion  of  blue  coloring  matter 
of  an  inferior  kind.  (Flora  Uestrica.)  See  Baptisia,  Amorpha 
and  Bobinia. 

Blue  Dyes. — The  materials  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
indigo,  Prussian  blue,  logwood,  bilberry,  (Yaccinium  myrtillus,) 
elder-berries,  {Sambaeus  nigra,')  mulberries,  privet- berries,  (Ligu- 
strum  vulgare,}  and  some  other  berries  whose  juice  becomes 
blue  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  alkali,  or  of  the  salts 
of  copper.  I  shall  here  describe  the  other,  or  minor  blue  dyes: 
To  dye  blue  with  such  berries  as  the  above,  we  boil  one  pound 
of  them  in  water,  adding  one  ounce  of  alum,  of  copperas  and  of 
blue  vitriol  to  the  decoction,  or  in  their  stead  eqaal  parts  of 
verdigris  and  tartar,  and  pass  the  stuffe  a  sufficient  time  through 
the  liquor.  When  an  iron  mordant  alone  ia  employed,  a  steel- 
blue  tint  is  obtained ;  and  when  a  tin  one,  a  blue  with  a  violet 
cast.  The  privet- berries,  which  have  been  employed  as  sap 
colors   by  the  card- pain  tors,  may  be   extensively  used   in    the 
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dyeing  of  siik.  The  berriesoi'the  African  night  shade  (<SoJajiMm 
guineense)  have  been  of  late  years  considerably  applied  to  silk  on 
the  continent  in  prodncing  varioue  shades  of  blue,  violet,  red, 
brown,  etc.,  but  particnlarly  violet. 

1  introdnce  the  following  general  directions,  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition,  from  an  article  in  the  Charleston  Courier  dated 
Gowansville,  1862: 

First.  It  is  important  to  cleanse  the  wool,  or  other  material 
to  be  dyed,  from  grease  and  all  foreign  matters  which  might 
prevent  it  from  taking  the  dye.  Wool  must  be  well  washed  in 
warm  soap  suds,  rinsed  in  warm  water,  squeezed  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  then  put  wet  into  the  dye.  Cotton  and  linen  must 
be  thoroughly  wet  in  boiling  water,  and  then  squeezed  or  wrung 
out  of  it  and  pat  into  the  dye  wet. 

Secondly.  Use  a  copper  caldron  for  all  light  and  delicate 
colors,  and  an  iron  pot  for  black  and  all  dark  colors.  The  shades 
of  color  will  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  dye,  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  article  is  dipped,  or  the  length  of  time  it  re- 
mains In  the  dye. 

Thirdly.  Many  dyes  that  will  color  cotton  will  leave  wool  and 
linen  untinged,  and  some  that  will  color  wool  deeply  will  dye 
cotton  a  very  light  shade. 

Fourthly.  What  is  used  for  brightening  and  making  the 
colors  durable  arc  called  mordants.  The  mordants  nsed  here 
are  copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  bine  vitriol,  (sulphate  of  copper,) 
alum,  wheat  bran,  lye,  and  lime  water.  Those  who  cannot  ob- 
tain copperas,  use  the  water  from  one  of  the  mineral  springs, 
which  is  strongly  impregnated  w^ith  iron. 

Fifthly.  The  best  seasons  for  dyeing  with  bark  are  the  spring 
and  summer,  while  the  sap  is  in  the  tree  Autumn  is  the  best 
season  for  dyeing  with  leaves,  and  winter  is  the  season  for  dye, 
iog  with  roots,  because  the  sap  of  the  tree  then  goes  into  the 
roots. 

Sixthly.  Bark  and  roots  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces;  let  the 
caldron  be  two-thirds  filled  with  the  pieces,  then  fill  up  with 
water,  and  boil  for  several  hours  until  the  color  is  as  deep  as 
desired.  If  leaves  and  twigs  are  used,  fill  the  boiler  with  them 
and  cover  with  water.  Two  or  three  hours  steady  boiling  will 
extract  the  color  from  bark,  roots,  and  leaves.  Then  strain  off 
the  liquid  carefully  ffom  the  sediment,  and  put  it  back  into  a 
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clean  boiler,  add  to  it  the  alum  or  copperas,  or  both,  according  to 
the  color  desired ;  let  it  be  complelely  dissolved  and  well  mixed 
in  the  dye,  after  ■which  immerse  the  wet  wool,  yarn,  or  clotb  in 
the  dye,  and  proceed  according  to  the  definite  directions  for 
each  color.  By  mixing  different  barks,  roots,  and  leaves  to- 
gether in  the  same  dye  a  variety  of  shades  of  different  colors 
are  obtained  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  preparing 
domestic  dyes.  The  following  named  trees  are  much  nsed  here 
for  dyeing  wool  and  cotton: 

Sassafras,  (Laurus  Sassafras.)  The  bark  and  roots  are  used 
for  dyeing  worsted  a  permanent  and  beautiful  yellow  and  orange 
color.  Use  a  copper  boiler  and  five  ounces  of,  alum  to  one 
pound  of  wool  or  worsted  yam. 

Kalmia,  (angustifolia,')  or  dwarf  laurel,  dyes  cotton  a  fine  drab 
color.  Use  a  copper  boiler.  The  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Kal- 
mia and  about  one  tablespoonfnl  of  copperas  to  three  gallons  of 
dye.  Scald  the  cotton  materia!  in  the  dye  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  rinse  in  cold  water  and  hang  to  dry  in  the  air. 

"Willow,  (salix  capreata  f)  The  bark  dyes  wool  and  linen  a 
deep  blue  black,  and  dyes  cotton  a  dark  slate  color.  Use  an 
iron  boiler.  For  black,  three  ounces  of  copperas  to  fonr  gallons 
of  dye;  for  siate  color,  one  ounce  of  copperas  is  sufficient. 
Boll  in  the  dye  for  twenty  minutes,  rinse  in  cold  water  and 
hang  to  dry.  The  dye  may  be  deepened  by  a  repei 
same  process  in  fresh  dye, 

Eed  Oak,  (Qwercws  sinuosa.)  The  bark  and  rooti 
shade  of  chocolate  brown.  Use  an  iron  boiler  and 
of  copperas  to  four  gallons  of  dye.  Boil  twenty  minutes  in  the 
dye  and  rinse  in  cold  water.  This  dyes  cotton.  The  Spanish 
Oak  dyes  another  shade  of  brown. 

"White  Oak,  (^Quercus  alba.)  The  bark  dyes  cotton  lead  color. 
Use  an  iron  boiler;  two  ounces  of  copperas  to  four  gallons  of 
dye;  scald  in  the  dye  twenty  minutes  and  rinse  with  cold 
water.     Oak  bark  will  not  dye  wool. 

Pine  bark,  (ail  the  varieties  found  in  our  woods,)  dyes  cotton 
slate  color;  combined  with  the  Kalmia, it  dyes  dove  color.  For 
each  color,  put  one  ounce  of  copperas  to  four  gallons  of  dye, 
and  boil  in  it  for  twenty  minutes.  Einse  the  slate  color  in  cold 
water  and  the  dove  color  in  cold  lye. 

Swoet  G-um  bark  dyes  cotton  dove  color.    Use  a  copper  boiler; 
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a  spoonful  of  copperas  to  three  gallons  of  dye,  and  ecald  in  the 
dye  for  twenty  minutes;  rinse  in  cold  water.  To  produce 
another  shade,  riuse  the  cotton  stuff  in  cold  lye-water,  and  hang 
to  dry  in  the  air. 

Guinea  Com,  (Solcus  Sorghum.)  The  seed  dyes  wool  lead 
color,,  and  will  not  dye  cotton.  Use  an  iron  holier,  a  little  cop- 
perae,  and  rinse  in  lye. 

Maple,  {Acer  campestris  ?)  The  bark  dyes  both  wool  and  cot- 
ton a  line  dark  shade  of  purple.  Use  an  iron  boiler  and  two 
ounces  of  copperas  to  four  gallons  of  dye;  ecald  in  hot  dye  for 
twenty  minutes  and  rinse  in  cold  water. 

Beach,  (Fagus  Sylvatiea.')  The  bark  dyes  dove  color.  Use 
an  iron  boiler  and  one  ounce  of  copperas  to  fonr  gallons  of  dye; 
rinae  in  cold  water,  or  in  lye  for  another  shade. 

Sumach,  {Rhus  Glabrum.)  The  leaves  and  berries  dye  black. 
Use  an  iron  boiler  and  four  ounces  of  copperas  to  four  gallons 
of  dye.  Boil  the  cotton  yarn  or  cioth  in  the  dye  for  an  hour, 
and  rinse  in  cold  water.  (See  "Sumach,"  for  dyes  without  cop- 
peras ;  vinegar  and  old  iron  serve  the  plat'e  of  copperas.) 

Walnut,  {Juglans  nigra.')  The  bark  and  i-oots  dye  cotton 
fawn  brown  and  root  color,  according  to  the  proportion  of  bark 
or  of  roots  and  copperas  used.  The  leaves  boiled  into  dye  color 
cotton  purple  and  wool  black;  when  used  without  boiling  the^ 
leaves  dye  wool  fawn  color.  The  green  shells  of  the  full  grown 
nuts  dye  black,  with  copperas.  What  is  dyed  black  must  be 
rinsed  in  cold  water;  the  cotton  to  be  dyed  purple  must  be 
rinsed  in  lye,  The  fawn,  brown,  and  root  color  must  be  rinsed 
in  cold  water.  The  proportion  of  copperas  used  for  black  is 
two  ounces  to  four  gallons  of  dye;  for  the  other  shades,  use 
much  less  copperas. 

To  make  a  cold  dye  for  wool,  fill  a  tub  with  alternate  layers 
of  walnut  leaves  and  wool,  then  pour  on  water  till  all  is  covered. 
The  next  day  take  out  the  wool  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  then  re- 
place it  in  another  tub  with  alternate  layers  of  fresh  walnut 
leaves.  Strain  off  the  water  from  the  old  walnut  leaves  and 
pour  it  over  the  wool  and  fresh  walnut  leaves;  let  it  remain 
again  till  the  next  day.  iiepeat  this  process  for  one  week,  add- 
ing as  much  water,  from  day  to  day,  as  to  make  the  dye  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  wool  and  fresh  leaves.  This  is  a  fine,  perma- 
nent/aww  colored  dye. 
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Madder  dyes  wool  red.  Mix  four  quarts  of  wheat  bran  with 
four  gallons  of  water,  and  set  it  to  ferment.  When  it  is  quite 
sour,  strain  off  the  water  and  dissolve  in  it  a  lump  of  alum  the 
size  of  a  fowl's  egg.  Set  the  liquid  on  the  fire  In  a  copper  kettle, 
and  just  before  it  boils  mix  well  into  it  a  half  pound  of  fresh 
madder  for  every  pound  of  wool.  Then  put  into  the  dye  the 
wet  wool  or  worsted  stuff  to  be  dyed,  and  let  it  remain  im- 
mersed in  the  dye  for  an  hour,  turning  and  pressing  it  frequently ; 
during  which  hour  the  dye  must  be  kept  very  hot,  but  mast  not 
boil,  lest  the  color  should  be  tarnished.  When  the  wool  is  taken 
from  the  dye  pot,  it  must  be  rinsed  immediately  in  cold  strong 
lye,  or  in  lime  water,  and  then  dried. 

Spanish  brown  is  used  for  dyeing  cotton  red.  Put  a  pound 
of  Spanish  brown,  powdered,  into  a  little  bag,  and  rub  it  out  in 
a  gallon  of  hot  water  till  the  bag  ie  completely  emptied  of  its 
contents.  Then  put  the  cotton  yarn  into  the  painted  water, 
and  rub  the  color  into  the  yarn  till  all  the  coloring  matter  is 
transferred  from  the  water  to  the  j-arn.  After  which,  put  two 
table  spoonsful  of  linseed  oil  into  the  water  and  boil  the  yarn  in 
it  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  hang  the  yarn  to  dry.  If  linseed  oil 
cannot  be  obtained,  boil  the  painted  yarn  in  new  milk  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Solferino  pink.  Cut  a  piece  out  of  the  end  of  a  pumpkin 
large  enough  to  admit  the  hand,  take  out  all  the  seeds  and  leave 
the  strings  in.  Mash  ]iokeberries  into  pulp  and  fill  the  cavity 
of  the  pumpkin  with  them,  stir  them  up  well  with  the  strings 
and  put  the  worsted  yarn  into  the  mixture,  then  cover  it  up 
close  with  the  piece  of  pumpkin  that  was  cut  out.  The  next 
day  take  out  the  yarn  and  dry  it  in  the  air;  when  dry,  put  tbe 
yarn  back  into  tbe  pumpkin  as  before,  and  cover  it  up  again  till 
next  day.  Eepeatthis  process  every  day  till  the  desired  shade 
of  pink  is  obtained,  then  rinse  the  worsted  out  in  cold,  strong 
vinegar,  and  dry  it  fei'  use.  It  will  take  a  week  to  dye  the 
deepest  shade  of  pmk. 

G-lyceria  tomentosa     Grows  in  pine  lands.     Fl.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  387.  In  Pondieherry,  this 
is  given  to  horses  in  place  of  oats.     Mem.  du  Museum,  vi,  326. 

TUEKBYPEA;  GOAT'S  BUB;  CATGUT,  (2%.Amta  Vir- 
giniana,  Ph.)  Vicinity  of  Charleston ;  N.  C;  grows  in  dry  soils. 
Fi.  July. 
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Lindley'aMed.  Flora,  244;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  238.  The  roots 
were  used  by  Indians,  and  are  now  employed  in  popular  prac- 
tice as  a  vermifuge  ;  a  decoction  is  said  to  act  as  powerfully  and 
as  efficiently  as  the  pink  root,  (Spigelia.)  Attention  is  invited 
to  it. 

Dr.  Wood,  in  the  12th  Ed.  U.  S.  Diep.,  quotes  from  the  Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  xxviii,  218,  an  account  of  the  experience  of  Dr.  B.  0. 
Jones,  of  Atlanta,  &a.,  with  this  plant.  He  used  it  with  advan- 
tage as  a  mild,  stimulating  tonic  and  laxative,  and  he  found  it 
especially  useftd  in  typhoid  fever.  He  prepares  it  by  boiling 
eight  ounces  of  the  plant  with  two  of  JRumex  acutus,  in  four 
quarts  of  water  to  a  quart,  and  straining;  adding,  when  the 
preparation  is  to  be  kept,  an  equal  bulk  of  diluted  alcohol  or 
brandy,  and  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  macerating  for  several 
days.     The  dose  is  one  or  two  tablespoon sfni. 

BASTARD  INDIGO,  (_AmorpkafruUcosa,  L.)  Florida,  S.  and 
M".  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 

This  was  formerly  used  in  Carolina  as  an  indigo  plant,  and 
continiiGB  to  be  extensively  cuitivated  in  Britain  as  an  ornamen- 
tal shrub,     Wilson's  Eural  Cycloptsdia. 

YELLOW  LOCUST  TEBB;  LOCUST;  FALSE  ACACIA, 
(Mobinia  pseudacacia,  L.)  Grows  in  the  mountains  of  H.  and 
S.  Carolina;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  collected  in  lower  St. 
John's  Berkeley,  near  Ward's  plantation;  Newborn.     Fl.  May. 

Dem.  E14m.  de  Bot,  The  flowers  are  aromatic  and  emollient. 
An  anti-spasmodic  syrup  is  prepared  from  ihem;  and  Gendrin 
states  that  when  given  to  infants,  it  produces  sleep,  vomiting, 
and  sometimes  slight  convulsive  movement* ;  he  relates  a  case 
where  it  was  swallowed  by  boys,  in  whom  acro-nareotic  effects 
were  induced,  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  101 ;  Desfont, 
Traite  des  Arbres,  ii,  304;  Ann.  d'Hort.  ix,  168;  Ann.  Clin,  de 
Mont,  xxiv,  68. 

Dr.  Wood,  in  the  12tb  Ed.  U.  S.  Disp.,  states  that  the  bark  of 
the  root  is  said  to  be  tonic,  and. in  large  doaea,  emetic  and  pur- 
gative, and  he  reports  from  the  Ann.  de  Therap.  1860,  p.  64, 
three  eases  of  poisoning,  in  children,  from  eating  the  root;  they 
all  recovered ;  the  symptoms  were  like  those  produced  by  an 
overdose  of  Belladonna.  One  of  them  who  happened  to  be 
laboring  under  intermittent  fever  at  the  time,  had  no  return  of 
the  paroxysm.     He  adds,  "these  t&cts  render  caution  advisable 
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in  the  use  of  the  root,  yet  are  also  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
inquiry."  Mills  states  that  "the  best  bows  of  the  Indians  were 
made  of  this  tree." 

The  inner  bark  is  fibrous,  and  may  be  spun  into  cordage;  the 
wood  is  of  a  fine,  compact  grain,  and  is  used  for  manufactaring 
purposes.  Mem.  Bur  la  Eobinia,  Mem.  de  la  Soc,  d'Agricult. 
1786;  Francois,  betters  on  the  ftobinia,  Paris,  1803  Griffith, 
in  his  Med.  Bot.  239,  saj-a  that  it  has  not  received  sufficient 
attention,  for  "  every  part  is  endowed  with  some  good  quality.'' 
On  account  of  its  durability,  the  wood  ia  much  used  for  tree- 
nails in  ship-building;  the  leaves,  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  indigo,  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute ;  they 
afford  an  excellent  nourishment  for  cattle,  either  in  the  fresh  or 
in  the  dried  state.  Willich,  Domestic  Bncyc.  i,  x.  Grossier 
(Desc.  de  la  Chine)  saya  that  they  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
produce  the  beautiful  yellow  color  so  remarkable  in  their  silks. 
It  is  prepared  by  roasting  half  a  poand  of  the  half  expanded 
flowers  in  a  copper  pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  stirring  them 
continually;  after  turning  yellow,  water  is  poured  over,  and  it 
is  boiled  till  It  acquires  a  deep  color.  It  ia  then  strained,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  alum,  and  the  same  quantity  of  shell  lime  are 
added,  when  the  dye  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  possible  that  this  author 
may  have  confounded  this  plant  with  the  R.flava.  Merat  says 
the  flowers  furnish  a  palatable  dish  when  fried.  The  seeds  are 
somewhat  acrid,  but  afford  a  large  quantity  of  oil  on  expression. 
By  infusion  in  water,  they  become  perfectly  mild,  and  contain 
an  excellent  farina. 

This  tree,  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  which  are  beautiful, 
has  attracted  great  attention  in  England,  and  its  seeds  are 
largely  imported,  to  be  planted  as  a  hedge  and  ornamental 
plant,  and  for  various  pui'poaes.  Almost  a  mania  prevailed 
upon  the  subject.  "No  other  tree  grows  more  rapidly  than 
this,  excepting  some  species  of  the  willow  and  the  poplar."  A 
aucker  at  Ohiswick  grew  twenty  feet  in  one  season,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  three  inches.  When  the  tree  is  felled  suckers 
spring  from  the  trunk  in  great  profusion. 

Large  quantities  are  exported  to  Liverpool  for  fastening  bolts 
in  ship- building.  C.  W.  Johnson  and  others  write  of  it  thus: 
"  The  wheelwright  and  the  coach-builder  have  employed  it  for 
axle-trees  of  carriages;  the  turner  has  used  it  for  various  pur- 
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poses  of  bis  art,  and  has  been  delighted  with  its  smooth  texture 
and  beautifully  delicate  straw  color ;  fence-makers  have  used  it 
for  rail  fencing  and  have  found  it  to  stand  wet  and  dry  near 
the  ground  betterthan  any  other  timber  in  common  use,  and  to 
be  as  durable  as  cedar ;  landscape  gardeners  have  planted  it  for 
a  combination  of  ornament  and  utility.  *  *  Farmers  might 
try  it  for  the  formation  of  hedges,  and  were  they  to  transplant 
it  from  the  nursery  when  it  has  a  height  of  about  four  feet,  they 
would  find  it  forming  a  hedge  quite  eciual  in  compactness, 
strength,  economy  and  manageableness,  to  hedges  consisting  of 
tried  and  approved  plants,  and  a  hedge  available  as  a  fence  fai" 
earlier  than  any  other,  and  capable  of  being  raised  to  any  de- 
sirable elevation.  The  flowers  of  the  acacia  tree  are  used  in 
St.  Domingo  for  making  a  distilled  liquor,  and  its  roots,  and 
leaves,  and  juices  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar." 
Wilson's  Encyc.  Rural.  The  plants  are  easily  propagated  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  the  beans  in  the  fall ;  let  them  re- 
main twenty-four  hours  and  plant.  They  grow  sis  or  seven 
feet  the  first  season, 

Tho  following  highly  interesting  account  of  this  tree,  and  the 
mode  of  cultivating  it  in  the  United  States,  is  given  by  Dr.  S. 
Aekerly : 

"The  cultivation  of  the  locust  tree  on  Long  Island,  and  in 
other  parts  of  tho  State  of  Jfew  York,  has  been  attended  to 
with  considerable  profit  to  the  agricultural  interest,  but  not 
■with  that  earnestness  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands. This  may  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  propa- 
gating it  by  transplanting,  or  not  understanding  how  to  raise  it 
from  the  seed.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"The  locust  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth,  the  wood  of  which  is 
hai'd,  durable,  and  principally  used  in  shipbuilding.  To  a 
country  situated  hke  the  United  States,  with  an  extensive  line 
of  seacoast,  penetrated  by  numerous  bays  and  giving  rise  to 
many  great  rivers,  whose  banks  are  covered  with  forests  of  ex- 
traordinary growth,  whose  soil  is  fertile,  rich  and  variegated,  and 
whose  climate  is  agreeably  diversified  by  a  gradation  of  tem- 
perature; to  such  a  country,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and 
enterprising  people,  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
must  constitute  one  of  the  principal  employments.  As  long  as 
the  country  possesses  the  neeeeaary   timber  for  ship-building,. 
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and  the  other  advantages  which  oar  aituation  affords,  the  gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  be  formidable  to  all  other  powers. 
"We  have  within  ourselves  four  materials  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  strong  and  durable  naval  structures.  These  are  the 
live-oak,  locust,  cedar  and  pine,  which  can  be  abundantly  supplied. 
The  former  is  best  for  the  lower  timbers  of  a  ship,  while  the 
locust  and  cedar  form  the  upper-works  of  the  frame.  The  pine 
supplies  the  timber  for  decks,  masts  and  spars.  A  vessel  built 
of  live-oak,  locust  and  cedar,  will  last  longer  than  if  constructed 
of  any  other  wood.  Naval  architecture  has  arrived  in  this 
place,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  as  great  per- 
fection, perhaps,  as  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  Our 
'  fir-built  frigates'  have  been  compared  with  the  British  oak,  and 
stood  the  test ;  and  in  sailing,  nothing  has  equalled  the  fleet- 
ness  of  some  of  our  sharp  vessels.  The  preservation  and  culti- 
vation of  tbese  necessary  articles  in  ship-building  is  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  exportation  o 
them.  The  pine  forests  appear  almost  inexhaustible,  and  tbe 
will  be  so  in  all  probability  for  many  generations  to  come  ;  hii^ 
tbe  stately  cedars  of  Mobile  and  the  Softy  forests  of  Georgia, 
where  tbe  live-oak  ia  of  a  sturdy  growth,  begin  to  disappear 
before  the  axe  of  the  woodsman.  The  locust,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  is  in  such  demand  for  foreign  and  domestic 
consumption  that  it  is  called  for  before  it  can  attain  its  fall 
growth.  It  has  been  cultivated  as  far  eastward  as  Rhode 
Island,  but  begins  to  depreciate  in  quality  in  that  State.  Insects 
attack  it  there,  which  are  not  so  plentifully  found  in  this  State, 
nor  its  native  situations.  These  give  the  timber  a  worm-eaten 
appearance  and  render  it  less  useful.  Tbe  locust  has  been  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  the  call  for  it  has  been  so  great  that  few  trees  have 
attained  any  size  before  they  were  wanted  for  use.  Hence  they 
are  in  great  demand,  and  of  ready  sale,  and  no  ground  can  be 
appropriated  for  any  kind  of  timber  with  so  much  advantage 
as  locust.  Beside  its  application  to  ship -building,  it  is  exten- 
sively used  for  fencing ;  and  for  posts,  no  timber  will  last  longer, 
in  or  out  of  the  ground.  On  Long  Island,  where  wood  is 
scarce  and  fencing  timber  in  gi-cat  demand,  the  locust  becomes 
of  much  local  importance  from  this  circumstauce  alone,  inde- 
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pendent  of  its  great  eonsumption  in  tbis  city  among  ship- 
builders. In  naval  atructuree  it  ia  not  exclusively  applied  to  tbe 
interior  or  frame.  In  many  places  wbere  strength  is  wanting, 
locust  timber  will  bear  a  strain  wbicb  would  break  oak  of  tbe 
same  size.  Thus  an  oak  tiller  has  been  known  to  break  near 
tbe  bead  of  tbe  rudder  in  a  gale  of  wind,  which  has  never  hap- 
pened with  a  locust  one.  Tillers  for  large  sea  veseelB  are  now 
uniformly  made  of  locust  in  New  York.  It  ia  the  beat  timber 
also  for  pins  or  tree-nails,  (commonly  called  trunnela,)  and  pre- 
ferable to  tbe  best  of  oak.  The  tree  generally  grows  straight, 
with  few  or  no  large  limbs,  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
straight  and  parallel,  which  makes  it  split  well  for  making  tree- 
nails, with  little  or  no  loss  of  substance.  These  are  made  in 
considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 

"  Tbo  locust  tree  does  not  bear  transplanting  well  in  this  part 
of  our  country,  but  this  in  all  probability  arises  from  the  custom 
of  cutting  off  the  roots  when  taken  up  for  that  purpose.  Most 
of  the  roots  of  the  locust  are  long,  cylindrical  and  run  horizon- 
tally not  far  under  the  surface.  In  transplanting,  so  few  of  the 
roots  are  left  to  the  body  of  the  tree  removed  that  little  or  no 
support  is  given  to  the  top,  and  it  consequently  dies.  If  care 
was  taken  not  to  destroy  so  much  of  the  roots  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  those  transplanted  would  live  and  thrive.  So 
great  has  been  the  difficulty  in  raising  tbe  locust  in  this  way 
that  another  method  of  propagating  it  has  been  generally  re- 
sorted to.  Whenever  a  large  tree  was  cut  down  for  use,  the 
ground  for  some  distance  around  was  plowed,  by  which  ope- 
ration the  roots  near  the  surface  were  broken  and  forced  up. 
From  those  roots  suckers  would  shoot  up,  and  the  ground  soon 
become  covered  with  a  grove  of  young  trees.  These,  if  pro- 
tected from  cattle  by  being  fenced  in,  would  grow  most  rapidly, 
and  the  roots  continuing  to  extend,  new  shoots  would  arise, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  thi'ifty  young  forest  of  locust 
trees  be  produced.  The  leaves  of  the  locust  ai'e  so  agreeable  to 
horses  and  cattle  that  the  young  trees  must  be  protected  from 
their  approach.  When  growing  in  groves  they  shoot  up  straight 
and  slender,  as  if  striving  to  out-top  each  other,  to  receive  the 
most  benefit  from  the  rays  of  a  genial  sun. 

"  Another  difficulty  has  arisen  in  propagating  the  locust  from 
inability  to  raise  it  fi-om  the  seed.    The  seed  does  not  always 
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come  to  perfection  in  this  part  of  the  State  of  B"ew  York,  and 
if  it  doee,  it  will  not  sprout,  unless  prepared  before  planting. 
The  method  boat  adapted  to  this  purpose  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Bard  ;  but  it  ia  not  generally  known,  or  if  known,  is  not 
usually  attended  to.  When  thia  shall  be  well  understood  and 
practiced,  the  locust  will  be  easily  propagated,  and  then,  instead 
of  raising  groves  of  them,  the  waste  ground  along  fences  and 
places  where  the  Lombardy  poplar  encumbers  the  earth  will 
be  selected  to  transplant  them,  as  by  having  them  separated 
and  single  there  will  be  an  economy  in  using  the  eoil,  the  trees 
will  grow  much  hotter,  and  the  timber  he  stronger. 

On  account  of  its  rapidity  of  growth  and  its  use  in  making 
cross-ties  on  railroads,  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  planted  along 
railroad  embankments  for  this  purpose. 

ROSE  ACACIA,  (Bobinia  hispida ;  also,  Va.  rosea.)  Moun- 
tains of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.     Chapman, 

Wilson  speaks  of  it  as  a  "remarkably  beautiful  sbnib."  Its 
shoots  of  each  year,  or  newest  and  freshest  twigs,  carry  the 
flowers  j  so  that  its  old  wood  may  be  annually  pruned  away  to 
any  extent  which  the  taste  of  the  cultivator  or  the  situation  of 
the  plants  may  require.  The  flowers  are  large,  odorless,  and  of 
a  beautiful  rose  color.  See,  also,  nearly  all  the  English  and 
Scotch  aathorities. 

"  Dr.  Bard's  method  of  preparing  the  seeds  was  to  pour  boil- 
ing water  on  them,  and  let  it  stand  and  cool.  The  hard,  outer 
coat  would  thus  be  softened,  and  if  the  seed  swelled  by  this 
operation,  it  might  be  planted,  and  would  soon  comb  up." 

CLAMMY  LOCUST,  (Bobinia  viscosa,  Vent.)  G-rows  among 
the  mountains  of  8.  and  N.  C,  and  in  G-eorgia.     Fl.  May. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  101,  The  young  branches 
afford  an  abundant,  glossy  exudation,  secreted  by  little  super- 
ficial glands,  which  is  dissolved  by  ether ;  Vauquelin  considers 
it  a  peculiar  product  r  An.  de  Chim,  xxvii,  223.  Chevalier, 
however,  doubts  it:  Diet,  des  Drogues,  iii,  15. 

JAPAN  CLOVER;  WILD  CLOVER,  (Lespedeza  striata. 
Hooker  and  Arnott.)     Introduced ;  Miss,  to  N,  C. 

This  plant  has  recently  (1S68)  attracted  great  attention  as  a 
new  forage  plant,  springing  up  everywhere  and  attracting  uni- 
versal inquiry  fVora  farmers  and  planters  in  every  portion  of  the 
Southern   country.     I  have  received  letters  from  a  number  of 
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persons  asking  for  information  concerning  it,  aa  it  soemcd  to 
take  the  place  of  other  plants,  and  wa^  greedily  caton  by  horaes, 
cattle  and  bogs.  It  causes  slight  salivation  in  the  former.  It 
grows  abundantly  on  waste  lands,  under  pine  saplings,  and 
drives  oat  joint,  nut  and  Bermuda  grasses.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  however,  that  it  ia  of  recent  introduction,  as  my 
friend,  Mr.  H.  W.  iiavenei,  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  had  noticed  it  in  St. 
John's  Berkeley,  S.  C,  many  years  since,  and  I  had  sent  him 
specimens  from  Fairfield  District,  8.  C,  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr. 
E.  having  ascertained  that  it  was  a  Lespedeza  has  recently 
obtained  the  specific  name  from  Prof.  Gray,  and  the  former,  iu 
an  article  written  in  the  Aiken  Press,  first  proposed  the  name 
Japan  Clover  for  it,  as  it  is  a  native  of  that  distant  country. 
Dr.  Jno.  Bachman  has  also  made  it  the  subject  of  a  communica- 
tion in  the  Charleston  Coui-icr. 

It  covers  the  earth  aa  with  a  carpet  of  green  ;  it  is  highly 
nourishing  and  has  proved  a  great  acquisition  to  our  people. 
The  seed  is  not  winged,  and  it  must  be  rapidly  propagated 
throngh  the  inetrumentaiity  of  animals.  See,  also,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Berckman's  paper  before  the  Agricult.  Club  of  Augusta,  6a., 
1866.  I  introduce  the  following  slip  as  a  specimen  of  numerous 
notices  concerning  the  plant.  It  is  from  the  Daurensville  (S.  C.) 
Herald : 

"  Wild  Clover. — A  new  grass,  which  is  generally  called  in  this 
section  by  the  name  of  Wild  Clover,  is  springing  up' luxuriantly 
all  over  this  district,  and,  we  see  from  our  exchanges,  all  over 
the  Southern  States.  It  grows  almost  everywhere,  and  seems 
to  take  hold  even  on  the  washed  and  galled  parts  of  land,  as  if 
it  would  redeem  both  the  looks  and  fertility  of  the  country. 
It  appears  to  bo  a  dwarf  clover,  is  very  thick  set,  and  covm-s 
the  earth  with  a  beautiful  carpet  of  green.  We  have  heard 
that  a  single  root  sends  out  as  many  as  six  hundred  branches. 
It  Is  much  relished  by  cattle,  and  is  said  to  be  exterminating 
the  Bermuda,  Joint,  Sedge,  and  all  other  gi-asaes.  We  see  that 
it  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Middle  Georgia." 

A  friend  in  Orangeburg  writes  r  "  The  plant  grows  best  on  a 
rich  clay  soil,  but  docs  well  on  sandy  lands — and  even  in  the 
shade,  up  to  the  roots  of  trees,  but  is  not  seen  on  lands  worked 
within  a  year  or  two.  It  sometimes  grows  to  two  feet  high. 
The  St.  Matthew's  planters  (where  it  abounds)  speak  of  it  as  a 
15 
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i^,  as  fodder  has  been  scarce,  and  it  pats  out  very  early, 
and  cattio  and  horeea  are  fond  of  it ;  although,  like  Clover,  it 
salivates  them  at  first.  I  have  a  lawn  with  a  number  of  mules 
and  eattlo  feeding  on  it;  but  like  rye  they  do  not  appear  to 


Mr.  Eavenel  has  published  an  article  on  this  plant  in  "  The 
Land  wo  Love,"  1868,  January  and  Febrnary.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  roots,  which  are  long  and  fibrons,  and  which  penetrate 
and  flourish  even  in  sandy  roads  and  in  yards.  The  seed  should 
be  gathered  for  sale. 

DOLLAR-PLANT,  (Myncosia  tomentosa  ?)  Diffused  in  dry 
pine  lands. 

This  plant,  receiving  its  name  probably  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaf,  is  reputei^,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  and 
elsewhere,  to  be  a  valuable  agent  in  arresting  troublesome 
dlarrhcea.  A  tea  is  given  several  times  a  day.  Several  cases 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  it  was  successfully  em- 
ployed— no  doabt  on  account  of  the  tannin  contained  in  it,  as 
is  evident  from  the  taste, 

TAEE,  (Vicia  sativa,  Linn.  Walter.)  Grows  abundantly 
aronnd  Charleston.    N.  C    Fl.  June. 

In  England,  a  decoction  of  the  seeds  in  water  is  used  as  a 
sudorific  in  small-pox  and  measles.  The  seeds  are  a  good  food 
for  pigeons.  PI.  Seotica,  396 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
vi,  892. 

G-AEDEN  BEAN,  (Viciafaba.)    Cultivated. 

Pisum  sativum.    Pea. 

Great  use  is  made  of  the  varieties  of  the  pea  on  our  planta- 
tions in  South  Carolina,  as  articles  of  food  for  men  and  animals. 
The  species  called  the  cow-pea  is  most  in  use.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  accurate  botanical  description  of  this  very 
valuable  plant.  It  seems,  however,  from  my  examination,  to 
be  included  under  the  genus  Vtcia. 

A  soup  made  of  the  cow-pea,  which  is  a  very  common  dish 
at  the  South,  is  much  used  by  nursing  women  to  increase  the 
amount  of  milk,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  endowed  with  some 
special  virtues  as  a  galactagogue.  It  failed  completely  in  a 
case  where  I  had  it  used  most  assiduously.  See,  also,  east-or 
oil  plant. 
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David  Dickson,  one  of  the  most  suceesefal  planters  in  Georgia, 
in  his  letters,  repnbliahed  in  So.  Cultivator  for  January,  1869, 
says  that  the  chief  thing  added  to  the  soil  by  a  clover  crop,  are 
carbon  and  ammonia,  "  In  the  South  the  cow-pea  will  answer 
the  same  end,  if  sown  early,  manared  with  two  hundred  pounds 
of  Pcrnvian  Guano,  and  turned  under  from  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  let  of  August ;  then  at  the  same  time  seeded  again  with 
peas,  using  one  hundred  pounds  guano.  Feed  off  with  hogs  and 
beef  cattle,  which  will  generally  pay  for  all  expenses,  and  leave 
the  land  twenty  dollare  better.  *  *  All  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  turning  under  green  crops.  The  only  thing  lost 
by  their  drying  is  their  ammonia."  "  The  farmers  of  the  North- 
ern States  are  improving  their  lands  almost  entirely  by  in- 
creasing their  supplies  of  ammonia,  gi-owing  hay,  clover,  oats 
and  rye,  and  keeping  stock  to  eat  these  crops  annually;  not 
gaining  but  losing  phoephatea  and  gaining  nitrogen- — -mabing 
the  land  rich,  and  the  land  making  the  owner  rich.  Ammonia 
is  the  foundation  of  English  agnculture.  Ammonia  from  the 
atmosphere,  ammonia  from  Peruvian  Giiano,  ammonia  from  the 
turnip,  hay  and  clover,  etc,  returning  merely  the  bone  earth  to 
the  soil,  which  has  been  extracted  by  ammonia,  which  last  is 
constantly  inoreaaing  in  its  relative  amount." 

Amphicarpa  monoica.    Grows  in  rich  lands.    Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Kotes,  ii,  322.  The  subterranean  pod  is  culti- 
vated as  a  vegetable. 

GROUNDNUT;  PINDAR;  PEANUT;  GOOBERNUT, 
{Arachis  hypogaa^)  Brought  by  the  negroes  from  Africa.  PI. 
May. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.;  Supplem.  53,  1846.  The 
fruit  preserves  its  germinative  powers  for  forty  years,  Boudich 
Exeurs.  392.  Large  quantities  arc  exported  from  Senegal  on 
account  of  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  them,  and  which  is 
much  valued.  Ermandel  "on  the  cultivation  of  the  gi-oundnut, 
and  its  employment  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,"  Journal  do  la 
Litter.  Etrang.  ix,  169 ;  Du  Buc,  Mem.  on  the  use  of  A.  hypog., 
and  an  examination  of  Its  oil,  (in  French ;)  see  Journal  de 
Pharm.  viii,  231 ;  Rivoli,  Lettre  sur  i'Arachis  hypogrea,  Milan, 
1807 ;  Donmcn,  Notice  sur  I'Arachis,  Montpellier,  1838.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Pagen  and  Henry,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  oil  to  become  rancid.     Journal  de  Chim.  Med.  i,  435; 
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Ann,  de  Hist.  JTat.  iv,  206  ;  Gurnir,  Mem.  eur  I'Arachia,  Bib- 
iioth.  Vhysice  'iioon.  i,  lib;  Tossier,  Mem.  sur  I' Arach is,  Avig- 
non. The  seeds,  parelied  and  ground,  can  with  difficulty  be 
distinguielicd  tVom  coffee,  as  I  have  myself  experienced.  In 
some  portions  of  South  Carolica  it  is  employed  as  a  substitute. 
The  okra  {Sibiscus  esculentus)  serves  the  same  purpose. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  tr.  Simms,  dated  Woodliinds,  18C3, 
be  writes  as  follows  : 

"  You  speak  of  the  groundnut  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  But 
aa  coffee  it  is  a  very  inferior  thing  to  its  use  as  chocolate.  The 
manufacture  of  chocolate  cakes  out  of  the  groundnut  alone  and 
without  a  particle  of  cocoa,  is  an  immense  and  most  profitable 
part  of  Northern  manufacture.  "We  make  it  in  my  family  of  a 
q^uality  not  inferior  to  any  you  buy.  To  prepare  it  for  the  table 
it  is  beaten  in  a  mortar.  At  the  Morth,  I  have  been  told  that 
the  hulls  are  ground  np  with  the  nut,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
this  is  an  improvement  as  qualifying  the  exceeding  richness  of 
tbe  nut,  which  I  have  usually  found  too  rich  prepared  as  choco- 
late in  our  way." 

The  groundnut  and  bene  make  rich  and  nutritious  soup,  and 
act  as  substitutes  for  meat.  They  are  often  parched,  and  beaten 
up  with  sugar,  and  served  as  a  condiment  or  dessert.  The 
groundnut  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  great  use  is  made  of  it  on  the  plantations  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  for  various  domestic  purposes;  it  is  exported  with 
profit,  hut  troublesome  to  prepare.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  use 
being  made  in  the  Carolinas  of  the  oil  which  it  affords  on  ex- 
pression. The  authorities  cited  above  will  afford  much  valuable 
information. 

The  above  was  published  in  my  report  on  Med.  Botany  of  S., 
1849.  Since  the  war  it  is  largely  emploj'ed.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  Rockflsb  Factory  in  North  Carolina,  writes  that  he 
has  "used  the  peanut  oil  by  the  side  of  the  sperm,  and  that 
it  works  fully  as  well." 

The  N.  C.  Advertiser  publishes  the  following:  "The  vine, 
when  the  pea  is  removed,  makes  an  excellent  forage  for  cattle, 
said  to  be  equal  tJ3  the  best  Northern  hay.  From  the  nut  is 
expressed  a  valuable  oil.  During  the  wai-  this  oil  was  exten- 
sively used  in  our  machine  shops,  and  its  lubricatory  properties 
are  pronounced  by  competent  authority  to  be  superior  to  those 
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of  wbale  oil,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  gtrni  at  all.  Ono 
quality  of  the  oil  is  extensively  employed  in  the  compoei- 
tioti  of  medicines;  another  is  used  for  burning  purposes,  and 
possesses  the  virtue  of  not  smoking,  while  a  third  makes  a 
really  excellent  salad  condiment,  Such,  and  so  varied  and 
important,  are  the  usea  to  which  this  simple  product  can  be 
devoted — uses  which  the  uninformed,  who  have,  perhaps,  re- 
garded it  only  in  the  light  of  an  indigestible  bulb,  would  never 
suspect  to  proceed  from  its  cultivation." 

The  oil  was  expressed  by  screw  pressure  by  parties  near 
Manning,  S.  .0.  Mr.  Dyson  obtained  three  quai'ts  of  oil  from 
a  bushel  of  the  nuts. 

Dr.  Wood  states  that  it  is  a  non-drying  oil  and  will  not  do 
for  painting,  but  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  ai'ts,  for 
lubricating  machinery  and  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth; 
and  would  serve,  adds  Dr.  Wood,  for  burning  in  lamps,  giving 
even  a  better  light  than  sperm  oil.  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  July,  1860. 
U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

SWEET  LOCUST;  HONEY  LOCUST,  {Gleditschia  triamn. 
thus,  L.)  Diffused.  .  As  far  west  as  Mississippi ;  1  have  seen  it 
in  the  lower  and  upper  districts  of  South  Carolina  ;  !N".  C 

Beer  is  sometimes  made  by  fermenting  the  sweet  pods  while 
fresh.  The  pores  of  the  wood  are  very  open.  When  perfectly 
seasoned,  the  wood  is  extremely  hard.  It  is  far  inferior  to  the 
black  walnut  or  wild  cherry  for  cabinet-making.  Hedges  of  it 
are  rendered  impenetrable  by  its  long  thorns.  Miehaux,  in 
Farmer's  Encyc.     Mills'  Statistics  of  S.  C, 

WILD  SENNA,  (Cassia  Marylandica,  L.)  Grows  along  the 
banks  of  rivers;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  N.  C.     PI.  July. 

Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  135 ;  Grifttth's  Med.  Bot.  261.  It  is 
said  to  be  as  safe  and  as  certain  in  its  operation  as  the  imported 
senna,  bat  more  apt  to  gripe ;  this  may  be  corrected  by  infusing 
fennel  seed  or  some  other  aromatic  with  the  leaves.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  large  CLuantities  by  the  Shakers,  and  is  generally  col- 
lected after  the  seeds  ripen ;  one  ounce  of  the  leaves  is  added 
to  one  pint  of  hot  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  one  to  three 
ounces,  repeated.  I  have  specimens  of  the  leaves  of  the  offi- 
cinal senna,  which  is  cultivated  successfully  by  Mr.  W,  Lucas, 
of  South  Carolina,  for  use  on  his  plantation.  He  says  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  degenerate. 
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STYPTIC  WEED ;  PLOEIDA  OOPFEE,  (Cassia  ocddentalis, 
L.  Cassia  CaroUniana,  Walt.)  Common  around  old  bnildings ; 
collected  in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  N.  C.  It  is  be- 
coming a  pest  to  the  farmer.     PI.  July. 

Mer.  and  de  L,  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  130 ;  Marcgrave,  in  his 
Hist,  of  Brazil,  mentions  it  ae  a  remedy  in  the  poison  of  ven- 
omous animals  and  in  strangnry.  In  the  Supplem.  to  Mevat,  p. 
150,  1846,  properties  are  ascribed  to  it  similar  to  those  of  the  C. 
kirsuta,  -which  is  diuretic,  acting  on  the  lymphatic  system,  and 
employed  in  obstructions,  debility,  dropsy  caused  by  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  and  as  a  vermifuge  also ;  forty 
grains,  parched  like  coiFeei  are  used.  It  is  useful  as  an  applica- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  in  itch,  erysipela- 
tous eruptions,  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  rectum.  The 
negroes  apply  the  leaves,  smeared  with  grease,  as  a  dressing  for 
sores.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  262;  Bouditcb,  Bxper.  392;  Cher- 
noviz,  Porm.  222.  Once  thought  to  be  very  valuable  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee;  roots  said  to  be  injurious  to  hogs. 

GOLDEN  CASSIA,  (Cassia  chammcrista,  L.)  Diffused  in  dry, 
sandy  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charleston ; 
Newbern.     PI,  July. 

Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc;  Shee.  Flora  Carol.  390 ;  Mer.  and  de 
L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med,  ii,  129.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  purga- 
tive. It  grows  in  abundance  in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere 
and  should  be  examined.  It  is  employed  in  portions  of  the 
country  for  the  recovery  of  worn-out  lands;  those  that  are 
sandy  being  particularly  benefited  by  it.  See  Greenway's  ac- 
count of  its  domestic  uses.     Op.  ant.  cit. 

Cassia  tora,  L.  Diffused  in  cultivated  soils ;  vicinity  of 
Chai'ieston.    PI.  Sept. 

Supplem.  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med,  1846,  160 ; 
Ainslie's  Mat.  Med.  Ind.  ii,  405.    Used  in  India. 

EBDBUD;  JUDAS  TREE,  (Cercis  canadensis,  li.')  Swamps 
vicinity  of  Charleston ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  H".  C.  PI.  March. 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  380.  "The  wood  is  of  great  value  for 
mechanical  purposes,  as  it  polishes  exceedingly  well,  and  is  ad- 
mirably veined  with  black  and  green."  Mills,  in  his  Statistics 
of  S.  C,  states  that  the  blossoms  are  used  as  a  salad. 

Pithecolobinm  unguis-cati,  Eenth.  Inga  unquis-cati,  Willd.  S. 
Fla.     Chap.     Said  to  bo  a  good  remedy  in  urinary  complaiitts 
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aud   obetruction  of  the  liver  and  spleen;  a  decoction  of  tbe 
bark  ia  very  astringent.     Macfadyen. 

Q-B-WQiTTV-p  -PT-KTW     I  Schrankla  angustata,  T,  and  G. 
SENSITIVE  VINE,    |  SchranMa  uZinata,  Ell.  Sk. 

Grows  in  pine  lands ;  N.  aod  S.  0.    El.  July, 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  poseess  a  remarkable  degree  of  sen- 
sibility or  irritability,  closing  up  immediately  upon  contact  with 
any  surface.  I  have  repeated  upon  this  plant,  and  in  a  measure 
verified  the  experiments  with  chloroform  and  sulphuric  ether 
upon  the  Mimosa  sensHiva,  made  by  Prof.  iTarcet,  of  Geneva,  in 
Ulustration  of  the  relations  existing  between  animal  and  vege- 
table irritability.*  After  trying  a  number  of  substances,  in- 
cluding the  tinctures  of  opium,  capsicum  and  camphor,  and  the 
solutions  of  tartar  emetic,  snip,  morphine,  and  hyd.  potash, 
without  producing  any  impression,  I  ascertained  that  the  two 
aciesthetic  agents  alone,  when  placed  on  the  main  petiole  of 
the  leaves,  had,  in  about  five  minates,  their  influence  gradually 
extended  to  those  above,  causing  the  leaflets  to  contract  seriatim. 
Though  sensibility  to  impressions  waa  impaired  by  each  suc- 
cessive attempt,  yet  it  was  never  entirely  lost.  The  result  of 
my  observations  differed  from  those  of  Prof.  Marcet,  bnt  agreed 
with  De  Candolle  in  his  analogous  experiments  with  nitric  and 
Bulp.  acids,  in  its  not  disclosing  any  impressions  transmitted 
downward,  or  at  any  rate  beyond  the  junction  of  the  branch 
experimented  on  with  the  main  limb  of  the  plant.  A  drop  of 
the  oil  of  aniseed  placed  on  a  leaf-stalf  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  an-esting  the  transit  of  any  influence  beyond  it;  hence, 
we  may  be  led  to  suspect  that  the  impression  is  conveyed  by 
organs  of  sensation  or  of  contractility  or  irritability,  arranged 
not  far  from  the  surface.  In  the  examination  I  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Een6  Eavenel. 

In  sensitive  plants,  Mimosa,  for  example,  the  movements  of 
the  leaves,  says  Mr.  C.  Mackensie,  quoted  by  Wilson,  have  their 
origin  in  certain  enlargements  situated  at  the  articulation  of 


tbe  leaflets  with  the  peti 
If  by  a  longitudinal  secti 
removed,  the  petiole 


of  the  petiole  with  the  stem, 
the  lower  half  of  this  swelling  be 
remain   depressed,  having  lost  the 


power  of  elevating  itself.     If  the  superior  half  be  removed,  the 

«Eead  before  tlie  Sou.  de  Phjs.  et  d'Hiet    Nat.,  Oct.  19th,  1840.     See, 
ulso,  Sill.  Journal,  July,  1849. 
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petiole  will  remain  conetantly  elevated,  haviDg  lost  the  power 
of  depressing  itself.  Tbese  facts  prove  that  the  motions  of  the 
petiole  depend  on  the  alternate  turgescence  of  the  apper  and 
lower  half  of  the  enlargement,  situated  at  the  point  of  articnla- 
tioQ,  and  that  contractility  ia  not  the  principle  of  these  mo- 
tions. The  irritation  of  a  bnrning  lens,  for  example,  is  felt 
either  above  or  below.  Tbia  interior  movement,  M.  Dutroehet 
found,  was  transmitted  equally  well,  even  though  a  ring  of  hark 
has  been  removed;  that  it  is  transmissible  even  though  the 
bark  and  pith  be  removed,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  commu- 
nicate between  the  two  parts  of  the  ekin  except  the  woody 
fibres  and  vessels;  that  it  is  transmissible  even  when  the  two 
parts  communicate  merely  by  a  shred  of  bark ;  and  that  it  may 
be  transmitted  even  when  the  communication  exists  by  the  pith 
only  ;  but  that  it  is  not  transmissible  when  the  communication 
exiets  only  by  the  cortical  pareachyma.  Prom  theao  very  in- 
teresting experiments,  it  resulls  that  the  interior  movement 
produced  by  irritation  is  propagated  by  the  ligneous  fibres  and 
the  vessels,  The  propagation  is  more  rapid  in  the  petioles  than 
in  the  body  of  the  stem,  the  rapidity  having  been  computed. 
Absence  of  light  during  a  certain  time  completely  destroys  the 
irritability  of  the  plant.  The  return  of  the  sun's  influence 
readily  restores  the  plant  to  its  irritable  state.  "  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  light  that  the  vita!  proper- 
ties of  vegetables  are  supported  as  it  is  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
that  those  of  animals  are  preserved ;  consequently,  etiolation  is 
to  the  former  what  asphyxia  is  to  the  latter."    Eural  Cyc. 

M.  M.  Bert  and  Blondeau  have  been  experimenting  on  the 
contractions  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  as  I  sec  by  a  paper  sent  me 
by  Prof.  G-ray,  of  Boston,  (1868.) 

M..  Blondeau  experimented  on  plants  with  the  induced  gal- 
vanic current  of  a  Euhnkorff's  coil.  He  submitted  three  plants 
to  the  influence  of  the  electric  cuiTent.  The  first  was  operated 
on  for  five  minutes;  the  plant  when  loft  to  itself  seemed  pros- 
trated, but  after  a  while  (a  quai-ter  of  an  hour)  the  leaves 
Opened  and  it  seemed  to  recover  itself.  The  second  was  acted 
on  for  ten  minutes.  This  specimen  was  prostrated  for  an  honr, 
after  which  it  slowly  recovered.  The  third  specimen  was  gal- 
vanized for  twenty-five  minutes,  but  it  never  recovered,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  plant  struck  by 
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lightning.  A  fourth  plant  was  etherized,  and  then  < 
the  current.  Strange  to  say  the  latter  had  not  any  effect,  the 
leaves  remained  straight  and  open  ;  thuB  proving,  says  M.  Blon- 
dean,  that  the  mode  of  contraction  of  the  leaves  of  the  senitive 
plant  is  in  aomo  way  allied  to  the  mnscular  contraction  of  ani- 
mals. 

OALYOANTHAC^.     {The  Carolina  Allspice  Tribe.) 

Flowers  aromatic  and  fragrant. 

SWEET  SHEUB.  {Calycanthus  Floridus.'hmn.')  Specimens 
from  Aiken  :  I  have  observed  it  growing  wild  in  Fairfield  Dis- 
trict, S.  C.     FI.  May. 

One  of  the  moat  aromatic  and  eweetacented  of  onr  indigenous 
plants;  cultivated  on  this  account  in  gardens.  Dr.  Jno. 
Douglass,  of  Chester  District,  S.  C,  sends  me  a  communication 
rom  hia  coi-respondent,  Mr.  McKeown,  who  says  he  has  fre- 
quently used  it  with  satisfaction,  as  an  an ti -spasmodic  tonic,  in 
the  cure  of  chronic  agues.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  seed  or 
bark  of  the  root  is  given.  Tiie  wood  is  strongly  camphorated, 
especially  the  root,  and  Mr.  Nuttall  thinks  will  probably  pro- 
duce this  drag  as  abundantly  as  the  Laurus  camphora.  The 
seeds  seldom  mature. 

MYRTACBiB.     (The  Myrtle  Tribe.) 

Eugenia,  Micheli.    Allspice  family. 

Several  species  of  this  genua  are  fonnd  in  South  Florida.  See 
Chapman's  Southern  Flora.  The  oil  li-om  the  berries  ahould  bo 
examined,  as  they  are  cloaeiy  related  to  the  clove  bearing  trees, 
Caryophilus.  The  timber  of  most  Eugenias  is  useful  and  good. 
Like  the  myrtles,  their  bark  abounds  in  tannin,  their  aoft  parts 
contain  a  more  volatile  oil,  and  the  fruit  of  some,  though  ren- 
dered somewhat  disagreeable  by  the  aroma  of  the  oil,  are  edible. 
Wilson's  Eural  Cye. 

SAXIFBAGACE^.     {The  Saxifrage    Tribe.) 
De  Cand.  considers  the  whole  order  as  more  or  leas  astrin- 
gent. 

HEUCHEEA. 

Hmchera  Villosa,  Mx.  Ileuchera  caulescens,  Pureh.  Moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.     The   roots    are    ex- 
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tremely  astringent,  and  were  uaod  as  styptics  and  in  apthons 
sore  mouth.  Eafineaque  Med.  Flor.  Properties  same  as  those 
of  S..  Americana. 

ALUM-EOOT,  {Heuchera  Americana,  L.)  Grows  in  damp 
soils;  Eichland;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Charleston  District 
found  also  in  Georgia;  Newbern, 

Coxe's  Am.  Disp.  112 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  163  j  U.  S.  Disp. 
390;  Barton's  Collec;  Mich.  Flora  Boreal,  Americana,  i,  171. 
"A  powerful  astringent."  The  powder  was  employed  by  the 
aborigines  in  wounds  and  cancerous  ulcers.  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii, 
159 ;  Mer  and  de  L.  Diet.  <Ie  M.  Med.  iii,  490.  It  is  also  adraf 
istered  as  a  eubstitute  for  Colocynth.  It  is  used  in  decoctiouj 
tincture  or  Byrup,  wherever  an  astringent  is  required — as  in 
diarrhcea,  piles,  menorrhagia,  etc.,  etc.  These  plants  may  serve 
the  purposes  of  Rhatany,  Kino  and  Catechu. 

Hydrangea  arborescens,  D.,  Hydrangea  vulgaris,  Ms.,  Hydrangea 
cordata,  Ph.    Florida  to  Mississippi  and  northward. 

Dr.  8,  W.  Butler,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  introduced  this 
plant  into  notice  through  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Report.  He 
states  that  his  father  whilst  on  a  mission  to  the  Cherokees, 
learned  of  them  the  merits  of  this  plant  in  the  treatment  of 
gravel  and  stone,  and  has  himself  employed  it  for  many  years  in 
an  extensive  practice  amonga  people  peculiarly  subject  to  those 
complaints.  He  considers  it  a  most  valuable  medicine,  possessed, 
perhaps,  of  specific  properties.  Dr.  Parrish,  in  his  Practical 
Pharm.  in  noticing  the  above,  has  modified  Dr.  B.'s  formula  for 
its  preparation  thus  :  Hydrangea,  sixteen  ounces ;  water,  six 
pints  or  sufficient,  boil  the  root  in  successive  portions,  mix  them 
and  evaporate  to  half  a  pint ;  mix  this  with  two  pints  of  honey 
and  evaporate  to  two  pints.  In  the  summer  season  push  the 
evaporation  somewhat  further  and  add  a  half  a  pint  of  brandy. 
The  dose  of  this  fluid  extract  ia  a  teaapoonful  twice  or  three 
times  a  day.  Dr.  P.  says  he  has  prepared  it  for  several  years 
and  has  dispensed  it  under  the  direction  of  several  practitioners 
to  numerous  patients,  and  with  general  satisfactory  results,  in 
irritable  conditions  of  the  urethra,  though  its  value  as  a  specific 
remedy  requires  confii'mation.    Op.  cit.  205. 

In  the  12th  Ed.  U.  S.  Disp.  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Laidley,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  refen-ed  to,  (Am,  J.  Pharm.  xxiv,  20.)     Drs. 
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Atlee,  Horsley  and  Monkon,  are  also  eaid  to  have  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  its  utility  "in  sabuioua  or  gravelly  deposits."  N. 
J.  Med.  Report,  September,  1854,  Octobei',  1854,  and  March, 
1855.  In  overdose  it  occasions  vertigo  and  oppression  of  tlie 
chest.     U,  S,  Disp. 

BUESBEAOEjE.     {The   Torchwood  Tribe.) 
TOECHWOOD,  (Amyris  Floridana,  Nntt.)    South  Florida. 
Chapman. 

K"carly  all  the  species  affoi-d  tine  materials  in  both  their  resin 
and  their  wood  for  fragrant  incense  and  delightful  pastiles. 
"Wilson's  Enral  Oyc.  Our  species  should  be  examined.  A  Soath 
American  species  yields  a  gum  which  makes  one  of  the  best  of 
known  varnishes.  Frankincense  is  said  to  be  got  from  the 
Pinus  teeda.  The  Bursera  gummifera,  Jacq.  of  Florida,  also 
yields  a  balsam  called  Chibou  resin. 

ANAGAiiDIACEiE.     {The   Cashew  Tribe.) 

Trees  abounding  in  a  resinous,  sometimes  acrid,  highly 
poisonous  juice,  are  the  ordinary  representatives  of  this  order. 

POISON  OAK,  {Mhiis  toxicodendron,  T.  &  Gray ;  Mhus  radi- 
cans  of  authors.)  Diffused  ;  common  in  pine  lands ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston  ;  Newbern.     FJ.  July. 

Troas.  et.  Pid.  Mat.  Med.  i,  524;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  453; 
Eborle,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  116  ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  603;  Ed.  and  Vav. 
Mat.  Med.  345  ;  U.  S.  Disp.  718 ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  241 ; 
Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  341 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i,  248 ;  Mer.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.vi,  78;  Orflja,  Toxicologio  Gen.i,  45  ;  Ann.de 
Chim.  XXXV,  186  ;  An.  Journal  de  Med.  Ixxx,  136 ;  Bberle,  Mat. 
Med.  ii,  117 ;  Ell,  Bot.  363  ;  Alibert,  Elems.  de  Therap.  i,  452  ; 
Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  20;  Du  Presnoi,  quoted  in  Ann.  of  Med. 
V,  182,  and  483;  Med.  and  Pbys.  Journal,  i,  308;  vii,  273;  and 
x,486;  Duncan's  Diep.  294;  Bu^l.  Plantes  Yen.  de  France,  146. 

It  produces  in  those  who  come  into  its  vicinity  an  erysipela- 
tous inflammation.  It  is  stimulant  and  narcotic,  employed  in 
paralysis  and  herpes  ;  of  the  former  disease,  seventeen  cases  are 
reported  by  one  physician  to  have  been  successfully  treated  with 
it.  The  juice  which  exudes  on  plucking  the  stem  makes  a  good 
indelible  ink.  It  is  dissolved  by  ether.  Bigelow  thinks  it  is 
composed  of  a  resin  and  an  essential  oil.     Purging  with  neutral 
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salts,  tha  use  of  opium,  blood-letting  and  cold  applications  of 
acetate  of  lead  are  employed  in  case  of  poiaoning  from  these 
plants.  The  bruised  leaves  of  the  CoUinsonia  canadensis  (which 
grows  in  the  Southern  States)  are  also  employed  for  the  erup- 
tions caused  by  the  emanations  from  the  poisonous  sumachs, 
and  the  Verbena  urtiaifolia,  growing  in  the  South,  is  likewise 
considered  an  antidote.  Dr.  A.  Livezey,  ofPenn.,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Wood,  strongly  recommends  a  saturated  tincture  of  lobelia 
aa  a  local  application  in  this  affection.  He  applies  it  by  means 
of  linen  cloths,  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  iv,  262.)  Dr. 
Proctor  uses  an  alkaline  solntion  applied  immediately  after  ex- 
posure with  excellent  effect,  and  he  finds  that  Mo ns el's  solution, 
introduced  by  a  pointed  instrument  into  the  vesicle,  renders  it 
abortive.  (Am.  J.  Pliarm.  1863,  Nov.)  TJ.  S.  Diap.,  12th  Ed. 
Horsefield,  in  his  Diss.,  states  that  he  administered  the  infusion 
in  consumptive  and  anaearcous  patients.  Du  Fresnoi  reports 
cases  of  herpetic  eruption  cured  by  preparations  of  this  plant ; 
also  four  cases  of  palsy.  Dr.  Aiderson,  of  Hull,  has  given  it 
with  good  effect  in  dosea  of  one-half  to  one  grain,  three  times  a 
day,  in  paralysis.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  8appl6m. 
1846,  627.  Dr.  Baudelocc[ue  employs  it  with  success  in  the 
chronic  ophthalmia  of  scrofulous  infants,  a  eoSiyrium  being  made 
of  the  alcoholic  tincture.  Four  drachms  in  two  ounces  of  water 
is  used,  afterward  augmenting  the  dose.  Eev.  Med.  K"ov.  1836 ; 
A.  Howi-oartb's  Hist.  E.  Toxicod.  in  Essai  Med.  du  Doeteur  Ai- 
derson, Lond.  1793;  Fontana,  Traite  de  la  vip^re,  ii,  169;  Ali- 
bert,  M.  Mod.  i,  450.  Some  have  inoculated  themselves  with  it 
without  injury.  Eiblioth.  Med.  xxvi,  396.  "On  cite  un  cas 
mortel  par  suite  d'atlouchemeut  des  parties  sexuellee  apres 
avoir  manie  des  rameaux  de  ce  vegetal:"  M6r.  loc.  dt.  See 
Annal.  in  Journal  dc  Chim.  In  employing  it  for  ring-worm  Du 
Fresnoi  increased  the  dose  of  the  extract  till  it  amounted  to 
eight  grains  a  day.  "Novel  effects  concerning  a  dangei-ous 
American  plant,"  by  Gleditoh,  (in  French;)  see  Journal  de 
Physic,  1782 ;  Du  Fresnoi,  in  Aetes  de  la  Soo.  de  M^d.  de  Brux- 
elies,  i,  136 ;  Wursur,  eur  le  E.  Toxicod.;  Actes  de  La  Soc.  Hcon. 
de  Florence,  iii,  138  ;  and  observations  by  Wilhmet  on  the  effects 
of  this  plant,  in  Journal  de  Med.  de  Courv.  i,  209;  Employ.  E. 
Tos.  in  Thesis,  at  Montpellier ;  Ann.  de  Clinique,  vi,  34.S. 
Heinning's  case  of  paralysis,  cured  by  E.  rad.  in  Bull,  des  Sc. 
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Med.  do  Perus,  iv,  2R2.  It  is  employed  in  maladies  arieingfrom 
general  debility,  and  defective  innervation.  A  French  writer 
testifiee  to  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  in  homisopathic  doses,  in  ail 
cutaueons  diseases.  Dr.  Alderson  prefers  the  infusion  of  the 
recent  leaves ;  Van  Mons  the  extract  of  the  dried  leaves.  By 
analysis,  it  contains  a  very  combustible  "  hydrocarbonate," 
tannin,  gallic  acid,  reein,  gammy  substance,  fecula,  etc.  ttrif- 
flth's  Med.  Bot.  186;  and  Stephenson  and  Churchill,  iii,  167; 
Bull,  des  Se.  Med.  vi,  98 ;  BuH  de  la  Faeult.  v.  439.  An  acrimo- 
nious vapor,  combined  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  exhales  from 
a  growing  plant  of  the  poison  oak  sumach  during  the  night,  can 
be  collected  in  a  jar,  and  is  capable  of  inflaming  and  blistering 
the  skin  of  persons  of  excitable  constitution  who  plunge  their 
arms  into  it.  The  yellow,  milky  juice  turns  dark,  and  forms 
one  of  the  best  indelible  iaks  for  marking  linen,  and  is  ased  by 
the  Japanese  as  a  varnish.  Rural  Cye.  See  varnish  sumach, 
{B.  vernix.') 

SMOOTH  SUMACH,  {Bhns  glabra,  Linn.)  Grows  in  the 
upper  districts;  found  near  Columbia,  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  wet 
soils.    M".  C.     FI.  May. 

"If  the  bark  of  the  root  is  boiled  in  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  forming,  with  flour,  a  cataplasm,  it  will  cure  burns  with- 
out leaving  a  scar."  The  excrescences  have  been  preferred,  as 
an  astringent,  to  tannin  or  gallic  acid.  Dr.  Walters  employed 
and  substituted  them  for  galls ;  their  sourness  is  supposed  to  bo 
owing  to  malic  acid,  which  is  contained  in  the  pubescence. 
According  to  Dr.  CozzeuM,  also,  of  Now  York,  they  are  astrin- 
gent and  refrigerant,  furnishing  with  water  a  cooling  drink, 
usefal  in  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat.  The 
excrescences  on  the  leaves  of  the  S.  glabra,  which  I  have 
gathered  (1862)  on  Tiger  Creek,  Spartanburg  District,  are  as 
large  as  persimmons — resemble  fruit  in  appearance — are  power- 
fully astringent,  and  contain  moving  bodies  resembling  seeds 
attached  to  the  inner  walls,  surrounded  by  a  white,  cottony  sub- 
stance, probably  embryo  animals.  These  glandular  excres- 
cences are  showy.  I  would  recommend  them  as  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  tannin.  I  have  dried  and  powdered  them.  They 
are  a  pure  astringent.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Stenhouse, 
(U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Bd.,)  it  appears  that  the  tannic  acid  of  sumach 
is  identical  with  that  of  galls;  malic  acid  and  binoxalateof  lime 
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coexist  in  the  berries,  (W.  J.  WatBor,)  and  Prof.  Eogera  sug- 
gests the  procuring  of  malic  acid  from  this  source.  Dr.  Fahne- 
stoek  states  that  an  infusion  of  the  inner  barli  of  the  root  ia 
employed  as  a  gargle,  and  is  considered  almost  as  a  specific  in 
the  sore  throat  attending  mei-curial  salivation.  An  infusion  of 
the  leaves  sweetened  with  honey  ia  serviceable,  applied  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  cleansing  the  mouth  in  patrid  fevers.  The 
bark  is  considered  a  febrifuge.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bet.  166 ;  TJ. 
S.  Diap.  598;  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sei.  561 ;  M6r.  and  de  Xj.  Diet, 
do  M.  Med.  vi,  77,  where  its  employment  as  a  gargle  ia  alluded 
to;  Hev.  Medicale,  i,  1830,  307;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  106.  The 
decoction  of  the  root  is  used  by  the  Indian  doctors  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhcea  and  gleet,  and  as  a  wash  in  ulcers.  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  astringent.  The  bark  of  this,  the  R.  copal, 
and  the  Jt.  typhinum,  and  of  the  European  species,  acts  as  a 
mordant  for  red  colors,  and  much  use  ia  made  of  it  in  the  tan- 
ning of  morocco  leather.  A  vinegar  may  be  prepared  from  the 
berries  of  this  species. 

I  introduce  the  replies  of  several  correspondents  of  the 
Charleston  Courier  (1862)  to  inquiries  concerning  the  sumach. 

Dr.  Ahner  Lewis  Hammond  writ^  r 

"TheiS/tMs  (5f(iim  I  consider  identical  with  that  so  exten- 
sively grown  for  export  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  Sicily. 
The  diiference,  as  scon  in  the  size  of  the  loaves,  tree,  etc.,  is  at- 
tributable, no  doubt,  only  to  a  difforoneo  in  locality,  soil  and 
cultivation,  and  to  no  other.  I  have  seen  it  flourishing  alike  on 
the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  Virginia  ;  on  the  rich 
table  lands  and  bottoms  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Illinois; 
on  the  flinty  ridges  and  barren  mineral  lands  of  Missouri.  Under 
cultivation  it  suckers  freely.  Looking  at  its  value  and  impor. 
tance  as  a  manufacturing  agent  or  material,  and  its  easy  pro- 
duction, I  have  long  wondered  at  its  total  neglect,  and  feel  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  with  the  same  care  given  to  its  culti- 
vation by  oar  people  as  by  the  Sicilians,  it  could  be  as  sue- 
cessflilly  and  profitably  raised  in  the  one  aa  the  other  country, 
and  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  neglected  no 
longer.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  ba^,  at  heavy  expense, 
are  annually  imported  into  the  United  States  for  tanning  and 
other  purposes,  yielding  to  the  growers  (after expense)  a  i-emu- 
nerating  profit.     The  berries,  the  bark  of  the    tree  and  roots. 
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have  for  years  furnished  the  country  people  here  and  in  the 
West  a  most  substantial  dyestuff,  (a  brilliant  black,)  while  its 
prepared  leaves  (ground)  have  been  as  steadily  used  (to  the 
fall  extent  of  the  available  quantity)  in  the  preparation  of  mo- 
rocco." 

A  correspondent  from  South  Carolina  aays  : 

"Your  article  and  a  subsec^uent  communication  lead  me  to 
beliovo  there  is  more  importance  in  the  sumach  than  I  ever  at- 
tached to  it,  I  have  galbered  bushels  of  the  berry  on  the 
mountains  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  wool  dyed 
black  for  the  woof  or  our  home-made  jeans.  I  will  try  its  use 
in  shoemakers'  wax  (as  recommended.)  There  ean  be  any 
quantity  gathered  in  this  section. 

"Should  any  one  wish  to  try  dyeing  wool,  they  will  find  it 
one  of  the  handsomest  black  dyes  known  to  me." 

Dr.  Wm.  Jcuaon,  of  Charleston,  writes : 

"  Sumach — Rhus  Glabra — figured  also  as  Rhus  Yirginicum, 
better  known  as  smooth  sumach,  and  variously  called  Pennsyl- 
vania sumach,  upland  aumaeh,  is  a  native  of  mostparta  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  Grows  in  dry,  uncultivated  places, 
flowering  early  in  July,  and  succeeded  by  dense  clusters  of 
crimson  berries,  which,  when  mature,  (about  early  autumn,)  are 
covered  with  a  whitish  and  very  acid  eiHorescence  (often  used 
to  make  vinegar  in  country  localities.)  The  bark  and  leaves  are 
astringent,  and  said  to  be  used  in  tanning  leather  and  in  dyeing. 
Bxcrescenoies  are  produced  under  the  leaves  resembling  galls  in 
character.  These  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Walters,  of  M"ew  York, 
who  thought  them  in  every  roepoct  preferable  to  imported 
galls.  The  only  officinal  part  is  the  berries,  which  are  used  as 
a  refrigerant  and  febrifuge,  though  Dr.  Pahnostook  speaks 
highly  of  an  infusion  made  from  the  inner  rind  or  bark  of  the 
root,  for  a  wash  and  gargle  in  the  sore  mouth  attending  inor- 
dinate mercurial  salivation.  The  writer's  own  experience  has 
been  to  use  the  berries  in  impure  water,  or  when  that  was  not 
to  be  obtained,  to  put  them  into  the  month  to  allay  the  thirst 
attendant  upon  riding  through  tiie  hot,  unsheltered  and  fre- 
quently waterless  prairies  of  the  far  West.  He  also  knows  that 
a  syrup  made  with  the  berries  is  successfully  used  in  the  .fall 
fluxes,  while  a  drink  made  with  them  is  a  favorite  remedy  in 
many  localities  in  febrile  attacks.     In  the  sickly  year  of  1853 
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the  writer  used  them  (,the  berries)  ooDstantly,  althongh  fre- 
quently changing  hia  atmosphere  from  the  free,  open  prairie 
to  the  confined  pestiteatial  air  of  a  city  with  yellow  fever 
ravaging  it,  and  without  experiencing  the  slightest  indispo- 
sition," 

Jamca  Peckham,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  adda  : 
.  "I  have  often  wondered  that  no  ono  here  has  engaged  in  its 
enltivation,  or  rather  in  gathering  and  preparing  ifc  for  market, 
as  it  grows  all  over  the  country." 

The  following  was  communicated  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Woodin,  of 
Charleston: 

"I  notice  in  the  Courier  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  sumach,  which  grows  so  abundantly  in  the  tower  portions 
of  our  State.  Your  correspondent  informs  us  that  it  is  very 
beneficial  in  making  shoewax,  consequently  it  was  called  sAoe- 
Tnaoh.  But  the  sumach  is  not  only  used  for  making  wax,  but  it 
is  extensively  used  in  the  ffl'ew  England  and  Northern  States 
for  tanning  purposes. 

"  The  sumach  leaf  is  invaluable  in  tanning  fine  hog  skins  and 
skirting,  and  it  is  shipped  in  great  quantities  from  Soiith 
America  to  all  the  principal  tanneries  in  the  North. 

"  The  process  is  this  :  It  is  well  known  to  every  tanner  that 
the  most  important  thing  in  making  good  leather  is  to  have  it 
properly  colored,  and  that  it  is  not  crisped  or  parched  on  the 
grain  in  the  '  handlers.'  " 

The  ehoemac  leaf  is  put  into  a  vat  which  is  intended  for  a 
"handler,"  and  then  the  vat  is  filled  with  clean,  fresh  water, 
and  when  it  has  stood  until  the  strength  is  entirely  out  of  the 
loaf,  the  skin  or  stock  is  taken  from  the  "bait,"  rinsed  in  the 
"pool,"  and  then  placed  in  the  "handler."  The  stock  is  then 
turned  or  handled  as  in  other  processes,  until  the  grain  is 
properly  colored.  It  is  then  taken  through  the  regular  pro- 
cess of  tanning,  and  when  it  is  scoured  it  is  perfectly  white. 
The  stock  should  be  tanned  with  white  oak,  or  some  other  kind 
of  mild  bark.  "The  advantage  of  the  sumach  is  this;  That 
the  stock  comes  ont  fair  and  good,  while  in  other  processes  the 
grain  has  to  he  made  white  by  acids,  which  injures  the  stock 
very  much.  Tanners  intending  to  make  fair  leather  would  do 
■well  to  make  a  note  of  this  information." 

See  "  Sweet  G-um"  (Liquidambar~)  for  my  examination  of  this, 
the  sumach  and  other  leaves,  as  substitutes  for  oak  bark. 
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Samach  berries  in  layers  witli  wool  and  boiled  will  dye 
black  without  copperas.  Vinegar  and  maty  iron  will  often  fix 
colors  without  the  aid  of  copperas.  Sumac  hemes  ground  up 
are  used  for  flavoring  tobacco.  The  powdered  leaves  are  some- 
times mixed  with  tobacco  to  diminish  the  strength.  The  writer 
has  often  used  them  in  this  way.  In  Danville,  Va.,  the  peaeh 
leaf  is  often  employed  also  to  flavor  tobacco. 

POISON    SUMACH;    SWAMP  SUMACH;    POISON    EL- 
DER, (Rhus  vernix,  L.,  Ell.  St.,  Ithus  venenata,  D.  C.)     G-rows 
in  the  upper  districts  and  in  Georgia;  collected  in  St.  John' 
vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L,  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi,  82  ;  Liodley,  Phii.  Trai 
vi,  Abridg.  607 ;  Sherard,  do.  508 ;  Kalm's  Travels,  i,  77  ;  Mar- 
ehail's  Abstract,  130;  Outier,  Am.  Acad.  427;  Big.  Am.  Med. 
Bot.  i,  86;  Bart.  Coll.  24;  Thatcher's  Disp.  321;  see  Big.  Jt. 
vernix,  Nouv.  Journal  de  Med.  xv,  43  ;  U.  S.  Disp.  718.  This 
also  gives  out  a  poisonous  exhalation  ;  some  are  even  affected 
by  the  atmosphere  around  it.  It  is  thought  to  be  identical  with 
one  in  Japan,  which  furnishes  a  fine  varnish  much  used  in  that 
country.  Dr.  Bigelow  ascertained  that  the  juice,  which  flows  in 
large  quantities  from  our  tree  when  wounded  in  the  spring, 
aflfords  a  brilliant,  glossy,  black  varnish.  Mer.  and  de  L,  Diet, 
de  M.  M^d.  Sapplem.  1846,  628.  See  Thunberg's  Voyage,  vi,  15, 
for  a  notice  of  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds.  Liod.  Nat. 
Syst.  168 ;  Linn,  Veg.  M..  Med.  56.  It  ia  styptic  and  astringent 
and  the  resin  is  used  as  an  ointment  in  piles.  Bigelow,  in  his 
examination  of  the  juice  referred  to  above,  believes  that  it 
consists  of  a  reain  and  an  essential  oil.  He  first  boiled  it  till 
the  volatile  oil  had  escaped ;  the  remainder  being  reduced 
almost  to  the  state  of  a  resin,  was  applied  warm  as  a  varnish. 
Dr.  Pierson  reports  an  interesting  case  of  poisoning  from  this 
plant;  and  it  is  said  that  some  individuals  have  been  injuriously 
affected  by  thefumes  from  the  wood  of  this  and  the  Rhus  radi- 
oans,  accidentally  burnt  on  the  fire,  A  swarm  of  bees  was 
poisoned  by  alighting  on  one  of  those  trees.  New  York 
Medical  Eepos, 

WING-EIB  MOUNTAIN  SUMACH;  COMMON  SUMACH, 
(^Rhus  copallina,  Linn.  Walt.)  Diffused.  Vicinity  of  Charleston  ; 
Florida  and  Mississippi  and  northward  ;  collected  in  St.  John's ; 
Newbern.     PI,  July. 
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Ell.  Bot.  302;  "Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  Med.  136.  A  wash  ia  ap- 
plied to  ring- worms.  Tlie  root  ia  used  by  the  Chippeway  In- 
dians as  an  an ti- venereal.  The  escreBCCDees  on  the  leaves  are 
powdered  and  made  into  an  ointment  ae  an  application  to 
hemorrhoids.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  It  docs  not  afford  eopal. 
The  leaves  wore  mixed  with  tobacco  and  uaed  by  the  Indians 
for  smoking.  The  sumach  ia  said  to  form  an  ingredipnt  in  the 
mamifaeture  of  "  Killickinick "  tobacco ;  since  the  war  the 
leaves  dried  have  been  maeh  used  by  soldiers  in  camp  to  render 
tobacco  milder  and  increase  its  bulk.  The  berries  are  quite 
sour,  and  afford,  with  water,  a  cooling  drink. 

Wilson  asserts  in  the  Enral  Cye.  that  the  It.  copallina  does 
contain  coy a^  "The  resin  from  this  shrub  exists  in  smooth 
brittle,  translneent,  roundish,  small  masses;  has  litttle  taste  and 
scarcely  any  odor;  is  fusible  by  heat,  inflammable  by  ignition 
ineolublo  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  fully 
soluble  in  sulphuric  ether  and  some  essential  oils.  It  is  the 
characteristic  ingredient  of  the  well  known  copal  varnish,  an 
article  requiring  operoeo  and  careful  manufacture,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  the  brilliancy,  durability,  hardness  and  resistance 
of  its  exquisite  polish."  Consult  "  Jjiquidambar  "  for  detail  of 
oxporimenta.  By  my  experiments  the  leavesofthe  Mhus  contain 
more  tannin  than  either  the  sweet  gum,  myrtle,  or  any  of  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  that  I  examined  by  reagents,  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  the  excrescences  abundant  on  the  Mhus  glabra  (or 
smooth  sumach)  would  furnish  an  excellent  material  for  the 
supply  of  tannin.  Upon  drying  and  examining  them,  I  find  the 
tannin  in  a  highly  concentrated  state.  They  would  be  suitably 
used  wherever  an  astringent  is  required  in  medicine,  and  should 
be  added  with  the  leaves  to  the  tan-vat.  See  article  "  Quercus 
tinctoria"  in  this  volume,  for  trees  furnishing  tannin  and  gallic 
acid. 

DWARF  SUMACH,  (Bhu3  pumila,  Mich.  Ph.)  Upper  dis- 
tricts; Newbern.     F!.  August. 

U.  S,  Disp.  719  ;  Mx.  Flora  Americana.  According  to  Piireh, 
it  is  the  most  poisonous  of  the  species. 

STAGHOEN  SUMACH,  {Shus  typMana,  Walt.  Flora  Carol.) 
S,   and  North  Carolina.     Fl.  July. 

Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M6d.  iv,  82;  see  Analysis,  in 
Journal  de  Chim.  Med.  iv,  511.    Lassaigne  says  that  this  con- 
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tains  malic  acid;  The  incised  bark  yielda  resin.  It  is  employed 
in  preparing  morocco  leather.     See  H.  vernix,  etc. 

Rhus  metopium,  L,  A  tree  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  South 
Pla.     Chap. 

This,  which  is  also  a  West  India  species,  furnishes  a  gum 
known  aa  "  Doctor's  gum,"  which,  in  large  doses  is  emeto-ea- 
thartio,  and  is  said  in  amallor  ones  to  be  a  useful  remedy  In  dis- 
ordera  of  the  bowels  and  respiratory  organs,  A  spoonful  of  the 
fresh  juice  is  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  boiling  water;  the  dose 
is  a  teaspoonful  given  occasionally,  (Jam.  Phj's.  Jour.)  Des- 
courtilz,  (Fl.  Med.  Anlill.,  ii.,  49,)  states  that  the  barb  ie  an 
excellent  astringent.     Griffith. 

The  Shus  aromatica  grows  in  West  Florida  and  Mississippi 
and  northward,  is  aromatic  but  not  poisonous  and  should  be 
examined.  Our  M.  cotinoides,  Nutt.,  which  Buckley  found  in 
the  interior  of  Alabama,  may  approsimiite  in  qualities  to  tbo 
M.  cotinus  of  Europe  "  which  furnishes  most  of  the  sumach  of 
commerce,"  and  the  wood  of  which  is  the  basis  of  a  bright 
yellow  dye. 

Bhvs  coriaria.  This  species  of  sumach  is  "exotic,  and  is  the 
principal  plant  cuitivated  in  Sicily  for  export.  I  insert  the 
following,  in  case  it  shall  be  found  expedient  to  "exploit"  or 
plant  for  tannin  our  wild  sumachs  which  are  found  so  abund- 
antly in  rank  meadows  throughout  the  Sonth ;  particularly 
abundant,  I  have  observed,  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Va.  I  think 
it  is  sufficiently  abundant  there  to  supply  almost  any  amount 
for  the  purposes  of  the  tanner  or  dyer. 

"In  the  best  sumach  one  hundred  grains  of  the  leaf  should 
give  thirty  to  thirty -five  grains  of  pure  tannin.  The  proper 
adaptation  of  the  land  can  be  ascertained  by  testing  the  leaves- 
with  sulphuric  ether.  '  Use  as  much  sulphuric  ether  aa  will 
dissolve  the  sumach,  or  pass  it  through  the  sumach  till  it  runs 
clear,  then  draw  oif  the  ether  by  heat,  and  the  deposit  will  be 
pure  tannin.'  A  rough,  test  for  tannin  is  prepared  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  may  depend  upon  its  coagulation  of 
albumen. 

"  The  sumach  is  thus  cultivated  near  Palermo  r  The  soil  is 
prepared  as  for  potatoes,  with  furrows  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  in  which  in  January  or  Pobruaiy  are  placed 
the  young  suckers  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.     In  August  of  the 
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first  year  tlie  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are 
drawn  off  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  loavirg  a  tuft  on  the  top. 
In  October  the  whole  head  is  taken  off,  or  sometimes  broken, 
and  left  hanging  by  the  bark  till  dry.  The  second  year,  in 
June,  the  branches  are  stripped  of  ripe  leaves ;  and  in  August, 
as  soon  as  the  whole  plant  is  mature,  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle 
down  to  six  inches.  It  is  then  spread  out  and  dried  thoroughly 
on  each  side  till  entirely  cured.  The  June  gathering  is  omitted 
in  many  cases  when  the  plants  are  not  strong.  After  being 
dried  the  branches  are  put  upon  a  floor  and  threshed,  when  the 
leaves  will  separate  from  the  wood,  which  is  of  no  value  except 
for  fuel.  The  leaves  are  then  ground  between  two  millstones, 
one  of  which  is  on  edge,  and  revolving  around  a  centre.  We 
visited  a  mill  driven  by  steam-power,  which  threw  out  the  pow- 
dered sumach  in  large  quantities.  The  air  was  filled  with  fine 
particles  of  dust,  which  covered  our  clothing  and  entered  the 
lungs.  It  is  not  injurious,  however,  for  although  it  seemed 
suffocating,  the  workmen  will  sleep  three  or  four  hours  success- 
ively in  it;  and  are  always  remarkably  healthy.  They  were 
particularly  exempt  from  cholera.  The  leaves  are  readily  re- 
duced to  powder  while  the  stems  are  not.  These  last  are  then 
separated  by  sifting,  and  the  pure  sumach  is  placed  in  bags  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  for  shipment.  Two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  ground  sumach  to  an  acre  is  considered  a  good 

This  corroborates  my  own  suggestion  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  leaves  for  the  supply  of  tannin.  See  article  Tannin 
and  Sweet  &um,  (Xi'^Midfrmfrar,)  for  my  comparative  experiments 
upon  the  leaves  of  gum,  myrtle,  etc.,  for  tannin.  Both  these 
trees  grow  abundantly  everywhere,  and  will  easily  supply  a 
large  amount  of  tannin,  to  be  used  as  I  suggest — in  place  of 
oak  bark. 

Most  of  the  plants  containing  tannin  will  furnish  a  black  dye, 
with  iron.  "  The  basis  of  black  dyes  for  alt  organic  fibres  is  the 
tannogallate  of  iron ;  but  the  modes  of  application  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  fabric,  whether  silk,  wool,  or  cotton.  The 
finest  blacks  are  obtained  by  a  combination  of  colors ;  thus,  a 
rich  black  is  imparted  to  wool  by  grounding  it  with  a  deep, 
indigo  blue,  then  passing  it  through  logwood,  galls,  or  sumach, 
and  finally  through  a  bath  of  these,  with   copperas  and  verdi- 
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gris,  or  immediately  through  the  latter."  Wilsoa's  Sural  Cyc. 
See,  alao,  Ure's  Diet,  of  Arts,  article  '•  Calico  Dyeing."  Any  of 
our  plants  containing  either  tannin  or  coloring  prmeiplea  can 
be  ase(\  as  dyes,  with  aluna  or  iron ;  vinegar  also  adds  to  the 
intensity  of  the  color. 

TUere  is  a  paper  by  John  M.  Marston,  on  the  ciiitivation  of 
the  sumach  in  Sicily,  in  Patent  Office  Reports,  1851,  p.  60.  I 
believe  that  the  great  abundance  of  sumach  in  Virginia,  would 
supply  for  a  long  time  all  we  would  require— besides,  it  grows 
abundantly  in  oar  savannas,  and  among  myrtles  throagbout 
the  country.  Mr,  Marsfcon  thinks  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Sicilian  sumach  lies  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  it — "all  the 
leaves  are  the  production  of  the  young  sprouts  that  spring  up 
from  the  slump  every  year."  The  middle  Southern  Slates  he 
thinks  adapted  to  its  growth.  "The  export  of  sumach  to  tbe 
United  States  last  year  was  65,000  bags." 

I  quote  as  follows  from  the  letter : 

"  Sumach  is  an  article  of  commerce  to  the  Sicilians  of  great 
importance,  as  it  ie  also  with  the  Americans.  And,  it  ia  my 
opinion  that  this  article,  so  valaable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, for  tanning,  etc.,  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  world,  if  the  mode  of  its  cul- 
ture be  understood,  and  proper  attention  be  paid  to  it. 

"I  have  no  idea  that  it  is  the  same  kind  that  grows  in  tbe 
United  States,  which  there  rune  to  the  siae  of  trees.  In  Sicily 
tbey  plant  the  roots  or  small  plants  from  two  to  three  feet 
apart ;  rows  about  four,  so  that  the  plow  or  harrow  can  save 
the  band  labor  of  the  hoe.  They  hoe  it  two  or  three  times 
before  the  rains  finish  in  May,  and  gather  it  in  July  and  August. 
The  leaves  are  the  only  parts  made  use  of.  After  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  twigs  by  threshing,  (or,  in  this  country,  both 
ways — by  threshing  and  treading  off  with  oxen  and  horses,) 
the  leaves  are  then  ground  to  the  state  of  fineness  in  which 
you  see  it  in  tbe  United  States,  being  passed  through  sieves  or 
bolting-cloths  of  sufficient  fineness,  and  put  into  bags  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  each.  Tbo  proper  season  for  plant- 
ing tbe  roots  or  plants  is  in  November,  December  and  January. 
When  the  season  is  rainy,  the  plants  take  root  better.  The 
root  or  stump  ie  cut  olF  from  four  to  six  inches  above  ground. 
Tbo  scions  or  sprouts  spring  up  four  to  six  out  of  eachroot; 
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and  when  at  maturity,  which  in  ihis  island  is  in  July  or  August, 
they  are  all  cut  off  at  the  stumps,  and  laid  in  small  handfuls  to 
dry,  say  for  a  day  or  two.  Do  not  spread  them  oat  much,  as 
the  sun  will  turn  the  leaves  yellow,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  rain  falls  on  them.  Perhaps,  in  this  country,  it 
may  answer  to  plant  nearer  together  than  would  be  advisable 
in  America,  on  account  of  the  greater  heat  of  the  sun  here,  and 
thus  shade  the  ground  better.  The  leaves  are  ground  in  mills 
mostly  by  horse-power;  but  water  or  steam-power  would  be 
much  cheaper  and  better.  The  perpendicular  running  stones 
weigh  nearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  they  run  double  or  single 
round  an  upright  shaft.  The  nether  or  foundation  stone  is 
heavier,  and  one-third  greater  in  diameter  than  the  running 
stones.  The  grinding  surface  of  these  latter  is  slightly  rough, 
being  occasionally  touched  with  the  pick  or  cold-chisel.  Hard 
granite  stones  answer;  horo  they  use  a  volcanic  stone,  which  is 
as  bard  as  marble.  There  follows  round  the  running  stones  a 
little  piece  of  wood  that  keeps  the  leaves  always  under  the 
stones.  When  ground  fine  enough,  it  is  sifted  or  bolted  in  a 
large,  tight  room,  with  a  door  to  enter  and  fill  the  bags.  In 
Sicily  the  article  is  more  or  less  adulterated  with  spurious  stuff, 
such  as  other  kinds  of  leaves,  and  an  article  called  bueca,  which 
resembles  the  juniper  bush  of  New  England  ;  this  has  no  value 
in  itself.  I  believe  the  first  year  they  do  not  cut  off  the  epi-outs. 
In  the  second  and  following  years,  a  curious  freak  of  nature 
produces  a  single  plant  a  foot  or  so  distant  from  the  original 
root;  and  this  little  plant  it  is  which  they  usually  make  use  of 
to  transplant.  N"ow,  the  plow  or  harrow  would  prevent  these 
from  g^vjwing,  as  they  would  be  in  the  track,  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  they  hoe  it.  Still,  I  think  the  plow  or  harrow 
must  he  used  in  our  country,  and  some  way  or  other  contrived 
to  save  these  little  plants  if  wanted." 

The  above  was  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  had  called  attention  to  the  expioita- 
tion  of  the  sumach,  as  above,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
printed  in  1863,  and  also  to  the  great  abundance  of  the  plants. 
I  hope  that  my  suggestions  have  been  productive  of  good.  It 
is  now  become  an  extensive  business  throughout  the  State  of 
Virginia,  giving  employment  to  many  persons,  and  in  time  I 
hope  that  a  large  number  of  our  population  may  derive  profita- 
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ble  employment  from  the  same,  and  by  euJtivating  or  collecting 
medicinal  plants,  when  depots  for  their  purchase  in  small  quan- 
tities shall  be  established  in  the  large  cities. 

Dr.  H,  Baer,  of  Charleston,  in  a  communication  made  to  me 
requestiiig  a  series  of  popular  articles  upon  these  subjects,  1868, 
states :  "  I  see  that  Virginia  exports  a  large  amount  of  sumach, 
and  by  some  of  my  last  circulars  from  Liverpool,  I  see  it  quoted 
at  8s.  per  cwt."     The  analysis  was  as  follows ; 

Vegetable  matter 83.10 

Tannin  15.50 

Sand 1.40 

The  following  letter,  which  I  find  in  the  Norfolk  Journal, 
■will,  no  doubt,  interest  all  dealers  in  sumach.  It  is  from  Alex. 
S.  Macrae,  merchant  of  Liverpool,  and  is  dated  Sept.,  1868 : 

"I  have  to-day  received  a  sample  of  Philadelphia  brand 
American  siimach— a  very  superior  quality.  Our  first  chemical 
analysis  make  it ; 

Tannin 20.80 

Sand 0.75 

Vegetable  fibre; 78.45 

lOO.OO 
"  The  best  sumachs  in  this  market  average  16  a  20  per  cent. 

of  tannin,  and  sell  at  £13  a  £24  per  ton.     I,  therefore,  make  the 

value  of  the  Philadelphia  £16  per  ton,  at  which  price  there 

should  be  a  handsome  remuneration. 
"  If,  as  you  say,  sumach  leaves  are  to  be  had  in  Virginia  for 

the  gathering,  what  a  trade  has  been   neglected,  which  at  once 


I  see  it  stated  that  Prederickeburg  has  received  one  thousand 
tons  this  season ;  and  a  merchant  of  Fauquier  County  paid  out 
last  year  $5,000  for  sumach,  a  commodity  which  any  person 
seems  licensed  to  gather  free  of  charge  by  merely  requesting 
the  privilege  from  landowners. 

The  Norfolk  Virginian,  (1868,)  says  of  the  "sumach  trade;" 
"  This  new  item  of  interest  to  our  industrial  classes  is  now 
attracting  much  attention  in  this  State,  throughout  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  which  it  flourishes  in  profusion  in  a  wild 
state.  The  material  is  used  largely  for  the  essential  principle  of 
tannin  which  it  contains,  and  factories  for  its  extraction  have 
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1  this  State  and  elsewbere.  Our  attention  lias 
been  paxtieularlj  called  to  the  establishment  of  M.esarB.  Chisman 
and  Crocker,  in  Hampton,  who  have  gone  into  the  business  on  a 
large  scale,  and  from-  whose  circular  we  make  the  following 
extracts,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  engage  in 
its  collection  ;  'Sumach  must  be  of  a  good  color,  free  from  stems, 
dirt  and  berries,'  *  *  *  *  i  It  should  be  gathered  from  1st 
July  until  frost,  after  which  it  will  turn  red,  and  then  it  will 
be  worthless.  It  should  be  cured  as  much  as  possible  under 
shelter,  or  in  the  shade,  to  preserve  its  color  and  strength — 
carefully  threslied  (and  not  cut)  on  a  plank  floor,  or  sheet,  to 
keep  it  free  from  dirt  and  sand.  The  sticks,  stems  and  berries 
should  be  carefully  raked  and  picked  out  before  sending  to 
market." 

They  also  give  the  following  direction  for  gathering  and  cur- 
ing the  product : 

"  G-atber  as  you  would  fodder  of  this  year's  growth,  except 
the  blossoms  and  berries ;  dry  it  under  shelter ;  stir  it  as  you 
would  hay ;  be  careful  it  does  not  heat ;  do  not  dry  it  in  the 
sun — both  will  soil  it;  when  dry  put  it  in  bulk.  When  dry, 
windy  days  set  in,  then  lay  it  in  beds  as  you  would  wheat  or 
oats,  thresh  it  with  a  flail,  when  the  leaves  and  stems  will  break 
up  fine;  take  out  the  large  stems  and  throw  them  away;  all 
the  tine  is  called  threshed  sumach.  Be  careful  not  to  have  any 
sand  on  the  floor  before  threshing.  There  is  no  weight  in  the 
large  stems,  being  mostly  pith  and  no  strength ;  to  bring  them 
to  market  will  only  reduce  the  price  of  your  sumach,  and  when 
you  gather  the  large  stems  you  havcto  wait  that  much  longer 
for  your  sumach  to  cure.  The  strength  of  the  sumach  is  in  the 
leaf  and  leaf  stem. 

"With  these  instructions  a  large  class  of  the  population  in 
the  surrounding  country  can  spend  their  leisnre  time  in  light 
but  very  remunerative  employment,  at  no  cost  beyond  the  labor 
of  gathering." 

VITACE Jil,     (  Vine  Tribe.) 

Yitis  hipinnata,  T.  and  G.  {Ampelopsis,  Mz,)  Margins  of 
swamps,  Florida  and  northward  ;  itbundant,  bearing  black  ber- 
ries in  bunches. 

Attracted  by  the  sweetish  taste  and  the  purplish  black  hue 
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of  the  berries  of  this  plant,  wbich  is  elosely  related  to  the 
grape,  I  succeeded  (1862)  in  extracting  a  beautiful  dark  purple 
by  the  following  pi-ocoss  ;  The  berriea  wore  mashed  in  a  mortar, 
vinegar  was  added,  with  a  amali  quantity  of  powdered  alum. 
The  mixture  wae  then  boiled,  and  the  yarn,  or  other  material, 
previouHly  wrung  out  of  water,  put  in  while  hot.  The  color  of 
articles  dyed  is  said  to  be  fixed  more  firmly  by  subsequently 
dipping  them  when  thoroughly  dried  in  boiling  salt  and  water. 

ViUs,  Grape.  Dr.  Fair,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  informs  me  that 
the  root  of  the  winter  gi-ape  (  V.  cordifolia)  is  powerfully  diur- 
etic. He  had  used  it  in  several  cases.  See  Pereira'a  Mat.  Med. 
and  Grifiith's  Med.  Bot.  for  much  information  concerning  the 
gi'ape,  wine,  etc. 

M.y  friend,  the  late  Major  John  Leconte,  in  a  paper  on  the 
"  American  Grape  Tinea  of  the  Atlantic  States,"  exprcBses  the 
opinion  that  a  grape  adapted  to  the  production  of  wine  in  the 
Southern  States  would  be  il!  adapted  to  the  Noi-thern  States, 
which  are  colder,  and  less  humid,  and  dry.  "Thus,  the  8cup- 
pernoug  grape  can  never  perfectly  ripen  north  of  Virginia,  and 
the  fox  grapes  of  the  North  will  scarcely  grow  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  the  Isabella,  or  Catawba  varie- 
ties of  this  last,  which  were  originally  brought  from  the  upper 
regions  of  South  Carolina,  do  not  fl,oiu'iBh  in  the  low  country, 
and  will  scarcely  live  in  lower  Georgia."  To  remedy  the  want 
of  the  sweet  principle  in  a  grape,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  boil  down  the  must,  before  fermentation,  until  it  is  con- 
siderably reduced. 

Major  Leconte  considers  it  quite  poweible  to  make  wiiie  that 
will  keep  without  alcohol;  also,  that  our  American  grapes  do 
not  require  the  pruning  adopted  in  Europe.  See,  also.  Patent 
Office  Reports,  228,  1857,  for  a  critical  account  of  the  species  of 
grape  growing  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  Chapman's  Flora  of 
the  Southern  United  States,  under  genus  "Vilis,"  for  grapes 
exclusively  Southern.  "Bland's  Grape,"  V.  palmata,  no  higUy 
praised  by  Major  Leconte,  as  being  equal  to  any  variety  of  the 
European  grape,  which  he  says  grow^s  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  is  not  included  by  Chapman  as  a  native.  It  is 
the  V.  Virginiana  of  Poiret.  Dr.  A.  P.  "Wylie,  of  Chester,  S. 
C,  has  been  for  several  years  engaged  ^avj  successfuiiy  in  the 
cross-breeding  of  the  different  species  of  grape.     The  varieties 
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he  has  obtained  by  hybridiaiug  poascss  as  high  flavor  as  the 
best  foreign  grapes,  (1868.) 

A  writer  recommends  the  use  of  natural  caves  as  wine  cellars. 
Drs,  Gall  and  Petiol's  "  method  of  wine  making,  according  to 
the  modern  principles  adopted  in  G-ermany  and  France,"  ia 
published  in  Patent  Office  Eeporte,  1859,  p.  95.  The  same 
volume  also  describes  the  construction  of  collars  and  vats,  etc. 
Governor  Hammondj  oi'  S.  C,  has  had  a  largo  cellar  built  for 
wines,  sugar  cane  juice,  etc.     These  seem  to  me  essential, 

A  correspondent  says  that  foreign  grapes  must  be  laid  in 
straw  during  the  winter. 

H.  W.  Eavenel,  also  of  Aiken,  8.  C,  who  has  been  investi- 
gating the  native  grape  with  his  known  ability  as  a  botanist,  in 
a  paper  published  in  Patent  Office  Reports,  1857,  and  in  his 
essay  on  the  "  Classification  and  nomenclature  of  Fruits,"  before 
the  S.  C.  Agncult.  Soc,  gives  an  enumeration  of  our  four 
American  species  of  grapes  ao  far  studied,  growing  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Under  these,  viz:  V.  labrusca,  L.,  fox  grape,  V. 
(Estivalis,  Mx.,  summer  grape,  T.  cordifoUa,  Mx.,  winter  or  frost 
grape,  V.  Vulpina,  L.,  bull  grape,  or  Bullace,  he  classes  the 
varieties  which  have  proceeded  from  them,  and  to  which  all  the 
others  can  be  reduced ;  this  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  botan- 
ists of  the  day.  Dr.  Chapman  has  added  another,  the  V.  cari- 
baca,  of  D.  C;  confined  to  lower  Fla.  The  V.  mpestris  of  Scheele 
is  found  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Ravenei  makes  a  statement  which  is  instructive:  "All 
the  species  of  AmencrtJi  grapes  are  dicecia -polygamous ;  that  is, 
some  of  the  vines  bear  staminate  or  barren  flowers  only,  and 
are  forever  sterile;  others  bear  perfect  flowers,  and  are  fruitful. 
All  the  species  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  are  hermaphrodite; 
that  is,  every  vine  bears  perfect  flowers,  containing  stamens  and 
pistils  in  the  same  corolla,  and  are  fruitful.  In  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  this  fact  would  be  conclusive  of  the  parentage 
of  ao  unknown  seedling,  whether  it  be  of  exotic  or  indigenous 
origin."  The  varieties  of  foreign  grapes  are  referred  to  a  siogle 
species,  V.  vinifera,  L. 

Professor  0.  T.  Jackson,  in  a  communication  in  Patent  Ofiiee 
Reports,  p.  42,  1869,  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  preservative 
power  of  sugar  in  making  wine,  as  follows  : 

"  We  must  find  out  the  proportion  of  saccharine  or  alcohol- 
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producing  matter  in  the  Americaa  grapes,  for  if  tbey  will  not 
produce  alcohol  in  sufficient  proportions  to  keep  the  wine  from 
souring,  we  should  have  to  add  saccharine  matter  in  some  form 
to  make  a  sound  wine."  In  many  portions  of  the  country,  ifc  ie 
found  necessary  to  add  sugar  to  wine.  Jackson  says  that  those 
grapes  "which  contain  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  saccharine 
matter  will  require  sugar  or  alcoholic  spirit  to  be  added  to 
them,  in  order  to  make  a  wine  that  will  keep."  See,  also,  notice 
of  Prof.  Wm.  Hume's  paper,  further  on,  and  Patent  Office  Re- 
ports, 1859,  p.  59,  for  proportions  of  acids  and  sugar  in  Ameri- 
can grapes,  cultivation,  preparing  wine,  gathering  grapes,  ap- 
paratus, and  making  of  wine  in  detail,  p.  55,  et  seq. 

See  a  paper  with  full  description  and  mode  of  cultivation  of 
wine,  with  manufacture  of  wine  near  Cincinnati,  in  Patent  Office 
Reports,  1848,  pp.  6-14,  The  value  and  amount  of  yield  per 
acre  is  also  given  in  this  paper.     I  will  extract  a  portion  of  it : 

Selecting  and  preparing  the  ground. — A  hill-side  with  a  southern 
aspect  ie  preferred.  If  the  declivity  is  gentle,  it  can  be  drained 
by  sodded,  concave  avenues;  but  if  too  steep  for  that,  it  must 
be  benched  or  terraced,  which  is  more  expensive.  In  the 
autnmn  or  winter,  dig  or  trench  the  gi'ound  with  the  spade  all 
over  two  feet  deep,  turning  the  surface  under.  The  ground 
will  be  mellowed  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 

Planting. — Lay  off  the  ground  in  rows  three  by  six  feet ;  put 
down  a  stick,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  where  each  vino  is 
to  grow.  The  avenues  should  be  ten  feet  wide,  dividing  the 
vinej-ard  into  squares  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Plant 
at  each  stick  two  cuttings,  separated  six  or  eight  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  but  joined  at  the  top.  Throw  a  spadeful  of 
rich,  vegetable  mould  into  each  hole,  and  let  the  top  eye  of  the 
cutting  be  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  the  mat- 
ter is  dry,  cover  with  half  an  inch  of  light  eai-th.  The  cattings 
should  be  prepared  for  planting  by  burying  them  in  the  earth 
immediately  after  pruned  from  the  vines  in  the  spring.  By  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  which  is  the  right  time 
for  planting,  the  buds  will  be  swelled  so  as  to  make  them  strike 
root  with  great  certainty.  Cut  off  close  to  the  joint  at  the 
lower  bud,  and  about  an  inch  in  all  above  the  upper. 

Pruning. — The  first  year  after  planting  cut  the  vine  down  to 
a  single  eye,  (some  leave  two,)  the  second  leave  two  or  tbree. 
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and  tbo  third  three  or  four.  After  the  first  year,  a  stake,  six 
and  a  half  or  seven  feet  long,  must  be  driven  firmly  down  by 
each  plant,  to  which  the  vines  must  be  kept  neatly  tied  with 
willow  or  straw  aa  they  grow.  Late  in  February,  or  early  in 
March,  is  the  right  time  for  spring  pruning  in  this  climate. 
Summer  pruning  consists  in  breakiu^  off  the  lateral  sprouts 
and  shoots  so  as  to  leave  two  strong  and  thrifty  canos  or  vines — ■ 
one  of  which  is  to  bear  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  the  other  to  he 
cat  down  in  spring  pruning  to  a  spur  to  produce  new  shoots. 
These  may  be  let  run  to  the  top  of  the  8tal:es,  and  trained  from 
one  to  the  other,  until  tho  wood  is  matured,  say  in  August  or 
September,  when  the  green  ends  may  be  broken  off.  One  of 
these  vines  is  selected  next  spring  for  bearing  fruit,  and  cut 
down  from  four  to  six  joints,  and  bent  over  and  fastened  to  the 
stake  in  tho  form  of  a  bow.  The  other  is  cut  away,  as  well  as 
the  fruit-bearing  wood  of  the  last  year,  leaving  apurs  to  throw 
out  new  wood  for  the  next,  and  thus  keeping  the  vine  down  to 
within  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  of  the  ground,  Nip  off  the 
ends  of  the  fruit-bearing  branches  two  or  three  joints  beyond 
the  branches  of  grapes,  but  do  not  take  off  any  leaves.  If  both 
the  cuttings  grow,  take  one  up,  or  cut  it  off  under  ground,  as 
but  one  vine  should  be  left  to  each  stake. 

Culture.— Th^  vineyard  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds  and  grass,  and  hoed  under  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season.  Keep  the  grass  in  the  avenues  around  down  close. 
About  every  third  year  put  in  manure  by  a  trench  the  width  of 
a  spade,  and  three  or  four  inchea  deep,  just  above  and  near  each 
i-ow ;  fill  in  with  two  or  three  inches  of  manure,  and  cover  it 
up  with  earth. 

Wine  making. — G-ather  the  grapes  when  very  ripe ;  pick  off 
the  unsound  and  onripe  berries.  The  bunches  are  then  washed 
in  a  washing  tub,  or  passed  through  a  small  mill,  breaking  the 
skin,  but  not  the  seed,  and  thrown  into  the  press,  and  the  screw 
applied  until  the  skins  and  seeds  are  pressed  dry. 

Fermentation. — This  process  is  very  simple.  The  juice  is  put 
into  clean  casks  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  casks  filled  within 
about  foiir  or  five  inches  of  the  bung,  and  the  bung  put  on 
loosely.  The  gas  escapes,  but  the  wine  does  not  run  over.  In 
two  to  four  weeks,  generally,  the  fermentation  ceases  and  the 
wine  clears;  then  fill  up  the  casks  and  tighten  the  bungs.     In 
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Pebrnaiy  or  March  rack  off  into  clean  casks.  In  the  spring  a 
moderate  fermentation  will  again  take  place;  after  that  the 
wine  fines  itself  and  is  ready  for  bottling  or  barrelling.  Use  no 
brandy  or  sugar  if  the  grapes  are  sound  and  well  ripened.  Keep 
bunged  or  corked  tight,  and  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  wino  will 
improve  by  age  for  many  years.  A  paper  on  "  North  Carolina 
Grapes,"  p.  48,  may  be  consulted  in  Patent  Offiee  Eeport  on 
Agriculture,  1851.  It  gives  an  account  of  wine  made  from  the 
wild  fox  grape,  and  others,  and  discusses  some  of  the  native 
varieties.  Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  voi.  2,  Chap- 
tal's  Chemistry,  in  its  relations  with  Agriculture,  chapter  on 
"  Fermentation,"  Ure's  Dietiouary  of  Arts,  article.  Wine,  "Fer- 
mentation," etc.,  may  be  consulted  for  information  as  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  wine  making.  See  DeBow's  Review  and  DeBow's 
"Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West,"  in  three  volumes, 
for  articles  on  cultivation  of  grape  and  wine  making  at  the 
South ;  also,  Patent  Office  Reports,  1859,  p.  72,  for  a  very  full 
and  detailed  account  of  cultivation  of  grape,  manufacture  of 
wine,  construction  of  vats  and  cellars,  by  Dr.  Weber,  of  Wash- 
ington.    I  regret  that  I  cannot  condense  this  article. 

In  Missouri  and  Ohio  it  is  found  that  the  Catawba  grtipe,  a 
native  of  the  Atlantic  seacoast,  is  liable  to  rot,  and  to  be  af- 
fected by  mildew.  A  writer  in  Patent  Office  Reports,  1854,  p. 
453,  recommends  several  hardier  varieties,  viz;  The  Malifax, 
(wine  mild  and  spicy,)  Norton's  Yirginia  seedling,  (wine  fiery  and 
aromatic,)  the  Sockhouse  Indian,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  wine 
not  inferior  to  the  best  Burgnudy.  The  writer  gives  some  di- 
rections about  the  culture,  and  adds :  "  In  the  place  of  putting 
the  'bung  loosely'  on  your  casks  during  fermentation,  put  on 
the  bung-hole  first  a  grape  leaf,  and  upon  that  a  small  bag  filled 
with  fine  and  not  quite  dry  sand.  In  good  cellars  and  large 
casks  your  wine  will,  and  must  not  clear  in  less  than  sis  or 
eight  weeks.  Rack  off  in  March,  then  again  in  midsummer, 
and  again  just  before  the  time  of  the  next  harvest.  Before 
every  racking,  have  your  cask  well. sulphurated.  Then  your 
juice  is  real  wine  and  may  he  bottled;  it  will  keep  as  long  as 
you  please  and  improve  considerably  for  a  series  of  years."  I 
introduce  the  above,  as  it  seems  to  contain  some  practical  di- 
rections. 

The  "  rot "  in  grapes  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  moistiire  about 
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the  roots,  and  moiat  and  damp  weather.  Vineyards  located 
upon  "  Btiff,  cold,  clayey  sub-soils,  which  unavoidably  retain  the 
excess  of  moisture  and  produce  injurious  effects,  can  be  ob- 
viated by  thorough  draining,  or  by  selecting  soil  which  is  warmer, 
lighter  and  richer  in  the  ingredient  most  favorable  to  the  vine." 

The  "  mildew"  is  often  a  most  serious  cause  of  disease  in 
grapes,  extending  over  entire  sections  of  country,  as  almost  to 
discourage  the  cultivation.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  parasitic 
fungus.  See  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  Patent  Office  Reports, 
1854,  p.  311,  by  J.  F.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  New 
England  States  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  fungus  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and  the  progress  in  maturity 
of  the  vine  in  August  and  July.  There  the  fungus  appears  during 
foggy  weather,  resembling  a  white  mould.  In  Eeports  for  1853, 
p.  311,  an  engraved  illustration  is  given  of  this  mildew  fungus. 
"  "When  a  grape  becomes  aifeoted  by  it,  the  fruit  will  either  dry 
or  crack  open,  unless  checked  or  destroyed  before  it  makes 
much  progress.  The  so-ealled  disease  is  a  living  plant,  most 
rapid  in  its  growth  and  wonderful  in  its  powera  of  reproduction 
and  multiplication.  When  a  vine  has  once  been  infected  by  it, 
the  seeds  or  sporules  in  countless  millions  lie  waiting  a  favorable 
atmospheric  change  to  spring  into  life;  and  when  this  does 
occur,  so  rapid  is  their  growth  that  in  one  day  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  will  be  almost  covered."  The  plan  of  dusting  the 
leaves  with  sulphur  is  impracticable.  The  writer  says  he  has 
found  a  wash  quite  effectual  in  destroying  this  fungus,  and  it 
chn  be  applied  on  a  large  scale  with  the  garden  engine ;  on  a 
smaller,  by  the  syringe  or  the  nose  of  a  watering-pot. 

"  To  prepare  this  wash,  take  one  peck  of  lime,  not  slacked, 
and  one  pound  of  sulphur;  pat  them  together  in  a  barrel,  and 
pour  hot  water  over  them  sufficient  to  slake  the  lime ;  pour  on 
this  three  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  well  to- 
gether. In  twenty-four  hours  it  will  have  settled  and  become 
perfectly  clear.  This  should  be  drawn  off  as  clear  as  possible. 
Half  a  pint  of  this  mixture  added  to  three  gallons  of  water  will 
be  sufficiently  strong,  and  may  he  applied  over  the  fruit  when 
mildew  first  appears.  It  can  be  repeated  every  few  days,  if 
occasion  requires.  The  first  application  I  have  found  would 
kill  the  most  of  it;  a  second  and  third  are  all  that  I  have  ever 
found    necessary  for  the  season.     The  fruit  and    foliage   have 
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ripened  faily  oa  the  European  Tarieties.  Tbe  American  or  na- 
tive Yarieties  are  less  eubjeot  to  tlie  attacks  of  this  fungas  than 
tho  European.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  thesOj  the  Catawba 
aod  Isabella  being  more  attacked  than  some  other  kinds.  That 
this  mildew  or  fungus  rec[uire8  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  allow  of  its  vegetating  is  a  hopeful  fact  for  the 
people  of  the  Buropeau  grape  growing  regions.  A  series  of 
seaeoTis  nnpropitious  to  its  growth,  may  destroy  millions  of 
sporulea  or  seed  vessels  deposited  upon  their  vineyards." 

I  have  aeen  grapes  attacked  with  a  disease,  an  apparent  black- 
ening or  rot  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  fruit,  which  had 
never  been  attacked  until  the  arbor  was  covered  over,  and  thus 
the  requisite  amount  of  light  was  diminished.  In  this  case, 
they  become  diseased  from  too  much  shade  and  moisture,  and 
the  remedy  is  plain  ;  but  in  some  eases  this  occurs  under  a  full 
supply  of  light.  The  TT.  S.  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
in  their  report  published  in  P.  0.  Eep.  for  1S67,  state  that  the 
application  of  snlphur  to  the  leaves  is  the  best  remedy  for 
diseases  affecting  the  vine. 

Wilson  in  his  Rural  Cyc.  furnishes  from  several  sources  recipes 
in  his  article  on  "  Wine,"  for  making  "  Wine  from  the  leaves, 
tender  shoots,  and  tendrils  of  the  vine ;  if  judiciously  prepared,  it 
is  so  excellent  that  Mr.  MaeCuUoch  compared  it  to  'white  her- 
mitage.'" See,  also,  MacCuUoch's  Treatise  on  Wine  Making 
Excellent  wine  is  also  prepared  fi-om  tbe  unripe  beiTJes,  loc.  cit., 
whore  the  method  is  given.  It  is  as  follows:  The  claret  vine 
leaves,  as  he  observes,  will  produce  a  red  color,  and  this  tree 
could  be  cultivated  for  the  express  purpose.  Having  repeatedly 
prepared  red  and  white  leaf  wine,  we  can  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence offer  a  few  abbreviated  extracts  from  Mr.  MacCnlloeh'a 
book,  previously  observing  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor 
must  here  also, be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  strength;  the  pro- 
portions are  calculated  for  ten  gallons  of  wine.  The  leaves 
should  not  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  must  bo  plucked 
with  tiieir  stems.  On  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  such  leaves,  seven 
or  eight  gallons  of  boiling  water  are  poured,  in  which  they  are 
to  infuse  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  liquor  being  then  strained 
off,  the  loaves  are  to  be  forcibly  pressed.  A  gallon  more  water 
is  to  be  added,  and  the  leaves  again  are  to  be  pressed,  A  screw 
wine-press  with  hair  bags,  is  very  useful  in  the  process.    Sugar, 
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varying  from  twenty-five  pounds  to  thirty  pounds,  is  then  to  be 
added  to  the  mixed  liquors;  the  quantity  is  to  be  made  up  to 
ten  gallons  and  a  half.  Such  are  the  essentials  of  Mr.  MaeCuI- 
loch'e  directions.  We  need  only  add,  continues  the  editor,  that 
if  a  fermenting,  lively  wine  be  conteioplated,  the  manufacture 
must  be  conducted  as  in  the  process  for  Champagne,  and  the 
smaller  of  the  two  proportions  of  the  leaves,  etc.,  is  to  he  em- 
ployed. The  specific  gravity  of  the  must  should  be  1,110  to 
1.115.  The  fermentation  must  ho  carried  on  for  a  short  time  in 
the  open  vessel,  or  till  the  gravity  be  reduced  to  1.090 ;  and  the 
barrel  will  require  to  be  filled,  and  be  kept  full,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  froth  and  leaven  that  rise  to  the  top  of  the  liquor.  But 
we  apprehend  that  grape  leaves  are  better  qualified  to  produce  a 
dry  wine,  and,  therefore,  the  larger  proportion  of  leaves,  etc., 
should  be  employed,  and  sugar  to  the  extent  that  will  raise  the 
gravity  to  1.120.  Iq  this  case,  the  fermentation  must  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  already  stated  for  the  production  of  a  dry 
wine  from  green  grapes ;  and  when  perfected,  and  the  wine  he- 
eomes  bright,  it  is  to  be  fined  and  racked  off  during  clear  and 
cold  weather,  then  r^tui-ned  to  a  clean  and  sweet  cask,  and 
bunged  close.  A  second  fining  and  racking  may  be  required. 
Grape  wine  made  from  the  green  berries,  we  have  found  deli- 
cious in  flavor,  and  quite  fit  for  the  table  in  two  years  or  leas. 
But  the  liquor  obtained  fVom  the  leaves  contains  a  qnantity  of 
vegetable  extract  which  conveys  a  flavor  that  time  alone  can 
subdue;  hence,  we  recommend,  the  author  adds,  that  it  be  al- 
ways retained  two  years  in  the  cask,  and  be  bottled  in  the 
second  winter.  It  ought  also  to  remain  during  one  entire  year 
in  the  bottles,     Wilson's  Earal  Cyc.  art.  "  Wine." 

The  following  brief  statement  of  the  mode  of  making  wine, 
by  J.  S.  Eeid,  of  Fayette  Coanty,  Ind.,  appears  so  simple,  that  I 
quote  it  here.     (See  P.  O.  Eep.  1855,  p.  308:) 

"The  mode  adopted  by  me  of  making  wine  is  as  follows: 
I'rom  the  lat  to  the  15th  of  October,  I  continue  pulling  the 
grapes,  always  selecting  the  ripest  ones  first,  and  after  mashing 
them  in  a  tub  made  for  the  purpose,  subject  them  to  a  small 
press  made  in  the  form  of  a  eider-presa.  The  barrels  into 
which  the  juice  is  put  are  well  washed  with  cold  water,  dried 
and  fumigated  with  sulphur  before  the  must  is  put  into  them. 
I  then  place  over  the  bung-hole  a  piece  of  tin  or  sheet-iron  per- 
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foratcd  with  small  holes.  The  must  ia  then  allowed  to  fermeot 
slowly  for  about  threo  weeks,  until  the  scum  caused  by  the  fer- 
mentation apparently  eeaaes.  The  barrels  afo  then  filled  and 
bunged  tight  until  spring,  when  I  rack  the  wine  off  into  clear 
eaaks,  washed  oat  with  eold  water  and  juniper  berries,  and  fu- 
migated with  sulphur  as  before,  to  destroy  any  bad  flavor.  It 
is  then  ready  for  market;  but  during  this  time  tbe  casks  re- 
quire to  be  frequently  examined,  and  filled  up,  keeping  them 
always  full  to  tbe  bung."  Tbe  reader  can  find  in  the  Patent 
Office  Eeports  of  1855,  p.  304,  a  brief  statement  by  D.  Ponce,  of 
Hancock  County,  Ga.,  of  the  method  of  making  Champagne 
wine  in  Franco. 

Dr.  Wm.  Hume,  Professor  in  the  State  Military  Academy  of 
South  Carolina,  read  a  paper  before  the  South  Carolina  Medical 
Association,  on  the  '■  Manufacture  of  "Wines  in  the  South,"  and 
delivered  a  neries  of  Lectures  before  the  Aiken  Vine  rirowing 
and  Hort.  Society,  which  have  been  revised  and  published  in 
DoBow's  Eeview,  March  and  April,  1862.  In  these  well  written 
articles  he  gives  the  results  of  oxperimontB,  containing  an  expo- 
sition of  a  plan  to  obviate  the  disabilitiee  of  climate  opposed  to 
the  manufacture  of  wine  in  South  Carolina,  etc. 

In  brief.  Prof.  Hume  advises  that  the  two  qualities  of  sweet- 
nesa  and  acidity  in  wines  (which  vary  in  different  varieties  and 
at  difi'erent  seasons)  -ahonld  bo  ascertained  and  considered  by 
tbe  wine  maker.  Tbe  latest  date  compatible  with  the  full  and 
perfect  maturation  of  the  grape  should  be  selected  for  gathering, 
BO  that  they  should  be  as  little  acid  and  contain  aa  much  sugar 
aa  possible. 

Cellars  should  be  constructed  in  order  to  prevent  acidity 
during  the  fermentation,  and  if  neceasary  alcohol,  brandy,  or 
whiskey  sbouid  be  added,  to  preserve  the  preparation  from 
turning  sour,  and  also  to  procure  different  varieties  of  wine.  I 
would  refer  tbe  reader  to  the  articles  for  an  agreeable  and 
forcible  exposition  of  the  author's  views.  He  rejects  the  idea 
that  it  is  useless  or  improper  to  modify  the  juice  of  the  grape  by 
alcohol  under  its  various  forms.  Many  winea  are  to  a  certain 
extent  factitious,  but  not  adulterated.  The  writer  says:  "I 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  purely  manufactured  wines  of 
Aiken  are  either  too  acid  or  too  weak  in  spirit — that  these 
defects  proceed  from  immaturity  of  the  grape  and  from  the 
17 
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high  temperature  of  the  nmet  during  fermentation.  The  high 
temperature  induces  two  evils  which  are  injurious  to  wire,  viz  ; 
the  loss  of  alcohol  hy  its  couversion  into  acetic,  aeid,  and  its  loss 
hy  more  rapid  evaporation  during  the  expoenre  of  fermenta- 
tion." Cool  cellars  are  certainly  one  obvious  desideratum.  The 
addition  of  alcohol  to  wine  as  a  preservative  agent  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  writers;  "The  object  and  intention  of  adding 
alcoholto  recent  grape  juice  is  to  preserve  it  through  the  months 
of  August,  September  and  October  unchanged  by  fermentation. 
During  the  month  of  November  the  cool  weather  is  eufflciently 
established  and  continues  in  Aiken  to  conduct  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation without  the  apprehension  of  the  acetic  ;  hence  wine, 
not  vinegar,  can  thou  be  made."     (Hume.) 

The  reader  can  find  a  good  account  of  fermentation  and  the 
rationale  of  manufacture  of  various  liquors  in  Solly's  Eural 
Chemistry,  p.  164,  et  seq.  Drs.  Gall  and  Petiol  also  refer  to  the 
process  of  "  ameliorating  "  the  wine  made  from  the  wild  gi'apes 
hy  the  free  addition  of  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  adding  also 
tartaric  aeid  if  the  acid  is  deficient.  The  husks  or  pomace 
which  remains  is  again  treated  with  sugar,  water  or  acid  as  long 
as  any  wine  extract  remains,  and  so  an  enormous  amount  of 
wine  is  made  at  small  cost.  In  this  pi-ocess  the  grapes  are 
mashed,  not  pressed.  See  details,  P.  O.  Eep.,  1859,  p.  97.  Tables 
for  calculating  the  acid  and  sugar  are  described.  I  regret  not 
being  able  to  give  this  method  in  full. 

In  connection  with  Prof.  Hume's  project  of  adding  alcohol  to 
wine,  I  extract  the  following  from  an  article  on  the  "  Grape  and 
"Wine  Culture  in  California,"  P.  O.Eep,,  1858,  p.  342.  "An- 
gelica is  a  sweet  wine,  which  is  never  allowed  to  ferment.  It  is 
made  by  adding  brandy  to  white  wine,  which  is  the  first  and 
purest  juice  that  runs  from  the  press,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three, 
as  it  comes  from  the  press.  It  is  thus  /!q)t  from  fermentation,  and 
always  remains  sweet.  It  is  immediately  put  into  close  casks  and 
drawn  off  as  soon  aa  itia  clear,  which  isgenerally  within  fonr  or 
five  weeks.  The  casks  for  Angelica  wino  have  to  he  prepared 
with  great  care  by  sulphuring.  "  Aguadiente  "  (brandy)  only 
can  be  used  in  making  Angelica,  as  it  has  the  true  grape  flavor, 
which  most  other  brandies  have  not.  This  brandy  is  distilled 
from  wine  made  from  leaves  or  from  the  pomace  (skins  of  the 
grapes)  of  the  pressed  grapes.     It  takes  about  five  gallons  of 
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■wine  to  make  one  of  aguadionto."  By  this  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  shape  in  which  the  alcohol  is  added  is  material.  Let 
U8  compare  the  following  with  our  difficulties  here  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Italics  are  my  own.  Matthew  Keller, 
of  Los  Angeloa,  Cal.,  says:  "  The  manufacture  of  wine,  in  a 
suitable  climate,  is  simple  and  maj'  be  done  by  any  one  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence.  But  when  the  clmate  and  soil  are  not  adapted- 
to  the  nature  of  the  grope,  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  complicated 
art.  One  of  the  most  essential  things  to  be  observed  in  its  manu- 
facture is  the  proper  regulation  of  temperature,  particularly 
during  the  phenomenon  of  the  first  fermentation  ;  and  to  thia 
the  least  attention  is  paid.  If  the  must  is  too  cool,  the  fermen- 
tation is  slow,  and  apt  to  sour;  while  if  there  is  too  much  heat, 
it  will  soon  go  into  the  acetous  state.  Much  which  abounds  in 
saccharine  matter,  and  is  deficient  in  ferment,  requires  a  higher 
degree  of  temperature  than  that  which  has  these  substances  in 
opposite  proportions.  The  strongest  must,  oven  when  it  con- 
tains much  ferment,  can  support  a  higher  temperatui'e  than  the 
weak,  because  the  great  quantity  of  alcohol  which  is  developed 
retards  the  action  of  the  ferment  and  prevents  the  tendency  to 
pass  to  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  best  general  temperature 
is  between  62°  and  64°  Fahrenheit.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  temperature  in  a  cellar,  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  act  of  fermentation  elevates  the  temperature.  To  arrive 
at  that  which  ia  the  most  convenient,  it  is  neeeaaary  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  temperature  of  the  grapes  at  the  time  of  mashing 
them :  if  picked  early  in  the  morning  or  at  noon,  it  varies  many 
degrees.  To  obviate  thia,  they  may  bo  picked  a  day  in  advance, 
or  they  ahould  be  cooled  in  a  large  vat,  and  vice  versa.  These 
few  facts  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  wine,  but 
they  are  subject  to  many  variations  and  much  detail,  like  most 
other  processes  of  manufacture."  The  necessity  for  the  display 
of  judgment,  and  the  value  of  experience  in  modifying  pro- 
cesses, ia  true  of  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  of  sugar  from  the 
different  variety  of  canes,  etc.  No  rigid  rules  adapted  to  every 
climate  can  be  depended  upon.  That  vats  should  be  essential, 
I  myself,  without  experience,  felt  sure  from  seeing  their  neces- 
sity in  keeping  porter  and  ale  in  Charleston,  or  eider  in  the 
upper  country.  "We  do  not  manufacture  any  of  them  in  Charles- 
ton, but  in  order  to  bottle  or  keep  them  under  favorable  cir- 
a  cool  cellar  is 
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The  writer  quoted  above  gives  the  method  of  n 
Loa  Angeloe,  as  follows:  "The  grapes  ai'6  deprived  of  their 
stems  by  hand;  thoj  are  then  mashed  between  wooden  or  iron 
rollers  ;  some  tread  them  out  in  the  ancient  style.  A  portion  of 
the  juice  runs  into  a  cooling-vat,  without  pressing;  iho  crushed 
grapes  are  put  into  a  screw-press  and  forced  out  rapidly,  all  the 
result  being  must  for  white  wine.  As  the  grapes  are  blackj 
and  the  coloring  matter  exists  only  in  the  skin,  and  requires  in 
some  degree  the  presence  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  it,  if  the  pressing 
be  done  quickly  the  wine  will  be  white ;  but  if  slowly,  or  if  the 
grapes  come  broken  from  the  vineyard,  the  must  will  show 
color ;  for  as  soon  as  the  fi'uit  is  broken,  and  the  juice  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air,  fermentation  commences,  and  simultaneous 
with  it,  the  presence  of  alcohol,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
which  extracts  the  coloring  matter.  The  mnet  Is  then  trans- 
ferred Into  the  fermenting  tuns,  and  the  first  active  fermenta^ 
tion  goes  on,  according  to  circumstances,  for  from  four  to  ten 
days.  The  mashed  grapes  are  put  into  vats  to  ferment,  from 
which  results  red  wine.  This  is  in  part  distilled  into  brandy. 
Some  persons  distil  red  wine  with  the  "mare"  Into  brandy  im-. 
mediately  after  fermentation,  but  if  left  to  pass  a  secondary 
fermentation  it  would  yield  more  alcohol.  The  wine  Is  racked 
off  In  January  and  February,  again  In  March  and  April,  and  for 
the  third  time  In  September.  It  should  be  taken  off  the  lees 
after  the  first  fermentation  subsides,  when  the  wine  has  settled ; 
for  it  cannot  gain  anything  by  being  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
lees  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  proportions  of 
saccharine  matter  and  ferment  in  our  grapes  are  well  balanced, 
therefore  there  Is  no  extraoTdinary  art  In  making  wine ;  as  it 
will  make  itself  with  common  care,  and  without  the  addition  of 
any  extraneous  substance.  The  purest  and  finest  wines  in  the 
world  are  made  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  alone  (?)  More 
capital  is  needed  to  make  proper  cellars,  procure  necessary  ma- 
terials, and  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  wines  till  they  have  age, 
when  they  would  compare  favorably  with  the  best.  See,  also, 
P.  0.  Eep.,  1859,  p.  94,  et  seq.;  also  an  extended  account  of  grape 
culture  and  wine  manufacture,  with  wood-cuts  of  presses,  etc., 
in  Report  1856,  p.  408,  by  J.  A.  "Warder,  M.  D.,  of  Ohio.  The 
diseases  affecting  the  grape  are  also  described. 

I  obtain  the  following  from  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside : 
Although  this  subject  has   been   widely  discussed,  and  hnn- 
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dreds  of  methods  rocommended,  still  I  see  no  satisfactory  article 
written  which  has  treated  this  question  as  to  our  Southern 
grapes  and  climate.  Almost  all  the  writers  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  Northern  and  Western  wines  and  their  modes  of 
production,  leaving  out  the  idea  that  G-eorgia,  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina  had  more  roaonrces  for  wine  producing  than 
all  the  North  and  West  combined,  not  speaking  of  the  im- 
mensely superior  quality  of  its  products.  I  trust  that  the  fol- 
lowing hints  may  be  of  service  to  some  beginnera,  and  be 
auxiliary  to  many  m.aster8  in  the  art. 

There  exist  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  wine,  differing 
among  themselves  by  the  color,  perfume,  taste,  consiatence,  etc., 
and  often  many  such  varieties  are  produced  by  the  same  grape. 
OfLen  those  varieties  of  wine  depend  upon  many  cireom- 
atances — such  as  difference  in  soil  and  sub-soil,  expoaare,  mode 
of  cultivation,  climatic  influence,  degree  of  maturity  of  the  fruit 
when  pressed,  and  above  all,  by  the  mode  of  making  the  wine. 
The  first  process  is  the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  and  this  should 
be  one  of  the  most  careful.  The  grapes  should  be  thoroughly 
ripe,  and  the  best  signs  of  maturity  ai^  these:  Tbe  stem  of  the 
clusters  changes  to  brown,  the  berries  become  aoft,  and  when 
the  bloom  is  removed  the  skin  is  smooth  and  nearly  transparent, 
the  fiavor  is  vinous  sweet,  and  the  seeds  free  from  the  pulp  and 
dry.  At  this  point  the  grapes  should  be  gathered.  If  gathered 
sooner  the  wine  will  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  apt  to  form 
vinegar ;  if  later,  the  wine  wiil  be  less  in  quantity  and  ayrup- 
like.  When  the  grapes  have  attained  the  right  period  of  ma- 
turity, select  a  dry,  clear  day,  and  do  not  begin  the  gathering 
until  the  dew  is  well  evaporated,  and  the  grapes  perfectly  dry. 
Use  sharp  knives  or  scissors,  and  remove  all  green  and  decayed 
berries  from  the  branches,  and  put  them  in  clean  wooden  pails; 
then,,  if  the  press  is  some  distance  from  the  vineyard,  put  them 
in  wooden  tuba,  which  must  not  be  too  large,  so  as  not  to  be 
difficult  to  handle,  and  transport  by  wagon.  Now  it  ia  necessary 
to  give  some  remark  upon  the  process  to  be  followed  according 
to  the  mode  of  wine  to  be  produced,  and  to  the  variety  of  grape 
employed.  Our  native  grapes  of  the  Labrusca  or  fox  type  are 
mostly  cultivated  in  thia  section  of  the  country,  and  the  wine 
they  produce  is  of  the  Hock  or  Rhine  wine  order.  The  great 
value  of  that  wine  consists  in  its  delicate  aroma,  or  bouquet,  and 
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to  attain  it  must  bo  an  essential  object  in  its  making.  To  this 
class  beloag  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana,  Delaware,  etc.,  etc., 
the  formei"  of  which  being  most  generally  cultivated.  I  will 
describe  the  process  in  its  best  manufacture. 

When  the  grapes  are  gathered  they  must  be  mashed  between 
wooden  rollers.  The  juice  is  received  in  a  clean  cask  or  vat, 
but  the  hulls,  seeds  or  stems  are  carefully  avoided  to  come  iuto 
contact  with  the  juice.  After  the  whole  is  mashed  it  is  pressed. 
The  juice  which  runs  out  at  the  time  of  mashing  ahoald  be  kept 
separate  from  the  juice  which  cornea  from  the  pressing,  as  the 
former  will  make  a  wine  much  more  delicate  than  the  latter. 
The  pressed  juico  will  be  of  a  marked  color.  The  casks  or  vats 
should  be  of  as  large  size  as  consistent  with  the  q^uantity  of  the 
crops.  They  should  be  made  of  the  beat  white  oak,  with  strong 
iron  hoops.  The  greatest  cleanliness  is  necessary.  Wash  the 
casks  well,  and  further  fumigate  them  by  burning  a  wick  of 
sulphur,  and  keeping  the  bung  closed.  Avoid  sulphuring  too 
macli,  as  it  will  give  a  bad  flavor  to  the  wine  if  done  to  excess. 
Fill  the  cask  fullj  then  close  it  with  a  tight  bung,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  fitted  a  siphon,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  water.  The  juice  of  the  Catawba,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  the  grapes  of  that  class,  should  never  be  fermented 
upon  the  hulls,  as  it  then  loses  its  delicate  flavor,  and  only  pro- 
duces a  harsh  wine — neither  a  hock  nor  a  claret.  The  above 
method  ia  also  applicable  to  the  juice  of  any  grapes  of  which  a 
white  or  pale  wine  is  desired.  Juice  thus  treated  should  be 
left  in  the  cask  until  the  following  spring,  after  the  blossoming 
of  the  vine,  at  which  period  it  will  undergo  a  slight  fermenta- 
tion. It  can  then  be  drawn  off  in  clean  caaks  of  required  size 
for  market,  or  in  bottles ;  but  it  will  be  to  its  advantage  to  leave 
the  wine  in  casks  for  two  or  three  years  before  bottling. 

The  process  of  making  red  wine  is  different — -the  grapes 
being  mashed,  with  hulls,  seeds,  etc.,  in  a  fermenting- vat,  (a  cask 
having  one  head  taken  out  will  answer  for  a  small  vintage.) 
A  faucet  is  put  at  about  eight  or  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom ; 
usually  a  bunch  of  cuttings  ie  placed  in  the  interior  to  keep  it 
free  from  the  seeds,  etc.,  in  drawing  off,  leaving  a  space  five  or 
six  inches  between  the  must  and  the  lid,  which  is  well  fastened, 
and  has  also  a  valve  fbr  the  evaporation  of  the  gas.  This  may 
be  also  arranged  with  a  siphon,  as  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
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white  wino,  the  end  of  which  siphon  mast  rest  in  water,  In 
a  few  hours  after  the  must  has  been  put  in  the  vat  the  liquid 
will  commence  to  ferment,  the  gas  will  be  thrown  off  in  large 
quantitiea,  and  bring  upon  the  surface  the  stems,  hulls  and 
seeds,  which  form  what  the  French  term  chapeau,  (hat.)  This 
mass  is  often  very  consistent.  As  soon  as  the  chapeau  shows 
sigDS  of  going  to  pieces  is  the  time  to  draw  off  the  wine  from 
the  vat.  The  residuum  is  then  pressed,  and  generally  makes  a 
wine  containing  much  tannin,  and  not  as  delicate  as  the  wine 
first  drawn.  The  latter  wine  is  kept  separate,  or  mixed  with 
the  other  wine,  as  desired.  As  soon  as  the  wine  is  drawn  in 
clean  casks  put  the  bung  in  lightly  for  a  few  days,  then  bung  it 
tight.  A  still  easier  method  is  to  put  a  false  bottom  in  the  fer- 
menting-vat,  which  is  made  from  well  seasoned  wood,  and  holes 
bored  all  over.  This  false  bottom  is  put  upon  the  hulls  to  pre- 
vent their  rising.  Its  position  must  he  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  pomace  in  the  vat,  and  kept  steady  by  sticks.  The  vat  is 
covered  as  before  with  a  tight  head  and  siphon,  and  the  period 
of  the  drawing  off  the  wine  is  visible  when  the  fermentation 
ceases.  In  general,  the  fermentation  will  ]ast  from  eight  to 
twelve  days.  This  method  is  applicable  to  all  the  colored 
grapes  of  the  mstioalis,  or  summer  grape  type— such  as  Lenoir, 
CHnton,  Jacques,  etc.  The  cellar  should  be  dry,  and  of  an  even 
temperature  of  about  fifty  to  sixty  degrees.  After  the  young 
red  wine  is  put  into  the  cellar  it  will  undergo  a  light  fermenta- 
tion. The  casks  have  to  be  fllied  occasionally,  and  kept  full  to 
the  bung.  As  soon  as  dissolution  of  the  sugar  and  the  other 
constituents  of  the  wine  has  taken  place,  the  undissolved  matter 
will  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  is  called  lees.  When  the  wine 
becomes  quiet  and  settled,  it  is  time  to  draw  it  off  in  clean 
casks.  In  the  above  remarks  I  have  endeavored  to  compress 
the  wine  making  to  a  small  compass,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  far  less  complicated  than  presumed.  I  give  the 
different  wines  obtained  from  our  native  grapes. 

Varieties  belonging  to  the  Fitis  tabrusaa,  or  fox  grape ; 

Catawba.— A.  light  colored  hock,  often  equal  to  the  celebrated 
Rhine  wines. 

Diana. — Also  a  light  colored  wine,  much  more  delicate  than 
Catawba. 
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Delaware. — From  small  experiments  yields  a  wine  of  the 
muBCatei  claes,  remarkably  rich,  and  very  often  makes  a  beauti- 
ful, sparkling  wine, 

Isabella. — ^Makes  a  wine  of  a  pale  red  color,  if  fermented 
upon  the  juice,  and  a  darker  wine  of  a  claret  order  if  fermented 
upon  the  hullB. 

Sartford  pTolific  and  Concord. — A  dark,  harsh  wine.  These 
varieties  are  not  well  calculated  for  wino. 

Taiieties  belonging  to  Vitis  cestivalis,  or  summer  grape : 

Glinton. — Makes  a  high-bodied  wine  of  the  claret  order.  This 
variety  ie  destined  to  be  relied  upon  as  our  red  wine  grape  at 
no  distant  period. 

Jacques. — Gives  a  very  dark  wine  of  the  Burgundy  order. 
Its  juice  can  be  manipulated  as  for  white  wines — there  being  a 
large  amount  of  coloring  matter  in  the  juice. 

IienmT  with  Clinton. — Will  give  a  delicate  claret  or  port. 

Warren. — Makes  a  wine  of  the  Madeira  class. 

Pauline. — Somewhat  similar  to  above. 

Taylor  or  Ballet. — A  white  variety  of  the  Clinton,  and  doubt- 
less will  soon  be  our  standing,  or  white  wine  variety. 

The  Scuppernong. — A  variety  of  Vitis  cordifolia.  Yields  a 
wine  of  the  muscat  order,  but  unfortunately  sugar  and  alcohol 
are  too  generally  added,  and  thereby  a  good  wine  is  spoiled. 

Many  other  varieties  of  our  native  grapes  will  soon  be  ex- 
perimented upon  as  to  the  wine  making  qualities ;  but  with  the 
above  list  we  can  obtain  almost  all  the  classes  and  colors  of 
wine  that  are  imported  in  this  country. 

The  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition  recommend  (P. 
0.  Eeport,  1867,)  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  a  coaree 
but  very  productive  grape  called  in  France  "  En  Kegat."  It 
y    Id  y  cheap  wine. 

In  Sj  t  nburg  District,  S.  C,  they  make  out  of  the  garden 
g  ai  y  pleasant  wine,  which  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 

1  y  th    f  1!  wing  simple  process ; 

S£U  the  grapes  through  a  bag;  to  each  gallon  of  juice  put 

o  I  und  f  sugar,  (more  may  be  added;)  set  it  away  in  jars 
or  casks  for  two  or  three  days,  occasionally  skimming  off  ail 
the  supernatant  froth,  scum,  etc.  Then  strain  into  a  cask, 
adding  some  honey  and  brandy.     A  gallon  of  brandy  may  be 
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added  to  twelve  gallone  of  juice.  This  ■wine  is  said  to  equal  the 
best  quality.  Very  good  wine  la  also  made  by  adding  sugar 
and  brandy  to  apple  cider. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  writes  as 
follows: 

"  Gultivation  of  Grapes. — Growing  Scuppemong  grapes  in  the 
South  is  easy,  pleasant  and  very  valuable.  My  plan  is  this :  In 
February  take  the  vines  that  you  have  rooted  the  previous 
year,  and  set  them  in  some  place  where  yon  want  them,  say  in 
rows  ten  feet  each  way,  with  sonae  convenient  place  for  them  to 
spread  their  branches  on,  and  soon  erect  a  good  arbor  to  each 
one,  and  if  they  arc  well  treated  they  will  soon  cover  the  whole 
field.  The  best  land  for  this  vine  is  light,  sandy  soil,  and  the 
best  manure  is  grass  or  weeds,  hoed  up  when  green  and  put 
under  the  arbor ;  also,  rotten  wood,  such  as  old  boards,  rails, 
sticks,  etc.,  piled  under  the  vines.  It  is  also  good  to  have  a  pen 
around  the  roots  filled  with  all  the  scrap  leather,  old  shoes, 
bones,  brickbats,  etc.  When  the  vines  begin  to  grow  they  must 
be  pruned  every  spring,  for  the  tendrils  will  rap  around  the 
branches,  and  when  the  branches  gi'ow  large,  die  or  break  off, 
it  will  injure  the  vine  very  much ;  but  when  they  get  old  a  large 
vineyard  would  require  a  great  deal  of  labor,  so  this  part 
generally  receives  but  little  attention  when  the  vineyard  is  old. 
This  grape  is  not  only  useful  to  preserve  and  pleasant  to  eat, 
but  the  most  delicious  wine  can  be  made  from  them.  When 
they  are  fully  ripe  gather  them,  and  they  can  be  ground  in  a 
gi-iddcr,  or  if  that  is  not  convenient,  mash  them  in  a  trough ; 
then  press  them  well,  putting  three-quarters  of  a  pound  or  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  ;  in  this  every  one  is  to  be  governed 
by  his  own  taste.  When  well  sweetened,  put  it  in  casks  and 
draw  it  off  from  one  to  another,  until  it  is  purified ;  then  bung 
it  very  tightly  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  set  it  in  a  bam  or 
cellar  six  or  twelve  months;  it  is  then  good  enough  for  anybody 
to  drink." 

Wine  Farming  and  Making.— 'Kv.  R.  Buchanan,  of  Ohio,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  vine-growers  of  this  country,  thinks 
that  "  wine  farming  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  simplified,  and 
almost  as  easily  understood  as  com  farming.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery in  it.  Experience  alone  must  teach  the  proper  position 
and  soil ;  the  right  distances  apart  for  the  vines ;  the  most  ju- 
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dlcious  methods  of  aprin^  and  summer  pruning;  and  as  for  cul- 
tivation, keep  the  ground  clean  wiLh  the  plow  or  cultivator, 
like  corn.  Certain  i-ulos  arc  given  in  books  for  vineyard  cul- 
t&e,  as  pursued  in  the  Ohio  valley.  These  are  the  European 
systems,  adapted  to  our  own  country.  It  will  be  safe  to  follow 
thoao  rules,  until  by  experimenting  we  can  find  bettor.  There 
1b  more  room  for  progress  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  than  in 
almost  any  other. 

"Making  the  wine  is  as  simple  as  making  cider.  The  great 
bunches  are  out  from  the  vines,  and  all  unsound  or  unripe 
berries  picked  off  the  bunch  and  thrown  into  a  bucket,  to 
make — with  the  addition  of  sugar — 'vinegar,  or  an  inferior  wine. 
The  perfect  grapes  of  each  day's  cutting  are  taken  to  the  wine- 
house,  and  in  the  evening,  after  being  mashed  in  a  barrel  with  a 
beetle — stem  and  berries — or  passed  through  wooden  rollers  in  a 
small  mill,  are  put  on  the  press  and  the  juice  extracted.  About 
one-third  runs  off  without  any  pressure.  The  outer  edges  of  the 
pomace  are  cut  off  for  eight  or  teu  inches  after  the  first  pressing, 
separated  with  the  hands,  and  thrown  on  top,  when  the  power 
of  the  screw  is  applied,  and  another  pressing  made.  This  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  juice  from  the  last  pressing 
being  very  dark  and  astringent,  is  put  with  the  inferior  wine. 
The  other  is  put  in  large  casks  filled  about  five-sixths  full,  to 
ferment  and  make  the  good  wine.  No  sugar  or  brandy  should 
be  added  to  the  best  Catawba  juice,  or  must,  as  it  makes  a 
better  wine  without,  and  is  strong  enough  to  keep  well.  One 
end  of  the  siphon  is  placed  in  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask;  the 
other  being  crooked  over,  rests  in  a  bucket  of  water. 

"The  fermentation  commences  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  through  the  water.  In  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
the  siphon  may  be  removed,  the  casks  filled  up,  and  the  bung 
driven  in  lightly ;  in  a  month  tightly.  In  midsummer  the  wine 
is  drawn  off  into  another  cask,  and  the  lees  of  the  wine,  with 
the  pomace  of  the  grapes,  arc  used  to  make  brandy. 

"The  wine  will  he  clear  and  pleasant  to  drink  in  a  month  or 
two  after  the  first  fermentation  ceases.  The  second  fermenta- 
tion occurs  in  the  spring,  about  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of 
the  grapes  ;  this  is  but  slight,  and  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to 
loosen  the  bungs  ;  when  it  is  over,  the  wine  will  be  clear  in  two 
or  three  months,  and  safe  to  bottle,    but  that  operation   had 
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better  be  deferred  until  November.  And  this  is  the  whole 
process  of  making  atiil  wine— the  wine  for  general  use;  and, 
being  a  natural  product  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  it  itt 
more  wholesome  than  any  mixed  or  artificial  wine,  however 
showy  and  high-priced  it  may  be. 

"Let  the  grapes  be  well  ripened;  the  press,  casks,  and  all 
vessels  perfectly  clean,  and  then  keep  the  airfrom  the  new  wine, 
by  having  the  casks  constantly  bung-full,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  spoiling.     This  is  the  whole  secret. 

"It  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  go  into  wine  farming  largely 
at  first;  but  take  the  precaution  to  test,  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
few  acres,  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  position  and  climate,  and 
the  kind  of  grapes  best  suited  to  it." 

I  am  induced  to  give  place  to  the  following  article  by  Mr.  P. 
J.  Berkmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  As  it  treats  of  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Grape  at  the  South,  and  is  written  by  a  man  of  practical 
experience,  (from  the  Trans,  of  the  Eichmoad  Co.,  Ga.,  Agricult. 
Club,  1867.)  1  will  condense  some  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  first  portion.    He  states : 

let.  That  there  is  still  a  lack  of  information  on  the  peculiar 
culture  of  the  grape,  and  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  varieties 
for  the  Southern  States. 

2d.  The  country,  by  its  natural  productions,  seems  to  be  em- 
phatically the  home  of  the  grape,  and  he  urges  upon  us  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  varieties,  the  employment  of  the  for- 
eign having  been  repeatedly  found  not  adapted  to  vineyard  cul- 
ture. Foreign  grapes  utterly  fail  after  one  or  two  seasons  of 
fruiting ;  the  seedlings  also  are  not  better  than  their  parents. 

3d.  He  advises  the  planting  of  only  a  few  but  well  tried 
varieties. 

"Since  the  advent  of  the  Catawba,  which  gave  the  start  to 
American  grape  growing  and  wine  making,  and  which  for 
many  years,  with  the  Isabella,  made  up  the  list  of  the  then 
wine  grapes,  vine  culture  has  made  immense  progress,  as  well  in 
the  application  of  sound  principles  in  its  culture,  as  by  the  pro- 
duction of  numberless  new  varieties,  some  of  which  are  now 
&irly  rivalling  in  quality  many  of  the  good  European  varieties. 
A  few  years  more  of  this  steady  march  of  improvement,  and 
America  wilt  have  no  need  to  ask  any  grapes  from  Europe  or 
Asia. 
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"It  ie  true  that  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  not  been 
very  remunerative  since  1861;  but  reports  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  country  are  more  favorable,  and  give  ua  the 
hope  that  the  period  of  decay,  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  vine 
culture,  has  at  last  reached  its  limit,  and  that  a  more  favorable 
era  ia  commencing. 

"While  on  this  topic  of  decay  a  few  words  are  required. 
Various  reasons  have  been  given  as  to  the  cause  of  decay. 
Neither  wet  nor  dry  weather,  old  or  young  vinos,  soils  too 
poroua  or  too  retentive,  long  or  short  pruning,  thorough  culti- 
vation or  entire  neglect,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  general 
cause  of  decay.  One  or  the  other  of  the  above  may  cause  par- 
tial decay,  but  it  cannot  influence  the  grape  crop  throughout 
the  country.  A  soil  retentive  of  humidity  will,  hy  itself,  be 
conducive  to  decay  in  the  fruit ;  another,  of  too  arid  a  nature, 
will  fail  to  supply  the  requisite  sap  to  the  vine  when  most 
needed,  and  by  either  cause  the  grape  crop  will  fail.  Still  we 
have  seen,  during  the  past  four  years,  the  reverse  of  what 
we  could  expect.  For  instance,  grapes  would  rot  in  a  soil 
which  all  vignerons  would  sulect  fbr  the  site  of  a  vineyard ;  and 
produce  sound  fruit  in  a  low  soil  underiayed  with  stiff  pip©  clay. 
This  is  contrary  to  all  past  esperiencc. 

"Some  years  the  rot  would  commence  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  rainy  season  in  Juno  ;  at  others,  it  would  be  arrested  upon 
the  cessation  of  rain.  Old  vines  in  general  will  fail  sooner  than 
younger  ones,  their  vigor  being  impaired  by  previous  excessive 
crops.  Whenever  a  wine  ia  allowed  to  overbear  itself,  it  sel- 
dom recuperates  afterwards,  even  if  the  supply  of  nutriment  is 
more  abundant  than  is  generally  the  case.  We  should  he  satis- 
fied with  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit ;  we  can  expect  this  for  a 
long  period  of  years ;  but  if  the  vine  is  allowed  to  produce  in 
one  year  three  times  as  much  fruit  as  it  should  naturally  pro- 
duce, it  is  to  the  detriment  of  its  future  fertility  and,  vigor. 

"Overbearing,  at  first  or  second  production,  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  early  exhaustion  of  our  vineyards.  The 
land  used  for  a  vineyard  is  generally  impoverished  by  previous 
eroppings.  The  vine  finds  in  it  a  few  remaining  constituents 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  production  of  fruit;  being  a  vora- 
ciom  feeder,  it  absorbs  these  rapidly  and  in  a  short  time.  A 
year  or  two  of  heavy  producing  of  fruit  exhausts  the  soil  of 
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nutritive  elements;  and  the  vine,  finding  no  longer  a  supply  of 
nourishment,  begins  to  decline  in  vigor  and  fertility;  and,  once 
stunted  in  growth,  it  seldom  recuperates,  even  if  the  after-treat- 
ment is  each  as  to  return  a  new  sapply  of  nourishment  to  the 
soil.  The  tenden<;y  to  overbear  should  be  cheeked ;  but  how 
few  persons  have  aufflcient  courage  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
branches  in  early  spring?  It  is  essential  to  remove  one-half  of 
the  branches  as  soon  as  they  appear;  the  remaining  half  will 
be  more  developed,  the  berries  larger,  the  quality  improved,  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  as  large  in  the  end  as  if  all  the  branches 
were  left,  and  the  vine  will  not  exhaust  itself  so  much.  By 
overstraining  nature  fails ;  and  it  is  easier  for  a  vine  to  perfect 
a  dozen  bunches  than  to  attempt  to  do  so  for  double  that  num- 
ber. Our  finest  specimens  of  fruits,  such  as  pears,  peaches, 
apples,  etc.,  are  the  consequence  of  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit 
upon  the  trees,  caused  either  naturally  or  artificially,  by  remov- 
ing a  proper  proportion  of  the  flowers,  or,  better  still,  the 
flower  buds,  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

"It  is  a  wrong  policy  to  desire  to  enjoy  too  soon;  Festina 
lente  should  be  the  motto  of  the  fruit  grower.  To  revert  to  the 
subject  of  decay,  the  main  cause  seems  to  be  purely  '  climatic,' 
and  can  be  compared  to  an  epidemic  in  man,  or  epizooty  in  ani- 
mals ;  it  will  make  its  appearance  suddenly,  and  often  as  sud- 
denly cease.  This  was  the  experience  of  Frendh  vine  growers, 
although  the  character  of  the  disease  there  differed  from  the 
American  grape  rot.  We  may  henceforth  have  a  iong  period 
of  sound  fruit  crops,  and  perhaps  be  visited  again  by  the  rot, 
after  a  long  or  shorter  time.  Bat  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
decay  this  year  was  less  destructive  than  at  any  period  since 
1862,  the  year  of  its  first  appearance. 

"  Can  the  grape  be  cultivated  here  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
profit  ?  is  a  question  that  is  first  asked  by  new  beginnere.  It 
can  be  answered  in  the  afflraiative,  provided  the  right  varieties 
be  planted. 

"  The  Goncord  has  been  pronounced  at  the  North  and  West 
the  grape  for  the  '  million,'  and  the  poor  man's  wine  grape.  This 
is  true  for  those  sections,  but  not  for  the  Southern  States.  We 
have  a  grape  indigenous  to  the  country,  which  is  more  deserv- 
ing that  appellation  for  us ;  one  that  will  thrive  on  a  rocky  hill 
as  well  as  in  a  rich  bottom ;  never  failing  to  produce  a  crop  of 
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fruit;  never  having  been  known  to  rot,  and,  above  all,  needing 
no  experienced  hand  to  trim  it.  I  refer  to  the  Scuppernong. 
Its  capacity  of  prodnetion  is  fabulous  when  compared  to  other 
vineyard  varieties.  Vines  planted  six  years  ago  upon  land  that 
would  not  produce  ten  busheia  of  coi'n  to  the  acre,  in  average 
years,  have  produced  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  fruit  each,  and 
this  ifl  the  fourth  crop.  They  were  planted  without  regard  to 
the  arbor  training,  under  which  mode  the  Scuppernong  attains 
its  largest  siae,  but  simply  traioed  upon  a  wire  trellia  four  feet 
high ;  the  distance  twenty  feet  in  the  row,  "What  will  an  acre 
produce  at  this  rate,  and  what  will  it  produce,  if  properly 
trained,  and  planted  In  a  rich  soil  ? 

"  Instances  of  a  single  vine  covering  one  acre  of  ground  are 
numerous,  and  sixty  barrels  of  wine  its  product  in  a  single  sea- 
son. These  are  exceptions  which  vine  growei^  must  not  all 
expect  to  realize;  but  they  are  merely  given  as  an  evidence  of 
its  wonderful  fertility.  Its  culture  is  the  simplest  of  all  modes, 
and  the  outlay  required  to  establish  an  acre  is  insignificant,  aa 
compared  with  the  prices  of  the  new  varieties.  Enough  of  the 
former  to  plant  an  acre  can  be  procured  for  the  price  of  a  half 
dozen  new  comers. 

"  The  next  best  wine  grape  is  the  Clinton,  whose  merits  are 
now  sufficiently  known  to  give  it  ita  rank  among  the  great  wine 
grapes  of  the  country.  It  is  of  H"orthern  origin,  but  improves 
aa  it  is  brought  southward.  It  is  very  prolific  and  makes  a 
heavy  bodied  claret.  Other  varieties  are  coming  into  notice, 
and  bid  fair  to  make  valuable  additions  to  this  class  of  grape  : 
such  are  the  "Tree  Seedling,"  etc. 

"  Our  good  table  grapes  are  becoming  numerous.  First  comes 
Delaware,  which  seem  to  thrive  everywhere  South.  Isabella 
bids  fair  to  even  excel  the  Deiawai'c ;  its  quality  is  superior  to 
any  of  its  class  ;  so  far  it  has  not  decayed,  although,  from  the 
short  time  of  ita  introduction  South,  we  cannot  form  a  decided 
opinion  aa  to  its  ultimate  behavior,-  still,  two  yeai-a'  fruiting, 
during  which  it  bore  perfectly  sound  crops,  and  this  during  a 
period  when  many  other  varieties,  of  like  recent  introduction, 
decayed,  is  a  fair  beginning  and  likely  to  end  well.  Sartford 
Prolific  is  as  yet  our  beat  very  early  grape.  Aa  a  profitable 
market  frait  it  stands  first  in  order.  The  banches  and  berries 
are  large,  of  fine  appearance,  fair  quality,  and  stands  carrying  to 
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market  better  than  any  other  variety.  It  ia  not  so  liable  to 
drop  its  berries  as  in  ^Northorn  States.  Its  earliness  will  always 
make  it  eoKimand  a  higb  price.  Miles  is  bettor  in  quality,  fully, 
if  not  a  littie  earlier,  but  not  so  fine  in  appearance. 

"  Concord  will  long  remain  as  one  of  our  good  grapes.  Its 
skin  ia  ratber  too  thin  to  stand  carrying  to  distant  markets ; 
but  it  is  very  prolific,  of  fine  quality,  and  will  doabtless  make  a 
good  wine,  although  no  experiments  have  as  yet  been  tried 
upon  a  large  scale. 

"  Ontario,  or  Union  Village,  when  well  grown,  rivals  in  size 
the  Black  Hamburg.  It  is  a  splendid  looking  grape,  of  good 
quality,  and  has  decayed  leaa  than  many  of  the  heretofore  con- 
sidered reliable  grapes.  "When  the  Warren  and  Black  July  find 
a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  no  grape  can  compare  with  either 
in  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  fruit.  The  vinons  flavor  of  these 
varieties  belongs  only  to  the  type  of  summer  grape,  (  Vitis  ces- 
tivalis,')  from  which  they  originate,  and  they  are  ali  well  de- 
scribed by  Downiog,  when  he  calls  them  '  bags  of  wine.'  Other 
varieties  have  their  merits;  but  they  alone  have  given  more 
satisfaction  generally  than  others;  and  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  them,  efipeeially  if  we  expect  to  derive  profit  from  grape 
growing;  and,  until  better  varieties  are  produced,  we  must 
take  them,  as  they  combine  variety  enough  to  satisfy  the  mosf 
fastidious  taste. 

"Hybridizing  has  been  much  experimented  with  of  lato ;  but 
very  few  of  the  so-called  hybrids  are  really  so  ;  they  are,  in  most 
instances,  true  natives  of  either  the  Lahnisca  or  ^stivalis  type. 
To  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Chester,  8.  C,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
achieved  the  best  results.  The  thanks  of  all  American  grape 
growers  should  be  given  him  for  hie  efforts  in  improving  our 
native  varieties  by  scientific  and  patient  labors,  and  the  fruits 
of  these  labors  will,  at  no  distant  day,  largely  benefit  the 
country.  His  experiments  have  been,  by  taking  the  native 
species  as  the  female,  and  using  the  pollen  of  the  foreign 
varieties  as  males.  The  offsprings  show  more  foreign  char- 
acters than  native  ones;  proving  that  the  experiments  were 
successful.  By  this  process  he  has  produced  Delawares  with 
the  most  exquisite  fiavor  of  the  Muscats.  Clintons  as  large  as 
Concords,  and  with  a  Muscat  or  Chasselas  flavor.  By  cross  im- 
pregnation, taking  his  hybrid  variolies  as  male,   he  has  pro- 
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duoed  from  the  wild  Salifax  a  most  exqniaifco  wine  grape  ;  and 
the  most  pleasant  feature  with  his  hybrids,  is  that  they  have 
not  been  in  the  least  subject  to  decay,  although  he  states  that 
the  ground  in  which  they  are  planted  is  not  a  sttitable  one  for 
a  vineyard. 

"  The  best  soil  for  a  vineyard  is  a  dry  calcareous  loam,  one  con- 
taining natural  salts  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  futile  to  expect  a  heavy  grapo  crop  upon  soil  too 
poor  to  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  corn, 

"  The  different  varieties  of  grapes  will  make  different  wines. 
Nearly  all  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  Fox  grape  (Vitis  La- 
brusca)  will  make  a  Sock.  They  are  better  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  while  wines  than  red  ones,  when  used  by  themselves. 
Tbe  Catawba,  the  Venango,  etc.,  give  a  rough  wine,  when  fer- 
mented upon  the  skins.  The  Concord,  from  its  thinness  of 
skin,  contains  less  acid  matter,  and  will,  therefore,  make  a  pala- 
table red  wine.  The  Labruscas  should  have  a  portion  of  ^sH- 
valis  mixed  with  them,  when  a  red  wine  is  desired.  For  in- 
stance Catawba  and  Isabella,  with  a  third;  Clinton,  Warren  or 
Black  July,  will  give  a  superior  red  wine.  Tbe  ^ativalis  class 
are  more  akin  to  the  French  wine  grapes.  The  Clinton  will 
give  a  fine  Ciaret ;  Ohio,  or  Jacques,  something  more  resembling 
a  Burgundy;  Pauline,  "Warren  and  Black  July  will  produce 
wines  varying  from  a  Sauterne  to  a  Madeira.  Souppernong 
will  make  a  delicious  Mnscatcl.  Enough  for  all  tastes ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  we  have  the  elements  of  success  in  our 
hands,  we  shall  no  longer  allow  them  to  remain  unproductive." 

The  objection  to  the  Scuppernong  as  a  wine  grape  is  that  the 
fi-uit  produces  almost  singly  and  not  in  bunches,  and  hence  is  diffi- 
cult to  gather.  This,  as  well  as  other  grapes,  grow  remarkably 
well  in  our  common  pine  land  when  cleared  and  prepared — 
favored  gossibly  by  the  characteristics  of  the  soil  combined  with 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  pine  forest,  I  hope  that  in  a  few 
yeara  grape  culture  will  be  regarded  as  an  industrial  resource 
by  those  residing  in  these  comparatively  sterile  regions,  and 
that  it  will  yield  employment  and  profit  to  our  people. 

Mr.  S.  McDowel,  of  N.  C,  directed  attention  to  the  "Belt  of 
no  frost,  or  Thermal  Belt,"  on  the  slopes  of  the  Southern  Alle- 
ghanies.  It  is  a  vernal  zone  which  exhibits  itself  upon  our 
mountain  sides,  commencing  about  three  hundred  feet  vertical 
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height  above  the  valleys  aod  traversing  them,  he  saya  in  his 
letter,  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  line  throughout  their  entire 
length,  like  a  vast  green  ribbon  on  a  black  ground.  Its  breadth 
is  four  hundred  feet.  Here  there  is  no  frost,  "  and  the  most 
tender  of  our  native  grapes  has  not  failed  to  produce  abundant 
crops  in  twenty-six  eonaceutive  years."  These  should  be 
selected  for  grape  culture  as  the  low  valleys  are  unsuited  to  it. 

See  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  as  described  by  him,  in  P. 
O.  Eep.,  1867,  p.  29. 

MtrSCADINE;  BULLACB,  (  Fift's  vulpina,  L.)  A  wine  may 
be  made  from  this  grape.  Two  pecks  of  the  mashed  grapes  are 
added  to  one  gallon  of  boiling  water ;  allow  it  to  ferment  thirty- 
six  hours ;  add  a  little  sugar  to  each  gallon  and  lay  it  aside.  It 
must  not  be  sealed  closely  at  first. 

AM.  IVT;  VIKGINIAN  CfiBBPBE,  {Ampelopais  quinquefo- 
lia,  Mx.)      Fla.  and  northward. 

Used  by  the  "Bcletics"  Dr.  Wood  states,  as  an  alterative, 
tonic,  and  expectorant.  The  bark  and  the  twigs  are  the  parts 
employed.  Dr.  MeCalJ  has  recently  in  the  Memphis  Med.  Jour, 
recommended  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  bark  in  dropsy. 
He  believes  it  to  act  rather  by  stimulating  absorption  than  as  a 
diuretic.  (Penins.  and  Independ.  Med.  J.,  June,  185S,)  See 
tr.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

The  "  Ivy,"  {Hedera  helix,')  an  exotic,  which  by  its  tendrils 
clings  to  and  covers  the  walls  of  brick  houses,  has  been  exten- 
sively and  successfully  used  at  the  South  during  the  late  war  to 
restore  the  color  of  silk  dresses — a  strong  decoction  of  the 
leaves,  as  I  am  informed,  is  employed.  It  owes  this  property 
of  imparting  lustre  and  freshness  to  silk  no  doubt  to  the  resin- 
ous ivy  gum  which  it  contains,  a  principal  constituent  of  which 
is  bassorin. 

CORTLACE^.     (The  Nut  Tribe.) 

Properties  well  known.  The  seeds  oily,  and  generally  eat- 
able; the  bark  astringent,  and  often  containing  coloring  matter. 

IRONWOOD  ;  HORNBEAM,  (^Ostrya  Virgimca,  Willd.,  Eli. 
Sk.     Ostrya  mrpinus,  Mich.)     KiehJand  ;  Newbern. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii,  619;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  355.  Its 
leaves  afford  a  grateful  Ibod  to  cattle.  The  wood  is  tough  and 
18 
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white,  and  burns  like  a  candle.  I  have  euggested  tbis  (article 
in  De  Bow'a  Review)  as  a  substitute  for  wood  employed  by  en 
graverp.  It  is  employed  by  turners,  and  wrought  into  mill- 
■  coga,  wheels,  etc.  A  permanent  yellow  color  ia  imparted  to 
yarn  by  the  inner  bark. 

The  birch  horubeam,  (C?.6e(M/ws,)  growing  in  England,  is  very 
much  used  as  a  hedge  pJant,  and  is  said  to  "  aifoi'd  a  more  uni- 
form temperature  of  shade  than  a  brick  wall."  Our  species  "is 
the  most  elegant  of  all  the  hornbeams  of  Britain."     Wilson. 

"  The  sap  of  the  hornbeam  {Caiyinus  sylvestris)  ia  obtained  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  At  this  period  it  ia  colorless, 
and  clear  aa  water ;  its  taste  is  slightly  saccharine ;  its  odor 
resembles  that  of  whey ;  it  reddens  turnsole  paper.  The  sap  of 
this  tree  contains  water  in  very  large  quantity,  sugars,  ex- 
tractive matter,  (probably  a^otizod,)  and  free  acetic  acid,  ace- 
tate of  lime,  and  acetate  of  potash  in  very  small  quantities. 
This  sap,  loft  to  itself,  presents  in  succession  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  vinous  and  then  of  the  acetous  fermootalion."  Vauque- 
lin's  Annates  de  Chimie  t,  xxxi,  p.  20,  first  series;  Eoussin- 
gault's  Eural  Economy,  p.  67,  Law's  edition,  1857. 

BEAKED  HAZELNUT,  (Corylus  rostrata,  Ait.)  Grows  on 
the  mountains.     I'l.  March, 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.,  585  ;  Duhamol's  Mem.  Am.  Journal  Pharm, 
Dr.  Houbener,  of  Bethlehem,  has  employed  the  short,  rigid 
hairs  of  the  involucre  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  mneuna,  and 
has  found  them  equally  anthelmintic. 

I  have  collected  this  plant  in  fruit  on  Tiger  Kiver,  near  iieid- 
ville,  8.  C.  The  hairs  are  extremely  fine,  and  pierce  the  skin 
with  facility,  I  have  little  doubt  with  respect  to  their  acting  in 
a  similar  way  with  mucuna. 

HAZELNUT,  (t/ory^MS  Americana, 'Wult.)  Rich  soils;  along 
the  margin  of  woods  and  thickets.  West  Florida  and  north- 
ward.   Chapman.    N.  C,     Edible. 

I  have  seen  the  haaelnut  growing  wild  near  Summerville, 
S,  0.,  in  Laurens  District,  and  in  Powhattan  County,  Va,  Our 
American  hazelnut  is  said  to  be  preferred  to  the  filbert,  Wilson 
says  that  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  hazelnuts  by  pressure 
is  little  inferior  to  that  of  almonda  ;  and  under  the  name  of 
nutoil  ia  often  preferred  by  painters,  on  account  of  its  drying 
more  readily  than  any  other  of  the  same  quality.    Chemists 
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employ  it  aB  the  basis  of  fragrant  oils,  artifleially  prepared, 
because  it  easily  combines  with  and  retains  odors.  This  oil  is 
found  serviceable  in  obstinate  coughs.  If  nuts  be  put  into 
iferthoE  pots  and  well  closed,  and  afterward  buried  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  the  earth,  they  may  be  kept  sound  through 
the  winter.  In  many  parts  of  England  hazels  {C.  avdlana)  are 
planted  in  coppices  and  hedge-rows,  to  bo  cut  down  periodically 
for  charcoal,  poles,  fishing-rods,  etc.  Being  extremely  tough 
and  flexible,  the  branches  are  used  for  making  hurdles,  crates, 
and  springles  to  iasteo  down  thatch.  They  are  formed  into 
spars,  handles  for  implements  of  husbandry,  and  when  split  are 
bent  into  hoops  for  casks.  Charcoal  made  from  hazel  is  much 
in  request  for  forges ;  and  when  prepared  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, is  used  by  painters  and  engravers  to  draw  their  outlines. 
The  roots  are  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  veneering;  and  in 
Italy  the  chips  of  hazel  are  put  into  turbid  wine  for  the  purpose 
of  fining  it.  Bural  Cye.  Oar  species  will  doubtless  answer  for 
all  these  purposes.  Hemp-seed  oil  also  is  ased  by  painters.  In 
the  countries  where  yeast  is  scarce,  they  twist  the  slender 
branches  of  hazel  together,  and  steep  them  in  ale  yeast  during 
its  fermentation ;  they  are  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  at  the 
next  brewing  are  put  into  the  wort  instead  of  yeast.  Farmer's 
Eneye. 

WHITE  BEECH,  {Fagus  Sylvatica,  Fagus  V.  Americana,  L.) 
Eicb,  shaded  swamps.  Eichland ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  New- 
bern.     Fl.  March. 

Shec.  Flora.  Cai-ol..  559  ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  585  ;  PI.  Scotiea, 
ii,  583 ;  Linn.  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  175.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and 
has  been  used,  according  to  Dr.  Farnham,  in  intermittent  fever; 
but  it  is  not  possessed  of  any  decided  powers.  The  fruit  pro- 
duces vertigo  and  headache  in  the  human  species.  It  is  ob- 
served, in  the  Fl.  Scotiea,  that  "the  fat  of  hogs,  which  feed  on 
them,  is  soft,  and  will  boil  away."  The  seeds  yield  an  oil  little 
inferior  to  olive  oil,  and  fit,  also,  for  burning.  The  pulp  re- 
maining after  expression  may  bo  converted  into  fiour,  similar  in 
taste  and  color  to  wheat,  but  sweeter.  A  narcotic  principle, 
called  fagine,  has  been  found  in  the  husks.  The  young  leaves 
are  sometimes  used  by  the  common  people  as  a  potherb.  The 
wood  is  valuable  to  cabinet-makers  and  turners,  for  manufac- 
turing  purposes — being   capable  of  receiving    a   high    polish. 
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Every  kind  of  implement,  plane  etocke,  tool  handles,  may  be 
made  of  this  wood,  which  resiata  great  pressnre.  In  England 
the  beech  is  extensively  used  for  urabrelSa  handles.  See  Dick- 
ons' Household  Words.  Liebig  states  that  the  ashes  of  the 
beech  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  than 
those  of  any  other  tree.  See  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  It 
is  observed  in  South  Carolina  that  the  lands  on  which  it  grows 
are  not  usually  suited  for  cotton ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  attri- 
bute it  to  their  depriving  the  soil  of  this,  so  necessary  a  con- 
stituent in  the  maturation  of  thai  plant.  In  the  lower  country 
of  South  Carolina,  the  beech  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
our  forest  trees.  Chapman  only  includes  in  his  work  F.feru- 
ginea,  Ait. 

By  distilling,  says  Ure,  beech  tar  {F.  sylvatica)  to  dryness 
with  other  processes,  pampAiwe  is  obtained.  "It  would  form 
admirable  candles,"  the  author  adds,  while  referring  to  the  pro- 
duction of  paraphine  as  an  article  of  commerce  from  peat.  I 
insert  this  here  (1862)  as  deposits  of  peat  are  found  within  the 
Southern  States.  The  ashes  of  peat,  also,  are  worth  something 
as  manure.  They  usually,  Norton  states,  contain  five  or  six 
per  cent,  of  potash  and  soda,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  etc.  Soot,  a  substance  somewhat  allied, 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  is  useful  as  a  ma- 
nure, so  much  so  that  when  laid  on  heaps  of  grass  the  plants 
are  destroyed.  Michaux  says  that  our  beech  bears  a  strict 
analogy  with  the  European  beech.  The  beech  should  be  felled 
in  the  summer  when  the  sap  is  in  full  circulation  ;  cut  at  this 
season  it  is  very  desirable.  In  the  Fagus  sylvestris,  white  beech, 
"the.  duramen  or  perfect  wood,  bears  a  remarkably  small  pro- 
portion to  its  alburnum.  The  hark  of  old  trees  is  used  by  tan- 
ners as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark."  In  England  beech  wood  is 
employed  for  many  purposes— the  nuts  or  mast  being  given  to 
hogs.  See,  also,  Eural  Cyc.  The  wood  of  the  red  beech  is 
stronger,  tougher,  and  more  compact  than  that  of  the  white. 
In  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  the  British  provinces,  where  oaks 
are  rare,  it  ia  employed  with  the  sugar  maple  and  yellow  birch 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  frames  of  vessels.  The  beech  is  in- 
corruptible when  constantly  in  the  water.  The  ashes  of  both 
species  of  beech  yield  a  very  large  proportion  of  potash.  Mi- 
chaux,  who  describes  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil,  says 
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that  it  equals  one-sixth  of  the  rnita  need.  The  quality  of  the 
oil  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  it  is  made,  and  upon  the 
purity  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  ia  prepared.  It  should  be  twice 
drawn  off  during  the  firat  three  montha,  without  disturbing  the 
dregs,  and  the  third  time  at  the  end  of  six  months.  It  arrives 
at  perfection  only  when  it  becomes  limpid  several  months  after 
its  extraction.  It  improves  by  age,  lasts  unimpaired  for  ten 
years,  and  may  be  preserved  longer  than  any  other  oil.  The 
manner  of  making  beeohnut-oil  most  commonly  pursued  in  the 
districts  of  the  Western  States  where  tbe  tree  abounds,  is  some- 
what different  from  that  described  in  Michaux's  Sylva.  Instead 
of  resorting  to  the  rather  tedious  process  of  gathering  the  nuts, 
and  pressing  them  through  screw-preases,  the  farmers  turn  out 
their  hogs  immediately  after  the  first  frost,  who  secrete  the  oil 
under  their  skin.  Unleas  thoy  be  fed  some  time  before  killing, 
upon  Indian  corn,  the  bacon  has  little  solid  consistency,  becomes 
liquid  upon  tbe  slightest  application  of  beat,  and  keeps  that 
state,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  lard  of  hogs  fed  upon  acorn 
mast.  Tbe  nuts  are  only  plentiful  every  third  or  fourth  year. 
I  bave  observed  that  the  beech  growing  in  tbe  swamps  of  S. 
Carolina  mature  a  very  scanty  supply  of  nuts,  I  obtain  the 
following  from  a  journal,  (1862:) 

Beech  Tree  Leaves. — The  leaves  of  the  beech  trees,  collected  at 
autumn,  in  dry  weather,  form  an  admirable  article  for  filling 
beds.  The  smell  ia  grateful  and  wholesome ;  they  do  not  harbor 
vermin,  are  very  elastic,  and  may  be  replenished  annually 
without  cost. 

CHINQUAPIN,  {Castanea  pumila,  W.)  Diffused  in  upper 
and  lower  country  ;  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  thirty  feet; 
vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  St.  John's ;  Newborn.     El.  July. 

TJ.  S.  Disp.  189.  The  bark  has  been  used  in  intermittent 
fever,  but  is  probably  possessed  of  very  little  value.  The  fruit 
is  eatable.  The  wood  is  finer  grained,  more  compact,  heavier 
and  even  more  durable  than  that  of  the  chestnut,  and  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  fence-posts — lasting  in  the  ground  more 
than  forty  years.  Farmer's  Encyc,  The  bloom  of  this  tree 
and  of  the  persimmon  ia  aaid  to  destroy  hogs.     See  following. 

CHESTNUT,  (Castaneavesca,Tj.')  Eairfleld  District,  Elorida 
and  northward.  In  South  Carolina  only  found  in  upper  dis- 
tricts :  one  of  our  noblest  trees. 
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The  frnit  of  this  tree  and  the  chinquapin  (0.  pumila)  are  well 
known.  Eaten  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  roots  contain  an  as- 
tringent prinoiple ;  that  of  the  chinquapin  boiled  in  milk  is 
much  used  in  the  diarrhcea  of  teething  children.  I  would  advise 
a  tea  made  of  this  to  be  used  extemporaneously  in  diarrhcea  by 
soldiers  in  camp.  The  late  Dr.  nSTelaon  Burgess,  of  Sumter 
District,  S.  C,  informed  me  that  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Jones,  he  has  used  the  decoction  of  the  root  and  bark  of  the 
chinquapin  frequently  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  intermittent 
and  remittent  fever,  and  with  decidedly  satisfactory  results,  I 
mention  this  hoping  that  it  ■will  be  examined  by  others.  I  can 
have  no  clue  to  the  reasons  of  its  utility,  regarding  it  here- 
tofore simply  as  an  astringent.  Hot  water  is  poured  over  the 
root  and  bark,  and  a  large  quantity  taken  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Unaicker,  of  Oinoinnati,  reports  the  use  of  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut  in  hooping  cough.  He  says 
that  he  has  given  it  in  about  thirty  cases,  in  ail  of  which  it  gave 
decided  relief  in  two  weeks.  Ho  usca  a  decoction  made  with 
three  to  four  drachms  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  water  given  ad 
libitum.  Gaulophyllin,  in  doses  of  one-fourth  to  four  grains,  has 
also  been  much  used  recently  in  this  disease  and  in  asthma. 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  Jan.,  1868.  See,  also,  Bates  in  Tilden's 
J.  Mat.  Med.  Sept.,  1868,  article  containing  a  history  of  the 
Bine  Cohosh,  (Caulophyllum.) 

The  bai-k  of  both  trees  contains  tannin,  and  may  be  used  in 
tanning  leather.  In  Italy,  chestnuts  are  baked  as  bread,  and 
there  and  elsewhere  are  planted  as  food  for  hogs. 

Wilson,  in  his  Eurai  Cyc,  says  that  coppices  of  chestnut  afford 
an  excellent  produce  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  for  hop-poles, 
hoops  and  all  kinds  of  elastic  props  and  handles.  "The  wood 
of  young  chestnuts  serves  better  for  gate-posts  or  for  any  other 
purposes  which  involve  constant  contact  with  the  ground  than 
anyother  kind  of  wood,  except  yew  or  larch.  It  is  lauded  as  a 
good  succedaneum  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  mahogany  in  the 
making  of  furniture."  It  ranks  nearly  equal  with  oak.  "Cask 
staves  of  chestnut  possess  the  double  recommendation  of  not 
being  liable  to  shrink  and  of  not  impartiug  a  foreign  color  to 
liquors  which  the  casks  may  contain.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut, 
though  brittle,  is  very  durable  in  weather.     I  am  informed  that 
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feHce-raile  made  of  it  will  last  over  twenty  years.  Tho  trees 
can  easily  be  raised  from  the  seed. 

BLAOE  OAK;  QUERCITEOK  OAK,  (^Qitercus  tinstoria, 
Bartram.)  Upper  districts  ;  rare  in  lower;  collected  in  CharloB- 
ton  District;  St.  John's;  North  Carolina.     Fl.  April. 

Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  194  ;  Am.  Med,  Record,  iii,  363  ; 
Barton's  Essay  to  Form.  Mat.  Med.;  Alibert,  Noiiv.  Elems.  de 
Therap.. i,  93;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v,  690;  Edinb. 
Med.  Journal,  72  ;  U.  S.  Disp.  581 ;  Mich.  N.  Am.  Sylva,  i,  91 ; 
Journal  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.  v,  251 ;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  559  : 
Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Mod.  396  ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  585 ;  Am. 
Herbal,  153.  The  bark,  a  powerful  and  valuable  astringent,  is 
also  possessed  of  purgative  properties,  in  which  respect  it  haa 
an  advantage  not  met  with  in  the  Q.  falcata.  They  have  both 
been  effleacions  in  leucorrhcea,  amenorrhoaa,  chronic  hysteria, 
diarrhcea,  rheumatism,  pulmonary  consumption,  tabes  mesen- 
terica,  cynanche  tonsillaris  and  asthma.  Oab-balls  produced  by 
these  are  also  powerful  astringents,  and  are  employed  in  many 
eaaea  requiring  aueh  remedies — as  im  diarrhcea,  dysentery  and 
hemorrhage;  also,  in  mild  cases  of  intermittentfever.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  is  forty  grains.  The  powder  of  this,  or  of  the 
bark,  mixed  with  hog's  lard,  is  a  very  simple  and  effectual 
remedy  in  painful  hemorrhoids  and  a  decoction  is  serviceable  as 
a  fomentation  for  prolapsus  uteri  and  ani,  and  for  defluctioos 
from  those  parts.  According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  it  is  applicable  in 
relaxations  or  impaired  conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
on  aoeount  of  its  tonic,  constringing  effect,  and  as  a  gargle  in 
inflammation  of  the  fauces,  prolapsus  uvwlie,  etc.  Mr.  Lizars 
has  used  it  with  "  wonderful  success  "  in  the  cure  of  reducible 
hernia.  It  is  applied  topically  in  mortification,  and  to  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers.  Marasmic  and  scrofulous  ehilden  are  bathed 
with  great  advantage  in  a  bath  made  of  the  bark.  Although 
this  species  acts  slightly  on  the  bowels,  it  contains  more  tannin 
and  gallic  acid  than  the  Q.  alba  and  Q.  faloata  j  hence  it  is  better 
suited  to  cases  requiring  an  external  astringent.  Quercitron  is 
obtained  from  this  and  the  Q.  falcata  (which  see)  indiscrimi- 
nately, -and  is  sent  to  Europe  in  large  qaantities  to  be  employed 
in  dyeing  wool  and  silk  of  a  yellow  color. 

The  bark  is  a  well  known  and  important  dyestuff,  and  ia  much 
employed  in  dyeing  wool,  silk  and  paper-hangings.     It  is  said 
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by  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  introduced  it  into  notice,  to  be  equal  in 
power  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  woad.  With  a  basis  of  alumina, 
a  decoction  of  the  barlt  gives  a  bright  yellow  dye ;  with  oxide  of 
tin,  it  gives  a  variety  of  tints  from  pale  Jemon  to  deep  orange ; 
and  with  oxide  of  iron,  it  yields  a  drab  color.  The  cellular  in- 
tegument of  the  bark  is  what  contains  the  coloring  matter. 
Wilaon'e  liaral  Cyc.  "  Oak-galls  put  into  a  solution  of  vitriol  in 
water  give  it  a  purple  color,  which  as  it  grows  stronger  becomes 
black."  Infusions  of  oak-galls  (tannin)  are  excellent  testa  of 
iron.  Gallic  acid  is  also  yielded  by  the  gall-nuts,  and  by  oak 
bark.  The  principal  barks  which  are  known  to  yield  it  are 
those  of  the  oak,  willow,  plum  tree,  the  poplar,  the  elm,  the 
mountain  ash,  the  birch,  the  elder,  the  sycamore,  the  beech  and 
the  cherry  tree.  But  it  by  no  means,  adds  Wilson,  follows  the 
proportions  of  tannin.  It  is  readily,  but  very  slowly  obtained 
from  a  cold,  long-kept  and  eventually  evaporated  decoction  of 
galls,  or  of  the  tanniniferons  barks.  Wilson's  Uural  Cyc.  and 
medical  authors. 

The  best  season  for  felling  timber  ia  undoubtedly  midwinter, 
the  next  being  midsummer,  when  the  sap  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  young  shoots,  the  circumference  of  the  soft  wood  and  the 
bark.  The  worst  time  for  felling  timber  ia  the  spring,  just 
before  the  development  of  the  buds,  when  the  tree  is  fullest  of 
sap.  Where  much  value  is  attached  to  the  soft  or  outer  wood, 
felling  ought  to  take  place  when  there  is  least  sap  in  the  tree. 
In  general,  all  the  soft  woods,  auch  as  the  elm,  lime,  poplar, 
willow,  should  be  felted  during  winter ;  hard  woods,  Hke  the 
oak,  beech,  ash,  etc.,  when  the  trunks  are  of  large  size  and 
valued  chiefly  for  their  heart-wood,  may  be  felled  at  any  time. 
When  the  bark,  however,  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
in  the  oak,  the  tree  should  be  foiled  in  spring,  aa  then  the  bark 
contains  four  times  the  quantity  of  astringent  matter  to  that 
felled  in  winter.  Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science ;  Farmer's 
Encyclopcedia. 

All  oak  bark  for  the  tanner  ought  at  latest  to  be  removed 
from  the  tree  before  the  third  week  of  June,  "  when  the  sap 
has  begun  to  rise  and  before  the  leaf  is  completely  developed;" 
and  every  ton  of  it,  says  Wilson,  which  is  removed  after  the 
first  of  July,  is  not  only  impoverished  in  tannin,  but  weighs 
two  hundred   weight  less  than  if  it  had  been  removed  before 
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the  end  of  May.  Other  trees  may  in  England  be  peeled 
earlier.  The  reader  interested  in  procuring  barks  should  road 
the  article,  Rural  Cyc.,  "  Barking."  The  best  methods  of  eol- 
leeting  and  storing  are  described.  The  instruments  used  in 
collecting  bark  are  a  mallet  to  beat  the  bark  and  a  wedge,  both 
made  of  ash,  to  insert  beneath  the  ioosencd  bark.  The  wedge 
is  spatula-shaped.  Slight  wetting  does  not  injure  bark,  It  is 
dried  in  dry,  open  air,  upon  supports,  so  that  water  will  not 
collect  upon  it.  The  bark  should  be  freqiiently  turned.  When 
itis  sufficiently  dry  to  avoid  fermentation,  it  should  be  carried 
to  a  dry-house  or  shade,  or  stacked  in  theaame  manner  as  hay — 
in  stacks  not  so  large  as  to  incur  the  risk  of  fermentation.  In 
the  Farmer's  Encyc.  the  plan  of  removing  bark  is  described. 
It  is  stated  that  tannic  acid  most  abouads  when  the  buds  are 
opening,  and  least  in  winter,  and  in  cold  springs.  Four  or  five 
pounds  of  good  oak  biirk  of  average  quality  are  required  to  form 
one  pound  of  leather.  The  barb  separates  from  the  tree  more 
easily  during  spring.     See  Am.  Farmer's  Cyclopfsdia. 

See  ai'tiole  "  Leather,"  in  Wiiaon's  Eural  Cyc,  for  mode  of 
preparing  the  varieties  of  leather,  tanning  kidskius  for  French 
gloves,  etc.;  also  "  Mhus,"  in  this  volume. 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside,  April,  1862, 
states  in  answer  to  inquiries  "  that  the  bark  of  the  black  poplar 
is  used  in  England  for  tanning,  but  not,  we  believe,  in  this 
country.  It  has  probably  about  half  the  strength  of  black  oak 
bark.  Blackberry  briars,  roots  and  stems  washed  clean  (this  it 
will  be  observed  confirms  my  own  observations)  supply  a  good 
deal  of  the  tanning  principle  ;  and  our  common  bvoomsedge,  or 
straw,  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather 
in  European  nations  where  timber  barks  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  pablic  wants.  Sumach  is  exported  largely  from  Sicily  for 
tanning  goat  and  sheepskins.  Oak  leaves,  fennel  and  May -weed 
abound  in  tannic  acid,  and  we  intend  experimenting  with  the 
bark  of  old  field  pine  for  making  leather.  That  it  contains  tan 
wo  know  i  but  whether  it  will  be  profitable  to  peel  and  ns©  it 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  Larch  is  much  used  in  Great  Britain 
and  hemlock  at  the  North." 

From  a  useful  communication  in  the  Southern  Field  and 
Fireside,  October  19, 1861,  it  is  stated  that  oak  bark  has  sold  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  ten  dollars  a  cord  for  years ;  and 
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that  "several  million  dollars  woi-tb  of  sumach  {Rhus)  is  an- 
nually imported  from  the  south  of  Europe  into  the  United 
States  for  tanning  purposes."  The  Mhus  grows  abundantly  in 
tho  Southern  States,  as  well  as  many  other  plants  containing 
tantiin,  I  have  noticed,  in  traversing  that  part  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  near  Norolk,  Va.,  that  the  Blius  is  the  most  character- 
istic growth.  See  Sumach.  It  could  be  procured  in  any  amount. 
Tho  writer  of  the  article  just  referred  to  calls  attention  to  the 
great  amount  of  goatskins  and  morocco  manufactured  and  ex- 
ported from  France  and  England,  where  tannin  is  scarce,  to 
this  country,  where  the  materials  for  produciag  it  are  abundant, 
at  least  in  the  Southern  States.  I  quote  from  the  writer  in  the 
Southern  Field  and  Fireside  as  follows,  aod  also  refer  the  reader 
to  my  own  examioatlon  of  several  of  the  plants  growing  in  St. 
John's  Berkeley,  S.  C,  October,  1862,  for  the  relative  amount  of 
tannin  in  plants.     See  "  Liquidambar,"  in  this  volume: 

"  But  such  is  the  demand  for  leather  one  may  well  use  oak 
and  chestnut  bark  hewed  off  at  any  time  in  the  year-  Sumach, 
fennel  and  pine  bark  are  much  used  in  Europe.  Whether  any 
of  our  common  pine  barks  contain  tan  enough  to  wai-rfint  their 
use  has,  we  believe,  never  been  tested.  Larch  bark  is  much 
used  in  Scotland,  although  only  half  the  strength  of  oak.  Mon- 
teath,  of  Stirling,  applied  chemical  tests  to  the  infusion  of  dif- 
ferent barks  with  tho  following  results :  Oak  (coppice)  contains 
most  tannic  acid ;  ash  and  hornbeam  next ;  Spanish  chestnut 
third  ;  willow  fourth ;  birch,  beech  and  larch  fifth  ;  spruce  and 
silver  fli-s  sixth;  mountain  ash  and  broom  seventh;  and  next 
Scottish  pine,  bramble  or  briars,  laburnum,  and  the  sawdust  of 
oak  timber."  My  examinations  were  made  before  I  saw  this 
paper. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee  in  the  papers  published  in  the  Southern  Field 
and  Fireside,  from  which  I  have  drawn  largely,  earnestly  ad- 
vises us  to  be  more  economical  with  regard  to  our  supply  of 
barks  for  tanning,  "It  is  poor  economy,"  he  says,  "for  the 
South  to  destroy  nearly  all  its  valuable  tau-bark  in  clearing  oak 
land,  cutting  rail  timber  and  firewood,  and  thereby  deprive  our 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  power  to  manufacture  their 
own  leather.  The  time  has  come  when  this  error  must  be  cor- 
rected, or  serious  injury  will  be  the  coneeiiuence.  To  send  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  hides  to  the  North,  have  them  tanned. 
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and  the  leather  made  into  shoes,  boots,  saddles  and  harness  for 
Southern  coosumption,  is  to  pay  about  eight  or  iiino  million 
dollars  for  the  support  of  that  Northern  economy  which  never 
wastes  tho  bark  that  grows  on  oak  or  hemlock  trees,  and  that 
industry  which  turns  this  bark  into  gold."  I  know  this  criticism 
is  partly  j  ust ;  still,  the  planter  at  the  South  cannot  often  turn 
to  the  storing  away  or  sale  of  all  the  oak  or  other  bai-k  on  his 
place  when  he  is  compolled  to  clear  new  land,  and  can  scarcely 
accomplish  that  properly;  whereas  at  the  North  the  farmer  is 
compelled  to  every  expedient  to  add  to  his  resources. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  the  examination  made  by  me  to  show 
that  the  leaves  of  many  of  our  native  trees — such  as  the  sweet 
gum,  myrtle,  etc.,  are  rich  in  tannin,  and  being  easily  procured 
may  be  substituted  for  barks,  whicb  are  difficult  to  prepare. 
Mr.  Jno.  Commins,  of  Charleston,  informs  me  (1867)  that  he 
employed  myi-tle  and  other  leaves  extensively  and  profitably 
in  tanning  leather  during  the  late  war,  but  whether  it  was 
original  with  him,  or  the  result  of  my^suggestion  and  publication, 
I  do  not  know.  Tanners  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr,  Lee 
states,  save  tan-bark  enough  to  manufacture  three  times  as  much 
leather  as  the  four  millions  of  people  in  that  State  conMume. 
"Leather  ia  largely  exported  from  New  York  and  Masea- 
cbosetts  to  England,  the  Southern  States,  and  the  great  prairie 
West."  He  condemns  "  the  habit  of  felling  oak  trees  when  the 
bark  will  not  peel,"  See  "Querent"  "Rhus"  "  Myrica,"  and 
"  lAquidambar,"  for  notice  of  plants  suitable  for  tanning  leather; 
also  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc,  art,  "  OmTying,"  for  method  of  pre- 
paring and  droaaing  leather,  and  TJre'a  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

"  Method  of  tanniiig. — For  doing  a  small  business  hot  water 
and  hot  ooze  may  be  best  run  upon  the  bark  to  extract  all  its 
tannic  acid  in  a  short  time  ;  but  in  a  large  way  either  a  copper 
heater  should  pass  through  the  leech  holding  bark,  or  it  should 
be  boiled  by  steam.  A  copper  pan  is  aometimes  used,  set  on  an 
arch,  for  heating  ooze.  A  mill  for  working  hides  operates  pre- 
cisely like  a  fulling-mill  in  scouring  and  fulling  cloth.  When 
dry  and  weighty,  Spanish  hides  are  tanned.  Hide-mills  have 
heavy  hammers,  which  are  elevated  eight  or  ten  inches  by  a 
revolving  wheel,  and  fall  with  an  oblic[ue  stroke  on  the  hides, 
that  causes  them  to  turn  like  cloth  in  a  fulling-mill.  Any  hori- 
zontal staff  will  work  a  hide-mill,  and  a  horse-power  will  drive 
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the  shaft.  Our  friend,  Prof.  Rutherford,  has  constructed  a 
horae-power  for  fifty  dollars  on  his  farm  (which  joins  that  of 
the  writer)  that  would  drive  a  hide-mill  as  easily  aa  it  now 
threshes  wheat,  and  cuts  hay  and  straw  for  horses.  As  this  is 
a  cheap  and  valuable  power  for  farm  use,  it  has  been  our  pur- 
pose to  describe  it,  which  we  shall  yet  do. 

"  Any  moehanic,  by  seeing  the  model  of  a  hide-mill,  could 
easily  make  one.  It  needs  no  caat  iron  double  crank  like  a 
falling-mi!l.  The  whole  aifair  can  be  made  of  wood.  Our  tan- 
ning in  the  South  is  many  years  behind  the  progress  of  the 
age."  The  reader  interested  in  this  subject  may  consult  with 
advantage  Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ;  also  an 
excellent  article  on  tanning  and  leather,  in  Nicholson's  Ency- 
clopcedia, 

I  am  induced  to  insert,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
materials  for  tanning,  a  communication  entire  upon  the  subject 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  in  the  Soathern  Field  and  Fire- 
side, November  30,  1861.  It  contains  practical  instruction  on 
the  subject  of  manufactare  of  leather  on  a  small  scale  by  farmers 
and  planters : 

"It  will  be  better  for  several  farmers,  having  from  five  to  ten 
hides  each,  to  unite  in  the  purchase  of  a  bark-mill  for  grinding 
tan-bark,  and  in  constructing  a  few  vats  for  their  common  use, 
than  for  one  to  be  at  the  whole  expense  for  so  small  a  business 
as  his  own  alone.  The  most  primitive  way  of  tanning  is  in 
troughs  dug  out  of  large  trees  like  pine  and  poplar;  but  mo- 
■  lasses  and  bacon  hogsheads  will  form  the  cheapest  tan-vats  for 
the  farmer's  use.  Dig  out  the  eartb  two-thirds  the  depth  of 
the  hogsheads ;  pound  moist  clay  over  the  bottom  on  which  the 
hogsheads  are  to  stand.  Three  or  four  will  do  for  the  tanning 
part  of  leather-making.  Let  them  not  come  within  six  inches 
of  each  other,  so  that  moist  clay  may  be  pounded  closely 
around  each  hogshead  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top.  If 
bark  cannot  bo  ground,  it  should  be  broken  or  cut  fine  with  an 
axe,  so  as  to  fill  two  of  the  hogsheads.  Heat  clear  spring  or 
rain-water  boiling  hot  in  large  pots  or  kettles,  till  the  bark  in 
both  hogsheads  is  covered  with  it.  Let  the  bark  steep  and 
soak  a  week  or  more,  while  the  raw  hides  are  prepared  for  the 
ooze  and  tanning.  One  hogshead  will  do  for  this,  but  two  are 
better.     Tliey  ought  to  stand  some  yards  from  the  bark-vats. 
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because  lime  epattering  into  the  ooze  injnrea  it.    Surround  these 
■with  clay  like  the  hogsheads  used  ibr  tanning. 

"After  the  horns,  tail  and  dew-claws  are  removed  from  a 
green  hide,  it  is  split  into  two  halves  or  sides,  from  the  tail  to 
the  nose  on  the  pate.  If  the  hide  is  dry,  it  must  aoak  and 
soften  first.  After  it  is  split  it  goes  upon  the  beam,  and  the 
operative  scrapes  and  tears  off  all  the  flesh,  and  part  of  the 
fascia  or  membrane  which  covers  the  flesh  side  of  every  skin. 
It  is  now  ready  for  the  lime.  A  half  bushel  of  recently  slaked , 
lime,  or  some  lees  of  quick  lime,  will  do  for  a  hogshead  nearly 
full  of  water.  The  lime  and  water  should  be  well  stirred  with 
a  clean  hoe  or  "  plunge  "  before  putting  sides  or  skins  into  the 
same.  They  should  be  often  moved  about  in  the  lime  water  by 
a  lever  some  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  hauled  out  once  a 
day  with  an  iron  or  wooden  hook  such  as  tanners  use.  As  soon 
as  the  hair  will  slip,  sides  should  be  worked  over  the  beam  and 
rinsed  in  the  soak,  or  water  hogshead,  to  remove  the  hair  and 
all  the  lime.  The  hogshead  used  aa  a  soak,  washed  clean,  is 
now  to  serve  as  a  hen-dung  vat  or  bait.  It  ferments,  and  is 
ripe  for  use  in  one  or  two  days,  after  soaking  in  a  half  hogs- 
head or  more  of  water.  Much  pains  and  care  are  used  in  work- 
ing sides  and  skins  out  of  the  bait,  as  they  go  from  this  into 
the  tan  ooze.  They  will  soon  taint  and  spoil  in  warm  weather. 
Worked  and  washed  clean,  the  sides  and  sldns  are  next  handled 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  tan  ooze  unlil  they  are  evenly  col- 
ored, and  get  a  handsome,  fine  grain.  The  handling  is  done  in 
this  wise :  Place  three  or  four  pieces  of  plank  four  feet  long 
down  as  a  platform,  so  as  to  slope  over  the  hogshead,  and  let 
ooze  from  the  leather,  when  lifted  out  of  it  upon  the  plank,  run 
back  into  the  hogshead-,  and  not  waste  upon  the  ground.  Short 
pieces  of  scantling  or  sticks  of  clean  wood  lie  on  three  sides 
of  the  plank,  over  which  the  edges  of  the  two  sides  laid  down 
extend,  and  thas  form  a  sort  of  trough  open  only  at  the  end 
that  lies  over  the  edge  of  the  hogshead.  All  the  sides  are 
drawn  up  separate  from  the  liquor  with  a  hook,  and  spread  by 
hand  on  the  platform,  and  are  thrown  back  into  the  ooze  again. 
If  the  latter  is  weak,  it  is  half  or  more  pumped  out,  and  fresh, 
strong  ooze  is  pumped  in.  The  two  hogsheads  of  bark,  with 
boiling  hot  water,  will  keep  up  the  strength  aa  fast  as  ten  or 
twelve  sides  can  possibly  absorb  it,  after  starting  with  two 
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8  of  good  ooze.  Tou  cannot  heat  old  ooze  in  an  iron 
vessel,  as  it  would  spoil  it ;  but  you  may,  perhaps,  obtain 
a  copper  still,  in  which  tan  ooze  may  he  heated  without  the 
least  iajory  to  the  liqcor  or  the  atill.  The  heated  ooze  is  put 
on  the  bark,  as  it  is  much  better  than  water,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  become  about  as  cool  as  the  atmospbere. 

"As  the  tanning  advances,  skins  and  hides  reqiuire  less  hand- 
ling. We  should  hang  them  across  sticks  an  inch  or  less  in  di- 
ameter, in  and  under  the  ooze.  The  ends  of  these  sticks  or  rods 
should  rest  on  a  light  frame  in  the  hogshead,  and  four  inches  or 
more  below  the  top.  Allowing  two  inches  for  each  stick  and 
side,  fifteen  sides  would  occupy  thirty  inches  in  width  in  the 
hogshead.  Batts  and  butts  hang  down  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hogshead,  where  the  ooze  is  strongest.  A  small  hand-pump 
■should  ho  put  frequently  by  the  side  of  the  leather  and  of  the 
hogshead,  to  lift  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Sides  are 
handled  a  week  or  too  before  suspending  them  separately  in 
ooze. 

"Ae  pumping  is  easier,  and  less  wasteful  than  dipping,  we  will 
state  the  way  in  which  a  cheap  and  good  pump  can  be  made : 
Its  whole  length  should  be  some  six  feet,  and  the  material, 
plank,  not  over  an  inch  thick.  The  open  space  on  the  inside 
for  the  ascent  of  ooae  or  water  should  be  about  three  inches 
square.  Two  strips  of  plank  three  inches  wide,  and  two  five 
inches,  the  latter  lying  on  the  former  on  both  sides,  will  form 
an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  three  inches  square.  The  plank 
ought  to  be  closely  jointed,  and  either  painted  or  covered  with 
tar  or  melted  pitch  to  make  al!  tbe  joints  water-tight.  Of 
course  the  nailing  should  be  close  and  perfect.  A  box  of  half- 
inch  plank  comes  up  two  inches  inside  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pump  for  the  leather  valve  to  rest  upon. 

"  One  side  of  the  valve  is  very  simple,  but  not  easy  to  describe. 
Imagine  a  funnel  made  of  thin,  flanky  sole-leather,  four  inches 
in  diameter  across  the  top,  and  as  many  deep  down  to  the  neck, 
and  that  its  centre  is  nailed  or  tied  fast  to  a  rod  that  is  to  serve 
as  a  piston  in  the  pump.  The  weight  of  water  or  other  liquid 
to  he  raised  in  pumping  can  set  this  pliable  leather  cup  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  square  shape  of  the  aperture  in  the  pump;  and  to 
prevent  this  cup  or  funnel  falling  back  in  lifting  ooze  or  water, 
three   narrow  strips  of  leather,  sowed  to  the  top  of  the  funnel 
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on  three  aides,  (one  on  each,)  are  nailed  with  small  nails  to  tho 
piatOD-rod  above,  say  six  inches  from  the  funnel.  A  small  but 
strong  wooden  pin  paaaea  through  the  end  of  the  rod  which, 
held  in  the  hand,  enables  one  to  lift  easily  ail  tho  liquid  in  the 
pump.  The  discharge  from  the  pomp  ia  made  in  the  usual  way, 
a  foot  or  more  below  the  top  of  it.  Any  one  who  can  nse  a 
plane  can  make  a  pnmp  of  this  kind  take  ooze  from  the  bottom 
of  one  vat,  tab  or  hogshead  filled  with  bark  or  leather,  and  put 
it  expeditiously  into  another,  where  all  stand  on  a  love!  or  nearly 
ao.  A  thin  case  keeps  the  tan-bark  or  leather  from  filling  the 
little  apace  required  by  the  pump,  which  is  pet  into  the  vat  or 
hogshead,  and  taken  out  as  often  as  needed.  Any  blacksmith 
can  make  the  beaming-knives  used  by  tanners,  but  not  those 
used  by  curriers  in  finishing  leather.  The  former  are  curved, 
and  often  have  email  teeth  to  tear  up  the  tough  membrane  under 
the  akin.  All-tan  bark  ahould  be  clean  and  dry,  for  dirt  and 
earth  blacken  leather.  Careless  peraons  often  got  clay  and  mud 
into  tan-vats,  than  which  nothing  ia  more  injurioua.  Few  arts 
demand  equal  neatness  in  their  operatives  With  the  moat  im- 
proved apparatus  and  good  bark,  the  labor  of  tanning  is  small. 
An  expert  will  work  one  hundred  grown  bides  into  the  bark  or 
ooze  in  a  month,  for  which  vte  generally  paid  twenty  dollars ; 
and  the  labor  of  tanning  two  hiindred  sides  was  about  the  same 
after  they  came  to  the  bark. 

"If  a  farmer  can  get  his  hides  tanned  and  curried  for  half  of 
the  leather  they  will  make,  it  is  probably  better  than  to  attempt 
to  tan  them  himself.  Lot  him  improve  his  pastures  by  cultiva- 
ting the  best  grasses,  and  raise  more  fat  cattle  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  thus  have  three  or  four  hides  for  the  tanner 
where  he  has  one  now.  This  will  call  flrat-class  tanneries  into 
existence  that  will  give  a  pound  of  good  eole-leatherfora  pound 
of  dry  hide,  or  nearly  thai.  Every  i'armer  ought  to  spare  all 
the  tan-bark  he  can ;  for  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that 
the  Southern  States  are  even  now  short  of  oak  bark  if  they  are 
to  manufacture  all  the  leather  which  they  consume  in  saddles, 
bridles,  harness,  saddle-bags,  buggy  and  carriage  trimmings, 
caps,  hat-lininga,  book- bindings,  shoes  and  boots.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  Cotton  States  to  underrate  all  other  indus- 
tries but  that  of  producing  their  great  staple.  Hence  the 
scarcity  of  good  mechanics  and  artiaana.     Hence  we  make  no 
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effort  to  diversify  our  agriculture,  and  thereby  meet  many  pub- 
lic wants,  while  resting  our  land  from  the  scourge  of  eternal 
plowing.  That  system  of  husbandry  which  accumulates  the 
elements  of  crops  and  fertility  in  every  acre  cultivated,  ia  etill  a 
myth  to  moat  planters.  Southeru  nationality  will  expose,  and 
happily  correct  many  errors.  We  shall  learn  to  make  as  much 
cotton  and  corn  on  two  acres  as  we  now  do  on  six,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  produce  tenfold  more  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life.  Our  dependence  on  foreign  industry 
and  skill  for  so  much  of  what  we  consume  encourages  the  world 
to  believe  that  our  sabjngation  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Since 
the  mechanical  trades  are  necessary  to  our  happiness,  we  should 
encourage  our  sons  to  become  scientific  mechaoies,  as  well  as 
farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  priests  and  soldiers." 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  insert  here  the 
following  directions  for  "  Tanning  on  the  Plantations,"  by  T. 
Aifleck,  from  the  Am,  Agriculturist,  also  republished  in  the 
Southern  Cultivator,  vol.  1,  p.  198,  the  paper  by  J.  S.  "Whitten, 
and  one  in  vol.  vi,  p.  17T: 

"  Tanning  leather  for  the  use  of  the  plantation  ia  an  item  of 
good  management  that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  planter. 
Nor  would  it  bo  as  much  overlooked  aa  it  is  if  the  simplicity  of 
the  process  was  generally  known — that  process,  I  mean,  tLat 
will  suffice  fbr  making  leather  for  home  use.  The  tanner  by 
profession,  in  order  to  prepare  an  ai-ticle  that  will  command  a 
good  price  in  market,  and  have  a  merchantable  appearance,  puts 
the  hides  and  skins  through  a  greater  number  of  manipulations, 
and  that  iie  may  work  to  better  advantage,  has  hia  arrange- 
ments on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

"  The  vats,  tools,  and  implements  really  needed  are  few  and 
simple.  Pour  vats  will  generally  bo  found  all-snflScient;  one  for 
A  pool  of  fresh  water,  and  for  baiting ;  one  for  liming;  another 
for  coloring;  and  a  fourth  for  tanning.  The  best  size,  in  the 
clear,  ia  seven  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  five  feet 
deep.  They  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  and  conveniently 
filled  with  water  from  a  spring,  running  stream,  or  cistern.  Dig 
the  holea  nine  feet  by  six  and  a  half  and  six  ;  if  the  foundation 
is  clay,  the  depth  need  not  be  over  five  feet.  Form  a  stiff  bed 
of  day  mortar  in  the  bottom  on  which  to  lay  the  floor,  and  on  it 
erect  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  vat,  of  plank  of  almost  any  kind, 
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sufficiently  tbiek  to  resist  the  pressure  from  without — two 
inches  will  be  thick  enough.  When  this  is  done,  aad  the  whole 
nailed  fast,  fill  in  the  vacant  space  all  round  with  well  tempered 
clay  mortar,  ramming  it  effectually.  It  is  on  this,  and  not  the 
planksj  that  dependence  is  placed  for  rendering  the  vat  perfect 
When  well  made  a  vat  will  he  good  for  a  long  lifetime — the  ooze 
preventing  the  decay  of  any  but  the  top  round  of  plank.  Such 
a  vat  will  hold  fifteen  large  beef  hides,  (thirty  sides,)  besides  a 
number  of  small  skins. 

"The  material  used  for  tanning  is  the  barkof  the  red  or  black 
oak,  stripped  when  the  Bap  flows  in  the  spring,  stocked  and 
dried,  of  which  about  four  pounds  are  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  produce  one  pound  of  leather.  There  is  an  article  occasion- 
ally used  called  "catechu,"  which  is  an  extract  made  from  the 
wood  of  a  mimosa  tree,  a  native  of  India,  half  a  pound  of  which 
answers  the  same  purpose.  Gallfl,  willow  bark,  tlio  bark  of  the 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  common  elm,  ae  also  sumach,  ai-o  all  used 
by  the  tanner.  It  has  been  recently  found  that  the  root  of  the 
palmetto  answers  an  equally  good  purpose  with  the  beet  oak 
bark, 

"  Bark  has  to  be  ground  as  wanted ;  or  if  the  quantity  needed 
is  small,  and  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  incur  the  expense  of 
a  bark  mill,  (from  $10  to  $18,)  it  may  be  pounded  in  a  large 
mortar,  or  beat  up  on  a  block.  It  will  require  one-third  more  of 
pounded  than  of  ground  bark  to  afford  equally  strong  ooae, 
which  is  the  infusion  of  bark. 

"  The  principal  tools  requisite  are  a  flushing-knife,  currier's 
knife,  a  brush  like  a  stiff  horse-brush  and  a  floshing-beam.  The 
fleshing-beam  is  made  by  splitting  in  two  a  hard  wood  stick  of 
about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  inserting  two  stout  legs,  some  thirty 
inches  long,  in  one  end  on  the  split  side,  so  that  the  other  end 
rests  on  the  ground,  with  the  round  side  up,  the  elevated  end 
being  high  enough  to  reach  the  workman's  waist.  A  fleshing- 
knife  may  be  made  by  bending  an  old  drawing-knife  to  suit  the 
round  of  the  ileshing-beam. 

"  The  skins  of  bulls,  oxen,  cows  and  horses  are  called  hides; 
those  of  calves,  deer,  sheep,  etc,  are  known  as  skins. 

"Fresh  and  dried  hides  receive  the  same  treatment,  except 
in  the  washing  process.  Those  that  are  salted  and  dry,  (and 
no  bide  should  be  dried  with  less  than  from  two  to  four  quarts 
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of  ealt  being  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side— dried  without  salt,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  soften  them  ;)  require  to  be  steeped, 
beaten  and  rubbed  several  times  alternately,  to  bring  them  to  a 
condition  auffleiently  soft  for  tanning. 

"Green  or  fresh  hides  must  be  soaked  in  pure  water  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  to  extract  all  the  blood,  etc.,  and 
soften  the  extraneous,  fleshy  matter,  which  must  then  be  re- 
moved— throwing  oue  hide  at  a  time  on  the  fleshing-beam,  grain 
or  hair  side  down,  and  scraping  or  shaving  it  oif  with  the  flesh- 
ing-knife,  which  must  he  somewhat  dull  or  the  skin  ia  apt  to  be 
cut.  They  are  then  put  in  the  liming-vat,  which  is  supplied 
with  strong  lime  water  by  filling  the  vat  a  little  over  half  full 
of  water,  and  adding  thereto  four  bushels  of  unslaked  (or  of 
air-slaked)  Jime,  or  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  of  lime 
to  the  barrel  of  water.  This  will  suffice  for  fifteen  bides ;  each 
lime  that  they  are  removed  and  a  fresh  lot  of  hides  put  in,  add 
another  bushel  of  lime,  which  will  keep  up  the  strength  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Before  iising  stir  the  lime  well  up,  and  while  it 
is  thus  mixed  with  the  water  put  in  the  hides  evenly,  so  that 
the  lime  will  settle  on  every  part  of  them.  They  are  to  remain 
here  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  or  for  three  or  lour  days  after  the 
hair  will  rub  off  with  the  finger  completely  and  with  ease. 
While  in  the  liming-vat  they  must  be  moved  up  and  down  every 
other  morning,  to  expose  them  to  the  air,  and  to  the  equal 
action  of  the  lime.  Being  now  ready  for  unhairing,  cut  each 
hide  in  two  by  slitting  them  along  the  centre  of  the  back  with  a 
knife,  forming  them  into  sides.  Throw  ton  or  twelve  of  these 
sides  on  the  fleshing-beam,  and  strip  the  hair  off  with  the  knife ; 
and  as  they  are  unhaired,  throw  each  one  into  the  vat  of  fresh 
water  to  bait  or  soak.  When  the  lot  of  sides  and  skins  in  hand 
have  all  been  unhaired  and  thoroughly  washed,  throw  them 
again,  and  at  once,  on  the  fleshing-beam,  with  the  grain  or  hair 
side  up,  and  work  them  over  (rub  and  press  them)  with  the 
knife  until  all  tbe  gummy  or  muoiiaginous  matter  is  worked 
out.  This  should  bo  repeated  two  or  three  times  during  ten  or 
twelve  days,  being  each  time  baited  anew  in  fresh  water.  And 
this  working  over  must  only  bo  done  when  the  sides  feel  soft 
and  smooth  lo  the  touch  ;  as  they  will  at  times  from  some  un- 
explained cause,  feel  rough,  at  which  time  they  must  not  be 
worked  over.     While  they  are  thus  boiling  they  must  not  be 
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neglected,  or  they  will  soon  spoil.  Tanners  are  in  the  practice 
of  adding  one  thouaandth  part  of  salphurie  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
to  the  last  bait,  which  has  the  effect  of  swelling  the  pores  and 
distending  the  fibres,  and  thus  rendering  the  skins  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  action  of  the  ooze.  Forty-eight  hours  generally 
suffices  for  this  last  baiting. 

"  In  the  meantime,  some  good,  strong  ooze  should  be  prepared 
for  the  first  tanning  process,  called  coloring.  Fill  a  vat  a  little 
more  than  half  full  of  water,  and  add  bark,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  ground,  or  two  bushels  of  pounded 
bark  to  the  barrel  of  water,  which  will  bring  the  vat  up  to 
about  two-thirds  full.  When  the  bark  has  soaked  from  four  to 
five  days,  the  sides  are  put  in  and  allowed  to  remain  fifteen 
days ;  during  which  they  must  be  once  well  and  carefully  fieshed 
and  worked  over,  and  must  be  drawn  up  and  down  every  morn- 
ing, for  the  flfat  meek  at  least,  and  the  bark  well  plunged  or 
stirred  up,  to  have  them  color  evenly. 

"After  this,  the  vat  being  now  two-thirda  full  of  this  same 
ooze,  after  drawing  oat  the  hides  lay  a  good  coating  of  fresh 
bark,  of  say  an  inuh  thick,  on  top  of  the  water,  on  which  it  will 
float ;  lay  on  this  a  side,  spread  out  evenly,  and  if  it  has  to  be 
lapped  over  in  any  part  lay  on  more  bark  until  it  is  all  well 
coated,  taking  care  to  place  those  hides  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat 
now  that  were  at  the  top  last  time.  On  this  side  lay  an  inch- 
coating  of  bark,  and  on  that  another  side,  and  so  on,  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  bark,  until  the  vat  is  fall,  or  the  sides  all  laid 
away. 

"  In  this,  which  is  called  the  first  bark,  the  sides  must  lie  four 
weeks.  They  are  then  drawn  out,  and  the  spent  bark  taken 
out  with  a  skimmer  or  drainer.  The  sides  are  then  replaced  as 
before,  with  alternate  layers  of  fresh  bark,  in  the  same  ooze, 
which  has  acquired  some  additional  strength,  notwithatanding 
the  amount  of  tannin  and  extractive  matter  contained  in  the 
bark  that  has  become  intimately  combined  with  the  animal 
fibre  of  the  hide.  In  this  second  bark  they  remain  six  weeks 
undisturbed,  when  they  receive  a  third  bark  in  the  same  way, 
in  which  they  are  left  another  six  or  eight  weeks.  Three  barks 
will  suffice  to  tan  deer,  hog,  calf  and  other  small  skins ;  four 
barks  will  make  good  sole-leather,  but  five  are  preferable. 

"The  tanning  process  being  completed,  sole-leather  is  taken 
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out  of  the  Tat,  rinsed  effectually,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  hang- 
ing the  sides  up  by  two  of  their  corners  to  joists,  where  they 
may  remain  until  wanted.  Those  sides  intended  for  upper  and 
harness  leather,  (which  are  those  of  cows,  etc.,  the  largest  and 
thickest  bullock  hides  being  used  for  sole-leather,)  ae  also  deer, 
hog  and  other  small  skins,  being  thoroughly  rinsed,  are  spread 
out  on  a  strong  table,  with  the  grain  or  hair  side  ap,  and 
scoured  with  a  stiff  brush,  like  a  very  stiff  horse-brush,  occa- 
sionally throwing  on  pure  water,  until  all  the  ooze  is  scoured 
out.  Tanners  use  the  edge  of  a  stone,  made  smooth,  to  assist 
in  rubbing  out  the  ooae,  and  all  the  water  that  can  possibly  be 
rubbed  out.  They  also  use  what  thej  call  a  slicher,  being  a  dull 
edge  of  copper  of  about  six  or  seven  inches  long  set  in  a  piece 
of  wood,  to  serve  as  a  handle. 

"  After  they  are  all  served  thus,  and  rubbed  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble, the  table  is  cleaned  off  and  the  skins  thrown  back  upon  it 
grain  side  up,  and  are  rubbed  with  taqner's  oil  (codfish  oil)  as 
long  as  the  leather  will  receive  it.  Harness  leather  must  be 
completely  saturated.  As  they  are  oiled  fold  them  up  and  lay 
them  aside.  When  they  are  all  gone  over  lay  one  on  the  table 
at  a  time,  flesh  side  np,  and  with  a  rag  rub  on  all  the  dubbing 
that  the  leather  will  absorb.  Thin  hides  require  but  a  small 
quantity;  harness  leather  must  have  a  heavy  coating. 

"Dubbing,  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  tallow, 
melted  together  and  well  mixed,  must  be  made  the  day  prc- 
vions  to  being  used.  Lard  may  be  used  in  place  of  tallow  ;  but 
will  require  a  lesser  proportion  of  it.  Each  side  of  leather  is 
then  hung  up  by  two  corners  to  joists,  there  to  remain  until 
perfectly  dry,  or  until  wanted, 

"  If  iron  or  steel  touches  a  hide  during  the  process  of  tanning 
when  in  the  least  wet,  or  even  moist,  it  will  discolor  it,  forming 
an  indelible  black  mark. 

"To  blacken  harness  or  other  leather,  take  the  skin  when 
completely  dried,  and  if  any  greasy  spots  appear,  showing  that 
more  oil  or  dubbing  has  been  applied  than  the  leather  could 
abaorb,  wet  the  spots  with  a  little  strong  ooze,  and  scrub  them 
out  with  the  bi'ush.  Then  apply  a  coat  of  copperas  (suipbate 
of  iron)  dissolved  in  ooze,  until  the  leather  has  a  good  color  all 
over.  After  this,  when  dry,  put  on  another  good  coat  of  oil. 
The  leather  may  then  be  smoothed  off  with  a  rounding  edge  of 
i  steel,  or  glass,  or  stone." 
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The  following  ia  from  tlio  Southern  Cultivatoi": 

"Having  tanned  my  bides  for  a  number  of  years,  and  be- 
lieving it  to  my  interest,  I  suppose  it  will  be  profitable  to  others 
who  have  many  raw  hides. 

"I  have  succeeded  well,  and  think  my  leather  firmer,  and 
more  valuable  for  negro  shoes  and  the  coarse  harness  on  my 
farm  than  tan-yard  leather.  My  plan  is  a  much  cheaper  one 
than  Mr.  Aifieok's. 

"  I  tan  from  ton  to  fifteen  tides  a  year,  of  various  sizes.  I 
have  two  vats  five  by  seven  feet,  four  feet  deep,  sunk  in  the 
ground  near  a  falling  branch,  so  constructed  at  the  bottom  that 
I  can  draw  a  plug  and  wash  and  empty  them,  I  begin  in  March ; 
soak  my  hides  ten  days  in  running  water.  Two  or  three  times 
I  take  them  out  and  give  them  a  good  rubbing  or  washing.  They 
are  then  ready  far  the  lime,  as  we  call  it.  I  then  put  them  in 
one  of  my  vats  and  divide  equally  among  them  from  three  and 
one-half  to  five  bushels  of  good,  ashes  and  two  or  three  quarts 
of  lime,  and  cover  the  whole  in  water.  The  lye  had  better  be 
strong,  and  if  you  err,  err  on  that  side.  Every  few  days  I  take 
them  up,  or  rather  stir  them  up  and  mix  them  again,  so  that  all 
parts  shall  be  equally  acted  on  by  the  lye  and  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  If  your  lye  is  right,  in 
ten  or  twelve  days  your  hides  will  be  thickened  to  two  or  three 
times  their  first  ihickneea — feel  more  like  a  sheet  of  jelly  than 
anything  else — and  the  hair  will  slip  easily.  Then  slip  off  the 
hair,  and  with  a  drawing-knife  or  a  curry ing-knife  scrape  off 
the  loose  fiesb  and  cellular  matter  on  the  other  side,  and  as 
much  of  the  lye  aa  you  can,  without  bruising  the  bide ;  and 
then  put  them  back  into  fresh  and  clean  water.  Every  other 
day  take  them  up  and  give  them  a  good  rubbing  or  scouring, 
for  ten  days.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  bark ;  and  by  that 
time  you  can  alip  the  bark  off  your  oak  trees,  and  have  it  ready 
for  the  hides.  I  never  grind  my  bark.  I  take  it  from  the  tree, 
and  with  a  drawing-knife  take  off  the  rough  on  the  outside,  and 
just  beat  it  enough  to  cause  it  to  lie  flat  in  the  vat.  In  my  other 
vat  I  do  all  my  tanning,  and  commence  with  a  layer  of  bark, 
then  of  leather,  and  so  on ;  and  so  lay  it  in  the  vat  that  every 
part  of  each  side  of  the  leather  shall  lie  against  bark ;  and  when 
I  am  done,  I  immerse  this  entirely  in  water. 

"Tho  first  year  you  had  better  boil  an  ooze  in  kettles  or  pots 
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and  aae  that  instead  of  water,  and  afterward  always  preserve 
your  old  ooze  to  uso  next  year  instead  of  water.  I  let  this  lie 
until  the  first  of  August,  and  put  in  a  second  bark  precisely  aa 
the  first,  and  let  it  lie  until  some  time  in  October  or  November, 
when  my  leather  is  fully  tanned,  if  these  directions  have  been 
followed.  When  the  leather  is  well  tanned  it  presents  a  yellow, 
spongy  appearance,  through  and  through ;  otherwise  you  will 
see  a  white  or  bard  streak  in  the  centre.  When  I  take  it  up  I 
scour  the  ooze  well  out  of  alh  That  I  intend  for  soledoather 
I  straighten  and  dry;  that  for  upper  leather  I  wash  well,  Ihen 
grease  well  with  the  cheapest  oil  I  have,  and  after  drying  eight 
or  ten  days  I  moisten  it,  curry  off  the  spongy,  soft  part  from 
the  flesh  side,  and  when  moist,  beat  it  or  break  it  over  some 
rough  surface  until  it  is  comparatively  soft,  and  the  grain  side 
is  ail  puckered  up  or  wrinkled  into  small  wrinkles.  Then,  when 
my  leather  is  thoronghly  dried  and  shrunk,  it  is  flfc  for  uao." 

We  have  been  reading  some  accounts  of  a  new  business  which 
we  think  may  become  immensely  profitable  in  Virginia.  It  is 
the  extracting  of  the  astringent  or  tanning  properties  of  the  oak 
bark  for  the  production  of  leather.  The  information  we  hav^ 
convinces  us  that  the  business  will  yield  very  large  profits.  An 
article  we  have  before  us  on  the  subject  from  a  Georgia  paper 
saya: 

"  Five-sixths  of  the  leather  made  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  business,  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity  alone  are 
said  to  consume  about  four  hundred  thousand  cords  of  crude 
bark  annually,  and  the  enormous  consumption  which  this  fact 
illuatratea,  is  very  rapidly  exhausting  all  the  accessible  sources 
of  supply  of  the  crude  material,  and  raising  ita  value,  as  the 
distance  from  which  it  must  be  brought  and  the  dif&eulties  of 


"These  facts  suggested  the  idea  of  inventing  machinery  to  ex- 
tract and  condense  the  tanning  properties  of  the  bark  in  the 
original  forest;  so  that  a  cord  of  bark  is  reduced  to  a  single 
barrel  of  forty-flive  gallons.  This  extract  is  worth  in  the  North- 
ern cities  ten  cents  a  pound  or  a  dollar  per  gallon — the  gallon 
weighing  ten  pounds — and  the  whole  barrel,  therefore,  worth 
forty -five  dollars ;  and  the  demand  for  it  in  Europe  and  America 
can  hardly  be  met  by  any  probable  supply.     The  manufacture 
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of  this  bark  extract,  commencing  daring  the  war  when  the  for- 
ests of  the  South  were  inaocessible,  has  heen  confined  principally 
to  the  hemlock  forests  of  the  North  and  Bast,  which  produce 
one  thousand  barrels  daily — about  four-fifths  of  w^hich  go  to 
Barope  and  the  remainder  is  used  principally  by  the  tanners  of 
Boston. 

"  The  machinery  for  manufacturing  this  extract  is  very  heavy 
and  effective,  and  costs  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  dollars.  It 
ia  driven  by  a  twenty-five  horse  power  steam  engine.  The  bark 
in  slabs,  as  stripped  from  the  tree,  is  first  soaked  in  a  tank,  with 
water  kept  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  de- 
grees by  steam.  It  is  then  passed  between  iron  rollers,  which 
compress  it  to  the  thinness  of  wrapping  paper,  crushing  every 
fibre  and  air  and  water  cell  in  the  bark.  In  this  condition  it 
falls  into  another  tank,  whore  it  is  broken  np  and  beaten,  and 
agitated  in  warm  water  by  paddle  wheels  driven  at  a  velocity 
of  one  hundred  revolutions  a  minute,  and  thereafter  treated 
until  the  water  has  attained  the  point  of  saturation.  At  this 
density  it  la  carried  to  a  oondeoser  and  further  reduced  to  the 
desired  point  of  strength  for  barreling  and  shipment, 

"If  all  these  figures  and  data  are  correct,  evidentiy  there  is  an 
excellent  chance  for  profit  from  the  oak  foroata  of  the  South. 
More  than  this — in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  tannic  acid  has 
been  found  by  experiments  to  be  much  stronger  in  the  young 
oak  leaves  than  in  the  bark,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they, 
too,  might  not  be  brought  into  requisition  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  concentrated  tanning  extract." 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Now  York  familiar  with  the 
business  says:  "  The  tanning  properties  of  a  cord  of  oak  bark 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  ten  pounds  to  the  gallon,  which 
makes  it  imperishable,  weighs  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
This  is  worth  in  Philadelphia  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in  New 
York  and  Boston  it  commands  a  ready  sale  at  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  while  in  London  and  Liverpool  it  sells  at  fourteen  cents 
in  gold  per  pound.  The  demand  abroad  for  American  oak  ex- 
tract will  for  many  years  exceed  our  ability  to  supply,  while 
that  for  home  consumption  will  test  our  utmost  enerary  to  meet. 
Oak  extract  at  ton  cents  per  pound,  when  bark  can  be  had  at 
five  dollars  per  cord,  will  yield  to  the  manufacturer  a  net  profit 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  cord ;  and  as  one  machine  is  capable 
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of  making  two  pounds  per  hour,  or  forty-eight  pounds  every 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  eaay  to  compete  the  returns  which  may 
be  realized  by  running  it  for  a  single  year.  These  figures  may 
seem  incredible  to  your  people,  but  I  challenge  any  one  to  show 
wherein  they  are  incorrect." 

Wilson's  Eural  Oyclopcedia,  article  "Charcoal,"  furnishes  a 
table  of  the  proportions,  color  and  quality  of  charcoal  furniehed 
by  various  trees  ;  also  niethoda  of  preparing  it  at  the  iron-works, 
with  the  mode  of  making  lampblack.  The  willow,  alder  and 
dogwood  are  enaployed  for  preparing  charcoal  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.    See  Salix,  "  Pinus." 

SPANISH  OAK,  {Quercusfalcata,  Mx.)  According  to  Elliot, 
common  on  the  seaeoast ;  collected  but  sparingly  in  St.  John's ; 
iiichlaud ;  grows  also  in  Georgia ;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Kew- 
bern. 

Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii,  493 ;  TJ.  S.  Disp.  681 ;  Eart. 
Essay  on  the  M.  Med.;  Alibert,  !Nouv.  Elems,  de  Therap.  193; 
Phil.  Med.  Mus.  11  ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v,  586 ; 
Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  170.  This  is  possessed  of  the  astringent 
qualities  characterizing  the  genus;  it  has  not,  however,  the 
purgative  property  found  in  the  Q.  tinctoria.  It  is  employed  as 
an  astringent  wash  for  gangrene.  A  decoction  is  administered 
with  groat  success  in  dysentery,  pulnaonary  and  uterine  hem- 
orrhage, and  some  have  said,  in  intermittent  fever.  See  Q.  Unc- 
twia  and  alba.  In  domestic  practice,  where  an  easily  obtained 
and  efficient  astringent  is  required,  this,  and  the  more  common 
species,  the  Q.  rubra,  are  of  no  little  vilue  They  ire  used  to  a 
large  extent  on  tbeplmta   ons  it  the  Soatl 

This  and  many  othe  oiks  j  oduco  an  ex  es  ence  callc  1  all 
nuts,  or  oak-galla.  Tl  e  e  conta  n  tann  n  i  d  a  e  use !  for 
making  ink.  In  a  letter  fro  1  ge  tleo  a  e  d  ng  B  lat 
Eock,  N.  C,  I  am  inforned  that  1  e  obti  ns  the  g  eitest  relief 
in  piles  by  the  application  of  the  freah  oak-gall  rubbed  up  with 
mercurial  ointment.  He  found  it  better  than  any  application 
he  had  ever  used.     They  are  used  when  fresh. 

WHITE  OAK,  CQnercus  alba,  L.)  Diffused;  St.  John's; 
vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Newbern.    PI.  May. 

"U.  S.  Disp.  582 ;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  659 ;  Griffltb,  Med.  Bot. 
586.  The  bark  is  offleinal,  and  is  generally  used  in  similar 
cases  with  the  above,  with  the  exceptions  before  mentioned. 
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By  some  it  is  preferred  to  the  others  on  aecoant  of  its  not  act- 
ing on  the  bowels.  Tho  decoction  is  sometimes  employed  as  an 
injection  in  ieueorrh<Ba  and  gonorrhoea.  The  bark  contains  tan- 
nin, gallic  acid,  and  bitter  extractive,  tho  former  predominating. 
The  bark  ia  officinal,  the  yonng  bark  being  preferable.  The 
whiter  bark,  and  the  delicate  and  finely  lobed  loaves,  with  the 
general  neat  appearance  of  tho  tree,  serve  to  distinguish  this 
from  the  other  varieties  of  the  oak,  than  which  it  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  stomach.  All,  however,  are  valuable  for 
external  application.  It  is  astringent  and  somewhat  tonic. 
Powder:  dose,  from  one-half  drachm  to  one  drachm.  Extract: 
dose,  half  that  of  the  powder.-  Decoction:  bark  bniised,  one 
ounce;  water,  three  half-pints;  boil  to  ono  pint.  Dose,  one 
wineglassful.  Surg.  McLauglin  and  others  of  Lynchburg,  re- 
port thi-ough  the  Sargeon-G-en oral's  ofiico  C.  S.  A.  a  favorable 
notice  of  the  decoctions  and  syrnps  of  the  Quercus  alba  and 
Mtibus  villosus  in  chronic  diarrho&a,  stating  that  the  tinctures  of 
S.  V.  and  of  Oornus  Florida  make  an  excellent  astringent  tonic. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  forest  trees,  and  it  ia 
largely  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  plantations  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  durable.  The  following  I  obtain  from  a  jour- 
nal, (1868:) 

A  Charleston  letter  to  a  Northern  paper  says  :  "A  singular 
flowing  back  of  one  of  the  great  currents  of  trade  ia  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  present  month  eight  large  vessels 
have  cleared  at  this  port,  loaded  with  lumber  for  Maine.  This 
is  '  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,'  yet  the  white  oak  of  South 
Carolina  is  superior  for  shij)  timbers  to  any  tree  in  the  forests 
of  Maine,  while  the  roots  of  the  yellow  pine  are  far  better  than 
those  of  the  tamarai'k  for  ships'  knees,  both  in  shape  and  dura- 
bility." 

The  following  table  is  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Bar- 
low upon  the  "Absolute  strength  of  different  kinds  of  wood 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres."  Wilson's  Kura!  Cyc,  on 
the  strength  of  materials  may  be  consulted.  Article  from  Een- 
wick's  Elements  of  Mcehauics  : 
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Teak 
Norway   Fit 

Canada  ]?ir 
Russia  Fir 
Pitoh  Pine 


20,000  Iba 

i7,ono 

15,000 
12,000 
)1,0U0 
11,000 
10,700 
10,400 


"  Absolute  cobeaive  strength  of  wood  drawn  io  a  direotion  at 
nght  angles  to  the  fibres  :' 


Teak- 
Am.  White  Pine 757 

Norway  Fir 648 

Beech 615 

Bnglish  Oak 598 

Tbe  following  table  gives  the 
Bubstances:" 

Metals. 
Wrought-i 

Oast- 


sspeetive  strength  of  vivrioiis 


-iron,Swediali 
English.. 

.22,000  lbs. 

..18,000 

.16,000 

leak 
Ash 

Canada  Oat 
English  Oak 
Pitch  Pine 
Beech 
Norway  Fir 
Ira  White  Pini, 

4, 000 
4,050 

8,350 
3  250 
SlOO 
2,%0 
2,200 

En^jiiih  oak  resisted  a  greater  amount  of  pressure,  by  Een- 
nie's  expenmentM,  than  many  other  kinds  of  wood;  three  times 
as  mueb  as  elm,  for  example.  See,  also,  article  "  Timber,"  in 
Rural  Cyc,  for  method  of  proeorving,  relative  strength,  etc. 
In  England  the  abipwright  considers  that  three  years  are  re- 
quired thoroagbly  to  season  timber.  Timber  is  beat  preserved 
by  immersion  in  water  for  six  months,  and  tbe  exposure  to 
shade  for  another  six  months.  The  white  oak  cleaves  and  splits 
readily,  and  is  used  in  making  plantation  baskets.  I  have  seen 
it  used  in  place  of  cane  in  making  chair  seats.  Tbe  white  oak 
lasts  longer  in  weather  than  hickory. 

White  Ook  Baling. — White  oak  slats,  basket  fashion,  take  the 
place  of  gunny  bagging,  and  hoops  of  the  same  wood  take  the 
place  of  rope.  With  machinery  for  cutting  the  slats,  two  hands 
can  get  ont  enough  for  one  bale  in  twenty  minutes. 
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I  will  introduce  under  the  genera  "  Quercus"  and  "  Can/a," 
-what  I  have  thouglit  usefiil  on  the  subjoet  of  ashes,  poarlashep, 
potash,  soap,  etc.  Information  is  required  on  these  invaluable 
substances.  For  processes,  see  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts.  For 
"  soda,"  see  "  Salsola,"  in  this  volume. 

"A  cement  for  cisterns,  as  hard  as  marble,  and  impenetrable 
by  water  forever,"  is  made  of  wood  ashes  two  parts,  clay  three 
parts,  sand  one  part,  mixed  with  oil — all  ingredients  easily  ob- 
tained." 

"Concentrated  Lye"  is  a  very  pure  preparation  of  caustic 
soda,  or  soda  ash  purified.  The  following  is  the  method  of 
making  hard  soap  with  this  substance,  which  is  preferable  to 
potash  or  any  of  its  preparations;  it  is  also  very  economical: 
"  One  half  box  of  eoneeatrated  lye,  four  pounds  of  grease,  one 
pound  of  rosin,  five  gallons  of  water.  Boil  all  together  until 
the  soap  is  made — a  point  easily  determined ;  then  add  a  half 
pint  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  boil  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  pour  off  into  tubs  to  harden.  This  will  yield  about 
thirty  pounds  of  excellent  hard  soap,  at  a  cost  of  about  two 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound." 

The  following  general  deduction,  which  is  instructive,  is  made 
in  Wilson's  Rural  Oyclopcedia,  art.  "  Ashes:"  "Trees,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  make  a  plentiful  yield  of  potash,  somewhat  in  the 
degree  of  their  hardness,  their  heaviness  and  the  closeness  of 
their  texture;  and  the  chief  of  them  may  upon  this  principle 
be  distributed  into  four  classes — ^first,  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  yew, 
the  beech,  the  chestnut,  the  pear,  the  crab,  the  blackthorn  and 
the  broom;  second,  the  elm,  maple,  hornbeam  and  white-thorn 
third,  the  pines  and  flra;  and  fourth,  the  birch,  alder,  poplar, 
hazel  and  willow.  When  six  loads  of  the  ashes  of  the  first  class 
are  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  ten  or  twelve  loads  of  the 
ashes  of  the  fourth  class  may  be  required."  It  will  thus  be 
seen  what  room  there  is  for  selection  in  using  trees  for  ashes  or 
for  the  production  of  potash.  For  further  information  on  pot- 
ash, ashes,  soaps,  hickory,  consult  '■  Garya"  in  this  volume. 

Table  of  mean  results  of  exijeriments  of  Messrs,  Kerwan, 
Yauquelin  and  Pertues,  upon  ten  thousand  parts  of  each  plant — 
amount  of  potash  in  each — -(Chaptal:) 
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Elm  q  of  poiash.  Fern  62  of  potish 

O'ik  l^         "  Cow  Thistla  1%         ■' 

Bpenh  12        "  Wormwood  730         " 

Vine  5o        "  Vetihps  .  2Tt)         " 

Poplar  7         "  Bpan-i  200        " 

TtiMt!e=  68         "  Pumitorj  8'JO        " 

In  selecting  plants  to  turn  foi  potaah,  whn*h  can  be  done  on 
any  plantation,  those  which  are  thus  seen  to  yield  most  should 
be  chosen.  "Grassea,  leaves,  the  stalks  of  Fiench  beans,  of 
peas,  melons,  gourds,  cabbages,  artichokes,  potatoes,  maize  and 
garget,  are  very  rich  in  this  alkali"  Thistles,  nettles,  bioom 
heath,  brambles,  ferns,  should  all  be  collected.  The  fumitorj 
and  wormwood  (exceedingly  rich  in  potash)  are  both  grown  in 
the  Southern  Slates.  The  plants  are  first  dried  and  then 
burned  and  the  ashes  leached,  which  should  be  repeated.  Hot 
water  is  better  tbau  eold.  The  potash  can  easily  be  extracted 
from  the  lye  by  evaporation.  "The  process,"  says  Chaptal, 
'■  may  be  commenced  in  a  copper  boiler,  into  which  a  very  fine 
stream  of  the  lye  should  flow  to  replace  that  which  evaporates  ; 
when  the  liquor  has  acquired  the  consistency  of  honey  it  should 
be  put  into  iron  boilers  to  complete  the  operation.  As  the  sub- 
stance thickens,  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  that  portion  of 
it  which  adheres  to  the  sides,  and  to  stir  the  whole  carefully 
with  iron  spatulas.  When  the  Bubstanee  congeals  and  becomes 
solid  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  poured  into  casks  and 
and  thrown  into  commerce,  under  the  name  of  salts.  The  whole 
process  is  simple,  and  may  be  conducted  upon  our  farms  without 
any  difficulty."  Pearlasb  may  be  procured  from  the  potash  by 
<'alcination.    See  treatises  on  the  Arts. 

The  following  observations  may  be  found  usefal  to  the  soap 
manufacturer,  even  if  he  be  a  planter  or  farmer,  which  I  quote 
from  Thornton's  Family  Herbal:  In  the  large  manufactories 
the  lye  for  making  soap  should  be  made  no  stronger  than  to 
float  a  new  laid  egg  when  the  workmen  begin  to  form  the  mix- 
ture. The  oil  or  tallow  is  first  boiled  with  a  weak  lye  until  the 
whole  is  formed  into  a  saponaceous  compound.  It  is  then  kept 
boiling  with  a  stronger  lye  until  it  acquires  a  considerable  con- 
sistence, and  seems  to  be  separating  from  the  fluid  below.  This 
separation  is  a  very  material  part  of  the  operation,  and  to  effect 
it  completely  a  quantity  of  common  salt  is  added  ;  the  materials 
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are  contiDuaJly  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  the  fire 
is  withdrawn.  The  soap  will  now  be  found  united  at  the  top 
of  the  liquor,  or  what  is  called  the  waste  lye,  which  is  of  no 
further  use,  and  is  therefore  drawn  off.  The  Hoap  is  now  melted 
for  the  last  time  with  a  lye,  or  even  with  water.  It  is  then  al- 
lowed to  cool,  and  afterward  cast  into  wooden  frames.  The 
last  melting  is  important,  as  giving  compactness.  A  solntion  of 
sulphate  of  iron  will  mottle  soap  by  dispersing  it  before  the 
soap  hardens  throughout  the  mass. 

A  most  econonaical  mode  of  washing,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed by  farmers,  which  reduces  the  labor  of  days  to  that  of  a  few 
hours,  might  bo  adopted  in  armies.  TJie  washing  of  an  entire 
regiment,  when  in  garrison  or  in  cities,  might  be  done  syste- 
matically and  collectively  with  far  less  exposure  and  loss  of 
time.     I  obtain  the  method  ii'om  some  of  the  journals  : 

On  the  night  preceding  the  day  intended  to  be  set  apart  for 
washing,  the  clothes,  white  and  colored,  coarse  and  fine,  are  put 
in  tubs  of  clear  water,  where  they  remain  all  night.  A  large 
size  vessel,  the  larger  the  better,  is  half  filled  with  water,  which 
is  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  To  one  containing  sixty  gallons 
put  two  teaspoonsful  of  sal  soda,  one  quart  of  soft  soap,  and  one 
quart  of  lime  water,  made  by  pouring  three  gallons  of  water  on 
one  quart  of  lime  the  night  previous,  so  that  it  may  have  had 
time  to  settle,  and  in  proportion  if  smaller  vessels  are  used  ;  stir 
the  water  and  ingredients  well  together,  when  the  clothes  are 
put  in,  and  boiled  rapidly  for  an  hour;  they  are  then  taken  oat 
and  rinsed  well.  The  same  lime  water  may  be  kept  until  it  is 
all  consumed.  The  receipts  for  making  the  aoap  is  as  follows  : 
The  ingredients  for  one  hundred  pounds  do  not  cost  more  than 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Take  six  pounds  of  potash,  four 
pounds  of  lard,  one-fourth  pound  of  rosin;  beat  up  the  rosin,  mix 
all  together  well  and  set  aside  for  five  days ;  then  put  the  whole 
in  aten  gallon  cask  of  warm  water,  and  stir  twice  a  day  for  ten 
days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  or  sooner,  you  will  have 
one  hundred  pounds  of  excellent  soap.  Strong  lye  water  or 
concentrated  lye  may  perhaps  take  the  place  of  the  potash.  A 
gill  of  alcohol  added  to  a  gallon  of  soft  soap,  applied  to  clothes 
in  the  usual  way,  and  soaked  several  hoars  before  washing,  fur- 
nishes an  economical  method. 

Lye  from  wood  ashes  added   to    tallow,    eight  ounces  to  two 
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pounds,  melted  over  a  fli'G,  il  ia  said,  greatly  incroasos  the  hard- 
ness of  the  candles  made  from  it. 

EBD  OAK,  QQuereus  rubra.)  Diffused;  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  St,  John's  ;  Charleston  ;  Newbern.    PI.  April. 

"Cr.  S.  Disp.;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  587.  Employed  like  the  others 
aa  an  astringent ;  as  a  drying  astringent  powder  it  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  Cinchona  bark.  It  is  easily  obtained  and  con- 
veniently prescribed.  I  have  myself  found  the  bark  of  the  tree 
of  aome  service  among  negroes,  in  several  cases  where  a  tonic 
astringent  injection  waa  required,  using  it  in  cases  of  prolapsus 
ntori,  where  the  organ  became  chafed  and  painful  from  exposure. 
The  decoction  of  the  bark,  with  sulphate  of  copper,  ia  employed 
on  the  plantations  to  dye  wooilens  of  a  green  or  black  color, 
and  for  tanning  leather.  Hickory  bark,  with  copperas,  fur- 
nishes an  olive  color;  maple  gives  a  purple  dye,  the  tea  leaf 
(Sopea  tinctoria)  a  yellow,  and  white  oak  a  brown.  Walnut 
leaves  or  roots,  without  copperas,  repeatedly  boiled,  yield  a 
black  dye.  Blacksmith's  dust  may  be  used  in  place  of  copperas. 
The  wood  ia  not  ao  durable  as  that  of  the  ^.alba,  but  it  ia  much 
used  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  following,  m.ethods  of  making  ink  were  furnished  to  Dr, 
Bachman  by  Mr.  E,  Euffin ;  only  native  plants  are  reqaired : 

Three  different  modes  to  make  good  Ink. — No.  1.  Take  one 
naeasure  (or  one  handful  of  each  half  pint  of  ink  intended  to  be 
made)  of  maple  bark  and  as  mnch  of  pine  leaves,  both  fresh  and 
previously  and  separately  chopped  to  pieces  of  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  long.  Put  them  into  an  iron  vcaael  and  add  two 
measures  of  water.  Measure  the  then  depth  of  the  water  and 
mark  the  height  of  surface  on  a  pointed  stick  thrust  to  the 
bottom.  Then  add  six  more  measures  of  water,  (making  eight 
in  all.)  Boil  very  slowly  (or  simmer)  until  three-fourths  of  the 
fluid  has  evaporated,  which  may  he  known  by  its  then  surface 
reaching  the  mark  on  the  measuring  stick.  Then  remove  the 
vessel  fivDm  the  fire,  and  add,  for  every  half  pint  of  remaining 
flaid,  one  teaspoonful  of  copperas,  as  much  sugar  and  a  table- 
spoonfiil  of  vinegar — stir  and  let  stand  from ,  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  strain  the  fluid  (ink)  from  the  solid  refuse 
thraugh  a  coarse  cloth  and  bottle  for  nae. 

No.  2. — First,  make  a  strong  infusion  of  the  inner  bark  of  red 
oak,    by    standing   in    water   twenty-four  hours,  a  handful  of 
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chopped  barkfor  each  half  piotof  water.  (Or,  otherwise, make 
a  doDoction,  by  boiling  an  hour  and  evaporating  to  the  same 
quantity  of  water.)  Decant  the  fluid  and  add  about  a  tea- 
epoonful  of  copperas  for  every  half  pint  of  fluid  and  keep  for  the 
use  next  to  bo  directed. 

Take  of  ripe  elder  berries  four  measures,  in  a  washbasin. 
Mash  them  well  in  the  hands.  Put  the  mixture  of  pulp  and 
fluid  juice  into  an  iron  vessel.  Measure  the  depth  of  the  whole 
mass,  as  directed  for  No.  1,  Then  add  one  measure  of  the  before 
prepared  infusion  of  red  oak  bark,  and  boil  very  slowly  until 
evaporation  has  reduced  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  what  it  was  at 
first  of  the  mashed  elder  hemes  alone.  Eemove  the  pot  from 
the  fire.  Put  in  a  teaspooofal  of  copperas  for  every  expected 
half  pint  of  fluid,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  twelve  or  twonty- 
four  hours.  Then  strain  through  a  coarse  cloth,  using  strong 
pressure.     Bottie  the  fluid  for  use. 

Ho.  3. — Fill  an  iron  pot  half  full  of  white  oak  bark,  (coarse  or 
fine,)  one-fourth  flill  of  red  oak  hark,  and  one-fourth  fall  of  maple 
bark.  Fill  the  pot  with  water  and  boil  slowly  and  for  a  long 
time.  A  teaspoonful  of  copperas  will  set  it.  Strain  and  bottle 
for  use. 

To  dye  a  Blue  Color  without  Indigo. — Make  a  strong  dye  of  red 
oak  bark,  another  of  maple  bark,  and  have  in  a  third  vessel  a 
weak  copperas  water,  and  in  a  fourth  vessel  a  weak  lye.  "Wet 
the  cotton  thoroughly  in  each  vessel  of  dye  and  rinse  it  out  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  having  each  fluid  as  hot 
as  the  hand  can  bear,  repeating  the  process  until  the  color  is 
suffleiently  deep.  By  making  the  thread  a  deep  copperas  color 
first  and  then  going  through  the  process  yon  can  have  a  good 
black. 

Quereus  montana,  Willd. .  Rocky  soils  in  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains of  South  Carolina.     Used  as  a  substitute  for  the  above, 

LIVEOAK,  (Querous  virens,  Alton.)  Grows  abundantly  on 
the  seacoast,  for  the  space  of  sixty  miles  from  the  ocean;  New- 
bern.     Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  581;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  i,  376.  This  tree  is  of 
quick  growth,  and  attains  a  large  size  in  South  Carolina.  Its 
great  value  for  manufacturing  purposes,  ship-building,  etc,  is 
well  known.  It  is  often  exported  for  those  purposes,  to  great 
advantage.     Its  branches  extend  out  to  some  distance,  and  it 
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affords  one  of  our  most  venerable,  magnificent,  and  ornamental 
shade  trees,  suited  for  avenuea,     The  acorns  are  edible. 

Density  of  Wood. — I  introduce  the  following  under  this 
species.  Count  Chaptal,  in  hia  Chomiatry  applied  to  Agricul- 
ture, makes  the  following  remarks:  "Soi!,  exposure,  climate 
and  Beason  modify  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  fibre  of  vegeta- 
bles of  the  same  kind.  Vegetables  raised  in  a  dry  and  arid  soil 
have  a  much  harder  and  more  compact  texture  than  those  of 
the  same  kind  raised  in  a  moist  and  rich  soil;  they  have  more 
perfume,  contain  a  greater  qaantjty  of  volatile  oil,  are  decom- 
posed with  more  difficulty,  and  during  the  combustion  give  out 
a  much  more  intense  heat^  Every  one  knows  that  thickets 
having  a  southern  exposure  yield  better  fuel  than  those  which 
lie  toward  the  north ;  tlic  wood  is  more  solid,  and  after  having 
been  cut,  it  will  resist  for  a  longer  time  the  action  of  air  and 
water.  This  fact  was  observed  by  Pliny,  in  regard  to  the 
woods  of  the  Appeniuea," 

The  difference  between  the  hardness  of  trees  growing  in 
swamps  and  highlands  is,  I  believe,  referred  to  by  Boussingault. 
The  locality  and  the  season  of  the  year  should  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  tree,  upon  its  structure,  and  secretions,  and  they 
should  be  considered,  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  timber  for 
ships,  implemeotSj  etc.  The  best  time  for  cutting  wood  is  in 
the  end  of  the  winter,  when  the  texture  is  hardened  and  con- 
densed by  the  cold.  Boussingault,  in  his  work  on  Scientific 
Agrieultare,  describes  a  French  method  of  preserving  timber, 
superior  to  the  Kyaniaed,  by  the  absorption  of  the  salts  of  iron. 
I  would  refer  the  curious  reader  to  a  paper,  giving  a  most  re- 
markable account  of  the  enormous  size  and  height  of  the  trees, 
and  the  vegetable  wonders  of  California,  in  Patent  Office  Ee- 
ports,  p.  4, 1851,  by  Wm.  A.  Williams.  Trees  sixty-eight  feet  in 
circumference,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height, 
without  a  branch  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  vegetables 
relatively  large.  See  Boussingaiilt's  work  for  similar  state- 
ments. The  general  reader  will  find  interesting  references  to 
such  matters  in  Prof.  O.  W".  Holmes'  book,  the  "  Philosopher  at 
the  Breakfast  Table ;"  also,  paper  in  Patent  Office  Eeports  on 
Agriculture,  p.  655,  1851,  by  Thomas  Eubank,  Commissioner, 
containing  extracts  from  writings  of  111.  M..  Naudin  and  Leeoq, 
(report  to   the  French  Academy,)  on  the  taming  of  plants  by 
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cultivation;  they  "tamed  every  individual  species  of  the  fierce 
family  of  thistles,"  converting  them  into  a  savory  vegetable. 

It  is  well  known,  says  a  writer  in  the  Patent  Office  Jieports, 
1862,  p.  257,  that  the  most  valuable  timber  is  that  which  has 
attained  its  growth  with  moat  light  and  air.  The  wagon- 
maker  takes  earo  to  combine  toughness  and  durability  by 
selecting  his  wood  from  trees  of  second  growth,  or  from  trees 
of  first  growth  that  from  infancy  have  stood  alone,  or  far  apart. 
I  have  ascertained,  in  conversation  with  raachinista  and  wood- 
cutters, that  they  separate  many  species  of  nsefti!  trees  into  two 
varieties,  and  make  careful  selection  in  cutting  for  the  shop. 

SWAMP  CHESTNUT  OAK,  {Qaercus prinus,  L.)  Ticinity  of 
Charleston;  nSTewbern.  This  may  be  naed  medicinally  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Q.  alba. 

CEESTKUT  OAK,  {QaerGus  castanea,  W.)     S.  and  N.  C. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  tanning  as  it  gives  a  bright 
appearance  to  the  leather.     Tbo  wood  is  soft  and  easy  to  split. 

COEK  TREE,  {Quercus  suber.)    Exotic. 

The  Patent  Office  has  distributed  for  years  past  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  cork  tree.  See  Reports,  1854,  p.  32,  for  mode  of 
culture  and  gathering  of  cork ;  and  article  on  "  Properties  and 
"Uses  of  Cork  Tree."     Patent  Office  EoportB,  1858,  p.  335. 

Qtiereus. 

For  method  of  raising  acorn-bearing  oaka,  for  feeding  of  hogs, 
varieties,  etc.,  see  Wilson's  Itural  Cyclop.,  art.  "Acorn,"  "  Oak." 
In  some  portions  of  England  hogs  are  raised  almost  entirely 
upon  acorns,  and  with  but  a  limited  supply  of  grain  just  before 
killing.  "The  farmers  of  Gloucestershire  bestow  nearly  as 
much  care  upon  the  fruit  of  their  oak  trees  as  upon  the  produce 
of  their  orchards ;  they  seldom  sell  their  acorns,  yet  usually 
estimate  their  value  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  28.  per  bushel,"  etc. 
Wilson.  See,  also,  Boutcher's  "thoroughly  practical"  Treatise 
on  Forest  Trees,  See  Bousaingault's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
and  Wilson's  itural  Cyc,  for  method  of  preserving  timber. 

BBTULACE^.     (The  Birch  Tribe.-) 
Bark  astringent ;  sometimes  employed  as  a  febrifuge. 
SWEET   BIRCH;   BLACK  BIRCH;    CHEERY  BIRCH, 

(Betula  lenta,  L.)     Mountain    mahogany.     Mountain  ridges  of 

S.  and  N,  Carolina. 
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U.  S.  Difip.  1233.  The  barb  and  leaves  p 
matic  flavor.  An  infusion  of  them  is  useful  as  an  a 
gently  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic  drink.  The  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  bark,  has  been  shown  by  Proetor  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ganltheria  'procwmbens.  (See  indes.)  It 
also  affords  a  saccharine  liquor.  Am.  Journal  Pharm.  xv,  243  ; 
Ell.  Bot.  ii,  617.  The  wood,  possessing  a  fine  grain,  whieh  is 
eiiseeptible  of  a  beautiful  polish,  is  much  used  by  eabinet- 
makera.  It  would  he  adapted  to  the  fine  work  oo  railroad  cars. 
Is  the  handsomest  of  the  species,  and  has  the  finest  timber. 
"  The  timber,  when  fresh  cut,  has  a  rosy  tint,  and  afterward 
deepens  in  color  by  exposure.  It  has  a  fine,  close  gniiu,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish.  It  is  used  for  sofas,  arm- 
chairs, the  frames  of  eoach  panels,  and  various  other  purposes." 
"Wilson;  Michaux's  Travels,  etc. 

"The  Sap  of  the  Birch  tree  reddens  turnsole  intensely.  It  is 
colorless,  and  has  a  sweet  taste.  The  water  which  forms  a 
greater  part  of  it  holds  in  solution  sugar,  extractive  matter, 
acetate  of  lime,  acetate  of  alumina,  and  acetate  of  potash. 
When  properly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  ferments  on  the 
addition  of  yeast,  and  then  yields  alcohol  on  distOlation.  The 
presence  of  the  acetate  of  alumina  may  appear  extraordinary 
in  the  sap  for  this  reason,  that  alumina  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ashes  of  the  birch  tree."  Boussingault's  Eural 
Eeon.  p.  65,  cd.  1857. 

IlED  BIRCH,  (Betula  nigra,  Linn.  S.  rubra,  Mx.)  Vicinity 
of  Charleston;  collected  on  the  Santee  River,  St.  John's  Berke- 
ley; Kewbern.     Tl.  March, 

Ind.  Bot.  Dr.  Green  states  that  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
bark  cured  cases  of  putrid  sore  throat.  It  is  useful  also  in 
pleurisy.  Lindley  says  that  the  black  birch  of  North  America 
is  one  of  the  hardest  and  moat  valuable  we  possess.  This 
might  suit  the  purposes  of  the  engraver,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  implements  requiring  wood  of  firm  texture.  We 
have  also  the  yellow  and  the  cherry  birch.  The  shoots  and  the 
twigs  of  the  B.  lanulosa,  or  B.  nigra,  said  by  Wilson  to  grow  in 
the  Carolinas,  are  used  for  hoops,  and  "made  into  excellent 
street  brooms  "  Its  wood  is  compact,  nearly  white,  and  streaked 
longitudinally,  and  useful  fiir  various  economical  purposes. 
Consult  "Alniis  serrulata." 
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ALDEE,   (Alnus  serrulata,   Aiton.)     Grows  along  rivulets, 
Charleston  District;  Richland;  iTewbern.     Fl.  April. 

XJ.  S.  Disp.  1224.  The  bark  is  astringent.  N.  Y.  Journal 
Med,  V,  7,  8.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been  neglected;  but  in  the 
article  referred  to  the  decoction  is  spoken  highly  of  tw  an  altera- 
tive and  astringent  in  scrofula  and  cutaneous  diseases,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  very  successful  in  hfematurla;  in  these  affec- 
tions prodneing  beneficial  results  where  all  other  means  had 
failed.  Shec,  in  his  Flora  Carol.,  spoke  of  the  alder  tags  as 
being  of  great  service  on  account  of  their  alterative  powers;  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  has  also  been  used  to  suppress  hemorr- 
hage, and  they  have  been  found  effectual  in  relieving  dyspepsia 
and  bowel  complaints.  An  astringent  decoction  may  be  made 
of  the  bark,  leaves,  or  tags — acting  also  as  a  diuretic.  A  tinc- 
ture may  also  be  used.  Poultices  made  of  them  are  used  as  a 
local  application  to  tumors,  sprains,  awellings,  etc.  The  leaves 
are  applied  externally  to  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  inner  bark 
of  the  root  is  emetic,  and  it  has  been  given  in  intermittenta. 
It  is  used  by  tannera  and  dyera;  the  shoots,  cut  in  March,  will 
impart  a  cinnamon  color  to  cloths  and  flannels.  The  black 
■  alder  ia  used  to  color  flannels :  "  Take  the  bark,  boil  it  well,  then 
skim  or  strain  it  well ;  wet  the  cloth  in  a  pretty  strong  lye  and 
dip  it  into  the  alder  liquor ;  let  it  remain  till  cool  enough  to 
wring,  and  it  gives  an  indelible  orange  color."  The  wood  does 
not  absorb  water  easily,  and  is  employed  in  maldng  posts,  and 
any  structure  liable  to  be  submerged.  The  English  Alnus  (A. 
glutinosa)  is  planted  along  the  side  of  water-courses,  rivulets 
and  sand-banks,  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  water  by  the 
hardening  and  binding  influence  of  the  roots  upon  the  soil,  and 
also  as  a  border  to  conceal  unsightly  or  boggy  lands.  The 
wood  is  suited  for  pipes,  pump-trees,  and  all  kinds  of  subaque- 
ous wood- work,  "where  it  will  harden  like  a  very  stone,"  says 
an  old  writer ;  now  superseded,  says  Wilson,  "for  even  these 
purposes  by  the  Kyanized  wood  of  more  close  grained  trees." 
The  wood  of  this  is  also  used  for  various  purposes  of  the 
turner,  for  the  cogs  of  wheels,  et<;,  "Charcoal  made  of  its 
timber  has  long  been  highly  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder." Wilson's  Eural  Cyclopfedia,  art.  Alnus.  I  do  not 
know  how  closely  our  A.  serrulata  and  A.  viridis  resemble  the 
English  tree.     The  bark  of  alders  ia  astringent,  and  is  used  by 
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tatmera  and  dyers;  see  Wilson.  It  is,  in  other  words,  rich  in 
tannin.  Tho  birch,  {Betula  nigta,  L.,)  in  fact  all  of  our  species, 
no  doubt,  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  the  gummy,  oily  sub- 
stance peculiar  to  the  B.  alba  of  England.  The  flowers  of  the 
latter  are  tighly  odoriferous,  and  the  oil  is  collected.  The  bark 
is  also  used  by  the  tanner.  Eussia  skins  are  said  to  bo  tanned 
with  it,  hence  the  peculiar  odor.  Our  species  of  birch  may  no 
doubt  be  used  for  similar  purposes,  I  have  little  doubt,  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  possession  of  an  astringent  and  oOy,  resinous 
principle,  that  a  tincture  of  the  catkins  would  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent astringent,  stimulating  diuretic,  to  be  used  in  gleet,  gon- 
orrhcea,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus. 
Birch  wine  is  also  made  in  England  from  the  sap  of  the  bireb. 
The  papeiy  sheets  of  birch  bark  were  used  as  a  writing  material. 

UETICACB.E.     (The  Nettle  Tribe.) 

DWAEF  STING-raG  NETTLE,  (^Urtica  urens,  L.)  Intro- 
duced, Grows  around  Beaufort;  collected  in  Fairfield  District; 
Ell.  says  at  St.  Mary's,  G-eorgia;  vicinity  of  Cliarleston;  H".  C. 
EI.  February. 

Murray's  App.  Med.  iv,  592;  Bull.  Plantes,  Yen.  de  France, 
170.  It  causes  an  excessive  discbarge  of  urine,  and  Serapion 
said  that  thirty  grains  of  it  would  purge.  In  the  Supplement 
to  the  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  by  Mer,  and  de  L.,  1846,  p.  719,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  remarkable  htemostatic  virtues  of  this 
and  the  JJ.  dioica,  also  found  in  South  Carolina.  It  had  origi- 
nally obtained  some  favor  in  this  respect,  and  was  used  by 
Sydenham,  but  had  for  a  long  time  fallen  into  disrepute.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  M.  Guinestet  to  restore  the  public  confi- 
dence in  it;  and  it  is  now  Spoken  favorably  of  by  Chomel,  Lange 
and  Desbois.  Guinestet  advises  it  in  hemorrhage,  and  reports 
five  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  in  which  bleeding  was  in- 
stantly arrested ;  two  to  four  ounces  of  tho  juice  were  given, 
taken  internally  and  in  the  form  of  injection.  It  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  spitting  of  blood  and  epistaxis,  and 
cases  of  two  ruonths  duration  were  cured.  The  objections  of 
others  who  were  not  so  successful  have  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, its  pretended  therapeutic  action  being  denied  by  Drs. 
Easciakewies  and  Fiard,  who  report  a  case  of  poisoning  from 
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the  internal  use  of  two  ounces  of  the  concentrated  decoction. 
The  supportera  hav«  produced  well  sustained  arguments  de- 
stroying the  force  of  these  statements ;  and  Merat  himself  speaks 
favorably  of  it  in  an  official  report  made  to  the  Academy,  and 
published  in  the  Bull,  de  Therap.;  he  furnishes  a  case  of  nasa! 
hemorrhage,  oceurring  in  a  girl  who  was  giving  birth  to  a  child, 
and  who  was  at  the  same  time  flooding,  both  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  with  the  juice  of  this  plant,  when  every- 
thing else  had  failed.  Many  others  have  used  it  with  very 
favorable  results  in  this  and  in  leucorrhcea.  "  Sperone,"  adds 
the  author  of  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.,  "  que  I'experiehce  con- 
flrmera  cea  henreux  resultats."  See  Amusat's,  Chevalier's  and 
Herat's  Rapport  "  sur  I'emploi  du  sue  d'ortie  comme  antihem- 
orragique,"  made  in  1846,  in  the  Bull,  de  I'Aead.  Eoyale  de 
Med.  ix,  1015.  Dr.  Menieueci,  of  Rome,  introduces  into  the 
vagina  a  sponge  soaked  in  the  juice ;  and  it  may  be  at  the  same 
time  administered  internally.  See  Abeilhe  Medicals,  Mai,  1846. 
M.  G-uinMtot  attributes  its  haemostatic  virtues  to  a  constituent 
which  coagulates  milk  in  the  same  way  that  poisons  do.  See  a 
letter  of  Merat,  relating  a  ease  of  uterine  hemorrhage  existing 
for  two  months,  which  was  cured  by  the  juice  of  the  JJ.  dioica 
{in  French.)  Idem,  x,  364,  1846;  M6r.  and  de  L.  vi,  875;  Jour- 
nal de  Med.  vi,  492.  By  analysis,  it  contains  a  carbonate,  am- 
monia, chlorophyl,  mucus,  black  coloring  matter,  gallic  acid, 
tannin  and  nitrate  of  potash,  less  abundant  than  in  the  U.  dioica, 
(which  sec.) 

Induced  by  these  notices  to  test  it  myself,  I  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  quantity  of  the  U.  urens  from  Fairfield  District,  S.  C. 
Assisted  by  Dr.  E,  A.  Kinloch,  of  Charleaton,  1  proceeded  to  ex- 
pose and  divide  the  right  common,  carotid  arteries  of  two  sheep, 
upon  the  bleeding  orifices  of  which  was  applied  lint  covered  with 
a  sponge  soaked  in  the  cold  infusion  and  the  decoction  respect- 
ively. The  results  were  as  follows :  the  first  died  from  im^ 
proper  manipulation  ;  in  the  second,  the  bleeding  ceased  en- 
tirely— tlie  animal  was  killed,  however,  a  short  time  afterward. 
The  juice  of  the  plant  seemed  to  have  some  effect  in  coaguli 
ting  fresh  blood  poured  out  into  the  hand.  Upon  giving  the 
cold  infusion,  made  with  two  ounces  of  the  plant  to  a  pint  of 
water,  in  doses  of  a  wineglaasful  four  times  a  day,  to  a  patient 
affected  with  chronic  bfematuria,  who  had  used  tannin,  gallic 
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acid,  and  the  infusiou  of  buchu  ineflfectually,  ehe  confessed 
having  derived  decided  relief  from  it,  but  complained  of  its 
having  brought  out  an  eruption  over  the  body.  The  experi- 
ments in  both  cases  are  obviously  too  meagro  to  enable  me  to 
pronounce  positively  as  to  the  amount  of  power  the  plant 
possesses.  Dr.  W.  B,  Johnson,  of  Marion,  Ala,,  has  found  this 
plant  very  efSoacioue  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  XI.  S.  Pisp.  from 
N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  vi,  452.  The  irritant  effect  of  the 
nettle  applied  to  the  skin  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of 
free  formic  acid  in  the  sharp  hairs.  U;  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed.,  from 
Am.  J.  Pharm.  xxii,  181.  Celsus  employed  the  Urtica  in  para- 
lysis. De  Re  Medica,  i.  iii,  27  ;  Bull.  dos.  Sci.  Med.  ix,  77.  Flag- 
ellation with  the  branches,  which,  it  is  well  known,  contain 
stings  which  produce  great  irritation,  followed  by  inflammation, 
has  been  recommended  for  bringing  out  entaneoas  and  febrile 
eruptions,  as  in  scarlatina,  in  apoplexy,  in  inBensibilitj  of  organs, 
in  poisoning  by  opium,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  fact  where- 
ever  a  powerful  external  stimulating  revulsive  is  required.  For 
this  purpoao  it  has  even  been  employed  in  the  algid  period  of 
incurable  ebolera  morbus.  Dr.  Marchand,  Seauco  de  I'Acad. 
Eoy.  de  Med.  ii,  July,  1832;  J.  Stevoght,  Diss,  de  Urtica,  1707; 
J.  Franeus,  Tractatus  Singnlaris  de  Urtica  Urentc,  etc.  Dillong, 
1726.  Both  this  and  the  U.  dioioa  are  found  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  I  would  invite  further  and  particular  examination 
into  properties  which  are  of  so  valuable  a  description.  I  obseiwe 
no  notice  of  these  experiments  in  the  American  works.  The 
minute  structure  of  the  sting  is  said  to  be  very  curious. 

COMMON  OB  BED  DEAD  NETTLE,  {nrtica  dioica,  L.) 
Grows  along  roads  and  fences ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     PI.  Aug. 

Dem.  Elem.  de  Bot.  iii,  338.  It  is  applied  extensively  as  a 
stimulating  and  anti-aeptie  astringent  and  detersive,  the  herb 
and  seed  being  used ;  the  decoction  is  also  alluded  to  in  this 
work  as  being  used  in  hemorrhage,  bloody  urine,  etc.  Urtica- 
tion  with  this  also  was  employed  in  rheumatiem,  paralysis, 
etc.  (See  U.  urens.')  The  root  is  advised  in  jaundice  and 
nepiiritic  diseases.  Fl.  Scotica,  57.  A  rennet  was  made  with  a 
strong  decoction.  One  quart  of  salt  was  added  to  three  pints  of 
the  decoction,  and  boiled  for  use,  a  spoonful  of  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  coagulate  a  large  quantity  of  milk.  Stearns,  in  the  Am. 
Herbal.  136,  refers  to  its  usein  jaundice,  nephritic  disorders,  and 
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in  hemorrhage.  "The  juiee  snuffed  up  the  nose  stopa  k 
and  a  loaf  put  on  the  tongue,  and  pressed  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  will  aoewer  the  same  purpose."  Thornton's  Fam, 
Herbal.  Linnseus,  in  his  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  511,  alludes  to  its  em- 
ployment in  hemorrhage  ;  it  was  considered  iithontripic  and  em- 
menagogae,  and  adapted»to  those  in  whom  the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis  prevailed;  all  of  which  opinions  I  quote,  as  coming 
from  old  authors.  "Steel  dipped  in  the  juiee  becomes  more 
flexible."  The  seeds  produce  an  oil,  which,  taken  in  moderate 
quantities,  excites  the  system,  especially  "  les  plaisirs  de  V amour." 
Tweuty  or  thirty  grains  of  those  induce  vomiting,  and  a  few  of 
them,  taken  daily,  are  said  to  reduce  excessive  corpulency.  Mer, 
and  de  L.  Diet.  de.  M.  Med.  vi,  613.  By  Salladin's  analysis,  in 
Journal  de  Uhim.  Med.  vi,  492,  the  plant  contains  nitrate  of 
lime,  hydroehlorate  of  soda,  phosph.  potash,  acetate  of  iime,  lig- 
neous matter,  with  silicate  and  oxalate  of  iron.  Pallas,  Voyage, 
i,  700;  Grmelin,  Flora  Siberica,  ii;  Matidole,  Comm,  560.  It  is 
said  that  animals  which  feed  on  the  plant  become  both  fatter 
and  stronger.  Mem.  de  Hsorlem,  xxvi.  The  stalks  have  a  fibre 
like  hemp,  and  have  been  employed  for  making  cordage ;  the 
root  boiled  in  alum  will  dye  a  yellow  color.  See  Hookc's  Mi- 
cvoscop.  Diss,  xxii,  12,  and  G-uettard,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Soi.  de 
Paris,  1751,  350,  for  a  description  of  the  structure  of  the  sting, 
and  the  Petersburg  Journal,  1778,  370,  for  a  notice  of  the  value 
of  the  stalks  in  making  ropes  and  paper.  The  TJ.  8.  lliep.,  1303, 
barely  notices  the  plant.  Late  experiments  may  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  its  indefatigable  authors. 

The  nettle  plants  are  known  to  be  closely  allied  to  those  bear- 
ing textile  fibres,  and  indeed  thread  can  be  made  from  all.  the 
netdea.  Bxperimenta  may  be  made  in  the  Southern  States  upon 
the  yield  of  fibre  from  the  Urtica  urena  and  dioica,  which  grows 
spontaneously.  Boiling  in  alkaline  solutions  and  lime  water  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  such  plants.  See  next  article, 
Eamie ;  also,  "  Apocynum." 

The  common  nettle,  remarks  Mr.  Lawson,  who  ranks  it  with 
flax,  hemp,  cotton,  phormium  and  other  fibre-yielding  economical 
plants,  has  been  long  known  as  affording  a  large  proportion  of 
fibre,  which  has  not  only  been  made  into  ropes  and  cordage,  but 
also  into  sewing  thread  and  beautiful  white  linen-like  cloth  of 
superior  quality.     The  fibre,  he  adds,  is  easily  separated  from 
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other  parts  of  the  stalk,  without  their  uudorgoing  the  processes 
of  watering  and  bleaching,  although  by  such  the  labornecessary 
for  that  purpose  is  coneiderably  lessened.  Like  those  of  many 
other  common  plants,  the  superior  merits  of  this  generally  ac- 
counted troublesome  weed  have  hitherto  been  much  over- 
looked— quoted  by  Wilson  in  Eural  Cyc.  It  is  stated  that  the 
roots  possess  astringent  and  diuretic  properties,  and  have  been 
found  serviceable  in  poultices  for  tumors  and  decoctions  for 
other  complaints.  The  leaves,  chopped  up  with  meal  or  with 
boiled  potatoes,  are  used  for  feeding  ducklings,  young  turkeys 
and  full  grown  poultry,  especially  in  wintei",  and  are  said  to  pro- 
mote the  laying  of  eggs.  Nettles  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  greens.  Laborers  use  the  young  tops 
of  nettles  as  a  pleasant,  nourishing  and  mildly  aperient  potherb, 
either  in  soups  or  in  accompaniment  with  salt  beef  or  pork, 
Bural  Cyc. 

In  China  they  use  the  Neiigherry  Nettle  called,  also, "  vegeta- 
ble wool,"  Urtica  heterophylla,  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse,  stiff 
fabrics.  It  possesses  a  bright  stiflhesa  like  coarfie  mohair,  and  ie 
capable  of  being  dyed.  The  bark  of  the  young  wood  steeped  in 
water,  renders  easy  the  separation  of  the  fibre.  P.  O.  liep, 
Agricult.,  1867. 

EAMIB,  OniNA  GEASS,  {Bcehmeria  tenaeissima,  Scehmeria 
nivea.^ 

This,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  Mexican  plant,  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  belongs  to  tho  Nettle  family,  (order 
Vrticacece,')  which  has  markedly  strong  fibres.  It  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  Cotton,  and  successfully 
nsed  in  the  raanu&cture  of  cambrics  and  other  fine  stuffs.  No 
mention  of  it  is  made  by  Merat,  Griffith  or  other  writers  whom 
I  have  consulted. 

Some  years  since  a  new  substitute  for  cotton  was  thus  referred 
to  by  a  Paris  correspondent;  "Great  excitement  prevails  in 
those  manufacturing  districts  of  Prance  where  cotton  is  most 
used,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Bubatitute  for  it.  This  is 
the  China  grass  of  white  Urtica,  (nettle  weed,)  which  may  be 
cultivated  cheaply  in  all  parts  of  France.  The  experiments 
with  this  new  textile  fibre  have  been  going  on  for  a  year  or 
more  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  committee  appointed 
by  the  Cbumber  of  Commerce  of  Eouen.     And  this  committee. 
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with  the  weed,  tho  raw  fibre,  and  various  Bpoeimens  of  woven 
and  colored  and  uncolored  clothes  in  hand,  bave  shown  to  the 
Chamber,  beyond  all  q^neation,  that  the  substitnte  is  a  genuine 
one  in  every  point.  They  declare,  without  reservation,  that 
none  of  the  qualities  of  cotton  are  wanting." 

I  obtaJQ  the  following  from  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day  : 
"  The  Mexican  plant,  wbich  is  spoken  of  of  late,  as  possibly  a 
rival  to  the  cotton  plant,  is  slowly  making  itself  known  to  the 
world  of  commerce.  In  New  Orleans  the  Ramie  fibre  is  begin- 
ning to  become  an  article  of  trade,  and  a  demand  for  the  fibre 
is  also  springing  up  in  the  West.  Of  the  merits  of  Ramie,  it  is 
stated  to  be  as  good  as  linen  cambric  or  silk." 

Another  journal,  (1868,)  mentions  that  "at  an  agricultural 
fair  recently  held  in  Alabama,  it  was  one  of  the  special  features 
of  the  exhibition.  Its  fibres  are  said  to  be  much  finer  and 
stronger  than  the  beet  flax;  that  they  are  as  fine  as  aoa  island 
cotton,  and  that,  after  cleansing,  they  become  very  soft  and 
white,  and  take  colors  as  readily  as  the  finest  wool  or  silk. 
Several  articles  of  clothing  made  trom  this  fabric  were  exhibited 
at  the  fair  referred  to,  and  were  particularly  noticed  for  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  material.  Its  cultivation  has  been 
successful  on  a  number  of  plantations  in  Alabama. 

"  Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  in  March, 
1867,  the  Bamie  has  excited  much  interest  among  European 
manufacturers.  The  supply  from  the  Bast  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  fill  the  demand,,  and  unequal  to  the  fibre  here  produced  in 
quality ;  they  are,  therefore,  very  de.'sirous  of  seeing  it  success- 
fully cultivated  in  some  country  where  tho  yield  will  be  large 
and  regular.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Southern  States  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  Ramie,  which  requires 
a  looae,  sandy  soil  and  temperate  climate.  In  any  of  the  Cotton 
States  Ramie  can  be  harvested  at  least  three  times  a  year ;  each 
harvest  or  cutting  will  produce  between  nine  and  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds,  making  an  average  annual  crop  of  about  three 
thousand  pounds  of  crude  unprepared  fibre,  worth  at  present  in 
Europe  ten  cents  specie  per  pound;  in  preparing  the  fibre  for 
manufacturing  purposes  it  loses  about  one-half,  and  incroawes  in 
value  to  sixty-five  cents  per  pound.  The  fibi'e,  when  prepared 
for  the  spinner,  is  beautifully  white,  soft  and  glossy,  closely  re- 
sembling floss  silk  in  appearance;  it  is  much  stronger  than  the 
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best  flax,  and  readily  receives  tlio  most  difficult  dyes  without  in- 
jury to  its  strength  or  lustre." 

Mr.  F.  T.  Knapp,  who  has  an  extensive  plantation  of  it  m  St, 
Bernard's  Parish,  La.,  thinks  it  best  in  its  propagation :  "  To  bed 
np  the  earth  in  beds  of  about  live  or  six  feet  width,  and  to  mat- 
lay  the  stalks,  when  mature,  in  two  rows,  a  foot  apart,  and  to 
save  the  roots  for  sale.  The  stalks  are  laid  longitudinally,  lap- 
ping one  another  part  of  the  way,  and,  by  having  two  rowa,  if 
some  miaa  in  one  row,  the  probability  is  that  others  will  come  up 
in  the  other  row,  so  as  to  make  it  continuous  in  the  beds. 
When  those  plants  come  up  and  mature,  the  first  growth  reach- 
ing about  two  and  a  half  feet,  he  will  layer  them  down,  and 
thus  have  the  whole  bed  grow  np  thick  and  high,  like  that  we 
have  just  described. 

"Of  the  productiveness  of  the  Eamie  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
nor  of  its  thorough  seearity  and  safety  in  this  climate  and  as 
far  north  aa  Tennessee.  The  fibre  can  be  cleansed  and  prepared 
as  readily  aa  that  of  hemp  or  linen,  and  as  it  is  equal  to  the 
latter  in  fineness,  and  far  superior  to  it  in  iustre,  almost  equalling 
silk,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  take  the  lead  of 
cotton  in  the  world's  market." 

I  obtain  a  recent  account  of  the  Cultivation,  etc,  of  this  plant: 

The  Mamie  Plant. — The  ramie,  standing  single,  is  inclined  to 
make  many  side-shoots  or  laterals,  which  is  especially  the  case 
the  first  season.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  once  or  twice  cut  down, 
close  to  or  rather  about  one  inch  under  the  ground,  and  the 
roots  have  become  stronger,  a  large  number  of  rafcoons  will 
sprout  from  the  roots  and  bulbouns,  and  few  or  no  side-shoots 
w^ill  show  themselves.  The  shoots  or  ratoons  from  the  roots 
will  stand  close  and  push  each  other  up.  These  close  standing 
shoots  contain  the  beat  fibre  ;  they  are  hollow,  almost  as  much 
80  as  cane.  As  soon  as  the  fibre  has  the  proper  strength  the 
stem  begins  to  color  a  little  darker  near  the  ground.  The  size 
which  the  plants  reach  in  a  certain  time  varies  according  to 
richness  and  kind  of  soil,  as  well  as  weather  and  mode  of  culti- 
vation. As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  ae  soon  as  the  steins 
have  reached  a  little  more  than  four  feet,  the  fibre  will  be  of 
good  CLuality,  but  does  not  get  hurt  if  left  uncut  till  it  reaches 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  length. 

Gylture.—lt  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  hiivc  the 
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piece  of  land  intended  for  the  rainio  deeply  cultivated;  sub- 
soiled  to  fourteen  inches  would  not  be  too  deep,  and  this  is  the 
most  laboriooB  work  in  the  whole  cultivation.  The  first  year 
weeds  have  to  be  cut  out,  but  this  will  give  but  little  trouble. 
The  second  year  the  plant  will  have  ho  many  ratoons  that  other 
plants  will  have  no  room  to  vegetate.  Prom  this  time  the  culti- 
vation will  give  very  little  trouble,  except  one  plowing  be- 
tween the  rows  early, in  the  spring  and  after  each  cutting,  and 
manure  over  the  fields  during  the  winter  season.  The  field 
ought  to  be  laid  off  in  pieces  of  about  twenty  rows  in  width, 
and  a  passage  left  for  a  cait  or  wagon.  The  rows  ought  to  be 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  half  that  dis- 
tance. When  the  field  is  ready  for  planting,  a  furrow  is  made 
every  four  feet,  about  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  in  these 
furrows  the  plants  are  placed,  with  little  more  cai'e  than  negroes 
plant  sweet  potatoes.  The  furrows  ought  to  be  made  so  that 
the  rain  will  not  stand  too  long,  yet  all  heavy  washing  ought  to 
be  prevented.  Hooted  plants  as  well  as  layers  ought  to  bo 
covered  with  earth  nearly  to  the  top  j  roots  ought  to  be  covered 
with  earth  two  or  three  inches  deep.  In  case  some  plants  or 
roots  should  not  grow,  the  vacancies  should  be  filled  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  always  the  best  plants  taken  for  this  purpose,  so  as 
to  get  an  even  growing  field.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
reached  seven  to  eight  inches  in  height,  they  should  be  topped 
(as  in  the  nursery)  to  force  out  side-shoots.  When  these  latter 
are  grown  to  about  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  the  plant  has  a 
kind  of  bushy  appearance;  then  the  plant  is  hilled  nearly  to  the 
top.  It  is  now  left  to  grow  until  it  has  reached  nearly  the 
height  of  three  feet,  when  it  is  cut  down  even  with  the  ground, 
or  better,  one  inch  below.  The  fibre  of  this  first  growth  c»n  be 
used,  but  is  not  perfect  yet,  because  the  roots  and  bulbs  are  not 
large  enough,  and  there  are  as  yet  too  many  side-shoots. 

A  few  days  after  this  cutting,  a  great  many  ratoons  will  make 
theirappearanceon  the  surface.  The  whole  work  now  consists 
in  keeping  out  all  weeds.  The  second  growth  will  be,  under 
similar  circumstances,  a  great  deal  more  rapid  than  the  first 
was  and  can  be  cut  when  about  four  feet  high  ;  each  growth 
will  have  fewer  side-shoots  and  soon  they  will  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  planting  in  the  field  ought  to  be  done  in  the  spring 
but  can  be  continued  until  the  beginning  of  September.     Those 
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■whicli  are  planted  late  slioald  be  covered  in  winter  with  straw 
or  leaves,  because  thej  are  too  young  and  tender  to  resist  se- 
vere frosts.  Those  planted  early  in  spring  and  summer  do  not 
need  any  protection,  as  they  will  make  roots  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  deep.  All  refuse  matter  falling  off  in  cleaning  the 
fibre  ought  to  be  fed  or  cared  and  put  in  the  barn  for  winter 
use.  All  the  manure  coming  from  ihe  plant  ought  to  be  care- 
fully gathered  and  put  back  on  the  field.  In  this  way,  such  a 
field  will  give  a  rich  return  for  many  years  without  need  of 
being  replanted.  The  experience  in  regard  to  soil  is  yet  limited, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  rich  sandy  loam  suite  the  plant  very 
well.  The  plant  can  be  grown  so  far  north  as  the  earth  does 
not  freeze  more  than  four  inches  deep  in  winter.  The  best  por- 
tions of  this  oountiy  will  be  the  southern  part  of  Texas,  and  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida. 

Use  of  the  Mamie. — The  ramie  is  useful  in  two  ways.  It  con- 
tains, first,  a  silk-like  fibre  of  uncommon  strength  and  fineness; 
and,  second,  the  refuse  farniabes  an  excellent  food  for  stock, 
which  in  quantity  compares  favorably  with  clover.  The  fibre 
wiil  not  only  replace  the  cotton,  but  is  bound  to  be  a  strong 
rival  to  flax.  In  strength  its  fibre  is  nearest  to  silk,  and  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  little  more  experience  and  intelligence  brought 
into  requisition,  by  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the  tex- 
tile, it  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  eiik. 

Suppose  this  plant  to  have  none  of  this  useful  fibre,  its  culti- 
vation would  be  of  immense  value  as  food  for  stock,  in  a  great 
many  portions  of  the  South.  Another  most  important  point  in 
introducing  the  ramie  here,  is  its  easy  cultivation.  The  first 
year  it  requires  no  more  work  thtwi  sweet  potatoes,  and  then 
the  main  work  is  in  harvesting.  The  quantity  of  fibre  will  be 
more  and  the  price  double  that  of  cotton. 

In  case  a  field  should  be  plowed  up  after  a  series  of  years 
for  some  other  purpose,  then  the  roots  and  bulbs  will  make  ex- 
cellent food  for  hogs,  or  can  bo  manufactured  into  a  durable 
dye. 

The  fences  have  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  because  if  cows  and 
hogs  are  once  accustomed  to  it,  they  will  break  down  a  poor 
fence  to  get  to  it.  During  the  winter  cowa  can  be  turned  into 
raniio  fields,   but  hogs  and  horses  should  be  kept  out.    So  far 
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this  plant  has  no  destructive  enemies.  The  so-called  nettle 
worm  makes  its  appearance  some  seasons,  but  never  hurts  the 
fibre ;  it  is  satisfied  with  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  is  in 
this  waj  harmless.  Besides,  if  they  were  as  destructive  as  the 
cotton  worm  they  could  not  injure  the  crop  very  much,  as  each 
cutting  is  matured  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

The  plants  attain  a  height  of  twelve  feet  and  grow  very 
thickly  togethei'.  I  have  examined  specimens  of  the  fibre 
which  were  several  feet  in  length — 'whito,  glossy  and  fine.  In 
the  Patent  Office  Kep.,  244,  1855,  is  an  aceoant  of  its  value  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  with  a  reference  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Eoyle  and 
Dr.  Roxburgh's  Treatises  on  the  Oriental  Fibres:  Dr.  Boyle 
says  that  the  China  grass  cloth  is  madefrom  this  plant  and  that 
the  fibre  has  sold  in  England  at  from  £80  to  £120  a  ton. 

In  an  article  in  P.  O.  Eep.  Agrieult.,  1867,  it  is  stated  that  the 
£.  candieans  is  also  uaod.  The  plants  have  been  raised  in 
Washington  from  the  seeds,  which  should  he  protected  from  the 
Ban. 

LOW  NBTTLB,  {Fitma  pumila,  Gray.  Urtica  pumila,  L.) 
Grows  in  wet  soils,  vicinity  of  Charleston;  Eichland ;  P!a.  PL 
Sept. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.,  572.  This  is  quite  smooth;  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  application  to  inflamed  parts,  and  to  relieve  the 
eruption  caused  by  the  Rhus.  Griffith  invites  further  investi- 
gation. 

PELTITOEY,  {Panetaria  Pennsylvanica,  Muhl.)  Growing 
in  the  upper  districts  of  S.  and  N.  C;  with  P,  debUis,  Forat,  and 
P.  Floridana,  Nntt,  growing  in  Fla.,  should  be  examined  for  the 
possession  of  sulphur,  as  some  species  are  said  to  contain  more 
sulphur  than  any  other  plants.  Planche,  Jovirn.  de  Pharm.  viii, 
367;  Griffith. 

HEMP,  {Cannabis  sativa.)  Ex.  B"at.  Cultivated  in  the  upper 
districts. 

The  value  of  this  plant  for  manufacturing  purposes,  for 
making  ropes  and  cordage,  is  well  known.  It  may  become  a 
most  important  question  whether  or  not  we  can  raise  it  in  the 
Atlantic  States  with  as  much  profit  as  in  Kentucky,  or  to  repay 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  juice  of  the  plant,  as  cultivated  here,  possesses  the 
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intoxicating  properties  of  the  East  India  specroa,  (G  Indica,) 
tliough  it  has  beoo  asserted  that  "water  in  which  it  is  soaked 
beeomes'vioiently  poisonous."  See  a  paper  in  Patent  Office 
.  Eeports,  1848,  p.  574,  from  the  Loaisville  Journal,  containing  a 
full  description  of  varieties,  mode  of  prodnction,  and  prepara- 
tion of  hemp.  Count  Chaptal  says,  in  his  Chemistry  applied 
to  Agriculture,  that  M.  Proust  had  determined,  after  numeroaa 
experiments,  that  the  stalk  of  hemp  furnished  the  best  charcoal 
for  the  manufaetnrc  of  gunpowder — better  than  the  willow. 
From  the  seeds  is  extracted  an  oil,  generally  employed  by 
painters.  The  flue  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  burning  in  chambers,  as  it  is  perfectly  limpid,  and 
poHseasea  no  smoU.  The  Eiisaians  and  Poles,  even  of  the  higher 
class,  bruise  or  roast  the  seeds,  mix  them  with  salt,  and  eat 
them  on  bread.  It  expels  vermin  from  plantations  of  cabbages 
if  planted  on  the  borders  of  floldBj  if  planted  with  that  vege- 
table, no  caterpillar  will  infest  it.  Willich's  Dom.  Eno.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  from  two  to  three  bushels 
per  acre,  either  broadcast,  and  hoeing  out  the  plants  to  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  or  by  the  drill,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  inches.  In  the  autumn  the  plants  are  pulled, 
the  male  plants  first,  and  the  female  plants  six  or  seven  weeks 
afterward,  when  they  have  ripened  their  seed.  Thae  there  are 
two  harvests  of  the  hemp  crop.  The  male  plants  are  readily 
known  by  their  faded  flowers,  and  yellowish  color.  They  are 
then  tied  in  small  bnndles  and  carried  to  the  pool,  where  they 
are  to  be  steeped.  Hemp,  like  flax,  poisons  the  water  in  which 
it  is  steeped.  The  same  process  is  followed  when  the  female 
plants  are  pulled ;  only  these,  before  they  are  steeped,  have 
their  seeds  beaten  out. 

The  process  of  steeping  commonly  lasts  four  or  five  days,  and 
is  continued  until  the  outside  coat  of  the  hemp  readilj'  sepa- 
rates. It  is  then  carefully  and  evenly  spread  on  some  grass 
tnrf,  where  it  remains  for  three  or  four  weeks,  being  turned 
over  about  twice  every  week,  by  which  the  decomposition  of 
the  woody  part  of  the  stem  is  materially  accelerated.  It  is 
next  carried  to  the  barn,  where  it  is  bruised  by  the  brake,  a 
machine  constructed  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  then  bound  up  into 
bundles,  and  carried  to  market.  (Low's  Prac.  Agr.  p.  348.) 
There  is  a  paper  on  a  species  of  African  hemp  by  Mr.  A.  Hunter, 
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(Trans.  High,  Soc.  vol,  iii,  p.  87 ;)  Others  on  the  cultivation  of 
bemp  in  America,  by  Mr.  W.  Tonge,  (Ann.  of  Agv,  vol.  xxiii, 
p.  1 ;)  in  Italy,  (ibid.  vol.  svi,  p.  439,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  216,)  and  in 
Catalonia.  (Ibid.  vol.  viii,  p.  243.)  It  seeme  that  100  parte  of 
Indian  hemp-eeed  yield  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  oil,  (Com.  Agr. 
Asiat.  Soc.  1838,  p.  69.)     See  flax. 

Among  our  native  substitutes  for  hemp  are  the  Apocynum 
eannabinum  ;  the  Canada  Golden  Rod,  {Solidago  canadensis,)  L., 
(iS.  procera,  of  EU.;)  the  Sunflower  {Helianthus)  affords  single 
filaments,  which  are  said  to  be  as  thick  and  as  strong  as  small 
packthread ;  also  onr  j^sclepias  Synaca,  Urtica  dioica  aud 
Yucca  filamentosa  or  bear-grass.  See  these  plants.  Elliott  eays 
that  bear-grass  possesses  the  strongest  fibre  of  any  vegetable 
whatsoever.  Its  roots  are  extensive,  and  bear  transplanting. 
See  Prep,  of  Hemp,  Farmer's  Encyo.  See,  also,  flies  of  the 
Kentucky  Farmer.  Paper  is  made  of  waste  hemp,  w^hitened. 
The  seeds  afford  an  oil,  which,  boiled  in  milk,  is  recommended 
against  coughs,  and  is  also  said  to  be  useful  in  incontinence  of 
urine.  In  India  an  intoxicating  lic[Hor  is  made  from  the  leaves, 
resembling  opium  in  its  eflrects. 

HOP,  (Sumulus  lupulus,  L.)  Grows  in  the  mountains  of 
South  Carolina  (Dr.  MeBride)  and  on  the  Mississippi,  and  gen- 
erally cultivated  in  Southern  States. 

Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  M6d.  185 ;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med, 
i,  348,  and  ii,  456 ;  Eh.  M.  Med.  ii,  55;  TJ,  S.  Disp.  374;  Big. 
Am.  Med.  Bot,  ii,  163;  Preake,  Med.  Phys.  Journal,  xiil,  432; 
Thompson's  Lond,  Bisp.  200;  Bigsby,  Lond,  Med,  Eepoa.  v,  97; 
Bryorly's  Inaug.  Diss.  Phil.  An.  1803 ;  Ives  in  Silliman'a  Jour- 
nal, ii,  302 ;  Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal.  820.  This  plant  is  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  some  narcotic  power.  According  to  Dr. 
Latham,  an  infusion  of  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  laudanam.  It 
is  employed  in  doses  of  one  and  a  half  drachms  in  allaying  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  phthisis.  It  augments  the  secretions, 
removes  pain  and  irritability,  and  induces  sleep.  Dr.  Maton, 
Fell.  Eoy.  Soc.  Coll.  Phys.,  says  that  large  doses  produce  head- 
ache.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  epeeifle  in  removing  asthmatic 
pains,  without  increasing  the  secretions.  Mer.  and  de  L,  Diet. 
deM,  Med,  iii,  644;  Pliny,  lib.  xxi,  c.  15;  Flore  Med.  iv,  196. 
It  is  given  with  good  effect  as  a  stomachic,  in  inappetency  and 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs.     Mat.  Med.  Indioa,  120;  Bull. 
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des.  Sci.  Med.  xvi,  145;  JouTnal  dos  Sei.  Med,  xli,  376;  Bdinb. 
Journal,  iv,  23;  Dips.  Medici  de  Humnli  modiei  viribus  medicis, 
Edinb.  1803;  Bromelius,  "  Lupulogia,"  Stockholm,  1687;  Obs. 
of  Preake  on  the  Hop,  Lond.  Iiupulin,  obtained  from  it,  is  said 
to  diminish  the  force  of  the  pulse.  See  Journal  de  Chim.  M^d 
ii,  527 ;  Journal  de  Pharm.  viii,  228  and  330.  In  tbe  Supplem 
to  M.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med.  1846,  a  case  is  reported  of  i 
girl  being  poisoned  by  the  hop.  Eov.  Scientiflque,  Mars,  1S45 
Journal  de  Pharm.  Mars,  1842.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  hop 
poultice  in  allaying  pain,  applied  over  tbe  part.  Its  domestic 
value  in  preparing  the  liquor  known  as  yeast  is  obvious,  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes  where  fermentation  ia  to  be  established 
in  the  manufacture  of  many  alcoholic  drinks  and  malt  liquors. 
The  medicinal  propoi-tios  of  the  hop  arc  said  to  depend  upon 
the  lupulin,  a  peculiar  reainous  secretion  contained  in  the  glands, 
which  ia  obtained  by  threshing  and  sifting  the  strobiles.  By 
analysis  it  consists  of  volatile  oil,  bitter  principle,  or  lupulin, 
resin,  etc.;  when  administered  internally,  this  has  all  the  good 
effects  of  the  hop;  given  in  pill,  in  doses  of  sis  to  ten  grains, 
or  in  tincture  in  those  of  a  half  to  one  drachm ;  and  it  may  also 
be  added  to  poultices,  ointments,  etc.  Ives'  Experiments;  Grif- 
fifth,  Med.  Bot.  574.  The  tincture  of  lupulin  ie  said  to  be  pref- 
erable; dose,  one  to  two  fluid  drachms.  Tbe  uses  of  the  hop 
pillow  and  the  tincture  of  hops,  as  sedatives  and  mild  narcot- 
ics, are  well  known ;  but  for  the  medicinal  application  consult 
the  various  works  on  the  Materia  Mediea. 

The  Patent  Office  Rep.  280,  1857,  contains  a  very  full  treatise 
on  the  hop,  condensed  from  various  sources — an  analysis  of  the 
plant,  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  gathering,  etc.  As  the 
raising  of  the  hop  is  of  great  importance,  I  would  refer  culti- 
vators to  this  article.  It  ia  said  .to  be  one  of  tbe  very  most 
exhausting  among  cultivated  plants,  both  in  respect  to  the  or- 
ganic and  mineral  constituents  which  it  extracts  from  tbe  soil; 
so  that  valleys  containing  tbe  debris  of  the  surrounding  country 
should  be  selected.  See,  also,  'Wilson's  Rural  Oyc,  art.  "  Hop," 
"Beer,"  "Ale,"  His  account  of  cultivation,  diseases,  etc.,  of 
the  hop  is  full  and  instructive.  The  stem  of  the  hop  contains  a 
fibre  like  hemp,  which  ia  used  in  making  a  strong  w^bite  cloth 
in  Sweden,  though  It  requires  long  steeping  to  separate  the 
fibre.     The  hop  plant  is  rich  in  tannin,  and  has  been  used  for 
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tanning:  the  ash  yields  25.  of  potash,  15.  of  lime,  magnesia, 
salt,  etc.  The  suckers  of  the  hop  are  said  to  form  an  agreeable 
vegetable  for  the  table  "when  droaaod  like  asparagus.  Honey- 
dew  is  frequent  on  hop  plants  from  the  perforations  of  the 
aphis.     It  is  said  to  be  very  abandant  on  cotton  plants. 

An  article  also  on  the  cnltivation  of  the  hop  can  bo  found  in 
Patent  Ofttce  Reports,  1864,  p.  354. 

I  quote  from  the  paper  mentioned  above  as  follows,  as  I  con- 
sider information  on  this  topic  important  ; 

The  hop  is  a  perennial  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  and  will 
grow  in  any  part  of  the  Western  States.  Its  domestic  uses  are 
so  obvious,  that  no  (arm  or  garden  should  be  without  one  or 
more  roots.  It  requires  a  rich,  deep,  mellow  soil,  with  a  dry, 
pervious,  or  rooky  sub-soil.  The  exposure  in  a  Northern  climate 
should  be  toward  the  south,  as  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  or  in  any 
well  sheltered  valley.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by 
divisions  of  the  roots ;  but  it  is  more  nsual  to  plant  the  young 
shoots  which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  stems  of  old  plants. 
These  are  laid  down  in  the  earth  till  they  strike,  when  they 
arc  cut  off  and  planted  in  a  nursery  bed.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  have  only  one  sort  of  hops  in  the  same  plat  or  field,  in  order 
that  they  may  all  ripen  at  the  same  time.  The  ground  having 
been  prepared  for  planting,  it  is  divided  by  parallel  lines  six 
feet  apart,  and  short  sticks  are  inserted  into  the  ground  along 
the  lines  at  seven  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and  so  as  to 
alternate  the  rows,  as  is  frequently  done  with  fmit  trees  and 
other  plants,  in  what  is  called  the  "  Quincutix  form."  By  this 
method  every  plant  will  be  just  seven  feet  from  each  of  its 
neighbors,  although  the  rows  will  be  only  sis  feet  apart,  and 
consequently  about  one-eighth  of  land  will  be  actually  saved,  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram  below: 


At  each  stick  a  hole  may  be  dug  two  feet  square  and  two  feet 
deep,  and  lightly  filled  with  the  earth  dug  out,  mixed  with  a 
compost  prepared  with  well  rotted  duog,  lime  and  muck.  Fresh 
dung  should  never  be  applied  to  hops.  Three  plants  are  next 
placed  in  the  middle  of  this  bole  six  inches  asunder,  forming  an 
equilateral  triangle,  A  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  greatly 
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assist  theirtakingroot,  and  they  will  soon  begio  to  show  "vines." 
Sticks  three  or  fonr  feet  long  are  then  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
the  three  plants  and  the  vines  are  tied  to  them  with  twine  or 
bass,  till  they  lay  hold  and  twine  around  them.  During  their 
growth  the  ground  should  bo  well  hoed  and  forked  up  around 
the  roots,  and  some  of  the  fine  mould  thrown  around  the  stems. 
In  favorable  seasons  a  few  hops  may  be  picked  from  these  young 
plants  in  autumn,  but  in  general  there  is  nothing  the  first  year. 
Late  in  autumn  the  ground  may  be  carefully  dxig  with  a  spade, 
and  the  earth  turned  toward  the  plants,  to  remain  during  the 
winter.  Early  in  spring  the  second  year  the  hillocks  around 
the  plants  should  be  opened,  and  the  roots  examined.  The  hist 
year's  shoots  are  then  cut  off  within  an  inch  of  the  main  stem, 
and  all  the  suckers  quite  close  to  it.  The  latter  forms  an  agree- 
able vegetable  for  the  table  when  dressed  like  asparagus.  The 
earth  is  next  pressed  round  the  roots,  and  the  parts  covered  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  A  pole  about  twelve  feet  long  is  then 
firmly  stuck  into  the  ground  near  the  plants ;  to  this  the  vines 
are  led,  and  tied  as  they  shoot,  until  they  have  taken  hold  of  it. 
If  by  accident  a  vine  leaves  the  pole  it  should  be  carefully 
brought  back  to  it,  and  tied  until  it  takes  new  hold. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett,  of  Kow  York,  says  :  "  The  manner  in  which 
I  cultivate  hops  is  as  follows;  After  plowing  the  ground  in- 
tended for  hops,  I  use  about  ten  loads  of  leacbcd  aabcs  per  acre 
for  a  top-dressing,  after  which  it  should  be  well  harrowed.  The 
rows  should  be  eight  feet  apart  and  the  hills  seven  feet  apart. 
In  setting,  a  line  is  used  with  marks  indicating  the  distance  be- 
tween the  hills.  After  the  line  is  drawn,  small  sticks  are  set  to 
each  mark.  Roots  are  to  bo  cut,  two  joints  on  each  piece,  three 
pieces  to  the  hiil;  cover  about  two  inches.  The  ground  may  bo 
planted  with  corn  the  first  year,  as  the  hops  will  not  run  until 
the  second.  It  should  be  sown  the  first  of  May  in  drills  three 
and  one-baif  feet  apart ;  sow  with  seed-drill.  The  first  year 
corn  may  be  raised;  plant  one  foot  from  the  teasel  row.  I  weed 
them  twice  the  first  year  ;  the  second  year  thoy  arc  to  be  culti- 
vated and  hoed  twice.  The  first  of  August  I  cut  such  as  are 
ripe,  which  will  be  known  by  the  shedding  of  the  blossoms.  I 
cut  at  four  different  times,  the  stems  to  be  about  four  inches 
long.  They  are  to  bo  spread  on  shelves  about  eight  inches  deep, 
one  tier  above  another.     There  should  be  a  good  circulation  of 
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air,  that  they  may  care  well.  I  paid  for  cultivating  five  acres 
forty-two  dollars  ;  paid  for  harvesting  eighty-five  dollars."  See 
a  fall  description  of  hops,  mode  of  cultivation,  preparations, 
adultoratioQS,  etc.,  io.  Johnson's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life, 
vol.  ii,  p.  36  ;  also  TJve's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
articles  "Hop,"  "Ale,"  "Boer,"  etc.  Consult  Pereira's  Mat. 
Mediea,  Chaptal's  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  Boussin- 
gault's  Treatise  on  Agriculture  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry, 
and  Thaer'8  Agriculture  for  mode  of  planting,  preparation,  etc. 
See,  also,  Phillips'  History  of  Caltivated  Vegetables. 

The  great  importance  of  cultivating  this  plant  on  a  large 
scale  for  manufiicture  of  yeast  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
people.  The  mode  of  making  hop  Beer  is  as  follows  :  For  a  half 
barrel  of  beer,  take  half  a  pound  of  hops,  and  half  a  gallon  of 
molasses.  The  latter  must  be  poured  by  itself  into  the  casks. 
Boil  the  hops,  adding  to  them,  a  teacupful  of  powdered  ginger 
in  about  a  pailful  and  a  half  of  water ;  tbat  is,  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  extract  the  virtue  of  the  hops.  "When  sufficiently 
bi-ewed,  put  it  up  warm  into  the  cask,  shaking  it  well  in  order 
to  mis  it  with  the  molasses.  Then  fill  it  up  with  water  quite 
up  to  the  bung,  which  mnst  be  left  open,  to  allow  it  to  work. 
You  must  bo  careful  to  keep  it  constantly  flUod  up  with  water 
whenever  it  works  over.  When  sufiieiently  worked  it  may  be 
bottled,  adding  a  spoonful  of  molasses  to  each  bottle.  Thorn- 
ton's Southern  Gardener. 

Ale  and  beer  can  be  made  in  the  Sonthern  States,  though  not 
with  the  same  advantage  as  in  colder  climates.  Though  without 
practical  experience,  I  am  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  de- 
sideratum is  cool  cellars.  In  the  rural  districts  what  are  called 
dry  cellars  are  constructed  in  the  clay,  just  above  the  water- 
bearing  stratum,  the  top  enclosed  or  covered  with  a  closed  house. 
The  temperatui-e  of  these  cellars  is  quite  low,  and  they  are  used 
in  keeping  milk,  butter,  melons,  cider,  etc.  I  think  their  tem- 
perature would  allow  the  manufacture  and  preservation  oi 
either  wine,  ale  or  beer.  Alo  has  been  made  near  Charleston, 
at  Mount  Pleasant ;  but  to  prevent  fermentation,  cellars  are  re 
quired.  The  reader  interested  in  the  subject  can  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  English  method  of  making  malt  liquors  in  TJre'e  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  in  Wilson's  Eural  Cycle- 
pcedia,  (art,  "Ale,")  in  Solly's  Eural  Chemistry,  p.  173,  see 
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"  Fermentation  and  Distillation ;"  also  Thornton's  Family 
Herbal.  "Mentha,"  p.  565,  Child,  on  Brewing,  and  Combrune's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Brewing.  In  England  they  use  Gert- 
tiana  latea,  purpurea  and  ruftrti  as  substitutes  for  hops.  Consult 
this  volume,  art.  "Persimmon,"  (Diospj/ros,)  "SasBafras,"  {Lau- 
rus,)  "  Blackberry  "  and  "  Cherry,"  {Cerasus,}  "  Apple,"  (Pyrws,) 
for  liquor e. 

MULEEREY,  (^Moms  alba,  L.)  Nat.  Diffused ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston.    Fl.  March. 

Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  319 ;  U.  S.  Diep.  463  ;  Dem,  Elem.  de  Bot. 
The  root  is  bitter  and  very  astringent,  and  is  useful  in  relaxed 
states  of  the  bowels,  diarrhcea,  etc.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  186. 
It  contains  myroxylic  acid  with  lime.  Turner,  640.  See  analysis 
in  the  Joarnal  de  Chim.  Med.  x,  676.  The  bark  is  a  purgative 
vermifuge,  but  is  more  important  on  account  of"  the  leaves  being 
the  favorite  food  of  the  silk-worm."  That  this  plant  is  easily 
cultivated  in  the  Southern  States  may  some  day  make  it  a  source 
of  great  profit  in  the  production  of  silk.  The  mania  may  again 
be  revived,  under  auspices  which  may  deprive  the  term  of  the 
slight  suspicion  of  reproach  which  is  attached  to  its  objects. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.,  Supplem.  1846,  496 ;  Griffith, 
Med.  Bot.  579. 

As  "  this  is  the  species  upon  which  i\iG  silk-worm  feeds,"  the 
following  brief  directions  concerning  the  manufacture  of  Silk, 
from  the  Rural  Cyc.,  may  be  useful;  and  as  the  production  of 
the  raw  ailk  is  in  the  power  of  almost  any  one,  if  the  females  of 
numerous  families  throughout  the  Southern  States  would  devote 
their  leisure  to  it,  the  aggregate  amount  of  silk  produced  would 
contribute  still  further  to  render  us  independent  as  a  people. 

After  the  worm  has  enveloped  itself  in  the  cocoon,  seven  or 
eight  days  are  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  bails  arc  gathered. 
The  next  process  is  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  chrysalides,  which 
is  done  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  by  the  boat  of  an  oven, 
or  of  steam.  Tiie  cocoons  are  next  separated  from  the  floss, 
or  loose,  downy  substance  which  envelopes  the  compact  balls, 
and  are  then  ready  to  be  reeled.  For  this  pui-pose  tbey  are 
thrown  into  a  boiler  of  hot  water  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  gum,  and  being  gently  pressed  with  a  bnish,  to  which  the 
threads  adhere,  the  reeler  is  thus  enabled  to  disengage  them. 
The  ends  of  four  or  more  of  the  threads  thus  cleared  are  passed 
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through  holes  in  an  iron  bar,  after  which  two  of  these  compound 
threads  are  twisted  together,  and  made  fast  to  the  reeh  The 
length  of  reeled  ailk  obtained  from  a  single  coeoon  varies  from 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  ;  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  twelve  pounds  of  cocoons,  the  produce  of  the  labors  of 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  worms,  which  have  consumed  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  of  mulberry  leaves,  give  one 
pound  of  reeled  silk,  which  may  be  converted  into  sixteen  yards 
of  gros  de  Naples.  Tboae  cocoons  which  have  been  perforated 
cannot  be  reeled,  but  must  be  spun  on  account  of  the  breaks  in 
the  thread.  The  produce  of  these  balls  when  worked  is  called 
fleuret.  The  raw  silk,  before  it  can  be  used  in  weaving,  must  be 
twisted  or  thrown,  and  may  be  converted  into  singles,  tram,  or 
organzine.  The  first  is  produced  merely  by  twisting  the  raw  silk 
to  give  more  firmness  to  its  texture.  Tram  is  formed  by  twist- 
ing together,  but  not  very  closely,  two  or  more  threads  of  raw 
silk,  and  usually  constitutes  the  weft  or  shoot  of  manufactured 
goods.  Organzine  is  principally  used  in  the  warp,  and  is  formed 
by  twisting  first  each  individual  thread,  and  then  two  or  more 
of  the  threads  thus  twisted,  with  the  thro  wing-mill,  The  silk 
when  thrown  is  called  hard  silk,  and  must  be  boiled  in  order  to 
discharge  the  gum,  which  otherwise  renders  it  harsh  to  the 
touch  and  unfit  to  receive  the  dye.  After  boiling  about  four 
hours  in  soaped  water,  it  is  washed  in  clear  water  to  discharge 
the  soap,  and  is  seen  to  have  acquired  that  glossiness  and  soft- 
ness of  texture  which  forms  its  principal  characteristic.  The 
yam  is  now  ready  for  weaving.  Kural  Cyc.  I  saw  in  Italy 
the  manufacture  of  silk  going  on  in  moat  of  the  large  towns, 
and  many  in  the  country  prepare  raw  silk  for  the  manufacturer 
and  weaver. 

The  successful  rearing  of  silk-worms,  remarks  Wilson,  is  a 
distinct  art,  and  requires  peculiar  attention.  They  are  subject 
to  a  variety  of  maladies.  In  many  places  it  is  usual  to  import 
the  eggs  from  some  district  that  has  acquired  reputation  for 
their  production.  These  are  packed  like  grain,  and  are  chosen 
in  the  same  manner.  The  eggs  are  in  many  places  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  human  body.  The  silk  is  contained  in  the  form 
of  a  fluid  resembling  varnish,  in  long,  cylindrical  sacks  many 
times  the  length  of  the  animal,  and  capable  of  being  unfolded 
by  immersion  in  water.     This  fiuid  is  eauily  forced  out,  and 
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advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this  circum stance  to  procure 
tbreads  much  coarser  tban  usual,  wliich  are  extremely  strong 
and  impervious  to  water.  Eural  Cjc.  At  the  agricultural 
meetings  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  articles  of  home-made 
eiik  are  occasionally  presented. 

A  correspondent  from  Sumter,  S.  C,  furnishes  the  following: 
"In  South  Carolina  silk  growing  was  successfully  and  pro- 
fitably executed.  The  mother  of  the  celebrated  Pinckne'ys  car- 
ried to  England  some  silk  produced  on  her  plantation  in  South 
Carohoa,  and  it  was  there  woven  into  tissues,  and  the  gowns 
made  of  it  were  presented  by  her  to  the  mother  of  young 
George  the  Third,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Ohesterfleld.  As  early  as 
the  year  1660,  the  silk-worms  of  Virginia  furnished  the  corona- 
tion robe  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  mulberry  was  indige- 
nous in  the  colony,  and  the  success  of  silk  industry  was  fully 
established,  until  it  yielded  to  the  tobacco  plant,  very  probably 
because  the  latter  was  found  more  profltablo  under  the  unskilled 
and  careless  labor  of  the  imported  Africans.  In  1732,  ma- 
chinery, eggs  and  trees  were  introduced  into  Georgia ;  and  in 
173 &,  Queen  Caroline,  of' England,  wore  on  a  great  State  occa- 
sion, a  beautifal  robe  of  Georgia  silk.  In  1749,  that  colony 
exported  large  quantities  of  cocoons,  and  one  large  silk  estab- 
ment  erected  in  Savannah,  received  and  used  annually  during 
the  years  1758  to  1766,  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
cocoons.  The  war  withdrew  the  fostering  care  of  the  parent 
government,  and  reduced  the  demand  for  export,  and  the  re- 
turn of  peace  found  tho  silk  business  suspended  by  cotton 
culture. 

"  In  Cowdin's  recent  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  (Cow- 
din,  U.  S,  Com.missioner  to  Paris  Exposition,)  it  is  said  that 
'  silk  husbandry  and  manufacturing  had  almost  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.' 
Since  then  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  kin- 
dred pursuits.  ]!J'6verthelesa,  they  have  always  been  prosecuted 
to  an  encouraging  extent  in  various  parts  of  Now  England, 
New  York,  Hew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Aa,  for  example, 
Mansfield,  already  referred  to,  has  done  a  large  business  in  sew- 
ing silks,  and  produced  in  1839  five  tons  of  the  raw  material. 
Washington,  Penn.,  always  kept  up  the  business.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  tho  State  Prison,  at  Auburn,  N.  T.,  in  1841 ;  and,  the 
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first  year,  the  product  of  sewing  silk  was  about  $13,000.  It 
was  steadily  increasing  in  the  country  when,  some  tweuty-flve 
years  ago,  its  growth  was  checked  by  a  disastrous  speculative 
furor  in  the  Moms  multkaulis  shrub,  which,  for  a  few  years, 
raged  throughout  the  Union  hke  an  epidemic. 

"  The  reaction  fell  heavily  upon  the  whole  business,  covering 
it  temporarily  with  odium  and  ridicule.  It  has  since  been 
slowly  recovering  from  this  season  of  delusion  and  folly. 

"  In  1840,  the  product  of  silk  raised  in  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  about  sixty  thousand  pounds,  valued  at  $ii50,000. 
In  1844,  it  had  increased  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
worth  $1,500,000.  By  the  census  of  1860,  when  the  eifects  of 
the  speculative  mania  alluded  to  had  culminated,  the  annual 
product  was  reported  at  only  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  pounds.  Then  it  began  to  revive ;  and  by  the 
census  report  of  1800,  it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing silks  was  carried  on  extensively  in  Connecticut,  ITew  Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York — the  States 
being  named  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  their  products.  The 
annual  production  in  these  States,  including  tram,  organzine, 
etc.,  was  placed  at  upwards  of  $6,000,000.  Eibbons  were  made 
to  a  small  extent,  as  were  also  silk  staffs.  But,  aside  from 
sewing  silks,  the  chief  silk  manufacture  consisted  of  ladies'  dress 
trimmings,  coach  laces,  etc.,  of  which  the  cities  .of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  are  reported  as  producing  about  $2,300,000, 

"  Since  1860,  the  business  in  all  its  departments  has  made 
steady  progress ;  and  the  current  period  is  more  favorable  than 
any  previous  one  for  its  energetic  prosecution.  Our  country  is 
specially  fitted  for  silk  culture.  The  experiments  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  proved  that  their  soil  and  climate  were  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  it.  May  we  not  hope  that  after  the  lapse  of 
eighty-five  years  it  will  be  resumed." 

From  an  Essay  on  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  SUh.  By 
H.  P.  Byram,  Brandenburg,  Meade  County,  Ky. — Experience 
of  past  ages  has  fully  proved  that  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  is  as  wel)  adapted  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  silk- 
worm and  the  production  of  silk,  as  that  of  any  other  country. 
Several  varieties  of  the  mulberry  are  indigenous  in  onr  soil, 
and  those  generally  used  in  the  native  country  of  the  silk-worm 
succeed  equally  well  in  our  own  soil  and  climate.    Hence,  from 
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the  nature  and  habits  of  American  people,  we  must  boou  be- 
come the  greatest  silk  growing  nation  on  the  earth.  The  first 
step  toward  the  production  of  silk  is  to  secure  a  supply  of 
suitable  food  for  the  ailk-worm. 

Having  tried  all  the  varieties  introduced  into  our  country,  I 
find  the  Moms  multicaulis  and  the  Canton  varieties,  all  things 
considered,  most  stiitable  for  that  purpose. 

Propagation  of  the  Mulberry. — Although  the  experience  of 
some  years  past  has  rendered  tills  subject  familiar  to  many,  yet 
those  now  most  likely  to  engage  in  the  legitimate  business  of 
silk  growing  may  be  less  acquainted  with  the  propagation  of 
the  tree.     I  eball  give  some  brief  directions  on  the  subject : 

Almost  any  soil  that  is  high  and  dry,  and  that  will  mature 
Indian  corn,  is  suitable  for  the  mulberry.  That,  however,  which 
is  inclined  to  be  light  or  sandy  is  the  best. 

The  Morus  multicaulis  may  he  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
(or  a  good  variety  may  be  raised  from,  the  seed.)  Cuttings  may 
be  of  one  or  more  buds,  planted  perpendicularly  in  a  light, 
mellow  bed  of  good  soil.  They  should  be  planted  when  the 
spring  has  fully  opened,  or  about  the  usual  time  of  planting 
com.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  rows,  about  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  the  rows  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  admit  of  thorough 
oultivatLou  with  a  plow  or  cultivator.  The  grouod  should  be 
kept  mellow  until  past  midsummer,.  Select  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  for  a  permanent  orchard.  It  would  be  well  if  broken 
up  in  the  fall,  and  again  plowed  in  the  spring,  and,  if  followed 
with  the  sub-soil  plow,  it  would  be  advantageous.  After  a 
thorough  harrowing  it  should  be  laid  off  in  rows,  each  way  eight 
feet  by  four,  with  the  plow.  The  trees  at  one  year  old  from 
the  nursery  should  be  taken  up,  the  tops  cut  off  near  the  roots, 
and  one  planted  in  each  of  the  squares  or  hills.  Having  tried 
various  methods  of  planting  and  different  distances,  I  prefer 
those  here  given.  This  will  admit  the  free  use  of  the  plow  and 
cultivator  both  ways. 

In  latitudes  north  of  38°  or  40°,  where  land  is  dear,  they  may 
be  planted  much  nearer.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cuttings 
from  old  trees  cannot  at  once  be  procured,  the  trees  from  the 
nursery  should  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  buried  in  a  cellar,  or 
upon  the  north  side  of  a  bank  or  hill,  in  alternate  layers  of  trees 
and  earth,  and  the  whole  protected  by  a  shed  from  the  rains  of 
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winter,  as  the  plants  seldom  sufficiently  mature  the  first  season 
from  the  cuttings  to  withstand  the  winters  of  a  Northern  cli- 
mate, particularly  that  portion  above  the  ground.  South  of  38° 
of  latitude  tbeso  precautions  may  not  bo  necessary. 

The  Canton  mulberry  is  a  more  hardy  kind,  resembling  in 
some  degree  tbe  varieties  known  as  the  common  Italian,  pro- 
ducing a  large,  full,  thick  leaf.  This  variety  is  propagated  from 
seed  and  from  layers,  but  does  not  readily  strike  root  from 
cuttings.  In  1838  I  procured  a  quantity  of  thia  seed  from 
Canton,  which  produced  a  variety  of  plants.  Those  producing 
the  greatest  quantity  of  frait  yield  an  inferior  leaf.  They  are 
now  propagating  this  variety  very  extensively  at  the  silk 
growing- establiatiment  at  Economy,  Pennsylvania,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  Moms  multicaidis,  constitute  the  principal 
food  used  at  this  establishment. 

The  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  seed 
washed  out  and  dried.  If  south  of  the  39th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, they  may  be  planted  the  same  season.  iKorth  of  this, 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  following  spring,  in  a  bed  of  rich 
earth  prepared  aa  for  beets  or  onions,  and  planted  in  drills  about 
eighteen  inches  apart.  Tbe  young  plauts  should  be  thinned  to 
the  distance  of  from  one  to  three  inches  from  each  otlier.  They 
ahonid  be  well  cultivated,  when  they  will  attain  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  the  first  season.  In  the  fall,  in  a  Northern 
climate,  the  young  trees  should  be  taken  up  and  protected 
during  the  winter,  as  directed  for  the  Moms  multicaulU.  [This 
is  not  necessary  in  the  Southern  States,] 

In  the  following  spring  the  branches  may  be  taken  off  near 
the  main  stem,  tbe  top  shortened,  and  the  whole  tree  planted, 
completely  covering  the  roots  and  main  stem  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep.  In  this  way  two  or  more  trees  may  be  produced 
from  each  plant.  If  a  full  supply  can  be  procured,  the  roots  of 
the  young  plants  may  at  once  be  removed  to  the  orchard.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  stand  much  nearer  than  the  multicaulis, 
leaving  only  sufficient  room  for  cultivation.  When  seed  is  re- 
quired it  would  be  well  to  plant  out  a  portion  from  the  seed-bed 
at  once,  as  standards  for  this  purpose,  always  selecting  those 
he&ringfuU  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  white  Italian 
produces  a  good,  heavy  cocoon,  and  should  always  be  used  in 
the  last  age  of  the  worms  when  other  larger-leaved  varieties 
cannot  be  obtained. 
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Cultivation. — The  mulborry  orchard  ahould  be  annitally  culti- 
vated. The  ground  kept  mellow  and  free  ffom  weeds  unlil  the 
middle  of  July,  The  fields  should  be  divided  iuto  three  equal 
parts,  and  after  the  second  aeason  from  planting,  one-third  each 
year  ahouM  be  cut  down  near  the  ground.  This  will  cause  a 
more  vigoi'oiiB  growth,  and  an  abundant  crop  of  foliage. 

Feeding  apartments. — Various  plans  have  been  proposed  and 
adopted  for  cocooneries,  or  feeding-sheds,  for  the  silk-worma, 
none  of  which,  I  think,  are  without  objection,  except  a  perfect 
laboratorj',  so  constructed  aa  to  be  able  to  fully  control  the  at- 
mosphere and  temperature  within.  This,  however,  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  require  too  much  skill  and  judgment  for 
general  adoption.  Open  or  abed-feeding  has  been  employed 
with  success  of  late  yeai-s,  and  for  general  use  may  be  the  most 
successful  for  family  establishments.  This,  however,  confines 
the  whole  busineBS,  particularly  in  the  Northern  States,  to  one 
or  two  crops  in  the  season.  South  of  Ohio  more  can  be  success- 
fully fed. 

These  sheds  may  be  cheaply  made  by  setting  some  durable 
posts  in  the  ground,  say  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  a  roof 
of  shingles  or  boards.  The  roof  should  project  two  feet  over 
the  aides.  There  should  be  some  temporary  protection  to  the 
ends  and  sides  of  the  shed  ;  perhaps  the  best  and  cheapest  can 
bo  made  of  strong  cotton  cloth,  (Osnaburg ;)  thi-ee  or  four  widths 
should  be  sewed  together,  with  small  rods  aci-oss  the  bottom, 
which  wiil  answer  as  weights,  and  also  as  rollers,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  pulley,  may  be  rolled  or  let  down  at  pleasure.  The 
width  of  the  sheds  must  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  hurdles 
or  feeding-trays  used.  The  width  that  I  have  adopted  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  length  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  feeding  contemplated, 

Where  it  is  designed  to  carry  on  an  extensive  business,  a 
building  should  be  constructed  expressly  for  the  pui-poso.  It 
should  be  on  an  elevated  situation,  convenient  to  the  mulberry 
orchard.  There  should  be  a  cellar  under  the  building.  Any 
material  commonly  used  for  building  may  be  employed.  If  of 
wood,  weather-board ed  and  plastered.  It  would  be  well  to  fill 
up  the  space  between  the  two  with  tan-bark  or  unburnt  brick, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  which  will  render  the  temperature 
more  uniform.  The  width  of  the  building  should  be  twenty  or 
twenty-eight  feet — the  former  admitting  of  two,  and  the  latter 
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of  three  double  ranges  of  hurdles  or  trays  of  snitable  size ;  the 
length  suited  to  the  extent  of  the  business  designed.  It  should 
be  two  stories  high,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  thoroughly 
ventilated.  There  should  be  two  double  doors  in  each  end,  with 
doors,  windows  and  ventilators  in  the  aides.  The  windows 
should  extend  to  near  the  tops  of  the  rooms.  There  should  be 
eliding  ventilators  near  the  floor.  The  windows  may  be  Med 
with  oiled  paper  or  cloth,  which  will  admit  the  light  and  ex- 
elude  the  sun.  It  would  also  he  important  to  have  under  each 
tier  of  hurdles,  through  the  floor,  two  planks  of  ten  inches 
width  each,  hung  with  hinges,  that  they  may  be  raised  at 
pleasure  by  a  pulley.  Also  an  upright  ventilator  on  the  roof, 
fitted  with  blinds,  through  which  a  constant  draft  may  be 
kept  up. 

In  one  end  of  the  building,  in  eacA  of  the  two  doors,  there 
should  be  a  ventilating  wheel  made  of  thin  boards  (plank) 
much  after  the  form  of  the  wheels  applied  to  the  sterns  of  our 
steam-propellers,  These  wheels  should  be  about  two  feet  in 
diameter.  They  should  be  put  in  motion  for  a  few  minutes 
every  hour,  or  oftener  in  still  weather.  Both  may  be  made  to 
turn  by  one  crank,  connecting  each  by  bands  and  whirls  to  the 
main  shaft. 

An  air-furnace,  such  as  is  now  employed  in  heating  chiii'ehes 
and  other  buildings,  should  be  constructed  in  the  cellar,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  draw  from  the  feeding-rooms  all  the  air  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  furnace.  The  air,  when  heated  in  the  cham- 
ber, should  be  conveyed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  rooms, 
in  a  sc[iiare  pipe  with  openings  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  which  should  inci'ease  in  size  as  they  recede  from  the 
furnace.  These  openings  may  be  so  connected  as  to  be  all 
closed  at  once,  or  a  valve  applied  at  the  air-chamber  may  be 
nsed  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  heated  air  when  the  tem- 
perature is  sufficiently  high  in  the  rooms,  suffering  the  hot  air 
to  escape  outside  of  the  building.  In  the  last  ages  of  the  worms 
the  furnace  will  be  found  of  great  benefit,  even  when  the  heat 
is  not  required  in  the  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  and 
consuming  the  impure  air  of  the  cocoonery. 

At  Economy,  they  not  only  make  use  of  air-furnaees,.but  in 
an  adjoining  building  they  have  a  large  air-pump  constantly  in 
operation,  connected  with  the  cocoonery  by  a  pipe  with  small 
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openings  through  the  length  of  the  tjuildiiig.  This  pump  is 
kept  in  motion  by  a  steam  engine, 

With  good  eggs,  whoa  proper  means  have  been  employed  for 
their  preservation,  and  the  feeding  apartments  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated, I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  the  worms 
have  proved  unhealthy.  From  the  eonviction  that  proper 
regard  had  not  generally  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  cocoon- 
eries, in  the  summer  of  1842  1  eornmeneed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, fay  which  I  ascertained  that  the  silk-worm  during  its  last 
age  consumed  nearly  its  own  weight  of  loaves  daily  ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  exhalations  or  imperceptible  perspiration  given 
off  in  propoTtion  to  the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  was  about 
eqaal  to  that  aacertained  to  escape  from  a  healthy  man. 

I  found  from  the  most  careful  experiments,  that  the  weight 
of  one  hundred  thousand  silk-worms,  about  five  days  before 
their  time  of  winding,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds, 
and  that  they  would  consume  daily  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  pounds  of  leaves,*  and  that  their  increased  weight  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  food  consumed  was  forty-six  pounds, 
and  that  the  enormous  amount  of  two  hundred  and  six  pounds 
was  given  off  in  the  same  time,  in  the  form  of  exhalations  or 
imperceptible  perspiration  alone.  This,  then,  I  think,  folly  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  disease  complained  of  by  many,  and  estab- 
tablisbes  the  importance  of  ventilation  in  every  possible  form. 

In  one  corner  of  the  building  there  should  be  a  batching- 
room,  with  which  the  furnace  below  should  be  connected,  so  aa 
to  receive  a  greater  or  leaser  degree  of  heat,  aa  may  be  required, 
without  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the  feeding-rooms. 

Fixtures. — In  fitting  up  the  hurdles  or  feeding  shelves  for  a 
building  of  twenty  feet  wide,  it  will  require  a  double  range  of 
posts,  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  square,  on  ea«h  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  room,  running  lengthwise,  and  the  length  of 
the  shelves  apart  in  the  ranges,  and  each  two  corresponding 
posts,  crosswise  of  the  ranges,  about  the  width  of  the  two 
shelves  apart.  On  each  double  range  across  the  posts  are 
nailed  strips,  one  inch  ormore  in  width  and  about  fifteen  inches 

*Hatl  these  worms  teen  fed  in  tlie  ordinary  manner  they  would  have 
consumad  many  more  leaves  in  the  same  time.  But  to  preserve  the  greatest 
possible  accumcy,  through  the  whole  experiment  they  were  fed  rather  spar- 
ingly. 
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apart,  on  which  the  trays  or  hurdles  rest,  which  may  be  drawn 
out  or  slid  in  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  feeding.  The  aisles 
or  pasaagea  of  a  buildiog  of  the  above  width  will  be  four  feet 
each,  allowing  two  feet  for  the  width  of  each  single  hurdle. 

The  hurdles  that  I  have  used  for  many  years  are  of  twine 
net-work.  A  frame  is  first  made  fire  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide,  of  boards  sevon-cigbths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  one  and  a 
half  inches  wide.  There  should  be  two  braces  across  the  frame 
at  equal  distances  of  five-eighths  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
sc[Hare.  On  a  line,  about  haif  an  inch  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  frame,  are  driven  taeks  nearly  down  to  their  heads,  at  such 
distances  as  will  make  the  meshes  of  the  net  about  throe-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  square.  Good  hemp  or  flax  twine  is  passed 
around  these  taeks,  forming  a  net  by  passing  the  filling  double 
over  and  under  the  warp,  or  that  part  of  the  twine  that  runs 
lengthwise.  This  twine  should  he  8om.ewhat  smaller  than  that 
running  lengthwise.  On  a  damp  day  the  twine  becomes  tight; 
I  then  give  the  netting  two  good  coats  of  shellac  varnish.  This 
cements  the  whole  together  and  renders  it  firm  and  durable. 
The  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  a  quantity  of  gum  shellac  in 
alcohol  in  a  tin  covered  vessel,  and  placed  near  the  fire.  It 
should  be  reduced,  when  used,  to  the  consistency  of  paint. 

Another  set  of  frames  is  made  in  the  same  way  and  of  the 
same  size,  and  covered  with  strong  cotton  or  tow  cloth;  this  is 
secured  with  small  tacks.  Upon  these  the  .net  frames  rest, 
whiehservetoeatch  the  litter  that  falls  through  from  the  worms. 
Hurdles  made  and  supported  in  this  manner  admit  of  a  more 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  litter  is  less  liable  to  mould  or 
ferment,  and  can  be  removed  and  cleaned  at  pleasure.  With 
this  kind  of  hurdle  and  screen  I  make  use  of  winding-frames, 
constructed  in  the  following  manner :  a  light  frame  is  made  of 
boards  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  the  hur- 
dles, and  two  feet  and  four  inches  wide ;  this  is  filled  crosswise 
with  thin  laths  about  one  inch  apart  in  the  clear.  The  manner 
of  using  these  will  be  hereafter  explained.  They  answer  the 
twofold  purpose  of  winding-frames  and  mounting-ladders. 

The  care  and  expense  required  in  fitting  up  a  house  on  this 
plan  may  prevent  its  general  adoption.  The  most  common 
method  Ihat  has  been  heretofore  employed  is  permanent  shelves; 
but  the  labor  required  to  keep  the  worms  properly  cleaned 
renders  this  plan  objcotionable. 
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At  Economy,  Penn.,  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm  is  now 
carried 'on  to  a  great  extent,  and  more  suceossfully  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  "United  States,  or  perhaps  the  world.  Their 
houses  are  two  stories  high.  The  worms  are  fed  on  sm.all  trays 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  ioehos  wide,  and  abont  three  feot 
long.  They  are  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hurdles 
above  described,  and  are  about  six  inches  apart.  When  the 
worms  are  about  ready  to  wind,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
upper  story,  to  permanent  shelves  about  sixteen  inches  apart, 
where  they  form  their  coeoons  in  bunches  of  straw  placed  up- 
right between  the  shelves.  The  worms  are  cleaned  at  least 
onee  after  every  moulting,  and  after  the  last,  every  day.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  nets  woven  or  knit  of  cotton  twine, 
something  larger  than  the  size  of  the  trays,  with  meehes  of 
various  sizes  suited  to  the  age  of  the  worms.  For  the  last  age 
they  are  about  three-quart  ore  of  ,an  inch  square.  They  are 
used  without  frames.  When  it  is  required  to  remove  the  worms 
from  their  litter,  the  nets  are  laid  lightly  over  them.,  and  then 
plentifully  fed,  When  the  worms  have  arisen  upon  the  fresh 
leaves,  they  are  removed  by  two  persona  taking  hold  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  net  and  transferring  them  to  clean  trays, 
held  and  carried  off  by  a  third  person.  One  hundred  thousand 
are  changed  in  this  manner  In  two  hours. 

Description  of  the  Silk-worm. — It  will  be  necessary  for  the  in- 
experienced eulturist  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  forms, 
changes  and  appearances  of  the  silk-worm  before  he  enters 
upon  the  duties  of  his  interesting  charge.  The  silk-worm  is  a 
species  of  caterpillar,  w^hose  life  ia  one  continual  succession  of 
changes,  which  in  dae  time  becomes  a  moth  or  winged  insect, 
like  others  of  the  genus.  The  time  occupied  in  going  thi-ough 
its  different  forms  of  existence  varies  in  different  countries — 
governed  by  climate,  temperature  and  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  food  upon  which  it  is  fed,  and  the  nature  of  the  particu- 
lar variety  of  the  insect. 

The  worm  changes  or  casts  its  skin  (of  the  common  varieties) 
four  times  before  it  attains  its  full  growth.  These  changes  are 
called  moultings,  and  the  periods  intervening  between  the 
several  moultings  are  termed  ages.  When  it  is  first  hatched  it 
is  of  a  blackish  color,  which  afterward  becomes  lighter,  varying 
almost  daily  to  different  shades,  and  in  different  varieties 
through  every  age,  to  the  close  of  tho  last,  or  near  the  time  of 
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spinning,  when  it  aBeumea  a.  grayish  yellow,  semi-transparent 
appearance. 

Having  tried  all  the  varieties  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  those  I  consider  the  best  are  known  as  the 
Chinese  Imperial,  producing  a  large,  salmon-colored,  peanut- 
shaped  cocoon;  and  a  kind  called  the  Peanut,  producing  a 
mixture  of  white  and  salmon-colored  cocoons.  This  variety 
produces  a  larger  and  more  firm  cocoon  than  any  of  that  uaine 
that  I  have  seen. 

Time  of  hatching. — Bearing. — When  the  leavos  of  the  mulberry 
have  put  forth  to  the  size  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  may 
be  generally  inferred  that  the  proper  time  for  hatching  the 
worm  has  arrived.  The  papers  or  cloths  containing  the  eggs 
should  then  he  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  hatching-room, 
upon  a  table  or  trays  made  for  the  purpose.  When  artificial 
means  are  employed,  the  temperature  should  be  gradually  raised 
nntil  the  time  of  hatching,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  days,  to 
76°  or  80°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  But  few  worms  will 
make  their  appearance  on  the  first  day,  but  on  the  second  and 
third  the  most  will  come  out ;  should  there  be  a  few  remaining 
on  the  fourth  day,  they  may  he  thrown  away,  as  they  do  not 
always  produce  strong  and  healthy  worms.  When  the  worms 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  young  mulberry  leaves  cut  into 
narrow  strips  should  be  laid  over  them,  to  which  they  will  readily 
attach  themselves;  these  should  be  carefully  removed,  and 
placed  compactly  upon  a  cloth  screen  or  tray  prepared  for  them, 
and  other  leaves  placed  upon  the  eggs  for  the  worms  that  still 
remain,  which  should  be  passed  off  as  before.  A  singular  fact 
will  be  observed,  that  all  the  worms  will  hatch  between  suni-ise 
and  before  noon  of  each  day.  Care  should  he  taken  to  keep  the 
worms  of  each  day's  hatching  by  Ihemsolves,  as  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  have  the  raonltings  and  changes  of  all 
the  worms  as  simultaneous  as  posfdhle.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  worms  that  have  been  transferred  to  the  trays  should 
Tiot  be  fed  until  tbe  hatching  for  the  day  is  completed,  so  that 
all  may  be  fed  equally.  Young  and  tender  leaves  should  be  se- 
lected to  feed  the  worms  with ;  these  should  he  cut  with  a  shai-p 
knife  into  pieces  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and 
evenly  sifted  over  them.  They  should  be  fed  in  this  way  six  or 
eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  regular 
and  stated  periods. 
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It  will  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  for  the 
quantity  of  leaves  neeessavy  for  a  given  namber  of  worms  for 
each  succeeding  day  through  every  age.  After  a  little  acquaint- 
ance with  their  nature  and  habits,  the  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment of  the  attendant  will  be  the  beet  guide ;  they  shoald,  how- 
ever, have  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  but  after  a  few  days  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  more  than  they  will  generally 
conaume,  as  this  will  increase  the  accumulation  of  litter,  which 
will  endanger  the  health  of  the  worms.  In  the  last  age  they 
eat  voraciously,  whan  they  should  be  well  supplied.  A  quantity 
of  leaves  should  always  be  on  hand  in  ease  of  wet  weather. 

When  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer  is  between  70° 
and  80°  the  several  moultings  will  take  place  near  the  fifth, 
ninth,  fifteenth  and  tweoty-second  days  after  hafcching,  II  may 
bo  known  when  the  worms  are  about  to  oast  their  skins,  as  they 

occasionally  shaking  them.  This  operation  will  be  more  dis- 
tinctly observed  as  they  increase  in  size  through  their  succeed- 
ing ages.  Assuming  the  above  temperature  as  the  standard,  the 
quantity  of  leaves  for  the  first  three  days  of  this  (the  first)  ago 
must  be  gradually  increased  at  each  feeding,  after  which  they 
will  require  less  at  each  euccoedingmealnntil  thetimeof  monll- 
ing  arrives,  when  for  about  twenty-four  hoars  they  eat  nothing. 
But  as  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  alt  cast  their  skins  at  one  and 
the  same  timo,  some  will  still  be  disposed  to  eat,  when  a  few 
leaves  must  be  cut  fine  and  sparingly  scattered  over  them,  so 
that  those  that  remain  torpid  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible.  They  must  now  be  carefully  fed  in  this  way  until  it 
is  discovered  that  some  have  moulted,  when  the  feeding  must 
cease  altogether  until  the  moat  of  them  have  recovered.  This 
rule  must  me  particularly  regarded  through  all  the  succeeding 
moultings,  otherwise  some  of  the  worms  will  be  far  in  advance 
of  others;  and  this  want  of  uniformity  will  increswe  through- 
out each  sttc-teeding  age,  and  (o  the  period  of  winding,  which 
will  not  only  result  in  great  inconvenience  in  gathering  the 
cocoons,  but  will  materially  injure  the  worms,  and  consequently 
lessen  the  crop  of  silk. 

When  the  greatest  portion  of  the  worms  have  moulled,  and  ap- 
pear active,  leaves  a  Httle  wilted  are  laid  over  them,  by  which 
they  are  passed  to  clean  trayp.  If  any  still  remain  that  have 
moulted,  they  must  be  transferred  in  the  same   manner,  by 
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laying  more  leaves  upon  them.  The  remnant  of  worms  that 
have  not  changed  their  skins  should  be  left  upon  the  litter  and 
added  to  those  of  the  next  day's  moulting.  By  closely  regarding 
these  rules  throughout  the  several  ages,  the  worms  will  gen- 
erally all  commence  the  formation  of  their  cocoona  about  the 
same  period . 

After  having  gone  through  and  furnished  all  the  worms  with 
a  quantity  of  leaves,  it  is  well  to  go  over  a  second  time,  and  add 
more  where  they  seem  to  require  it.  Very  young  and  tender 
leaves  must  be  given  to  the  worms  in  the  first  age,  after  which 
older  ones  can  be  given  as  they  advance  in  age  until  after  the 
last  moulting,  when  they  should  be  fed  upon  sound,  fall-grown 
leaves.  After  the  second  moulting  the  leaves,  where  large  crops 
are  fed,  may  be  cut  by  running  them  twice  throagh  a  common 
rotary  hay  or  straw-cutter,  of  Hovey's,  or  one  of  a  similar 
make. 

The  worms  will  frequently  heap  together  and  become  too 
thick,  as  they  increase  in  size.  When  they  are  fed  the  leaves 
must  be  spread,  and  the  space  enlarged,  or  they  may  be  removed 
by  leaves  or  twigs  of  the  mulberry  to  places  unoccupied.  If 
they  are  permitted  to  be  crowded,  disease  is  apt  to  follow  and 
the  whole  crop  is  endangered.  It  will  sometimes  be  observed, 
when  the  light  falls  more  directly  on  one  side  of  the  hurdle 
than  the  other,  that  the  worms  will  incline  to  leave  that  side 
aud  become  ci-owded  on  the  opposite,  when  the  hurdle  should 
be  turned  around. 

Up  to  the  last  mouUing  it  is  best  to  feed  the  worms  entirely 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  multiaauUs,  after  which  the  Canton  or 
white  Italian  should  be  used  if  a  full  supply  can  be  obtained — 
the  former  being  consumed  with  greater  avidity,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  litter  is  consequently  less.  The  Canton  and  Italian 
produce  the  heaviest  cocoon,  while  the  muUicaulis  yields  a  finer 
and  stronger  fibre.  In  pursuing  this  course  the  advantages  of 
both  are  in  some  degree  secured. 

The  worms  should  be  removed  from  their  litter  immediately 
after  each  moulting,  and  in  their  fourth  age  the  hurdles  should 
be  cleaned  a  second  time,  and  after  the  last  moulting  they 
should  be  rem.oved  at  least  every  second  day.  Where  nets  are 
not  used  in  the  last  ages,  the  worms  are  changed  by  laying  over 
them  the  small  branches  of  the  mulberry.  Recently  branch- 
22 
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feeding,  as  it  ie  termed,  has  been  introduced  witli  some  success, 
and  with  great  economy  of  lime ;  in  the  laat  ages  of  the  woi'ms 
care  should  be  taken  to  lay  the  branches  as  evenly  as  possible, 
especially  where  it  is  designed  to  use  the  twine  hurdles,  other- 
wise it  will  bo  difficult  for  the  worms  to  ascend  through  the 
netting. 

When  the  worms  are  about  to  spin  they  present  something  of 
a  yellowish  appearance ;  they  refuse  to  eat,  and  wander  about  in 
pursuit  of  a  hiding-place,  and  throw  out  fibres  of  silk  upon  the 
leaves.  The  hurdles  should  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned  for  the 
last  time,  and  something  prepared  for  them  to  form  their  co- 
coons in.  Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
The  lath  frames,  before  desci-ibed,  I  prefer.  They  are  used  by 
resting  the  back  edge  of  the  frame  upon  the  hurdle,  where  the 
two  meet  in  the  double  range,  and  raising  the  front  edge  up  to 
the  underside  of  the  hurdle  above,  whii'h  is  held  to  its  plaee  by 
two  email  wire  hooks  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  hurdle.  A 
covering  of  paper  or  cloth  should  be  appHed  to  the  lath  frames. 
In  using  the  hurdles  and  screens  I  remove  the  screen  from  under 
the  hurdle,  turning  the  underside  up,  and  letting  it  down  di- 
rectly upon  the  winding-frame.  This  affords  double  the  room 
for  the  worms  to  wind  in.  Lath  frames  of  this  description  have 
advantages  that  no  other  fixtures  for  winding  possess  that  I 
have  ever  seen  tried.  The  frame  resting  upon  the  backside  of 
each  hurdle  renders  this  side  more  dark,  which  places  the  worms 
instinctively  seek  when  they  meet  with  the  ends  of  the  laths, 
and  iromediately  ascend  to  convenient  places  for  the  formation 
of  their  cocoons.  From  these  frames  the  cocoons  are  gathered 
with  great  facility  and  free  from  litter  and  dirt,  and  when  thoy 
are  required  they  are  put  up  with  great  expedition. 

Where  branch -feeding  has  been  adopted  by  some,  no  other 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  the  winding  of  the  worms 
than  that  afforded  them  by  the  branches  IVom  which  they  have 
fed.  This  is  decidedly  objectionable,  as  the  worms  are  always  ' 
disposed  to  rise  until  their  coarse  is  obstructed  above.  When 
this  is  not  the  case  thoy  wander  about  for  hours  upon  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  and  only  descend  after  their  strength  becomes 
exhausted,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of  a  crop  of  loose, 
inferior  cocoons.  H"oxt  to  lath  frames,  small  bunches  of  straw 
afford  the  best  accommodation  for  this  purpose.     Kye  straw  is 
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Take  a  small  bunch,  about  the  size  of  the  little  fin- 
■,  and  with  some  strong  twine  tie  it  firmly  about  half  an  inch 
from  thu  butt  of  the  straw ;  out  the  bunch  off  about  half  an 
inch  longer  than  the  distance  between  the  hurdles.  They  are 
thus  placed  upright  with  their  butt-ends  downward,  with  their 
tops  spreading  out,  interlacing  each  other,  and  pressing  against 
the  hurdles  above.  They  should  be  thickly  set  in  double  rows 
about  sixteen  inches  apart  across  the  hurdles.  These  may  be 
preserved  for  a  number  of  years. 

After  most  of  the  worms  have  arisen,  the  few  remaiaing 
may  be  removed  to  hurdles  by  themselves.  In  three  or  four 
days  the  cocoons  may  be  gathered.  While  gathering,  those 
designed  for  eggs  should  be  selected.  Those  of  firm  and  fine 
texture,  with  round,  hard  ends,  are  the  best.  The  smaller  co- 
coons most  generally  produce  the  male,  and  those  larger  and 
more  full  at  the  ends  the  female  insect.  Each  healthy  female 
moth  will  lay  from  four  to  six  hundred  eggs.  But  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  calculate  on  one-half  of  the  cocoons  to  produce  female 
moths.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  save  an  extra  number  to  insure 
a  supply  of  eggs. 

The  cocoons  intended  for  eggs  should  be  stripped  of  their 
fioss  or  loose  tow,  which  consists  of  irregular  fibres,  by  which 
the  worm  attaches  its  work  to  whatever  place  it  is  about  to 
form  its  cocoon.  These  should  be  placed  on  hurdles,  in  a  thin 
layer,  and  in  about  two  weeks  the  moths  will  come  out ;  always 
in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  and  generaily  before  the  sun  is  two 
hours  high.  If  laid  upon  a  net  hurdle  (which  ia  best)  they  will 
immediately  fall  through  the  meshes  and  remain  suspended  on 
the  underside  where  they  are  not  liable  to  become  entangled  in 
the  cocoons.  As  soon  as  the  male  finds  the  female  thej'  become 
united.  They  should  be  taken  carefully  by  the  wings,  in  pairs, 
and  placed  upon  sheets  of  paper,  to  remain  until  near  night, 
when  the  female  will  be  anxious  to  lay  her  eggs.  Then  take 
each  gently  by  the  wings  and  separate  them,  placing  the  fe- 
males at  regular  distances — about  two  inches  from  each  other — 
upon  sheets  of  paper  or-fino  cotton  or  linen  cloth;  these  should 
hang  over  a  line,  or  be  attached  to  the  side  of  the  house.  In 
two  or  throe  nights  the  moths  will  complete  their  laying,  when 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  papers  or  cloths.  Freq^uently 
the  males  appear  first  in  the  greatest  numbers,  some  of  which 
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should  be  reserved  each  day  in  case  there  should  afterward  be 
an  excess  of  females.  They  should  be  shut  out  from  the  light, 
otherwise  they  are  liable  to  injure  themselves  by  a  constant 
fluttering  of  their  wings.  The  female  is  largest,  and  seldom 
moves  or  flutters. 

Killing  the  chrysalides. — After  the  oocoons  have  been  gathered, 
tlioee  that  are  intended  for  sale  or  for  fiiture  reeling  should  be 
submitted  to  some  process  by  which  the  moths  will  bo  killed, 
otherwise  they  will  perforate  and  spoil  the  oocoons.  This  is 
done  by  various  methods.  The  most  simple  and  convenient  is 
to  spread  them  thinly  on  boards,  and  expose  them  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  a  hot  day  many  of  them  will  be  killed  in  a 
few  hours  ;  but  they  must  be  stirred  occasionally,  or  some  will 
be  liable  to  escape  the  heat,  and  afterward  come  out.  At 
Economy,  they  place  them  in  an  air-tight  box  containing  about 
ten  bushels,  (the  box  should  always  be  full,  or  if  not,  a  partition 
is  fitted  down  to  the  cocoon,)  sprinkling  evenly  through  the 
whole,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  aboat  three  ounces  of  camphor 
slightly  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  finely  pulverized.  The 
box  is  then  closed,  and  the  seams  of  the  top  covered  by  pasting 
strips  of  paper  over  them.  They  remain  in  this  way  about 
three  or  four  days.  They  are  then  spread  out  thinly  in  an  upper 
loft  to  cure,  where  they  should  be  occasionally  stirred.  It  will 
require  some  weeks  to  thoroughly  cure  (hem.  Before  cam- 
phoring,  the  dead  and  bad  cocoons  must  he  taken  out,  otherwise 
they  will  spoil  the  good  ones. 

When  it  is  convenient,  it  is  best  to  reel  as  many  of  the 
cocoons  as  possible  immediately  after  they  arc  gathered,  as 
they  reel  much  more  freely  before  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  dried. 

Succession  of  crops. — Preservation  of  eggs. — Repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  feed  a  succession  of  crops  of  worms  tiirougb- 
out  the  entire  season  from  the  same  stock  of  eggsi.  lo  most 
instances  success  has  failed  to  attend  these  efforts.  When 
proper  means  are  employed,  and  due  care  observed,  the  eggs 
piay  be  preserved,  and  worms  successfully  raised  until  the  feed 
is  dest;royed  by  the  frost.  In  many  years  experience  I  have 
never  failed  iu  tjiis  respect.  In  the  spiing  of  1840  I  communi- 
cated to  Miss  E^ipp,  of  Economy,  my  method  of  preserving 
eggs,  which  she  innneiiiately  adopted,  and  has  pursued  it  until 
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the  pi-eeont  timo  with  perfect  success,  feeding  from  eighteon  to 
twenly-flve  crops  each  year.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  Postmaster  at  Economy,  dated  January  19, 
18431 

"Between  May  and  September  we  raised  near  two  millions 
of  worms,  in  eighteen  sets,  of  near  equal  numbers,  about  a 
week  apart,  prodndng  three  hundred  and  seventy-ono  bushels 
of  cocoona.  The  last  crop  hatched  the  9th  of  Septembei',  and 
spun  the  lOth  of  October.  We  found  no  difference  in  the 
health  of  the  different  sets.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
late  keeping  of  the  eggs  does  not  bring  disease  on  the  worms  if 
they  are  kept  right,  and  gradually  brought  forward  as  they 
ought  to  be." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  qualities  of  the  mulberry  leaf 
are  such  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  that  as  heavy  cocoons 
will  not  be  produced  as  in  the  first.  A  bushel  of  the  first  crop 
raised  at  Economy,  in  the  season  referred  to,  produced  twenty- 
tbi'ee  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  reeled  silk,  and  the  last  crop, 
wound  in  October,  but  nineteen  ounces.  About  one  mouth  of 
the  best  part  of  that  season  of  feeding  was  lost  by  the  severe 
frost  that  occurred  on  the  5th  of  May,  which  entirely  killed  the 
yonng  loaves,  and  mast  have  materially  injured  the  crop  of  the 
season. 

My  method  of  preserving  eggs  is  to  place  them  in  the  ice- 
house in  February,  or  early  in  March,  or  sooner  if  the  weather 
is  warm.  For  this  purpose  a  box  or  square  trunk  is  made,  ex- 
tending from  withio  one  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  ice  to  the 
top.  This  may  be  made  in  joints,  so  that  as  the  icesettles  the 
upper  joints  may  be  removed.  The  eggs  should  be  placed  in  a 
tin  box,  and  this  enclosed  in  a  wood  one,  and  suspended  in  the 
trunk  near  the  ice.  The  communication  of  warm  air  should  be 
cut  off  by  filling  the  opening  with  a  bundle  of  straw  or  hay. 
The  eggs  should  be  aired  for  a  few  minutes  as  often  as  once  in 
one  or  two  weeks,  always  choosing  a  cool,  dry  morning  ;  when 
selections  for  succeeding  crops  may  be  made  these  should  be 
placed  in  another  box,  and  gradually  raised  in  the  trunk  for 
several  days,  avoiding  a  too  sudden  transition  from  the  ice  to 
the  temperature  of  the  hatching-room. 

The  ice-house  at  Economy  is  connected  with  the  cellar,  the 
bottom  of  the  former  being  eighteen  inches  below  tbat  of  the 
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latter.  A  long  wooden  box,  exteoding  into  the  ice-house,  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ecllar  floor,  contains  all  tho  smaller 
hoxes  of  eggs.  The  door  of  the  box  opening  in  the  cellar  is 
kept  well  closed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  warm  air.  They 
employ  another  ice-honse,  sunk  deep  in  the  cellar,  with  shelves 
gradually  rising  from  the  ice  iip  to  the  top  of  tho  ground,  upon 
which  the  eggs  of  succeeding  crops  are  placed,  and  raised  one 
shelf  higher  every  day  until  they  are  taken  into  the  hatching- 
room.  The  past  season  they  have  hatched  about  five  ounces  of 
eggs,  or  one  hundred  thousand  worms  every  four  days. 

Diseases  of  the  Silk-worm.—The  silk-worm,  like  every  other 
animal  or  insect,  is  liable  to  disease  and  premature  death.  Eu- 
ropean writers  have  enumerated  and  described  six  particular 
diseases  to  which  it  is  subject.  But  in  our  more  congenial  cli- 
mate nothing  is  wanting  to  insure  a  healthy  stock  of  silk- 
worms and  a,  profitable  return  from  their  labors,  but  to  give 
them  sufiicient  room,  a  regular  and  full  supply  of  suitable  food, 
a  strict  regard  to  cleanliness  and  a  proper  ventilation  of  their 
apartments.  Tn  excessively  hot,  damp  or  saitry  weather,  in 
tho  last  age,  the  disease  known  as  the  yellows  sometimes  occurs. 
Where  open  feeding  is  adopted,  some  fine  air-slaked  lime  may  bo 
siited  on  the  worms  once  or  twice  a  day  before  feeding,  and  the 
diseased  and  dead  worms  picked  out  and  thrown  away.  In  a 
regular  cocoonery,  properly  ventilated  and  supplied  with  an 
air-furnace,  dry  air  should  be  made  to  circulate  freely.  But  if 
the  temperature  is  above  80°  or  85°  the  ventilating  apparatas 
should  bo  constantly  employed  until  a  change  of  weather  occurs 
or  the  disease  disappears. 

A  feeding-house  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication of  rata  and  mice  from  the  "worms  and  the  cocoons. 

Seeling. — "We  have  now  arrived  at  another  branch  of  the  silk 
business,  which  more  properly  comes  under  the  bead  of  manu- 
facturing. Every  farmer  who  engages  in  the  silk  culture,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  an  additional  profit  should  provide  his 
family  with  a  suitable  reel,  by  the  use  of  which,  after  a  little  ex- 
perience, he  will  be  enabled  to  offer  his  silk  in  market  in  a  form 
that  will  greatly  enhance  its  value  and  much  reduce  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  transportation.  Beels  can  now  be  procured  in 
almost  any  of  tho  principal  cities  at  a  small  cost,  or  they  can  be 
made  by  any  ingenious  farmer  or  carpenter.  The  reel  now 
uniformly  used  is  that  known  as  the  Piedmontese. 
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Ail  atteraptB  to  improve  this  rod  in  its  general  principles,  I 
believe,  have  failed.  At  Bconoiiiy,  however,  they  have  made  an 
addition  which  may  be  found  useful.  It  eonsists  of  two  pairs  of 
whirls,  made  of  wire,  in  the  form  of  an  aapel  to  a  reel,  about 
four  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  across  from  arm  to 
arm,  making  the  circumference  about  six  inches.  These  whirls 
are  set  in  an  iron  frame,  and  run  each  upon  two  points  or 
centres.  Bacb  pair  is  ocLuidistant  on  a  direct  line,  about  eight 
inches  apart,  between  the  first  guides  and  those  on  the  traverse 
bar,  instead  of  making  the  iisual  number  of  turns  around  each 
thread  as  they  pass  between  the  guides  on  the  reel.  With  this 
arrangement  each  thread  is  taken  from  the  basin  and  passed 
through  the  first  guides,  then  carried  over  and  around  the  two 
whirls,  and  where  they  pass  each  other  on  the  top  the  turns  are 
made  necessary  to  give  firmness  to  the  thread,  then  passing  di- 
rectly throagh  the  guides  in  the  traverse  bar  to  the  arms  of  the 
reel,  making  each  thread  in  reeling  independent  of  the  other. 
This  enables  the  reeler,  when  a  remnant  of  cocoons  are  to  be 
finished  on  leaving  the  work,  to  unite  both  threads  into  one, 
retaining  the  necessary  size,  whereas  both  would  be  too  fine  if 
continued  on  the  reel  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Directions  for  Reeling. — In  family  establishments  a  common 
clay  or  iron  furnace  should  be  procured,  to  which  should  be 
fitted  a  sheet-iron  top  about  twelve  inches  high,  with  a  door  on 
one  side,  and  a  small  pipe  on  the  opposite  side  to  convoy  off  the 
smoke.  This  top  should  retain  the  same  bevol  or  flare  as  the 
furnace,  so  as  to  he  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
The  pan  should  be  twenty  inches  scLuare,  and  six  inches  deep, 
divided  into  four  apartments,  two  of  which  should  be  one  inch 
larger  one  way  than  the  othere.  They  should  all  communicate 
with  each  other  at  the  bottom.  In  large  filatures  a  small  steam 
engine  to  propel  the  reels,  etc.,  and  to  heat  the  water  for  reeling 
would  be  necessary. 

Before  the  operation  of  reeling  is  commenced  the  cocoons 
must  be  stripped  of  their  floss,  and  assorted  into  three  separate 
parcels,  according  to  quality  or  of  different  degrees  of  firmness. 
The  double  cocoons,  or  those  formed  by  two  or  more  worms 
spinning  together,  the  fibres  crossing  each  other,  and  rendering 
them  difllcult  to  reel,  should  be  laid  asido  to  be  manufactured  in 
a  different  manner. 
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After  the  cocoons  have  been  aeeorted  as  above  dii-ected,  the 
operation  of  reeling  may  be  commenced.  The  bawin  should  be 
nearly  filled  with  the  softest  water,  and  kept  at  a  proper  heat 
by  burning  charcoal,  or  some  other  convenient  method  of  keep- 
ing np  a  regular  heat.  The  preeiae  temperature  cannot  be 
ascertained  until  the  reeling  is  commenced,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ent qualitica  of  the  cocoons.  Those  of  the  best  quality  will  re- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  beat  than  those  of  a  more  loose  and 
open  texture ;  hence  the  importance  of  assisting  them.  Cocoons 
also  require  less  heat,  and  reel  much  better  when  done  before 
the  chrysalides  are  killed  and  the  cocoons  become  dried. 

The  heat  of  the  water  may  be  raised  to  near  the  boiling 
point,  (it  should  never  be  allowed  to  boil,)  when  two  or  three 
handsftil  of  cocoons  may  be  thrown  into  one  of  the  large  apart- 
ments of  the  basin,  which  must  be  gently  pressed  under  water 
for  a  few  mioiiteH  with  a  little  brush  made  of  broom-corn,  with 
the  ends  shortened.  The  heat  of  the  water  will  soon  soften  the 
gum  of  the  silk,  and  thereby  loosen  the  ends  of  the  filaments; 
the  reeter  should  then  gently  stir  the  cocoons  with  the  brush 
until  the  loose  fibres  adhere  to  it;  they  are  then  separated  from 
the  brush,  holding  the  filaments  in  the  left  hand,  while  the 
cocoons  are  carefully  combed  down  between  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  as  they  are  raised  out  of  the  water.  This  is  con- 
tinned  until  the  floss  or  false  ends  are  all  drawn  off,  and  the  tine 
silk  begins  to  appear;  tbe  fibres  are  then  broken  off,  and  laid 
over  the  edge  of  the  basin.  The  floss  is  then  cleared  from  the 
brush,  and  laid  aside  as  refuse  silk,  and  tbe  operation  continued 
until  most  of  the  ends  are  thus  collected. 

If  the  silk  is  designed  for  sewings,  about  twenty-five  fibres 
should  compose  a  thread  ;  if  intended  for  other  fabrics,  from 
eight  to  fifteen  should  be  reeled  together.  Tbe  finest  silks 
should  always  be  reeled  from  the  best  cocoons.  The  cocoons 
composing  the  threads  are  taken  up  in  a  small  tin  skimmer 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  passed  from  the  largo  apartutent  of 
the  basin  to  those  directly  under  the  guides.  As  tbe  ends 
become  broken  they  are  passed  back  into  the  spare  apartment, 
where  they  are  again  collected  to  be  returned  to  tbe  reel.  The 
requisite  number  of  fibres  thus  collected  for  two  threads  are 
passed  each  through  the  lower  guides.  They  are  then  wound 
around  each  other  two  or  three  times,  and  each  carried  through 
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tho  two  guides  in  the  traverse  bar,  and  then  attached  to  the 
arms  of  the  red.  The  taming  should  now  be  commenced  with 
a  slow  and  steady  motion  until  tl>e  threads  run  freely,  "While 
the  reel  is  turning,  the  person  attending  the  cocoone  must  con- 
tinually be  adding  fresh  ends  as  they  may  be  required,  Dot 
waiting  until  the  number  she  began  with  is  reduced,  because 
the  internal  flbi-es  are  much  finer  than  those  composing  the  ex- 
ternal layers.  In  adding  new  ends  the  reeler  must  attach  them, 
by  gently  pressing  them  with  a  little  turn  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  to  the  threads  aa  they  are  ranning.  As  the  sdk  is 
reeled  off  the  chrysalides  should  be  taken  out  of  the  basin, 
otherwise  they  obscure  and  thicken  the  water,  and  injure  the 
color  and  lustre  of  the  silk.  When  the  water  becomes  dis- 
colored it  should  always  be  changed.  If  in  reeling  the  silk 
leaves  the  eoeoon  in  burrs  or  bunches,  it  is  evident  the  water  is 
too  hot ;  or  when  the  ends  cannot  be  easily  collected  with  the 
brush,  or  when  found  not  to  run  freely,  the  water  is  too  cold. 

A  pail  of  cold  water  should  always  be  at  hand,  to  be  added 
to  the  basin  as  it  may  be  required.  When  the  cocoone  yield 
their  fibres  freely,  the  reel  may  be  turned  with  a  quicker  mo- 
tion. The  quicker  the  motion  the  smoother  and  better  will  be 
the  silk.  When  from  four  to  six  ounces  have  been  reeled,  the 
aepel  may  be  taken  off  that  the  silk  may  dry.  The  end  should 
be  fastened  so  as  to  be  readilj'  found.  Squeeze  the  silk  together 
and  loosen  it  upon  the  bars,  then  on  the  opposite  side  tie  it  with 
a  band  of  refuse  silk  or  j'arn,  then  slide  it  off  the  reel,  double 
and  again  tie  it  near  each  extremity. 

The  quality  of  the  silk  depends  much  upon  the  art  and  skilful 
management  of  the  reeler.  All  that  is  required  to  render  one 
perfect  in  the  art  of  reeling  is  a  little  practice,  accompanied  at 
the  beginning  with  a  degree  o£  patience,  and  the  exercise  of 
judgment  in  keeping  up  the  proper  temperature  of  water,  and 
the  threads  of  a  uniform  size. 

31^anufaGture  of  Perforated  Cocoons. — The  perforated  and  double 
cocoons  can  be  manufactured  into  various  fabrics,  such  as  stock- 
ings, gloves,  undershirts  and  the  like.  Before  the  cocoons  can 
bo  spun  they  must  be  put  into  a  clean  bag  made  of  some  open 
cloth,  and  placed  in  a  pot  or  kettle,  and  covered  with  soft  water, 
with  soap  (hard  or  soft)  added  sufficient  to  make  a  strong  suds, 
and  boiled  for  about  three  or  four  hours.     Tf  they  arc  required 
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to  be  very  nice  and  white,  the  water  may  be  changed  and  a 
small  quantity  more  of  soap  added  and  again  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes.  After  they  are  boiled  they  may  be  hnng  up  and 
drained ;  thoy  should  then  be  rinsed  while  in  the  bag,  in  fair 
water,  and  hung  out  to  dry,  without  disturbing  thorn  in  the 
bag.  When  completely  dry  they  may  be  spun  on  the  common 
flax-wheel  by  first  takmg  the  cocoon  in  the  fingers  and  slightly 
loosening  the  fibres  that  become  flattened  down  by  boiling,  and 
and  then  spinning  off  from  the  pierced  end.  The  silk  will  run 
entirely  off,  leaving  the  shell  bare.  The  double  cocoons  may 
be  span  in  the  same  manner,  but  should  be  boiled  separately, 

A  species  of  edible  mnlberry  is  planted  pretty  generally  for 
feeding  hogs.  I  am  informed  that  it  continnos  to  bear  during 
several  months,  from  April  to  July  or  Augiist,  and  is  considered 
highly  advantageous.  This  is  called  the  Boer-bearing  Mulberry. 
The  following  account  I  obtain  from  the  Southern  Field  and 
Fireside : 

Ever-bearing  Mulberries. — There  are  now  three  varieties  of 
Gver-bearing  mulben-ies  presented  to  us  for  selection  or  for  gen, 
eral  adoption.  Downing's  Eoer-bearing  is  a  seedling  of  the  muU 
ticaulis,  which  it  resembles  in  wood  and  foliage.  It  is,  therefore, 
nec^aarily  somewhat  tender,  and  not  suited  to  a  more  Northern 
climate.  Mr.  D.  baa  given  us  an  ample  description  of  its  fruit 
in  his  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  and  merits  much  credit  for  orig- 
inating so  excellent  a  fruit. 

Herbemont's  or  Hicks'  Ever-bearing  is  a  much  hardier  variety- 
and  superior  to  the  preceding  in  size  and  quality  of  its  frait, 
which  is  produced  daring  a  considerably  larger  period  of  time. 
It  is  a  prodigious  bearer;  the  berries  are  usually  nearly  two 
inches  in  length,  sweet  and  delicious.  At  the  Soiith  the  fruit 
continues  to  ripen  from  the  25th  of  Api-il  until  the  15tli  of 
August,  and  hero  at  the  Horth  the  crop  extends  to  a  late  period 
in  the  autumn.  This  tree  has  dark  red  wood  and  indented 
leaves,  very  distinct  from  Downing's. 

White  Eoer-bearing,  sweet  berries,  partakes  considerably  of 
the  character  of  the  white  Italian.  It  grows  vigorously  and 
yields  immense  quantities  of  fruit. 

The  first  two  varieties  have  been  in  fruit  with  us  this  season. 
Of  Downing's,  from  a  young  tree,  wo  gathered  but  a  few  ber- 
ries, of  which  we  preferred  the  more  vinous  and  decided  flavor 
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to  that  of  thoHiekB.  The  lattor  does  not  m  atonal  I  y  vary  in 
quality  from  tlio  comrnoQ  wild  species,  of  which,  it  is  a  variety, 
differing  in  its  extended  period  of  bearing.  Our  young  tree,  of 
about  twice  the  age  of  Downiog's,  began  to  ripen  the  first  of 
May,  and  has  just  stopped  fruiting  for  the  season.  The  fruit 
is  worth  growing  on  plantations  for  poultry  and  swine,  as  it  is 
very  prolific.  A  mulberry  orchard  of  this  kind  would  furnish 
the  latter  a  full  supply  of  food  for  about  three  months.  It  is  to 
be  found  at  all  nurseries,  and  we  venture  to  commend  it  to  our 
agricultural  friends  as  a  valuable  farm  crop  for  the  cheap  rear- 
ing of  good  hogs. 

The  juice  of  the  mulberry  is  used  to  give  a  dark  tinge  to 
confections.  When  properly  fermented  the  fruit  yields  a  pleas- 
ant vinous  liciuor,  raulberiy  wine,  and  is  mixed  with  apple  juice 
to  form  mulberry  cider.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  a  powerful 
eathartio.     Farmers's  Eneye. 

0OM.MON  MULBBEEY,  {Morus  rubra,  L.)  Grows  along 
rivers  and  swamps ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Biehland  ;  Florida. 
K.  C.    Fl.  March. 

U.  S.  Disp,  463.  The  fruit  is  edible,  laxative  and  cooling,  and 
a  grateful  drink  and  syrups  are  made  from  it,  adapted  to  febrile 
cases.  The  bark  of  the  mulberry  can  be  converted  into  cordage, 
ropes  and  brown  paper.  The  Inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
black  mulberry,  in  doses  of  from  half  to  a  whole  teaspoonful  of 
the  powder,  is  said  to  act  as  an  excellent  purgative.  A  syrup 
of  the  ripe  fruit  is  an  excellent  laxative  for  children.  A  tincture 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  considered  a  valuable  laxative 
bitter. 

Tartaric  acid  is  obtained  from  the  malberry,  the  grape,  cur- 
rant, etc.  It  is  almost  always  found  in  vegetables  combined 
with  potassa,  with  which  it  forma  a  nearly  insoluble  salt ;  it  is 
the  union  which  occasions  it  to  be  so  easily  precipitated  from 
the  liquors  in  which  it  is  contained,  especially  when  they  fer- 
ment. The  coats  of  tartar  which  are  found  deposited  upon  the 
sides  of  casks  are  a  combination  of  tartaric  acid,  potaasa  and 
extracted  matter.  Cbaptai.  Sec  Pereira,  and  treatises  on 
chemistry  for  mode  of  formation  of  Cream  of  tartar. 

Citric  acid,  also,  is  found  in  the  skins  of  the  red  currant,  of 
wild  plums,  cherries,  strawberries  and  raspberries.  In  these  it 
is  found  united  with  malic  acid.     The  orange  and  lemon,  of 
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course,  furnish  it.  io  the  largest  propoi-tion.  Tlie  process  adopted 
by  Scheele  for  obtaining  and  crystallizing  citric  acid  is  to  satu- 
rate the  jniee  with  Hme,  the  insoluble  salt,  Ihas  formed,  being 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water.  The  liquor 
is  then  evaporated,  and  the  acid  obtained  Id  a  crystalline  form. 
See  Chaptal,  Ure,  works  on  Chemistry  and  Mat.  Medica,  Pereira, 
TJ.  S.  Dispensatory,  etc. 

The  production  of  citric  acids  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Southern  States  is  quite  practicable,  as  the  lemon  grows  abun- 
dantly. Citric  acid  supplies  the  place  of  lemon  juice  for  domestic 
puq>oses,  and  in  the  arts,  by  its  being  freed  from  mucilage, 
which  renders  the  juice  hable  to  undergo  speedy  change,  aod 
from  a  diminution  of  its  bulk  by  concentration.     Chaptal. 

To  give  a  flavor  to  food,  citric  acid  is  preferable  to  vinegar, 
on  account  of  the  aromatic  principle  it  contains.  Dissolved  in 
water,  it  forms  a  very  wholesome  drink;  '''about  thirty  grains 
of  the  acid,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar,  composes  an  excellent  lemonade."  From  its  refreshing 
and  anti-putreseent  properties,  it  is  invaluable  during  the  liot 
months,  and  especially  as  an  article  for  sea  stores  of  vessels  in 
warm  latitudes,  Chaptal ;  and  particularly  for  the  prevention  of 
scurvy,  "  Citric  acid  is  also  particularly  useful  in  the  arts ;" 
like  oxalic  acid,  "it  is  employed  in  forming  reserves  in  printed 
goods,  and  in  removing  spots  of  ink  or  rust."  Chaptal.  See, 
also,  acetic  acid,  vinegar,  etc.,  and  Orange,  "  Citrus,"  in  this 
volume. 

Ell.,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Botany  of  S.  C,  says  the  wood  is 
preferred,  in  the  building  of  boats,  to  that  of  any  other  tree, 
except  the  red  cedar,  (Juniperus  Virginiana.)  The  other  woods 
suitable  for  ship-building  found  with  us  are,  the  live-oak  for  the 
timbers  and  knees,  and  the  cypress,  cedar,  willow  and  several 
species  of  pine  for  the  timbers  as  well  as  the  spars — being  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  their  strength,  lightness,  or  peculiarity  of 
growth. 

Wilson  says  of  this  tree  that  the  wood  is  fine  grained,  com- 
pact. Strong  and  solid,  and  by  many  persons  is  esteemed  fully 
equal  to  the  locust.  It  is  employed  ia  naval  architecture  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  for  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  frame,  for  knees  and  floor  timbers,  and  for  tree-nails;  it  is 
hardly  inferior  to  the   locust,  but  is  .scarce  in  the  ship-yai'ds. 
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For  poata  it  is  considered  nearly  as  lasting  as  the  locust,  but  it 
grows  more  slowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soil.  From  experi- 
ments made  in  France  it  v!ns  ascertained  that  the  leaves  were 
not  as  good  for  the  sitk-worm  as  those  of  the  M.  alba.  A  much 
leas  quantity  was  obtained  than  from  worms  fed  on  the  white 
mulberry,  and  there  was  a  greater  mortality.  Eural  Cye.  See, 
also,  my  article  in  AngMwt  number,  1861,  of  DeBow's  Review. 

Broussonetia  papi/rifera,  the  paper  mulberry  o!'  our  yards,  be- 
longs to  this  family,  (Chapman.)  Paatic  is  also  got  from  the 
same  family.  As  the  paper  mulberry  ia  planted  in  this  country, 
I  will  insert  the  account  given  by  Wilson  of  its  uses.  The 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  make  a  kind  of  clothing  from  this  tree, 
in  the  following  manner:  twigs  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
are  cut  and  deprived  of  their  bark,  which  is  divided  into  strips, 
and  left  to  macerate  for  some  time  in  running  water  ;  after  the 
epidermis  has  been  scraped  off,  and  while  yet  moist,  the  strips 
are  laid  oat  upon  a  plank  in  such  a  manner  that  they  touch  at 
their  edges,  and  two  or  three  layers  of  the  same  are  placed 
Upon  them,  taking  care  to  preserve  an  equal  thickness  through- 
out. At  the  end  of  twenty-four  honre  the  whole  mass  is  adhe- 
rent, when  it  is  removed  to  a  large  flat,  and  perfectly  smooth 
table,  and  is  beaten  with  little  wooden  clubs  till  it  has  attained 
the  requisite  thickness.  It  is  easily  torn,  and  requires  to  be 
washed  and  beaten  many  times  before  it  acquires  its  full  sup- 
pleness and  whiteness.  The  paper  which  is  used  in  Japan,  and 
many  other  countries  in  the  Bast  Indies,  is  made  from  this 
plant ;  for  this  purpose  the.  annual  shoots  are  cut  off  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaves,  tied  in  bandies,  and  boiled  in  water  mixed 
with  ashes ;  after  which  the  bark  is  stripped  off  by  lon^tudinal 
incisions,  and  deprived  of  the  brown  epidermis.  The  bark  of 
the  more  tender  shoots  furnishes  a  very  white  paper  for 
writing.  Hair  pencils  must  be  used  in  writing  on  this  paper. 
Silk-worms  eat  the  leaves  of  this  tree  also.     Eural  Cyc. 

FIG,  (Ficus  carica.)  Ex.  Cult.  Flourishes  in  South  Caro- 
lina ;  Norfolk,  Va.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  T.  Farr  Capers, 
Charleston,  the  Fig  trees  are  thirty  feet  in  height  and  three  in 
circumference.     They  are  trimmed  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  The  milky  juice  of  many  plants  of  the 
Family  Moracete  contains  much  caoutchonc.  We  have  three 
native  species  growing,  in  S.  Fla.     The  fruit  is  well  known;  the 
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juice  has  been  substituted  for  sympathetic  Ink,  as  the  characters 
written  with  it  are  not  visible  til!  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
decoction  of  the  green  branches  and  leaves  imparts  a  deep  gold 
color,  of  a  brown  shade,  to  cloth  prepared  with  a  solution  of 
biemuth.  I  have  heard  it  stated  as  a  carious  fact,  that  there  is 
but  one  male  fig  in  America,  which  growa  in  Loaieiana  I  Some 
botanists  describe  the  plant  as  containing  both  stamens  and 
pistils  within  the  fruit  or  pericarp. 

Figs  are  excellent  pabulum  for  vinegar,  which  may  be  con- 
stantly leplenished  with  the  over-ripened  fruit. 

The  following  easy  process  of  making  white  vinegar  from 
honey  may  not  be  amiss,  even  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  which 
profissos  to  teach  economical  modes  of  becoming  independent 
of  foreign  supplies.  It  is  obtained  from  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc. 
The  mateiials  can  be  easily  obtained.  Four  very  good  kinds  of 
household  vinegar,  perfectly  suitable  for  piokling,  and  for  other 
domestic  purposes,  may  easily  be  made  from  respectively — 
honey,  brown  sugar,  British  wines,  and  sour  ale.  First,  as  to 
honey  or  white  vinegaf:  dissolve  three-CLuarters  of  a  pound  of 
honey  in  rain  water,  and  put  it  into  a  seven-gallon  cask,  with  a 
quart  of  malt  spirit;  shake  it  well,  then  fill  up  the  cask  with 
rain  water ;  shake  it  well,  and  keep  near  the  kitchen  fire,  where 
ifc  must  stand  without  being  moved  or  shaken.  Let  it  remain 
five  months  in  this  place,  and  the  vinegar  will  be  made.  Draw 
it  off  by  piercing  the  lower  part  of  the  cask,  and  lot  it  run  till 
the  concretion  which  is  fofmed  at  the  top,  and  is  termed 
"mother  of  vinegar,"  begins  to  appear.  You  may  then  begin 
the  process  again  without  cleaning  the  cask.  Properly  toasted 
bread,  saturated  with  yeast,  would  take  the  place  of  the  malt  ■ 
spirit  referred  to  above.  See  article  "Vinegar,"  in  Rural  Cyc, 
for  other  methods. 

The  fruit  is  well  known,  and  when  properly  prepared  for 
market  in  the  warmer  portion  of  the  Southern  States,  might  con- 
stitutes an  article  both  for  export  and  for  home  eoneumption. 
Many  persons  believe  implicitly  in  the  power  of  the  atmosphere 
about  this  tree  to  render  meat  tender.  Our  "Southern  matrons" 
now  put  up  this  fruit  in  a  moat  palatable  shape  for  winter  use, 
dried  in  the  sun,  after  being  boiled  in  a  eyrup.  The  celestial  fig 
is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Molasses  can  also  be  made  from 
the  fig  and  watermelon.     Mr.  C.  H.  Owen,  of  Charleston,  made 
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it  from  the  white  fig.  One  peek  yielded  three  pints.  Prom  a 
bushel  he  obtained  seven  quarts,  according  to  the  following  di- 
rections : 

"Wash  the  figs,  then  pat  them  in  a  porcelain  vessel;  cover 
with  pure  water,  boil  carefully  one  hour.  When  cool,  strain 
through  a  mnslin  cloth;  then  boil  again  until  it  ia  boiled  down 
to  a  proper  consistency,  which  you  can  easily  tell  by  dipping  up 
a  spoonful  and  cooling.  The  above  is  all  the  preparation  neces- 
sary.    In  boiling  for  the  last  time,  take  the  ecum  off." 

"  F.  J.  S.,"  a  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  writes 
as  follows  on  "our  resources ;"  "  You  spoke,  in  the  article  above 
alluded  to,  of  different  coloring  sabstaneee.  The  juice  of  the 
skin  of  our  blue  fig  is  abundant,  and  ofa  deep,  brilliant  red  color; 
a  half  page  written  with  it  a  few  days  since  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  done  with  red  ink.  The  pomegranate,  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  Southern  Georgia,  furnishes,  in  the 
rind  of  the  fruit,  a  jet  black  fluid,  which  writes  very  smoothly, 
and  retains  its  jetty  hue.  The  metallic  pen  used  may  darken 
its  color." 

I  have  seen  blue  cakes  resembling  indigo,  intended  for  dyeing 
and  marked  fig  blue — probably  extracted  from  the  skins  of  the 
flg.  Since  the  war  the  stems  of  the  fig  and  titi  {^Gliftonia)  have 
formed  favorite  raatorials  for  pipe  stems,  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  of  the  fig  are  useful  in  polishing 
metal-utensils,  etc. 

ULMACB^.     {The  Elm  Tribe.') 
SLIPPEBY  ELM,  (TJlmus  fulva:)  I  have  observed  it  in  Fair- 
field Disti-ict.     It  is  sometimes  found  in  the  lower  districts; 
N".  C. 

Am.  Herbal.  139  ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  228  ; 
U.  S.  Disp.  727 ;  Dr.  McDowell's  Med.  Exam.  244 ;  West  Jour. 
Med.  and  Phys,  Sc;  Miehaux,  Fl.  Americana,  i,  172 ;  and  N.  Am. 
Sylva,  iii,  89  ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  563.  i  decoction  of  the  bark 
was  much  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  cuie  ot  leprosy.  It  is  an 
excellent  demulcent  employed  as  an  emollient  application,  and 
internally  is  especially  recommended  in  supiession  of  urine,  in- 
flammation of  the  biadder,  dysentery  and  diaiihosa  A  decoc- 
tion made  of  this,  combined  with  the  root  of  the  saf-safras,  and 
giiaiac,  is  esteemed  as  a  valuable  dnnk  to  increase  cutaneous 
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transpiration,  and  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Griffith  considers  it  a  good  substitute  for  acacia,  and  he  has  wit- 
nessed its  beneficial  effects,  externally  applied,  in  obstinate  cases 
of  herpetic  and  syphilitic  eruptions;  he  ia  inclined  to  ascribe 
higher  curative  powers  to  it  than  are  generally  admitted.  It 
forms  a  good  vehicle  for  onemata,  where  a  mucilaginous  fluid  is 
required.  The  bark,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  bougie,  has  been  used 
in  dilating  sinuses  and  contractions  of  the  urethra.  The  sub- 
stance exuding  from,  the  bark  is  called  ulmin.  It  could  be 
largely  collected  for  the  use  of  soldiers — suitable  wherever 
a  highly  mucilaginous  substance  is  required.  See  Bene  "Se^- 
amum."  This  is  the  best  wood  we  have  for  blocks,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  rails,  as  it  splits  easily,  and  is  of  long  duration.  It  is 
more  diirable  than  the  white  elm, 

I  append  the  following  to  the  second  edition  : 

Dr.  O.  W.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  states  ("Weatern  Lancet)  that 
sli|)pery  elm  bark  has  the  property  of,  preserving  fatty  sub- 
stances from  rancidity  ;  a  fact  derived  originally  from  the  In- 
dians who  prepared  bear's  fat  by  melting  it  with  the  bark  in  the 
proportion  of  a  drachm  of  the  latter  to  a  pound  of  the  former, 
keeping  them  heated  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
straining  off  the  fat.  Dr.  Wright  tned  the  t^ame  process  with 
butter  and  lard  and  found  them  to  remain  perfectly  sweet  for  a 
long  time.  (Am.  J.  Pharm.  xxiv,  180,)  U.  S.  Disp.  12th  Ed.  Dr. 
McDowel,  of  Virginia,  used  the  bark  for  the  dilatation  of  fistulas 
and  strictures,  (Med.  Exam,  i,  244,)  and  Dr.  H.  E,  Storer,  of 
Boston,  subaequenlly  for  dilating  the  os  uteri.  (Bost.  Med.  and 
Surg.  J.  liii,  300.)    See  U.  S.  Diap. 

WHITE  ELM,  (JflWMS  Americana,  Mx.)  Vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton ;  N.  C. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi,  799;  Coxe,  Am,  Disp. 
611;  Phil.  Mod.  Mus.  11.     The  V.  fulva  probably  referred  to. 

The  wood  of  the  white  elm,  like  that  of  the  common  Euro- 
pean elm,  is  of  a  dark  brown ;  and  cut  transversely,  or  obliquely 
to  the  longitudinal  fibres,  it  exhibits  the  same  numerous  and 
fine  undulations,  but  it  splits  more  easily  and  has  less  compact- 
ness. It  ia,  however,  used  at  the  North  for  the  naves  of  coach- 
wheels,  because  it  is  difficult  to  procure  the  black  gum.  In 
Maine  it  is  used  for  the  keels  of  vessels.  Its  bark  is  said  to  be 
easily   detached  during  eight  months  of  the  year;  soaked  in 
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water  and  suppled  by  pounding,  it  is  used  in  the  Northern 
States  for  the  bottoms  of  common  chairs.     Michaux, 

WAHOO,  (Ulmus  alata,  Mx.)  Rich  soils;  Florida;  South 
and  North  Carolina. 

The  wood  is  flue  grained,  more  compact,  heavier  and  stronger 
than  that  of  the  American  white  elm.  It  is  employed  for  coach- 
wheels,  and  is  even  pi-eforred  to  the  blaelc  gum,  as  being  more 
hard  and  tough.     Michaux.     Fanner's  Encyc. 

The  following  statement  has  been  published: 

"  Wahoo  Hope. — We  have  ween  a  specimen  of  rope  made  of 
wahoo  bark,  by  Mr,  T.  J.  Howard,  of  this  county.  He  has 
used  the  wahoo  rope  with  great  success  in  bagging  cotton,  and 
we  can  safely  recommend  his  contrivance  to  the  attention  of 
planters.  The  common  impression  is  that  the  bark  is  not  in 
good  condition,  except  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  This  is  a 
m.istako.  It  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  at  this  season  in 
bagging  cotton.  The  manner  of  using  the  rope  made  of  wahoo 
bark  is  altogether  similar  to  that  which  haa  been  in  ordinary 

8UGAE-BE.REr ;  HACKBEERY,  (OeltiB  occidentalis,  L.)  A 
noble  tree,  growing  along  the  margin  of  streams  and  in  damp 
lands ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Newborn. 
¥1.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  do  M.  Med.  ii,  170 ;  Fl.  Med.  i,  90 ;  G-rif- 
fifth,  Med.  Bot.  563.  It  yields  a  gum  resembling  that  of  the 
cherry  tree ;  the  root  and  leaves  are  somewhat  aromatic,  and 
were  used  by  the  Indiana  in  syphilis.  The  berries  have  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  taste, 

The  wood  of  this  tree  resembles  closely,  says  Wilson,  that  of 
the  C,  australis.  The  timber  of  the  latter  ia  exceedingly  dura- 
ble, and  was  formerly  employed  by  British  coach-makers  for 
making  the  frames  of  their  vehicles;  and  by  the  Italian  musical 
inatrument-makors  for  making  flutes  and  pipes.     Eural  Cyc. 

MYEICACEffi.     {The  Gale  Tribe.) 

Aromatic  and  aometimes  astringent. 

WAX  MYRTLE;  BAYBERRY,  {Myrica  cerifera,  L.)  Grows 
abnndantly  in  the  swamps  of  the  lower  country;  Newborn. 
Fl.  May. 
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Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii,  278;  Mateon'a  Veg.  Pract.  198;  U.  S. 
Diep.  200;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap,  786  ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
iii,  32  ;  Am.  Jouiiial  Med.  Sci.  ii,  313 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  541 ; 
Nicholson's  Journal,  iv,  187;  Kalm's  Travels,  i,  129;  Dana  in 
Silliman's  Journal  1;  Thacher's  U.  S.  Disp.  288;  Mer.  and  de 
L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  S31 ;  De  Cand.  Essai,  772 ;  Lind.  Nal. 
Sjst.  Bot.  180.  The  root  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  a  decoc- 
tion is  employed  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  hemorrhage  ft'om  the 
uterus,  in  dropsies  which  succeed  fevers,  and  as  a  gargle  in  soro 
throat.  It  ia  also  given  to  some  extent  by  the  vegetahle  prac- 
titioners. Gnftith  stales  (Med.  Bot.  583)  that  the  bark  of  the 
root  is  also  stimulant  and  acrid,  and  in  doses  of  a  drachm-  causcB 
a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  etomaeh,  followed  by  vomiting  and 
sometimes  diuresis.  The  powder  is  an  active  en-hine,  and  the 
leaves  have  some  celebrity  in  domestic  practice,  as  being  anti- 
spasmodic, anti-scorbutic  and  astringent.  Dr.  Dana  found  the 
powdered  root  powerfully  stornutatoiy.  Bigelow  says  that  the 
bark  and  leaves  contain  gallic  acid,  tannin,  resin  and  a  smalt 
quantity  of  mucilage.  The  berries  afford  a  large  amount  of 
wax,  which  lisea  to  the  surface  when  they  are  boiled,  not  re- 
markable for  adhesiveness  or  unctuosity.  Dr.  Bostock  consid- 
ers it  a  fixed,  vegetable  oil,  rendered  concrete  by  oxygen  ;  and 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dana,  it  constitutes  one-third  of  the 
whole  berry.  It  is  employed  for  candles,  emitting  a  fragrant 
odor,  and  it  also  forms  the  basis  of  a  fine  soap.  It  appears  to 
possess  some  astringent  and  shghtly  narcotic,  properties,  and 
has  been  administered  by  Dn  Fahnestock  in  au  epidemic  of 
typhoid  dysentery.  He  gave  it  in  doses  of  one  to  two  dr&chms, 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  its  active  principle  resides  in  the  green 
coloring  matter.  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sci.  ii,  313.  Eafineaque  states 
that  a  tincture  of  the  berries,  with  heracleum,  is  beneficial  in 
flatulent  colic.  Do  Cand,,  Essay  upon  the  Louisiana  Myrtle,  (in 
French  ;)  see  Ann,  do  Chim.  xiiv,  141,  and  xlvi,  77  ;  C.  L.  Cadet, 
Mem.  on  the  Myrtle  of  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania,  Paris; 
Thiebault  de  Bernaud,  Mem,  sur  le  cirier,  on  abre  a  cire,  Paris, 
1810.  See  my  own  experiments  upon  the  applicability  of  the 
leaves  as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark,  under  "  Liquidambar,"  sweet 
gum. 

Dr.  Wood,  XT.  S.  Disp,,  12th  Ed.,  says  that  a  volatile  oil  might 
probably  be  collected  from  the  leaves  by  distillation,  and  used 
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for  Bimilar  piirpoaos  to  thoso  to  which  oil  of  pimento  is  applied. 
The  powdei-  of  the  bark  has  a  peculiar  avomaUe  odor  and  irri- 
tates the  nostrils  and  throat  when  inhaled.  It  yielda  its  virtues 
to'  water  and  alcohol.  Chemically  examined  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Hambriglit  it  was  found  to  contain  volatile  oil,  starch,  lignin, 
gum,  albnraen,  extractive,  a  red  coloring  substance,  tannic  and 
gallic  acids,  au  acrid  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  in  ether, 
and  a  peculiar  acrid  principle  having  acid  properties,  analagous 
to  snponin,  for  which  the  name  of  myricinic  acid  is  proposed, 
(Am.  J.  Pbarm.,  May,  1863.)  The  EcIectioH  use  the  bark  in 
dinrrhcea,  jaundice,  scrofula,  etc.,  and  an  alcoholic  extract 
appropriately  called  myriain,  ia  given  in  doses  of  about  five 
grains.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  about  thirty  grains,  of  a 
decoction  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  bark  to  a  pint 
of  water;  the  dose  is  one  or  two  fluid  ounces.    -U.  vS.  Diap. 

"The  northern  nations  formerly  employed  this  plant  in  place 
of  hops,  and  it  is  still  in  use  for  that  purpose  in  some  of  the 
western  ialea;  unless  it  is  boiled  a  long  time  it  is  reported  to 
occasion  headache."  Nicholson  also  saya,  in  his  Encyeiopoedia, 
of  the  M.  cerifera,  that  "it  is  oaed  in  tanning  calf-skins;  gath- 
ered'in  autumn,  it  will  dye  wool  yellow,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
used  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Wales;  the  Welsh  lay  branches  of 
it  upon  and  under  their  beds  to  keep  off  fleas  and  moths." 
Boussingault,  in  hia  Rural  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture, 
1859,  says  of  the  wax-bearing  myrtle:  "The  fruit  yields  aS 
much  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  wax,  and  a  single  shrub  will 
yield  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  pounds  of  berries.  The  crude 
wax  is  green  and  brittle,  and  to  be  made  into  candles  requires 
the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grease."  Prouat  discov- 
ered that  vegetable  wax  formed  part  of  the  green  fecula  of 
many  plants.  In  the  common  cabbage  it  occurs  in  large  quan- 
tity. Oleine  is  said  to  predominate  in  the  fluid  vegetable  oila. 
See,  on  this  subject,  Queen'a  Delight,  {StyUingia  sebifera.)  The 
berries  of  the  Pride  of  India  (Mdid)  aiso  yield  an  oil  when  dried 
and  boiled.  Wax  has  also  been  collected  by  scraping  the  staik 
of  the  augar-cane.    See  "  Sorghum,"  in  this  volume, 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  wax  produced  from  the  myrtle  in 
large  amounts.  The  berries  are  boiled,  and  the  wax  rises  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  boiling  should  be  continued  a 
long  time,  and  the  berries  stirred  and  bruiaed.     The  wax  may 
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be  remelted  to  purify  it.  Four  pounds  of  this  will  make  foi-ty 
pounds  of  soap.  The  candles  niadc  of  it  are  dark  green  in 
color.  Candles  and  soap  were  made  in  considerable  amounts 
during  the  war  by  those  residing  in  the  low  country  of  South 
Carolina. 

Wilson,  in  his  iiural  Cyc,  quotes  Hamilton,  who  says  that 
the  wax,  after  being  skimmed  off  tbe  water,  should  be  strained 
through  a  coarse  cloth  to  fVee  it  from  foreign  matter.  When  no 
more  wax  rises,  the  berries  are  removed  with  a  skimmer  and  a 
fresh  supply  put  into  the  same  water,  taking  care  to  add  boiling 
water  to  supply  the  place  of  that  evaporated  during  tho  pro- 
cess. The  wax  should  be  dried,  and  melted  again  to  free  it 
from  impurity.  See  Charles  Louis  Coder's  Memoir,  inserted 
in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  who  said  that  the  myrtle  bad  been 
successfully  cultivated  near  Berhn,  and  Hamilton  recommends 
its  cultivation  in  England  for  its  wax-producing  properties. 

In  F.  8.  Holmes'  Southern  Farmerj  p,  236,  is  the  following : 

Large  amount  of  Soap  produced  fivm  Myrtle  Wax. — I  find  the 
following  recipe  for  making  soap  from  myrtle  wax  (Myrica 
ceriferd)  in  an  old  number  of  the  Southern  Agrienlturist.  As 
one  of  the  complaints  of  soap-makers  is  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  the  grease,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  a  production  of  nature,  found  abundantly  in  our 
lower  country,  The  fruit  is  now  matured,  and  may  be  had  in 
abundance  for  the  picking.  I  have  seen  very  good  candles 
made  of  myrtle  wax.  I  trust  our  planters,  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  myrtle,  will  profit  by  these  advantages  before 
the  season  for  picking  has  passed  : 

"To  three  bushels  and  a  half  of  common  wood  ashes  add  half 
a  bushel  of  unslaked  Hme.  This  being  well  mixed  together,  put 
into  a  cask  capable  of  containing  sixty  gallons  and  fill  up  with 
water.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  lye  will  be  strong  enough  to 
float  an  egg.  Then  draw  off,  and  put  from  six  to  eight  gallons 
of  it  into  a  copper  kettle  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  gal- 
lons. To  this  add  only  four  pounds  of  myrtle  was.  Keep  con- 
stantly boiling  for  six  hours.  For  the  first  three  or  foiir  hours 
pour  in  occasionally  a  supply  of  strong  lye,  the  whole  frequently 
well  stirred  with  a  ladle.  After  six  hours  boiling,  throw  two 
quarts  of  common  large  grain  salt  into  the  kettle  ;  leave  one 
hour  more  to  simmer  over  a  slow  fire.     The   liquor  must  be 
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placeiJ  in  tube  to  cool  for  twenty-four  lioiirs.  Tiikc  out  the  soap, ' 
wipe  it  clean  ;  put  it  to  dry. 

"Tho  produce  of  this  soap  when  It  was  weighed  the  next 
day  vvas  found  to  be  forty-nino  pounds  of  good,  solid  aoap,  from 
tho  materials  and  by  the  process  above  mentioned.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  the  soap  had  only  lost  a  few  pounds  from  the 
evaporation  of  its  watery  particles. 

"In.  many  parts  of  our  State  the  myrtle  tree  is  abundant, 
and  from  three  pecks  to  a  hushel  may  he  gathered  from  a  hand 
per  day." 

There  have  been  recent  orders  from  the  North  for  soveml 
thousand  pounds  of  the  wax,  (1868.) 

Since  my  examination  and  recommendation  of  tlie  myrtle 
leaves  as  a  tanniniferous  agent,  I  see  that  it  has  heen  used  by 
Mr.  J.  Commins,  of  Charleston,  in  tanning  leather.  He  states 
that  he  used  it  extensively  during  the  war  and  found  it  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  reqcired. 

I  had  observed,  also,  an  unusual  amount  of  astringency  in 
the  berries  of  the  rayrtie.  The  water  in  which  they  are  boiled, 
with  copperas,  is  used  as  a  dye.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  dark 
brown  obtained  with  very  little  copperas.  If  walnut  loaves, 
bark,  or  the  rind  of  the  frnit  is  added  the  color  is  very  black. 
I  am  informed  in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  S.  C,  that  a  blue  dye  is 
obtained  without  a  mordant,  by  using  the  same  water  repeated- 
ly in  boiling  the  berries  for  the  extraction  of  the  waxi  This 
seems  an  unexpected  result. 

Myrica  CaroUnensis.  Grows  in  dry  soils;  Bichland;  collected 
in  St.  John's;  Newborn, 

G-rifBth's  Med.  Bot,  583.  Supposed  to  possess  similar  prop- 
erties with  the  above.  It  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  others. 

FERN  BUSH;  SWEET  FEEN,  (Gomptoma  asplenifolia,  Ait.) 
Mts.  of  North  Carolina  and  northward.  An  aromatic  astringent 
used  by  Barton  and  others  m  a  pleasant  drink  in  the  summer 
complaints  of  children.  Shoepf  says  on  the  authority  of  Golden, 
that  chewing  the  root  will  cheek  a  spitting  of  blood,  and  that  it 
is  useful  in  rachitis  and  the  debility  following  fevers.     G-riffitb. 

JUGLANDACE-^.     {The  Walnut  Tribe.-) 
BUTTERNUT;  OIL-NUT,  {Juglans  cmerea,  L.)     Grows  in 
the  mountains  of  South  and  North  Carolina,     Fl.  April. 
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TJ.  S.  Disi).  710 ;  Archives  Geii.  3o  s^rio,  x,  399,  and  xi,  40; 
Frost's  Blema.  Mai.  Meci.  131.  "The  inner  bark  of  the  roi>t  af- 
fords one  of  the  most  mild  and  efficient  laxatives  we  possesw." 
The  esLraot  was  a  favorite  ]'emedy  in  General  Marion's  t-amp 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  is  very  efficiieious  in  hab- 
ituyl  constipation,  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty  gi-ains ;  the  first 
acting  as  a  laxative,  the  inasinimn  purging.  Big.  Am.  Med 
Bot.  ii,  116;  Mx.  N.  Am.  Sylva,  160;  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
mild  cathartic,  operating  without  pain  or  irritalion,  and  >^- 
sumbliug  rhnbarb  in  its  property  of  evacuating  without  debili- 
tating the  alimentary  canal.  Dr.  Bush  employed  it  during  tEio 
war.  "Wood  says  it  is  highly  esteemed  in  dysentery ;  Lind.  Hat, 
Sysl.  181.  The  rind  of  the  fVuit  and  the  skin  of  the  kernel  are 
exiremely  astringent,  anthelmintic  and  cathartic;  the  oil  ox- 
ti-!ieted  from  the  fruit  is  of  a  very  drying  natui'e.  Mer,  and  do 
L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  687,  (J.  cathartica.')  He  remarks  that 
the  inner  bark  of  the  root  ia  acrid  and  caustic,  and  purges,  but 
occasions  neither  heat  nor  irritation  ;  adapted  to  bilious  consti- 
tutions and  to  dysentery ;  often  combined  with  calomel.  It  is 
given  to  animals  in  a  disease  called  "yellow  water;"  Bull. des 
Sci.  Med.  Fer.  xii,  338.  To  exti'act  the  cathartic  principle,  the 
bark  is  boiled  in  water  for  several  hoars;  remove  the  extraneous 
matter  and  boil  down  the  decoction  to  the  couBistenee  of  honey 
or  molasses — pills  may  be  made  of  this.  A  syrup  may  also  be 
made.  The  bark  is  strongest  in  the  early  summer.  The  pow- 
dered leaves  are  rubefacient,  and  act  as  a  substitute  for  ean- 
tharides.  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  365,  The  bark  of  the  branches  af- 
fords a  largo  quantity  of  soluble  matter,  chiefly  of  the  extractive 
kind,  water  seeming  to  be  a  solvent.  Wethorill  found  in  itfised 
oil,  resin,  saccharine  matter,  lime,  potash,  a  peculiar  principle, 
and  tannin.  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  in  his  Goileotions,  23,  32,  thinks 
it  is  possessed  of  some  anodyne  property.  Dr.  Gray  ascertained 
that  four  trees,  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  produced  in  one 
day  nine  quarts  of  sap,  from  which  was  made  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  produced  from 
the  maple.  This  plant  is  always  given  in  the  form  of  extract  or 
decoction,  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  589 ;  Thacher's  Disp.  245 ;  Bush's 
Med.  Obs.  i,  112;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  767  ;  Lind.  Med. 
n.  387.  The  wood  of  the  butternut  is  used  for  the  sleepers  and 
posts  of  frame  houses  and  barns,  for  posts  and  rail  fences, 
troughs  for  cattle,  etc.     For  corn-shovels  and  wooden  dishes  it 
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is  preferred  to  the  red  flowering  maples,  boeauso  it  is  lighter  Jind 
loss  liable  to  split ;  conseciueiitly,  hollow-ware  and  other  articles 
made  of  it  sell  at  higher  prices.  In  Vermont  the  wood  is  used 
for  the  panels  of  ooaohea  and  chaises,  being  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  not  only  for  its  lightness,  but  because  it  is  not  liable  to 
split.  It  receives  paint  in  asuperior  manner,  its  pores  being 
ve]y  open,  more  so  than  poplar  and  baaswood,  Mx.  Am.  Sylva ; 
Farmer's  Bncyc. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  {Juglans  nigra,  L.)  DiflFnsed  in  lower 
and  upper  country  of  Soath  and  North  Carolina;  Newborn.  Fl. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  687;  Grifflth,  Med.  Bot.  vi, 
89.  The  bark  is  styptic  and  acrid ;  the  rind  of  the  unripe  fruit , 
is  said  to  remove  ring-woi-ms  and  tetter;  and  the  decoction  is 
given  with  success  as  a  vermifuge.  "  A  kind  of  bread  is  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit,"  In  a  coramnnieation  received  iirora  J. 
Douglas,  M.  D.,  of  Chester  District,  South  Carolina,  his  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  McKeown,  informs  mo  that  a  bit  of  lint,  dipped 
in  the  oil  of  the  walnut  kernel  and  applied  to  an  aching  tooth, 
is  an  effectual  palliative ;  ho  has  employed  it  for  thirty  years 
with  great  satisfaction. 

The  following  appeared  in  one  of  the  journals  during  the  year 
1861: 

Walnut  leaves  in  the  treatment  of  Diseases. — Dr.  Negries,  phy- 
sician at  Anglers,  France,  has  published  a  statement  of  liis  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease  in  different  forms  by 
preparations  of  walnnt  loaves.  He  has  tried  walnut  leaves  for 
ten  years,  and  of  fifty  sis  patients,  afflicted  in  different  forms, 
thirty-one  were  completely  Cured,  and  there  were  only  four  who 
appeared  to  have  obtained  no  advantage.  The  infusion  of  the 
walnut  tree  leaves  is  made  by  cutting  them  and  infusing  a  good 
pinch  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  sweetening  it  with  sugar.  To  a  grown  person, 
M.  Negries  prescribed  from  two  to  three  teacupsful  of  this 
daily.  This  medicine  is  a  slightly  ai-omatie  bitter;  its  efficiency 
is  nearly  uniform  in  scrofulous  disorders,  and  it  is  stated  never 
to  have  caused  any  unpleasant  efiecLs.  It  augments  the  activity 
of  the  circulation  and  digestion,  and  to  the  functions  imparts 
■much  energy.  It  is  supposed  to  act  npon  the  lymphatic  system, 
as  under  its  influence  the  muscles  become  firm,  and  the  skin  ac- 
quires a  ruddier  hue. 
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Dry  leaves  may  be  used  throughout  the  winter,  but  a  syrap 
made  of  gi-een  leaves  is  more  aromatic.  A  salve  made  of  a 
strong  extract  of  the  leaves  mixed  alone  vrith  clean  lai'd  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  oil  of  berganoot  is  most  excellent  for  soros.  A 
strong  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  excellent  for  washing  them. 
The  salutary  effects  of  this  medicine  do  not  appear  on  a  sud- 
den— no  visible  effect  may  be  noticed  for  twenty  days,  but  per- 
severance in  it  will  effect  a  cure.  Aa  walnut  tree  leaves  are 
abundant  in  America,  and  as  the  extract  of  them  is  not  dan- 
geroua  or  unpleasant  to  use,  and  scrofula  not  uncommon,  a  trial 
of  this 'simple  medicine  should  be  made.  In  directing  attention 
to  it  good  results  may  be  expected. 

A  gray  dye  may  be  prepared  with  young,  unripe  walnuts.  The 
walnuts  should  be  beaten  in  a  mortar,  boiled  with  water — the 
yarri  is  previously  prepared  with  lye  water.     See  "  Wtus." 
I  obtain  the  following  from  a  jonrnal,  (1862 :) 
To  Dye  Wool  Yarn  a  Durable  Black  wilhout  Copperas. — Place 
in  a  kettle  a  layer  of  walnut  leaves,  then  a  layer  of  yarn,  then 
a  layer  of  leaves  and  another  of  yarn,  and  so  ou  till  the  kettle 
is  full ;  pour  on  water  till  ail  is  covered,  and  boil  ail  day.     The 
next  morning  pour  off  the  liquor  into  another  vessel,  and  put 
fresh  leaves  with  the  yarn  in  layers  as  before,  and  pour  the 
same  liquor  over  it  and  boil  again  all  day.    Then  hang  the  yarn 
in  the  air  a  few  days,  after  which  wash  it  and  it  will  be  a  fine 
■  black. 

The  walnut  leaves  shovild  be  gathered  in  the  autumn  just  as 
they  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees. 

Both  the  black  and  white  walnut  possess  a  durable  wood,  and 
are  secure  from  the  annoyance  of  worms.  The  stem  of  the 
black  walnut  ia  easily  perforated,  and  like  the  titi  {Cliftonia)  is 
much  used  for  pipe-stems  among  the  soldiers  in  camp.  The  flg 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  a  Convention  of  Gunsmiths,  held  at  Atlanta,  G-a.,  August 
29,  1861,  some  facts  were  elicited  which  are  interesting  in  this 
connection  r 

Mr.  Hodgkins,  a  gunsmith,  stated  "that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty was  to  get  wood  for  the  stocks ;  that  wood  of  one  or  two 
years  was  not  sufficiently  seasoned.  It  ought  to  be  cut  twenty 
years.  The  bark  should  be  taken  off  the  tree  at  once.  Some 
thought  it  best  to  cut  the  timber  in  the  summer,  others  in  the 
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fall  01-  winter."     Gon.  Wayiio  read  tlie  following  from  Ihe  Ord- 
nance Manual : 

"The  most  suitable  season  for  felling  limber  is  that  in  which 
vegetation  is  at  rest,  which  is  the  ease  in  midwinter  or  mid-  ' 
summer.  Recent  experinienta  incline  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter  Bcason — say  the  month  of  July  ;  but  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  fell  trees  for  timber  between  the  first  of  December 
and  the  middle  of  Mareh." 

"Gen.  Wayne,  on  being  inquired  of,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  thoro  was  no  artificial  process  of  seasoning  wood  that 
would  answer  for  making  gunstocks, 

"  Mr.  Esther  said  that  maple  timber  could  be  seasoned  rapidly 
by  being  boiled  in  oil.  It  prevented  its  cracking.  It  soon  sea- 
soned thoroaghly,  and  would  not  spring. 

"Mr.  Lamb  stated  that  walnut  was  the  best  for  stocking 
guns,  hut  harder  to  season.  It  required  a  great  number  of 
years — say  twenty  years,  or  nearly  so.  Maple  was  nest,  and 
persimmon  the  next.  These  could  be  seasoned  by  artificial 
process." 

The  reader  will  find  some  information  on  the  felling  of  timber 
in  Wilson's  Eural  Cye.  The  fruit  is  edible,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  The  wood  is  very  compact  and  durable,  with  a  black, 
fine  grain,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  forming  a  valuable 
substitute  for  mahogany,  from  which,  when  seasoned  and  var- 
nished, it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
South  in  the  manufacture  of  tables,  stair-railings  and  the  inner 
work  of  houses.  The  .writer  has  seen  as  beautiful  book-cases, 
tables,  stair- railings  and  cabinet-work  made  from  the  wood  pre- 
pared on  our  Southern  plantations,  when  well  seasoned,  as  any 
imported  Jroni  elsewhere.  The  roots,  particulai'ly  (hose  of  old 
trees  which  have  died,  have  a  peculiarly  rich  black  color,  and 
are  useful  in  making  furniture  and  gunstocks. 

The  trunk  of  a  walnut  tree,  tapped  on  the  11th  February, 
yielded  a  sap  containing  some  cane  sugar.  The  saps  of  the 
sycamore,  of  the  Acer  negundo,  and  of  the  lilac  tree,  contained 
the  same  species  of  sugar ;  but  that  of  the  birch  tree  held  in 
solution  some  grape  sugar.  lu  the  sycamore  and  birch  tree  M. 
Biot  observed  an  extremely  interesting  fact.  He  ascertained, 
on  felling  these  trees,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  descending 
sap  was  accumulated  toward  the  middle  of  the  trunk.    That  of 
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i\io  birch  ti'oe  wa^  acid  and  aaccharinc ;  the  sap  of  that  portion 
of  tlie  liank  which  was  buried  in  tho  ground  containod  no 
sugar,  but  a  substance  posseRsiug  the  principal  characters  of 
gum.  (Anuales  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Saturelle,  t.  ii.)  It  was 
probably  an  effect  of  the  seasoi],  for  Knight  states  that  he 
never  could  discover  the  least  trace  of  saccharine  matter  during 
winter  in  the  alburnum  either  of  the  stem  or  of  the  roots  of  the 
sycamore.  Boueaingault's  Rural  Ecoii.  in  ha  relation  to  Chem- 
istry, etc.,  Law's  editioa,  1857, 

Walnut  leaves  soaked  in  water  for  some  hours,  then  boiled 
and  apjjlied  to  the  skins  of  horses  and  other  animals,  will  pre- 
vent their  being  bitten  or  worried  by  flies. 

In  Patent  Office  Reports,  1856,  is  a  paper  on  the  Persian  wal- 
nut, or  Madeira  nut,  (Juglans  regia,)  which  appears  to  be  well 
ailapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Middle  or  Southern  States,  It 
produces  an  immense  amount  of  oil  and  cake.  It  is  prcfei-red 
to  linseed  oil,  and  gives  an  excellent  light.  Tho  husk  of  tho 
walnut  is  used  in  dyeing  woollen  stuffs. 

HICKORY,  (^Carya  amora,pomna,  alba,  etc.)  EU.  Sk.  The 
barks  are  astringent.  Mr.  Pred.  Stearns,  of  Detroit,  has  called 
attention  to  the  bark  of  tho  several  species  of  Hickory,  in  his 
paper  on  the  medical  plants  of  Michigan,  published  in  the 
Proc.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1859,  p.  249.  Mr.  Chaffinbury,  of  the 
same  State,  had  found  great  advantage  from  chewing  the  inner 
bark  in  dyspepsia,  and  has  nsed  a  tincture  made  from  the  same 
bark  in  intermittent  fever.  Many  in  the  neighborhood  used  it, 
tho  infusion  also  being  found  equally  effectual.  TJ.  S,  Disp.,  13th 
Ed. 

A  dye  for  woollens  used  on  the  plantation  is  made  from  that 
of  most  of  the  species.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  hickory  trees 
is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  particularly  the  C  alba,  shell-bark 
hickory,  which  Is  an  article  of  trade.  It  should  be  spared  in 
clearing  land. 

To  color  yellow. — "  Take  three-fourths  of  hickory  bark,  with 
the  outside  shaved  off,  and  one-fourth  of  black  oak  bark  done 
in  the  same  manner;  boil  them  well  together  in  a  bell  metal 
kettle  until  the  color  is  deep ;  then  add  alum  sufficient  to  make 
it  foam  when  stirred  up,  then  put  the  yarn  in  and  let  it  simmer 
a  little  while;  take  it  out  and  air  it  two  or  three  times,  having 
a  pole  over  the  kettle  to  hang  it  on,  so  that  it  may  drain  in  the 
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keUle;  wiien  dry  rinse  it  in  cold  water."  Thorafcon's  Soullioru 
Gardener,  p.  182.  Hieknry  l>iirl<  with  eug.tr  maizes  a  good  jol- 
lovr  dye  for  wool  without  eoppfraa.  The  wi'iter  has  seen  negro 
clothes  and  other  Etoff«'  dyed  on  tho  phintations  with  either 
hiekory  or  oak  barks,  either  alum  or  commoroial  oopperaia  being 
used.  The  erab-apple  dyea  a  ciinai'y  color.  The  hiekoiy  bark, 
with  copperas,  dj-es  yams  an  olive  color — with  alum,  a  green — 
t!ie  yarns  Kiust  be  put  in  hot.  The  wood  of  the  hickory  yields 
a  very  fine  lye  whoD  reduced  to  ashes,  and  I  will  include  much 
that  is  said  of  soap  under  this  genus.  Tho  wood  is  also  valuable 
for  many  purposes  in  tho  mechanical  arts  on  account  of  its 
weight,  pliability,  toughnoRS  and  durability.  In  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinaa  split  hiekory  is  used  in  making  chair  bottoms  and 
])lantation  baskets.  In  Pennsylvania  an  oil  in  extracted  from 
the  nuls  of  the  G.  amara,  butternut  biekoi-y,  which  is  used  for 
the  lamp,  and  for  other  inferior  purposes.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  nuts  of  any  species  would  serve,  if  broken  and  boiled,  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap;  suly'ceted  to  the  teat  of  experiment, 
liowever,  1863, 1  could  not  extract  the  oil  after  boiling  the  hrokou 
nuts  several  hours.     I  insert  the  following  from  Michaux  ; 

^^  Properties  and  uses  of  hickory  wood.— The  wood  of  all  the 
species  of  hickory  bears  a  striking  resemblance,"  both  as  to  fibre 
and  the  uniform  reddish  color  of  the  heart.  It  poseesses  great 
weight,  strength  and  unusual  pliability  and  toughness.  When 
exposed  to  heat  and  moisture  it  is  subject  to  rapid  decay,  and 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  ft-om  worms. 

"  Throughout  the  Middle  States  it  is  selected  for  the  axle-trees 
of  c-aiTiagcs,  for  tho  handles  of  axes  and  other  carpenters'  tools, 
and  for  large  screws,  particularly  those  of  book-hinders'  presses. 
The  cogs  of  mill-wheels  are  made  of  hiekory  heart,  thoroughly 
seasoned ;  but  it  is  proper  only  for  such  wheels  as  are  not  ex- 
posed to  moisture ;  and  for  this  reason  some  other  wood  is  by 
many  millwrights  preferred.  The  rods  which  foi-m  the  backs 
of  Windsor  chairs,  coach-whip  handles,  masket-stocka,  rake- 
teeth,  flails  for  threi-hing  grain,  the  bows  of  yokes,  or  the  ellip- 
tical pieces  which  pass  under  the  necks  of  cattle :  all  these  are 
objects  customarily  made  of  hickory.  At  Baltimore  it  ia  used 
for  the  hoops  of  sieves,  and  is  more  esteemed  than  the  white- 
oak,  which  is  equally  elastic,  but  more  apt  to  peel  off  in  small 
shreds  into  the  substance  sifted.    In  the  country  near  I 
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in  Georgia,  1  have  rcmarkod  that  the  common  ebaire  are  of 
hickoiy  wood.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  employed  for  shooing 
sledges — that  is,  for  covering  the  runners  or  parts  which  slide 
upoQ  tlie  snow ;  but  to  be  proper  for  this  nse  it  must  have  been 
cut  long  enough  to  have  become  perfectly  dry. 

"  Of  the  numerous  trees  of  North  America  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  none  except  the  hickory  ie  perfeetiy  adapted 
to  the  making  of  hoops  for  casks  and  boxes.  For  this  purpose 
vast  qnantitiee  of  it  are  consumed  at  home  and  ex])orted  to 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  hoops  are  made  of  young  hicko- 
ries from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  without  choice  as  to  the  spo- 
ciee.  The  largest  hoop-poles  sold  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  in  February,  1808,  at  three  dollars  a  hundred.  Each  pole 
is  split  in  two  parts,  and  the  hoop  is  crossed  and  confined  by 
notches,  instead  of  being  bound  at  the  end  with  twigs,  like 
those  made  of  ehestnat.  From  the  solidity  of  tho  wood,  this 
method  appears  sufficiently  secure. 

"  When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  part  of  the  productions 
of  the  Ucited  States  is  packed  for  exportation  in  barrels,  an 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  necessary  consumption  of  hoops. 
In  consequence  of  it,  young  trees  proper  for  this  object  have 
become  scarce  in  all  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been  long 
settled.  The  evil  is  greater,  as  they  do  not  sprout  a  second 
time  from  the  same  root,  and  as  their  growth  is  slow.  The 
cooper  cannot  lay  up  a  store  of  them  for  future  use,  for  unless 
employed  within  a  year,  and  often  within  six  months  after  being 
cut,  they  are  attacked  by  two  species  of  insect,  one  of  which 
oats  within  tho  wood  and  commits  the  greatest  ravages. 

"  The  defects  which  unfit  the  hickory  for  use  in  the  building 
of  houses  equaliy  exclude  it  from  the  construction  of  vessels. 
At  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  shell-bark  and  pignut  hick- 
ories have  been  taken  for  keels,  and  are  found  to  last  as  long  as 
those  of  other  wood,  owing  to  their  being  always  in  the  water. 
Of  the  two  species,  the  pignut  would  be  pi-eferable,  as  being 
less  liable  to  split,  but  it  is  rarely  found  of  as  large  dimensions 
as  the  other. 

"In  sloops  and  echoonei-s  the  rings  by  which  the  sails  are 
hoisted  and  eonflnod  to  the  mast  are  always  of  hickory.  I  have 
also  been  assured  that  for  attaching  the  cordage  it  makes  excel- 
lent  pegs,   which  are   stronger   than  those  of  oak ;    but   they 
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shonld  be  set  loosely  in  the  holes,  as  otherwise,  for  want  of 
apeedily  eoaeoniug,  they  soon  decay.  For  handspikes  the  liiek- 
ory  is  particnlavly  esteemed  on  aecount  of  its  strength ;  it  is 
accordingly  employed  in  most  Amoriean  yesseis,  and  is  ex- 
ported for  the  same  purpose  to  England,  where  it  sells  from 
60  to  100  per  oont,  higher  than  asli,  which  is  brought  also  from 
the  north  of  the  United  States.  Tiie  hickories  are  cnt  without 
distinction  for  this  use,  but  the  pignut,  I  believe,  is  the  best. 

"  All  the  hickories  are  very  heavy,  and  in  a  given  volume 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  combustible  matter.  They  produce 
an  ardent  heat,  and  leave  a  heavy,  compact  and  long-lived  coal. 
In  this  respect  no  wood  of  the  same  latitude  in  Europe  or 
America  can  be  compared  to  them;  such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  all  Europeans  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States. 

"  It  has  been  seen  by  what  precedes  that  though  hickory  wood 
has  essential  defects,  they  are  compensated  by  good  properties 
which  I'ender  it  valuable  in  the  arts." 

In  concluding  this  article,  Michaux  recommends  particularly 
for  propagation  in  European  forests  the  shell-bark  hickory  and 
the  pignut  hickory,  whose  wood  unites  in  the  highest  degree  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  group.  He  thinks,  also,  that  the 
pecannut  merits  attention  from  promoters  of  useful  culture,  not 
so  much  for  its  wood  as  for  its  fruit,  which  is  excellent,  and  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  European  walnut.  It  might  probably 
he  doubled  in  size,  if  the  practice  was  successfully  adopted  of 
grafting  this  species  upon  theblack  walnut,  or  upon  the  common 
European  walnut. 

Oak  and  hickory  bands  for  cotton  bales. — A  tie  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  iron  or  rope  bands  in  hailing  cotton  has  been  patented. 
The  editor  of  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  says  on  this  sub- 
ject; "Precisely  such  'ties'  have  been  used  to  fasten  strong 
hoops  on  tubs  in  diotilleries  and  breweries  a  longer  time  than  any 
living  man  can  remember.  Thirty  yeara  ago  we  made  a  score  of 
large  tubs  for  tanning  leather,  and  tied  the  staves  together  (made 
of  two-inch  plank)  as  above  described,  save  the  teeth  on  the  iron 
rings  or  bands.  The  fastening  is  veiy  simple  and  perfectly 
reliable,  A  small  iron  ring,  formed  like  the  capital  letter  D,  ia 
used.  It  should  hold  both  ends  of  a  hoop  two  inches  wide, 
each  end  being  a  half-inch  in  thickness  ;  and  also  a  wedge  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick.     Such  a  hoop,  made  of  oak,  ash  op 
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hiekorj',  will  have  inorc  than  four  timoa  the  strength  of  tlio 
rope  usually  employed  in  baling  cotton.  Gfroen  or  BOiuid  wood 
is  hard  to  break  when  pulled  lotiglhwiae.  Od  our  Soutlioi-n 
plantations  oak,  hickory,  ash  and  grape-vinos  are  much  used  in 
place  of  rope  in  baling  hay,  fodder,"  eto. 

The  following  practical  remarks  on  the  mannfactiipe  of  pot- 
ash and  soap,  I  introduce  here  in  connection  with  the  hickory, 
from  an  editot-ial  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  Southern  Field  and  Fire- 
side, January  18,  1862.  (For  "Soda,"  see  " Snlsala,"  in  this 
book,  and  "  Quercus."')  The  ashes  we  may  obtain  by  burning 
coni-eobs  yield  more  potash  than  any  other  available  subBtance; 
and  the  alkali  from  this  source  is  rapidly  converted  into  ealcra- 
tu9  or  good  soap.  Oorn-cobs  are  mentioned  because  we  often 
see  them  wasted  in  quantities  where  hogs  are  fed  and  where 
much  corn  is  shelled.  Soap-makers  at  the  North  buy  all  kinds 
of  wood-ash  ee,  and  find  no  difflcnlty  in  making  soap  from  them; 
but  many  Southera  negroes,  who  make  a  little  soap,  do  not  un- 
derstand the  art  under  consideration.  They  require  i^hes  from 
hickory,  walnut,  poplar,  or  some  other  wood  rich  in  potash  to 
succeed  in  producing  good  soap.  The  quantity  of  lime  named  in 
the  directions  given  in  the  article  we  copied  is  two  or  three 
times  larger  than  it  need  be.  A  peck  of  recently  slaked  Ume  is 
abundant  for  a  barrel  of  ashes.  Lime  that  has  been  long  slalied 
and  exposed  to  the  air  will  not  answer.  The  object  of  the  lime 
is  to  decompose  all  the  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  out  of  the 
ashes,  so  that  the  pure  alkali  will  combine,  with  grease  or  oil, 
to  form  soap.  When  the  amoant  of  potash  in  wood  is  small,  as 
in  pines  and  decayed,  wood  the  whole  of  the  alkali  unites  wilh 
cai'bonic  acid,  or  some  other,  if  free,  when  the  wood  is  burnt. 
When  ashes  are  kept  some  time,  if  partly  caustic  when  first 
burnt  from  wood  they  part  with  their  causticity  by  imbibing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  as  freshly  burnt  lime  will 
do.  Hence,  recently  burnt  ashes  will  often  make  soap  with- 
out lime,  but  will  not  do  if  kept  several  monlhs.  As  caustic 
lime  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  potash  or 
soda  has,  soap-makers  find  no  trouble  whatever  in  making  soap 
from  old  ashes,  or  any  ashes  that  have  not  been  wet  and  washed. 
Having  stated  the  reason  why  lime  is  used,  we  will  give  the 
simplest  and  best  practice  in  the  art  of  combining  potash  with 
an  animal  or  vegetable  oil  or  fat,  which  chemical  compound  is 
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Boap — soft  if  potaah  is  used,  and  hard  if  soda  is  used.  Refnso 
barrels  and  hogsheads  are  often  used  to  drip  and  leaeli  ashes  in, 
and  should  stand  on  boards  or  plank,  so  as  not  to  waste  the 
lye.  This  done,  a  few  inches  of  clean  broom-etraw  Bhonld  be 
placed  over  all  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  pressed  down.  For 
a  hogshead  of  ashes,  a  good  bushel  of  recently  slaked  lime 
should  be  spread  evenly  over  all  the  straw ;  but  a  peek  of  lime 
win  do  for  a  barrel  of  ashes.  More  lime  will  do  no  harm,  and 
some  ashes  may  require  a  little  more.  Now  fill  up  the  barrel  of 
ashes,  pound  them  down  moderately  and  pour  on  boiling  water, 
or  that  which  is  hot,  until  the  lye  runs  out  at  the  bottom.  If 
the  ashes  are  good,  this  lye  will  make  soap  with  very  little 
boiling;  but  if  the  potash  is  too  diluted,  some  of  the  water 
must  he  evaporated  before  the  cbemiearunion  between  the 
alkali  and  grease  will  take  place.  If  too  little  grease  is  put 
in  the  pot  or  kettle,  more  must  be  added;  and  if  there  is  too 
mnch  for  all  to  combine  with  the  potash,  the  excess  must  be 
removed  after  the  soap  is  cold.  "Where  salt  is  cheap,  it  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bar  soap.  Turpentine  and 
rosin  are  also  used  in  this  branch  of  business.  The  explana- 
tions in  reference  to  soda  and  turpentine  soap  will  be  given 
elsewhere.  Salt  is  at  times  too  expensive  to  be  used  in  soap- 
making, 

In  an  article  on  Soap  and  Potash  from  the  Atlanta  Common- 
wealth, in  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  for  October,  1861, 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ease  with  which  we  can  manufac- 
ture  potash  in  large  quantity  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  consequent  production  of  soap :  "But  whether 
we  make  our  soap  or  establish  manufactures,  we  need  lye  or 
potash  in  large  quantities.  To  have  this  we  must  burn  the  light 
kind  of  wood,  for  some  wood  is  better  than  other  sorts,  and  we 
must  save  ail  the  ashes  and  talte  good  care  of  them.  The  ashes 
should  not  only  bo  saved  for  this  purpose,  but  to  be  used  as  ma- 
nure. It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  been  so  long  and  so  willingly 
dependent  on  the  North  for  so  large  a  catalogue  of  the  com- 
monest articles,  and  even  for  the  article  of  soap." 

The  following  on  the  same  subject  is  from  the  Eichmond  Dis- 
patch, which  I  condense  :  "The  great  scarcity  of  Soap  at  the 
present  time  arises  from  the  want  of  potash  and  soda  asb. 
Either  will  make  soap.    The  latter  is  found  in  its  natural  state 
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(^natron)  in  Egypt  and  South  America,  but  the  principal  supply 
has  been  obtained  iVom  Great  Britain,  procured  by  the  burning 
of  Bea-weeds.  The  former  (potaeb)  ia  supplied  mostly  from 
Canada  and  the  State  of  Kew  York.  There  is  in  the  Southern 
States  any  qnantity  of  material  to  make  potash,  and  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  its  production.  It  requires  but 
a  simple  process  in  its  manufacture — a  few  large  iron  pans  and  a 
half  dozen  whiskey  baiTels,  with  heads  out,  and  an  iron  ladle, 
being  all  the  apparatus  required. 

"  Most  weeds  furnish  potash,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
every  one  hundred  pounds.  The  following  plants  will  furnish 
of  potash  I 

Oak  wood 2J  \ba.|Potato  stem 55  lbs. 

"Wheat  straw H     "    Oorn-staiks 17     " 

Barley  straw 5       "    Oak  bark  and  elmleavas 24     " 

"  Tbeeo  articles  can  be  obtained  by  the  farmers  at  little  coat. 
Select  a  shaded  position,  gather  in  a  large  heap,  set  fire  to  it, 
keeping  the  fire  up  until  several  bushels  of  ashes  are  obtained; 
fill  each  barrel  about  one-ciuarter  full  of  slaked  lime ;  fill  it  then 
with  water,  stirring  the  ashes  well ;  let  it  stand  overnight,  or 
for  about  twelve  hours,  stirring  frequently;  strain  off  the  lye  as 
clear  as  possible ;  pour  in  the  kettles  and  evaporate  over  a  wood 
fire.  The  kettle  should  be  kept  constantly  full  for  two  days,  (a 
little  experience  will  soon  teach  the  quantity  of  lye  it  will  re- 
quire to  malie  them  half  full  with  potash.)  The  evaporation 
should  be  continued  until  the  mass  obtains  the  consistency  of 
brown  sugar  ;  then  increase  the  fire,  by  which  it  will  be  fused  ; 
continue  it  until  quiescent  and  looks  like  melted  iron ;  with  a 
ladle  transfer  it  to  iron  pans  or  baking  ovens,  and  allow  it  to 
cool ;  it  may  be  then  broken  in  pieces  and  packed  in  tight  boxes 
or  barrels.  The  experiment  will  pay  well  any  enterprising 
farmer.  The  article  cannot  now  be  obtained  at  any  cost,  and 
can  be  sold  at  a  high  rate.  We  hope  this  may  induce  some  to 
try  it.  The  expense  of  fixtures  is  small.  Pine  wood  furnishes 
but  little  potash," 

Ure,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Manufactures,  art. 
Fotash,  p.  457,  says :  In  America  where  timber  is  in  many  places 
an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  it  is  felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids 
and  burned,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  potashes. 
The  ashes  are  put  into   wooden  cisterns  having  a  plug  at  the 
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bottom  of  one  of  the  sides  nndor  a  falae  bottom ;  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  on  the  mass,  and  some  quick- 
lime is  stirred  in;  after  standing  for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to  taiie 
np  the  soluble  matter,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  iron  pots,  and  finally  fused  at  a  red  heat  into  com- 
pact masses,  which  are  gray  on  the  outside,  and  pink-colored 
within.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  not  yield,  he  adds,  the  same 
proportions  of  potaasa.  The  more  succulent  the  plant,  the 
more  does  it  afiord;  for  it  is  only  in  the  juiees  that  the  vege- 
table salts  reside,  which  are  converted  by  incineration  into  al- 
kaline matter.  Herbaceous  weeds  are  more  productive  of  pot- 
ash than  the  graminiferous  species,  or  shrubs,  and  these  than 
trees ;  and  for  a  like  reason  twigs  and  leaves  are  more  produc- 
tive than  timber.  But  plants  in  all  cases  are  richest  in  alkaline 
salts  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The  soi!  in  which 
they  grow,  also,  influences  the  quantiLy  of  saline  matter.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  average  product  in  potassa  of  sev- 
eral plants,  according  to  the  researches  of  Vauquelin,  Pertnis, 
Kirwan  and  DeSausaure : 

In  1000  pm-h  In  1000  parts 

Polasia   _  Potassa. 

5  Thistles 


In  1000  parts 

Potassa, 

Pine  or  flr 0.45 

Poplar 0.76 

Trefoil 0.75 

Beech  wood 1.45 

Oak 1.53 

Boxwood 2.26 

Willow 2.85 

Elm  and  maple 3.90 

Wheat  straw 3.% 

Bark  of  oak  twiga...4.20 


Small  ruehes 

Barley  straw 
Dry  beech  bark 
Pern 

ll  of  maize 
Bein  alalks 


D  Bastard  cl 
5  00    Antkemtscotula,  Jj.ld.OQ 

5  08  Sunflower  stalks 20.00 

5  50  Common  nettle 25.03 

5  80  Vetoh  plant 27.50 

0  00  Thistles,  fiill  gro'th.35.87 
8  26  Dry  straw  of  wheat 

7  „2      before  earing 47.00 

17  15  Wormwood 73.00 

20  00  Fumitory 79.00 

Stalks  of  tobacco,  potatoes,  chestnut- husks,  broom-heath, 
furze,  tansy,  sorrel,  vine  leaves,  beet  Ickves,  orach  and  many 
other  plants  abound  in  potash  salts  In  Burgundy  the  well 
known  cendres  gravehes  are  made  by  mcmorating  the  lees  of 
wine  pressed  into  cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun;  the  ashes  contain 
fully  sixteen  per  cent,  of  potassa.  To  manufacture  earbonate  of 
potassa,  chlorate,  etc.,  from  ashes,  see,  also,  Ure's  Dictionary. 
The  corn-shuck  and  cob  contain  potash,  and  an  economical  soap 
is  made  from  corn-shucks.    See  "Zea"  in  this  volume. 

Count  Chaptal,  "Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,"  p.  290, 
refers  to  the  method  of  using  economy  in  waabing  and  bleach- 
ing elotbSj  linen,  etc.,  by  a  soapy  liquor,  a  solution  of  oil  and 
24 
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soda,  in  place  of  ordinary  soap.  He  also  introduces  and  de- 
scribes a  plan  for  washing  and  cleansing  hoiiaehold  linen  and 
cotton  yarn  by  steam  from  alkaline  solutions.  The  expen&e  is 
tbree-sevenths  of  the  expense  of  the  common  method. 

I  introduce  the  following  from  Chaptal's  Chemistry  applied 
to  Agricultttre,  as  it  shows  the  very  different  composition  of 
different  plants — the  potato,  for  example  : 

"It  appears  that  the  three  earths  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
most  fertile  soil  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants.  Berg- 
mann  has  proved  this  by  an  analysis  of  several  kinds  of  grain, 
and  Eiiclcert,  by  the  results  of  his  experiments  upon  a  variety 
of  vegetable  productions,  in  a  way  to  put  it  beyond  doubt. 
About  one  hundred  parts  of  ashes  wi.ll  leached,  and  conao- 
quently  discngaf,ed  oi  all  their  'snlti,  yielded 

t-iit  a         Lime.        Alumina. 
Aahoa  of  wheat  48  37  15 


"Soft  suaps,  says  Ure,  "are  usually  made  in  this  country 
with  whale,  seal,  olive  and  linseed  oils,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  tallow;  on  the  Continent,  with  the  oils  of  hemp-seed,  sesame 
(bene,  which  is  planted  in  the  Southern  States,)  rapeseed,  lin- 
seed, poppy-seed  and  colza,  or  with  mistnres  of  several  of  these 
oils.  When  tallow  is  added,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  is 
to  produce  white  and  somewhat  solid  grains  of  stearic  soap  in 
the  transparent  mass,  called  figging,  because  the  soap  then  re- 
sembles the  granular  texture  of  a  'fig.'"  "The  potash  lyes 
should  be  made  perfectly  caustic,  and  of  at  least  two  diifereiit 
strengths,"  etc.  See  Ure,  p.  668,  for  method.  Any  of  the  seeds 
of  our  oily  plants,  the  eullivation  of  which  I  have  so  oiXea  rec- 
ommended, can  be  pressed  in  a  flannel  bag  in  an  ordinary  cotton 
press.  If  the  pressure  is  exercised  in  a  warm  room  heated  by 
a  stove,  the  escape  of  the  oil  will  be  much  facilitated, 

A  lye  made  of  wood  ashes  will  stop  the  rust  in  wheat,  if  the 
seeds  are  soaked  in  it  before  being  planted  for  two  or  three 
hours.  It  is  a  useful  substitute  at  this  time  for  the  brine  which 
is  usually  made  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  salt. 
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As  the  Concentrated  Lye  may  be  made  from  ashea,  I  am  in- 
duced to  insert  the  following  on  thia  all-important  subject, 
ileein  is  abundant  in  the  Southeni  States,  and  vegetjible  wax 
and  oils  can  be  obtained.  See  "Myrica"  and  bene,  (" Sesamum.") 
See  method  of  preparing  concentrated  lye  under  white  oak, 
"  Quercus  alba  "in  this  volume. 

Yellow  or  Rosin  Soap. — Dissolve  one  pound  of  concentrated 
lye  in  one  half  gallon  of  water  and  set  it  aside  ;  heat  in  a  kettle 
one  gallon  of  water  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  fat  or  tal- 
low, and  commence  to  make  the  aoap  just  as  above  for  hard 
soap,  with  small  quantities  of  lye  and  a  very  small  fire,  until 
the  soap  is  ready  for  salt,  but  add  no  salt.  Put  in  now  one  and 
three-fourth  pound  of  powdered  rosin,  and  let  it  boil  down  hy 
constantly  stirring  until  the  soap  sticks  on  the  kettle  and  gets 
very  thick.    It  is  now  finished,  and  may  he  put  into  a  mould. 

Sard  Fancy  5oap.— Dissolve  ono  pound  of  the  concentrated 
lye  in  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  hot  water  and  let  it  cool;  then 
melt  by  a  low  heat  five  pounds  of  clear  fat  or  tallow,  poar  in 
the  lye  in  a  very  small  stream  and  stir  it  rapidly ;  keep  stirring 
until  all  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  thick  honey,  and  falls 
off  the  stirrer  in  large  drops.  It  is  then  finished.  Cover  it  up 
and  set  the  batch  in  a  warm  place ;  or  better,  cover  it  with  a 
woollen  blanket  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  it  will  havo  set  in  a  fine,  hard  soap,  which 
may  be  perfumed  and  variegated  with  colors  by  stirring  the 
desired" colors  or  perfumes  into  the  mixture  just  before  cover- 
ing. If  iard  or  olive  oil  is  used,  no  heating  of  the  same  is 
required. 

Soft  Soap.— To  one  pound  of  the  concentrated  lye  add  three 
gallons  of  soft  water,  and  four  and  one-half  to  five  pounds  of 
fat  or  lallow;  boil  until  the  mass  gets  transparent  and  all  the 
fat  has  disappeared.  Now  add  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  boil  a 
few  minutes  and  the  soap  will  be  ready  for  use.  As  soon  as 
cold,  it  will  be  a  perfect  jelly.  If  too  thick,  add  more  water, 
which  can  he  done  to  make  the  soap  to  any  consistency  desired. 
Twenty-five  gallons  of  good  soft  soap  can  he  made  in  this  way 
out  of  one  pound  of  the  ooncentrated  lyo. 

jPump  water  is  softened  and  made  fit  for  washing  as  follows: 
dissolve  one  cake  of  the  concentrated  lye  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  keep  it  for  use  in  a  well-corked  demijohn  or  jug.     To  a 
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tub  full  of  pnmp  or  hard  spring  water  add  from  one-eighth  of  a 
gill  to  a  pint  of  the  clear  solution  ;  the  quantity  of  course  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tub  and  the  nature  of  the  ■water, 
some  taking  more  and  some  leas.  A  tahlespoonful  will  gener- 
ally be  found  enough  to  make  three  to  five  gallons  of  water  fit 
for  washing.  In  all  the  above  operations,  it  should  bo  remem- 
bered to  replenish  the  water  which  may  evaporate  while  dis- 
solving the  concentrated  lye,  or  while  boiling. 

Consult  "Salsola  kali"  for  soda  and  soda  soaps  from  ashes; 
also  "oak,"  {Quercus  alba,)  for  additional  information. 

To  make  twenty  pounds  of  cheap  Soap  from  four  pounds. — The 
Southern  Field  and  Fireside  directs:  four  pounds  of  turpentine 
soap,  one-half  pound  of  soda,  add  two  gallons  water,  boil  ten 
minutes,  add  a  spoonful  of  salt  and  boil  ten  minutes  more. 

Economy  in  the  Use  of  Salt.— I  insert  the  following  for  its 
utility  in  the  periods  of  exigency :  "  G-reen  wood  contains  some 
forty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  moisture,  which  forms  a  watery 
vapor  when  burning ;  and  even  dry  wood  has  over  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  that 
forms  vapor  when  such  wood  is  burnt.  Coal  consists  mainly  of 
the  carbon  in  wood,  which  in  burning  forms  a  very  drying  heat. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  famiHar  with  the  usual  process  of  bar- 
becuing large  pieces  of  meat  over  coals.  If  such  meat  were  too 
high  above  the  coal  fire  to  roast,  it  would  soon  dry.  When  dry, 
a  very  little  salt  and  smoking  will  keep  it  indefinitely.  Like 
cured  bacon,  it  should  be  packed  iu  tight  casks,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  room. 

"After  one  kills  bis  hogs,  if  he  is  short  of  suit,  let  him  get 
the  water  out  of  tho  meat  by  drying  it  over  burning  coals  as 
soon  as  possible,  first  rubbing  it  in  a  little  salt.  Shade  trees 
around  a  meat-house  are  mjurious  by  creating  dampness.  Dry 
meat  with  a  coal  fire  after  it  is  smoked.  You  may  dislike  to 
have  meat  so  dry  as  ia  suggested,  but  your  own  observation  will 
tell  you  that  the  dryest  hams  generally  keep  the  best.  Cer- 
tainly, sweet,  dry  bacon  is  far  better  than  moist,  tainted  bacon, 
and  our  aim  is  simply  to  show  how  meat  may  be  cured  and  long 
kept  with  a  trifle  of  salt,  when  war  has  rendered  the  latter 
scarce  and  expensive."  As  this  is  an  important  question  in 
every  point  of  view,  I  will  also  cite  on  the  manufacture  of  salt  an 
elaborate  article  in  the  P.  O.  Reports,  1855,  p.  H3,  by  W".  0. 
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Dennis,  of  Key  West,  Florida;  also  P.  0.  Eeports,  1857,  p.  133. 
The  mode  of  crystallizing,  etc.,  is  explained  in  a  plain,  practical 
mannoi-,  with  wood-cuts  of  machinery.  Evaporation  through 
thorns,  wood-fhavings,  etc.,  is  described. 

PECAN;  MISSISSIPPI  NTJT,  (Garya  olivc^ormis.)  Culti- 
vated in  the  Atlantic  States. 

I  have  observed  it  growing  wild  in  Ward's  swamp,  St.  John's 
Berlicley,  S.  C,  in  company  with  the  C.  myristicieformis  or  nut- 
meg hickory  of  Mx.  HSTo  doubt  the  fruit  was  disseminated  from 
neighboring  plantations,  where  it  is  cultivated.  The  fruit  of 
the  plants  of  this  order  arc  favorite  articles  for  table  use  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  pecannut  is  rich  and  nutritious,  and  the 
tree  might  be  planted  as  a  source  of  profit,  as  it  is  a  I'apid 
bearer,  attaining  a  large  siao. 

Michaux  advises  that  the  shoots  should,  for  the  purposes  of 
fruiting,  be  grafted  on  stalks  of  the  common  walnat  tree.  Tho 
tree  abounds  in  upper  Louisiana  and  Illinois.  A  swamp  of 
eight  hundred  acres  is  said  to  exist  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  opposite  the  Cumberland  Eiver,  Tho  wood  is  coarse 
grained,  heavy  and  compact.     Michaax. 

SAURTJilACEJg. 

SAVAlir-DEAGON;  LIZZAHD'S  TAIL,  {Saururus  Cernuus, 
L.)  G-rowa  in  inundated  soils;  Richland;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton ;  Newbern ;  and  collected  in  St.  John's,  where  the  root  is 
used,  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  in  discussing  tumors,  and  as  an 
application  in  abscess  of  the  breasts  occurring  after  labor.  It 
is  thought  by  many  to  possess  great  value  in  this  respect.  In 
a  note  to  Ell.  Bot.,  606,  it  is  also  said  that  the  fresh  root  is 
applied  with  advantage  as  an  emollient  and  discutient  to  in- 
flamed surfaces.  After  the  frequent  employment  of  the  boiled 
roots  of  this  plant  beaten  up  and  nsed  as  an  economical  material 
for  poultices,  I  would  particularly  recommend  it,  as  the  roots 
can  be  abundantly  and  easily  obtained  in  almost  every  swamp 
aiong  the  seaboard.  Whether  it  is  endowed  or  not  with  medici- 
nal properties  it  is  a  pleasant,  soothing  application,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  large  bodies  of  soldiers  in  camp,  or  negroes  on  our 
plantations.  I  have  employed  it  to  promote  suppuration  in 
mammary  abscess.     Grease  may  be  added  to  the  mass. 
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SALICACByE.     (The  Willow  Tribe.) 

Bark  generally  astringent,  tonic  and  stomachic. 

BLACK  OR  SWAMP  WILLOW,  (Salix  nigra,  L.)  Grows 
along  streams;  Richland;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  eollectod  in 
St.  John's;  Newbern.     El.  May, 

Bell's  Praet.  Diet.  403;  U.  S.  Lisp.  622.  See  work  of  younger 
Michaux,  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat,  Med.  337;  M6r.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  Med.  vi,  185  ;  GrifatL,  Med.  Bot.  583 ;  Sehmpf,  Mat.  Med. 
43  ;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii,  671.  The  willow  is  supposed  to 
furnish  ua  with  one  of  the  beet  eubetitutes  for  Peruvian  bark  ; 
the  S.  alba,  which  may  be  included  among  the  many  varietien 
found  in  the  Southern  States,  and  which  are  not  yet  accurately 
distinguished,  seems  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  But  this 
species, also,  is  considered  valuable;  the  bark  possessing  some 
power  ae  a  purgative,  an ti- intermittent  and  vermifage.  It  alao 
furnishes  the  principle  called  salidn,  which,  from  the  results  of 
late  experiments,  is  found  to  be  much  less  valuable  than  quinia, 
but  is  a  good  bitter  tonic.  See  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  for 
the  mode  of  preparation.  The  bark  of  the  root  and  branches 
is  officinal  It  is  tonic  and  somewhat  astringent.  The  decoc- 
tion made  with  one  ounce  of  bark  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
of  which  the  dose  is  two  fluid  ounces,  should  be  boiled  ten 
minutes,  and  strained  while  hot.  Dose  of  salidn  from  two  to 
eight  grains  and  increased.  It  might  well  attract  attention  as 
a  substitute  for  quinine.  The  large  stems  of  this  tree  are  light 
and  durable,  'and  are  used  for  the  timbers  of  boats. 

There  are  several  other  species  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
willow — osier  willow,  (see  article  in  Farmer  and  Planter,  Sept., 
1861,)  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Germany,  Prance  and  Bel- 
gium for  making  baskets,  hats,  screens,  etc.,  etc.  After  moat 
careful  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  species  to 
introduce  into  the  Southern  States  for  the  purpose,  are  the 
Salix  forbeyana,  Salix  purpurea,  parple  willow  and  Salix  triandra, 
long-leaved  willow.  Forbes'  willow  is  very  productive  and  hardy, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  speciea  for  common  work,  where  un- 
peeled  rods  are  used.     It  does  not  whiten  well. 

Purple  Willow. — Experiments  have  shown  that  this  species 
is  the  most  valuable  and  profitable  for  osiers  in  this  countiy. 
With  good  ordinary  culture  its  shoots  will  average  ten  teet  in 
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length;  will  thrive  best  in  deep,  moist  soil,  where  it  will  easily 
yield  from  four  to  five  tone  per  acre  of  the  most  excellent  rods, 
well  qualified  fi>r  the  finest  work.  The  purple  willow,  aside 
from  being  the  most  valuable  for  manufacturing  all  the  finest 
kinds  of  willow-ware,  is  the  beet  species  for  Ledges,  and  is  most 
extensively  used  for  that  purpose  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
The  leaves  and  the  bark  being  so  very  bitter  will  not  be  touched 
by  cattle,  while  the  shoots  may  be  formed  into  any  shape,  and 
the  hedge  thereby  made  impregnable.  Fine  hedges  or  screens 
of  twenty-five  feet  in  height  may  be  grown  from  willow  cat- 
tings  of  this  species  in  five  years,  thus  affording  almost  imme- 
diate shelter,  so  indispensable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  We 
have  seen,  the  writer  adds,  screens  in  Eussia,  of  the  willow, 
forty-feet  high,  surrounding  parks  from  three  to  four  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  affording  the  moat  perfect  shelter  against  the 
sweeping  winds  and  storms.  Its  soft,  green  and  gloasy  foliage 
will  make  it  an  object  of  great  beauty  and  attraction, 

The  last  mentioned,  the  Salix  triandra,  long-leaved  willow, 
will  grow  with  ulmost  equal  vigor  in  any  soil  of  depth  ;  ripens 
its  shoots  very  early  and  whitens  beantifully;  is  tough  and 
pliable,  and  a  general  favorite  with  our  German  basket-makers 
for  split-work.  This  willow  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in 
Germany  by  the  thousands  of  acres.  Its  cultivation  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  people  and  much  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Salix  caprea,  though  not  valued  as  an  osier,  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  it  will  grow  in  wet  situations  where  other  trees 
will  hardly  exist.  It  furnishes  food  for  bees  at  a  time  when  it 
is  most  needed.  In  early  spring,  before  other  flowers  appear, 
this  tree  is  a  mass  of  daazHng  bloom,  most  eagerly  sought  after 
by  bees.    This  willow  is  also  valuable  for  hoops. 

The  cuttings,  in  oar  climate,  should  be  prepared  in  fall  or 
early  winter,  and  if  planted  at  that  time  the  ends  will  form  the 
callosity  preparatory  to  sending  out  roots.  In  setting  the  cut- 
ting in  the  ground  prepared  for  them,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  them  set  deep  enough ;  a  small  portion  only  should  re- 
main above  ground,  the  strongest  roots  always  start  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  cutting  or  set;  by  doing  so  the  most  vigorous 
growth  will  bo  obtained. 

In  establishing  a  willow  plantation,  cuttings  of  vigorous  up- 
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land  gi'owth,  that  have  had  an  abundance  of  room,  should  only  bo 
purchased  and  used,  and,  if  obtainable,  select  wood  of  one  years 
growth,  with  a  portion  of  two  years  wood  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. Deep  soils,  free  from  standing  water,  but  yet  so  soft 
that  plowing  is  impractieabio,  will  grow  enormous  growths  of 
S.  triandra,  requiring  no  further  cultivation  but  keeping  the 
weeds  down  for  the  first  year  or  two,  after  which  time  the  wil- 
lows will  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  provide  for  their  own  shade  and  well-being.  We  have  in  the 
Southern  States  large  districts  of  deep  alluvium,  often  inelining 
to  swamps,  which  are  so  much  drained  as  to  do  away  with  their 
swampy  character,  and  with  no  other  preparation  than  remov- 
ing the  trees,  may  make  excellent  willow  plantations.  Sir  J. 
W.  Hooker  observes:  "The  many  important  uses  rendered  to 
men  by  the  different  species  of  willow  serve  to  rank  them 
among  the  first  in  the  list  of  our  economical  plants."  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Southern  Farmer  and  Planter  then  quotes  a  state- 
ment by  W.  P.  Enpert,  of  G-eneva,  N.  Y.,  showing  a  net  profit 
of  $533  per  acre  from  planting  the  osier  willow. 

See,  also,  Chaptal's  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture  for  the 
method  of  planting  willow  along  borders  of  land  liable  to  inun- 
dation, to  lessen  the  force  of  the  water,  to  strengthen  the  soil, 
and  reclaim  the  land.  A  border  of  willow  and  poplar  is  planted 
over  the  banks  or  along  the  sides  of  the  watercourses,  and  the 
plants  are  cropped  at  the  tops  so  as  to  increase  the  thickness  of 
their  growth. 

In  a  paper  in  Patent  Ofiice  Eeports  on  Agriculture,  p.  46, 
1851,  by  W.  a  Haynes,  of  Patnam  County,  N.  T.,  it  is  stated 
that  four  or  five  million  dollars  worth  of  willow  were  imported 
annually  into  the  United  States  from  France  and  Germany. 
The  prices  ranged  from  $1  to  |1  30  per  ton  weight.  The  writer 
confines  his  attention  to  the  "three  kinds  best  adapted  for 
basket-making,  farming,  tanning  and  fencing."  He  says :  "  The 
Salix  viminalis  is  that  specimen  of  all  others  best  adapted  for 
basket-makers.  An  acre  of  this  properly  planted,  and  culti- 
vated upon  suitabie  sod,  will  yield  at  least  two  tons  weight  per 
year."  See  the  paper  cited  for  yield.  The  people  of  England, 
til!  1808,  relied  entirely  for  their  supply  upon  Continental  Eu- 
rope. The  Salix  alba,  or  Bedford  willow,  is  much  planted  by 
the  Dukoof  Bedford.     "The  bark  is   held  in  high  estimation 
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for  tanning,  the  wood  for  shoemakers'  lasts,  boot-trees,  cutting- 
boards,gun  and  pistol  stocks,  and  house  timber;  the  wood  being 
fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of  as  fine  a  polish  as  rosewood  or 
niahogany.  An  acre  of  this  kind  of  wood,  ten  years  old,  has 
sold  in  England  for  £155."  The  "  Salix  alba  ie  extensively 
used  by  retired  tradesmen  who  build  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  eeeuring  shade  in  a  short  time,  and  by  the  nobility 
around  their  flsh-ponds  and  mill-dams,  and  along  their  water- 
courses and  avenues.  This  is  the  principal  wood  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  in  England."  It  requires  twelve 
thousand  cuttings  to  plant  one  acre.  Much  land  worth  for  little 
else  might  be  planted  in  willow. 

The  next  species  is  the  Huntingdon  willow,  (;8'.  caprea,') 
"which  is  a  good  basket  willow,  and  is  used  extensively  in 
England  by  the  farmers  for  hoop-jjoles  and  fencing.  Their 
manner  of  planting  for  fencing  is  by  placing  the  ends  of  the 
cuttings  in  the  ground,  and  then  working  them  into  a  kind  of 
trelMs-work,  and  passing  a  willow  withe  around  the  tops  or 
ends,  so  as  to  keep  in  shape  for  the  first  two  years.  They  cut 
the  tops  oft'  yearly,  and  sell  them  to  the  basket-makers,  thus 
having  a  fence  and  crop  from  the  same  ground."  Another  de- 
scription of  fence  is  also  made  from  the  Salix  cuprea,  "known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  hurdle  fences,  which  may  be  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  or  discretion  of  the  proprietor." 

In  England,  Wilson  says,  an  acre  of  osier  will  yield  greater 
pi-otit  than  one  of  wheat.  The  Salix  purpurea,  as  was  stated,  is 
also  valuable.  "The  cutting  of  a  basket  twig  should  be  made 
slopingly  within  three  buds  of  the  point  whence  the  shoot 
issued;  and  the  cutting  of  a  hoop  willow  may  be  made  so  low 
as  to  leave  only  the  swell  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot.  Basket, 
twi^  are  commonly  sorted  into  three  sizes,  and  tied  into  bun- 
dles of  each  two  feet  in  circumference;  and  when  they  are  to 
be  peeled,  they  are  set  on  their  thick  end,  a  few  inches  deep  in 
standing  water,  and  left  there  till  commonly  the  latter  part  of 
the  following  May.  The  apparatus  for  peeling  is  simply  two 
round  rods  of  iron,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  tapering  a  little  upward,  welded  together  a  little  at 
one  end,  which  is  sharpened,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  thrust 
down  into  the  ground.  "When  thus  placed  in  a  piece  of  firm 
ground,  the  peeler  sits  down  opposite  to  it,  and  takes  the  willow 
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ill  the  right  hand  by  the  small  end,  and  puts  a  foot  or  more  of 
the  great  end  into  the  instrument,  the  pronge  of  which  be 
presses  together  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  draws 
the  willow  toward  him,  by  which  operation  the  hark  will  at 
once  be  separated  from  the  wood  ;  the  small  end  is  then  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  peeHng  is  completed.  After  being 
peeled  thoy  will  keep  in  a  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  till  a 
proper  market  be  found.    Rural  Cye. 

Charcoal  made  of  willow  or  oak  is  a  useful  anti-eeptie  agent, 
possessing  the  power  of  absorbing  gases,  and  useful  in  dyspep- 
sia and  il  [-conditioned  states  of  the  gastro-inteatlnal  mucous 
membranes.  It  is  also  used  as  a  mechanical  laxative,  in  doses 
of  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  It  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  prophylactic 
in  yellow  fever,  and  to  prevent  the  acetous  fermentation  when 
added  to  casks  of  wine,  cider,  etc.  In  preparing  it,  the  com- 
mon charcoal  fKim  green  wood  is  reduced  to  powder.  This  is 
reheated  and  burned  to  ignition  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel.  It 
is  then  kept  for  use  in  closely  stopped  bottles,  as  it  will  absorb 
moisture  and  gases  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  used  also  as  a 
general  pnrifyer.  Brackish  water  strained  through  a  layer  of 
sand  and  powdered  charcoal  is  made  sweet  and  pure. 

For  making  gunpowder  charcoal,  the  lighter  woods,  such  as 
the  willow,  dogwood  and  alder,  answer  best ;  and  in  their  car- 
bonization care  should  be  taken  to  let  the  vapors  freely  escape, 
especially  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  for  when  they 
are  re-absorbed,  tbey  greatly  impair  the  combustibility  of  the 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  of  some  wood  contains  silica,  and  is, 
therefore,  used  for  polishing  metals,  iyr.  Mushet  published  the 
following  table  of  the  quantity  of  charcoal  yielded  hy  diiferent 
woods : 

ChPstnut  2"  2  of  charcoal— glossy,  black,  compact,  firm. 

Oak  2"  6  blaclt,  closo,  very  firm. 

Walnut  20  6  dull  black,  close,  firm. 

Hilly  19  9  dull  black,  loose  and  bulky. 

Beeci  19  9  dull  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Sycamope  19  7  fine  black,  bulky,  moderately  firm. 

Elm  19  S  Sne  black,  moderately  firm. 

Norway  pine  19  2  shining  black,  bulky,  very  soft. 

Sallow  or  willow      18  4  velvet  black,  bulky,  loose,  soft. 

A«l  1"  9  shining  black,  spongy,  firm. 

B     h  14  velvet  black,  bulky,  firm.  lAm.  Farmer's  Ene 
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On  the  subject  of  Nitre,  and  the  materials  for  gunpowder,  I 
will  introduce  the  following  from  Chaptal's  Chemistry,  applied 
to  Agriculture,  p.  153,  and  refer  the  reader  to  Prof.  Leconte's 
paper  on  nitre  beds,  published  in  Columbia,  1862.  Different 
kinds  of  wood,  he  says,  yield  coal  of  very  different  quality ;  the 
best  coal  is  heavy  and  sonorons,  and  is  produced  from  wood  of 
very  compact  fibre.  The  heat  it  affords  is  quick  and  strong, 
and  its  combustion,  thongh  vigorous,  lasts  a  long  time.  The 
charcoal  of  the  green  oak  of  the  South  burns  at  least  twice  as 
long  as  that  of  the  white  oak  of  the  North,  and  Ihc  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  it  affords  are  great  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  light,  porous,  white  woods  afford  a  brittle,  spongy  coal, 
of  less  weight,  and  which  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder; 
this  coal  consumes  quickly  in  ourflreplaees,  butis  useful  for  some 
purposes,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  gonpowder,  for 
which  uee  it  ia  prepared  by  the  following  process:  a  ditch  of 
five  or  six  feet  square  and  of  about  four  in  depth  is  dug  in  a 
dry  soil ;  the  ditch  is  heated  by  means  of  a  fire  made  of  split 
wood ;  the  shoots  and  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  long  branches 
of  elders,  poplars,  hazels  and  willows,  of  which  the  coal  is  (o  be 
made,  and  as  soon  as  the  ditch  is  sufBeiently  heated  the  branches 
are  thrown  gradually  in  ;  when  carbonization  is  at  its  height  the 
pit  is  covered  over  with  wet  woollen  cloths.  This  charcoal  is 
more  light  and  inflammable  than  that  of  the  denser  woods,  and 
is  susceptible  of  being  more  easily  and  completely  pnlverized. 
M.  Proust,  who  has  made  numerous  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  kinds  of  plants  which  furnish  the  best  coal  for  powder, 
found  that  procured  from  the  stalk  of  hemp  to  be  preferable  to 
any  other. 

The  most  perfect  process  of  carbonization  is  by  moans  of 
a  close  apparatus ;  for  this  purpose  a  stone  or  brick  building 
is  constructed  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet  square;  this  is 
matted  over  and  theinsideof  it  lined  with  a  brick  wall;  through 
the  extent  of  it  oast-iron  cylinders  are  laid  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  of  the  two  ends  shall  have  an  external  communica- 
tion, while  the  other  carries  the  smoke  into  one  of  the  chim- 
neys. As  soon  as  the  building  is  filled  with  the  wood  tbr 
carbonization  the  cylinders  may  be  healed.  The  vapor  which 
is  distilled  from  the  wood  is  received  into  sheet-iron  pipes, 
placed  in  the  top,  which  convey  it  into  tuba  where  it  is  eon- 
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denaed.  Count  Chaptal  esteema  this  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  apparatus  for  making  charcoal;  besides,  it  allows 
the  preservation  of  the  pyroligneoua  acid,  which  brings  a  good 
price,  and  may  also  be  purified  and  converted  into  vinegar. 

In  England,  charcoal  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways.  In 
one,  billets  of  wood  are  formed  into  a  heap,  which  is  covered 
with  turf,  and  a  few  small  openings  only  left  for  the  admission 
of  the  air  requisite  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  low  combustion 
after  it  is  lighted.  When  tho  whole  heap  is  on  Are,  tbe  holes 
are  stopped,  and  after  the  mass  has  cooled  the  residue  is  char- 
coal. This  is  substantially  the  method  adopted  on  our  planta- 
tations.  In  the  other  mode,  the  wood  is  distilled  in  iron  cylin- 
ders, in  which  case  the  products  are  pyroligneous  acids  and 
empyreumatic  oil ;  and  what  remains  in  the  retort  is  charcoal. 
The  quantity  of  the  distilled  products,  as  well  as  of  the  charcoal, 
depends  on  the  kind  of  wood  employed.  One  hundred  parts  of 
dried  oak  yields  of  pyrollgneoaa  acid,  43,  pai'ts ;  carbonate  of 
potassa,  4.5  parts ;  empyreumatic  oil,  9.06  parts ;  charcoai,  26.2 
parts.  Parmer's  Encyc,  Ure'a  Diet,  of  Arts  and  Rural  Cyc. 
See,  also,  "  Quercus"  and  "Pinus,"  in  this  volume. 

Five  hundred  cords  willow  was  contracted  for,  to  be  delivered 
on  the  line  of  the  canal,  at  the  government  powder  factory,  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  during  the  recent  war.  "  The  willow  may  be  of 
any  size,  the  smaller  branches  being  preferred  ;  the  larger  sticks 
must  be  split  into  parts  not  larger  than  the  arm.  It  must  be 
cut  into  uniform  lengths  of  three  feet,  and  each  cord  will  mea- 
sure fourteen  feet  long,  three  feet  high  and  three  feet  broad, 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  cubic  feet.  The  bark 
must  be  carefully  peeled  off  at  the  time  of  cutting."   •        ' 

Purification  of  Water  by  Charcoal. — Tbe  reader  is  referred  to 
Chaptal's  "Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture"  for  much  that 
is  practical  in  tho  domestic  economy  of  our  plantations  in  the 
South  on  the  manufacture  of  wine,  brandy,  etc.  In  his  chapter 
on  tbe  "  means  of  preparing  wholesome  drinks  for  the  use  of 
country  people,"  be  gives  the  following  method  for  rendering  im- 
pure water  pure.  It  would  be  found  of  great  service  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  our  generala  in  the  field  migbt  thus,  at  little  cost, 
purify  water  fur  the  use  of  their  camps,  for  want  of  which  sim- 
ple expedient,  moves,  possibly  disastrous,  have  often  to  be  made 
in  face  of  an  enemy.     "  The  water  made  use  of  is  often  muddy. 
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or  has  a  bad  smell,  either  of  which  faults  may  be  corrected  by 
filtering  it  through  charcoal;  the  process  may  be  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  place  a  large  cask  upright,  in  the  coolest 
situation  you  can  command,  knock  out  the  head,  and  form  in 
the  bottom  of  it  a  bod  of  clean  sand  upon  which  place  one  of 
charcoal,  and  above  these  fasten  aeenrely  a  double  head  pierced 
with  holes.  When  this  is  done  the  cask  may  be  immediately 
filled  with  the  water  which  in  to  be  purifiod.  The  filtrated 
flaid  may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  stop  cock  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  of  sand ;  it  will  be  found  to  have  become 
clear  and  inodorous  in  its  passage  through  the  sand  and  char- 
coal. The  preservation  of  this  apparatus  requires  but  little 
care ;  when  the  charcoal  ceases  to  produce  the  desired  eifect,  it 
muBt  be  either  well  washed  or  replaced  by  a  new  portion." 
This  plan  can  be  put  in  practice  by  any  one,  and  at  any  time. 

WEEPING  WILLOW,  (Salix  Babilmica.)  Completely  natu- 
ralized. 

It  forms  one  of  onr  most  beautiful  and  graceful  ornamental 
trees.  Only  the  pistillate  plant  is  foand  here ;  and  hence  it 
does  not  mature  its  fruit  as  the  others  do. 

WHITE  POPLAR,  (Populus  alba.)    Introduced. 

This  is  an  aquatic  plant,  yet  will  grow  on  dry  soils.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  suckers,  grows  rapidly,  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  is  one  of  the  trees  planted  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  or  rivers,  by  being  planted  with  willows  on  the 
margin.     See,  also,  willow,  {SaKx.} 

,  The  poplar  has  a  very  white,  light  wood,  very  suitable  for 
flooring;  also  eminently  suited,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  for 
the  manufacture  of  trays,  bowls,  etc.  ■  "It  is  excellently  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  bellows -maker,  and  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  wooden  soles  of  shoes;  it  is  good  for  light  carts;  excel- 
lent also  for  laths  and  packing-cases ;  very  superior  for  wooden 
constructions  under  water;  and  in  fact  as  available  for  an 
almost  innumerable  variety  of  purposes,  from  the  mean  ones  of 
fnel  and  poles  to  the  noble  ones  of  tools  and  furniture.  Pontey 
even  asserts  it  to  be  perfectly  suitable  for  almost  evei-y  article 
usually  made  of  mahogany,  and  quite  capable  of  being  stained 
and  doctored  into  a  very  close  imitation  of  that  valuable  wood." 
Wilson.  The  wood  of  our  wild,  tnlip-bearing  poplar  {Lirioden- 
dron)  is  adapted  to  similar  purposes,  being  light,  and  easily 
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worked,  and  osecl  by  the  cabinet-maker  for  many  pnrpoaes.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Parmer's  Eneyclopcedia  that  by  splitting  the 
wood  of  the  white  poplar  into  thin  shavings  like  tape  or  braid, 
the  stuff  called  sparterie,  uaed  for  hats,  is  manufactured.  These 
shavings  are  always  made  from  green  wood.  One  workman 
can,  with  the  aid  of  a  child  to  carry  off  the  shaviogs,  keep 
several  plaiters  employed.  This  might  bo  made  a  source  of 
successful  industry  in  the  Southern  States. 

Paper  from  Wood  Pulp. — A  company  of  two  hundred  gentle- 
men, representing  the  newspaper  and  book  publishers  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  this  city,  paid  a  visit  (18fJ6)  to  the  Manayunk 
Wood  Paper  Pulp  Works,  and  witnessed  the  entire  process  of 
converting  cord  wood  into  paper  pulp,  and  its  manufacture  into 
paper.  The  puip  works  are  very  extensive,  buildings  and 
machinery  having  cost  1500,000.  The  great  feature  of  the 
■worliB  is  the  economy  in  the  use  of  chemicals,  whioh  disin- 
tegrate the  wood  and  bleach  the  pu!p,  the  refuse  being  carried 
to  the  evaporating  house,  where  the  chemicals  are  rendered  fit 
for  using  again,  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  fresh  stock  being 
added  to  make  it  equal  to  its  former  strength.  A  poplar  tree 
was  taken  from  the  hill-side  for  their  benefit,  and  converted  into 
clear,  white,  soft  paper,  in  the  space  of  five  hours.  At  the  ad- 
joining, G-reat  Eock  Paper  Mills,  excellent  printing  paper  is 
made  with  eighty  per  cent,  of  wood  pulp  and  twenty  per  cent, 
of  straw  pulp.  From  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  wood  pulp  are 
turned  out  daily.  The  works  have  but  recently  gone  into  ope- 
ration, and  already  the  price  of  paper  is  reduced  three  cents 
per  pound. 

Upon  examining  the  excrescences  caused  by  an  insect  in 
large  numbers  on  the  leaves  of  the  cotton-wood  tree,  (P.  ketero- 
fhylla,  L.,)  I  find  them  possessed  of  great  bitterness,  and  m.g- 
gest  an  examination  into  their  tonic  properties. 

BALSA  MACEjE. 

SWEET  (JUM,  (Liquidambar  styraciflua,  L,)  Diffused  from 
Fla.  to  Maryland.     Fl.  March. 

U.  8.  Disp.  273;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  184;  Ed.  and 
Vav,  Mat.  Med.  303  ;  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  vi,  190 ;  Eoyle, 
Mat.  Med.  5(>2;  Bergii,  Mat,  Med.  ii,  798;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med. 
In  former  times  the  resin  was   used  in  scabies;  and  it  is  said 
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fA.m,  Herbal,  by  J.  Stearns)  to  be  useful  in  resolving  hard 
tumors  in  the  uterus.  The  Indians  esteemed  it  an  excellent 
febrifuge,  and  employed  it  in  healing  wounds.  Mer.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  128,  and  the  Supplem.  1846 ;  Ann,  de  Mont- 
pellier,  1805,  327 ;  Jonrnal  de  Pharm.  vii,  339,  and  vii,  568;  Bull, 
de  Therap.,  October,  1833,  where  D.  L'Heritier  proposes  to  treat 
blennorrhagias  and  leucorrhffias  with  liquid  styrax.  A  kind  of 
oil,  called  copalm,  is  extracted  from  it  in  Mexico,  which,  when 
solidified,  is  called  copalm  resin ;  this  is  an  excitant  of  the 
mucous  system,  and  it  is  given  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  in  aflfoe- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  intestines  and  urinary  passages.  This  is 
cordial  and  stomachic ;  it  excites  both  perspiration  and  urine ; 
it  is  also  used  in  perfumery.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
the  temperature  is  not  high  enough  for  this  tree  to  furnish 
much  gum.  Dr.  Griffith  experimented  with  it  in  the  latitude  of 
Baltimore,  and  obtained  a  small  quantity  by  boiling  the  twigs 
and  branches ;  he  found  that  it  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  young  trees  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
about  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  of  a 
pleasant,  balsamic  odor  and  taste.  The  acid  obtained  from  the 
gum  is  not  benzoic,  as  the  English  assert,  hut  cynamic.  See 
Am.  J.  Pharm.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  is  orna- 
menta] — frequently  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  sugar-loaf 
The  wood  is  soft,  hut  not  durable.  A  decoction  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  giim  in  a  quart  of  milk,  or  a  tea  made  with  boiling 
water  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  mucilaginous 
astringents  that  we  possess.  It  can  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  cases  of  diarrhcea  and  dj'scntery.  Dr.  C.  W.  Wright,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  states  that  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  used  with 
great  advantage  in  the  Western  States  in  the  diarrhcea  and 
dysentery  of  summer,  especially  in  children.  A  syrup  from  the 
hark  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eyrup  of  wild 
cherry  bark.  The  dose  is  a  fluid  ounce  for  an  adult,  repeated 
after  each  stool.  Am.  J.  Med.  Sc,  N.  S.  xxxii,  126.  The  editor 
of  the  Va.  Med.  J.,  August,  1856,  says  that  the  use  of  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  in  milk  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Virginia 
as  a  remedy  in  the  diarrhcea  of  children,  U.  S.  Disp,,  12th 
Ed.  In  Georgia,  also,  a  common  domestic  remedy  for  diar- 
rheas is  made  by  boiling  in  water  equal  parts  of  the  barks  of 
the  red  oak  and  sweet  gum— a  small  proportion  of  spirits  may 
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often  be  added  with  advantage.  Dr.  Wrigbt  claims  that  the 
eyrup  is  rotaiDed  by  an  irritable  stomach  when  almost  every 
other  form  of  astringent  medicine  is  rejected.  See,  also,  Par- 
rish  Praet.  Pharm.,  p.  230.     . 

Leaves  of  native  trees  for  Tanning  Leather  recommended  in 
place  of  Oak  bark. — Daring  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1861, 1  had  the  leisure  to  make  some  experiments  upon  the 
relative  amount  of  the  astringent  principles  in  the  leaves  of 
several  of  our  most  abundant  native  trees.  The  reputed  power 
of  the  dogfeimel  and  other  plants  for  the  rapid  tanning  of 
leather  attracted  my  attention  to  the  subject.  I  publish  the 
following,  that  the  green  leaves  may  be  collected  and  nsed 
before  they  fall.  They  can  be  much  more  readily  obtained  than 
oak  bark.  I  made  two  series  of  experiments,  with  a  solution  of 
each  leaf  in  boiling  water,  in  aeijaralo  testglasaes.  After  they 
bad  remained  a  sufficient  time  for  the  coloring  matters  and  the 
astringent  principles  to  be  extracted,  I  subjected  each  to  the 
appropriate  reagents.  Solutions  of  iron  aa  well  as  gelatine 
were  employed,  which  responded  perfectly,  and  gave  delicate 
shades  of  difference.  The  leaf,  well  chewed  and  tasted,  also 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  its  astringency,  and  consequently 
affords  an  approximation  to  tlie  tannin  and  gallic  acid  it  con- 
tains. It  will  be  seen  that  the  leaves  of  the  sumach,  sweet-giim, 
myrtle,  blackberry,  Cletkra  tomentosa  and  Andromeda  nitida, 
(both  abandant  in  our  damp  pine  barrens,  along  the  margin  of 
ponds,)  and  the  fruit  of  the  unripe  persimmon,  contain  the 
largest  amounts  of  tannin,  and  perhaps  gallic  acid. 

1  took  special  care  to  select  trees,  for  the  most  part,  which 
grew  plentifully,  and  I  particularly  recommend  those  just  men- 
tioned to  be  used  in  lien  of  oak  bark  for  tanning  leather,  on 
account  of  their  abnndanee  and  the  ease  with  which  the  fresh 
leaves  can  be  gathered,  and  because  of  the  scai-city  of  the  oak, 
and  the  injury  to  these  valuable  timber  trees.  If  the  oak  is 
deprived  of  its  bark  the  wood  should  always  be  converted  into 
ashes. 

The  dogfennel,  (Eupatorium  fceniGulaceum(9)  see  Eupato- 
Hum,)  occupied  a  very  inferior  position  as  a  tanniniforous  plant, 
and  I  have  since  learned  that  its  reputed  value  was  only  illu- 
sory. 
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FIRST  SEEIBS. 

(Belativt  amount  of  Astringency  (tannin)  expresBed  by  numerals.} 
1.  Clethra   ainifolia,  L.     (C.   tommtosa,  Lam.)     Diffused  in 
damp  pine  lands. 
1.  Andromeda  nitida. 

1.  Pruit  of  unripe  Tersimmon,  {Diospyros  Virginiana;  )  color 
of  solution,  bluiah  black, 

2.  SweeL-Gum,  {Liquidambar  styracifiua.') 
2J.  Swamp  Myrtle,  (Myriea  cerifera.') 

3.  Sweet  Swamp  Bay,  or  Laurel,  {Magnolia  glauaa.')  All  the 
above  rich  in  tannin. 

4.  Oak  Leaves,  Black  Jack,  (Quercus  nigra,  L.) 

5.  Leaves  of  Persimmon. 

6.  Sassafras,  {Laurus  Sassafras,)  a  trace. 

7.  Frinos  Glaber,  (ink-beny.)     Tannin  not  very  evident. 

SECOND   SERIES. 

1.  Sumacb,  (Rhus  oopallina,  L.  and  B.  Glabra.). 

2.  Blackberry,  (Bubus  villosus  and  trivialis,)  both  very  rich  in 
tannin. 

3.  Sweet  leaf,  (Hopea  tinctoria,)  tannin  slightly  present. 

4.  Dogfennel,  (Eupatonum  fwniculaceum,)  a  trace. 

5.  Sassafras,  a  trace. 

6.  Gall  of  the  earth,  (Menantkes  alba,)  votj  bitter;  tannin. 

Both  the  leaves  and  the  excrescences  on  the  leaves  of  the 
smooth  Sumach,  (Bhus  glabra,)  growing  along  streams  in  the 
upper  districts,  are  very  rich  in  tannin  and  should  be  used. 
The  Alder,  (Alnus  serrulata,)  abundant  along  watercourses,  is 
also  astringent,  The  reader  can  find  a  list  of  the  plants  and 
trees  yielding  tannin  in  Ure's  "Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
ture and  Mines."  See,  also,  Oak  {"  Querens")  and  Sumach 
("  Bhus  ")  in  this  volume. 

M.  Dussauce,  in  "  his  New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Arts 
of  Tanning,  Currying  and  Leather  Dressing,  Philadelphia  and 
London,  1847,"  states  that  the  foliage  of  very  few  trees  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  He  does  not  refer 
to  the  Carolina  myrtle  or  gum  as  tanniniferous  plants.  I  will 
include  under  this  section  a  list  of  those  trees,  the  leaves  of 
25 
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which  he  mentions  as  being  used  for  tanning.  Very  few  of  tho 
species  cited  by  him  grow  in  the  South,  but  the  plants  belong 
to  the  genera  Salix,  Sorbus,  {auaiparia,')  Punica,  Fagus,  Oornus, 
Betula,  Rumex,  Qaercus,  JPrunus,  Amygdalus,  {.Persica,)  Geranium, 
(Enothera,  {biennis,)  Tilia,  Arbutus  and  Bubus. 

Ho  cites  the  following,  the  flowers  and  flower  tops  of  which 
may  be  used  for  tanning.  I  select  only  those  which  are  in- 
digenous or  naturaliaed  within  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to 


Agrimonia  eupatona,  Hypericum,  perforatum,  (8t.  John's- wort,) 
Polygonum  persicaria,  Plantago  major,  (Plantain,)  Jiuinulus  lupu- 
lus,  (Hop.)  The  seeds  of  the  grape  and  the  roots  of  Statics 
CaroUniana,  (Marsh  Eosemary,)  also  contain  tanuin. 

CALLITRICHACE^. 

STAE^WOET;  WATER  CHICKWEED,  (Oallitriche  vema, 
W.,  Gallatricke  heterophylla,  Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  in  shallow  water ; 
collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     PI.  May. 

Shee.  Flora  Carol.  326.  It  is  considered  by  the  planters  a 
valuable  diuretic  remedy  in  dropsy.  The  tincture  of  the  whole 
plant  in  spirits  is  employed.  A  decoction  is  given  to  horses 
when  diuresis  is  d 


SAKTALALBS. 

BLACK-&UM;  NAKEOW  LEAVED  TUPELO;  SOUR- 
G-UM,  {Nyssa  aquatica,  L.  The  roots  are  immersed  in  inun- 
dated soils;  collected  in  St,  John's;  observed  in  Fairfield  Dis- 
trict; vicinity  of  Charleston;  Newbern. 

The  roots  are  white,  spongy  and  Hght,  and  are  sometimes 
used  in  the  Southern  States  as  a  substitate  for  cork;  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  friend  who  has  had  bottle  corks  cut  from  them 
that  they  answer  perfectly,  and  the  floats  for  the  nets  of  fisher- 
men are  generally  made  of  the  tnpelo. 

The  genus  exhibits  a  constant  peculiarity  of  organization, 
("the  fibres  are  united  in  bundles  and  interwoven  like  a  braided 
cord,")  hence  the  wood  is  extremely  diflieult  to  split,  unless  cnt 
into  billets — much  nacd  for  hubs  of  wheels ;  also  preferred  for 
the  sideboards  of  carts.     Am.  Sylva.     Trays,  bowls,   dippers, 
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morfcara,  and  other  utensils  aro  ma rnifact tired  from  it.  I  had 
recommended  it  as  a  suitable  material  daring  the  war  for  shoes 
in  my  article  in  DeBow's  Eeview,  August,  1861,  and  have  since 
had  a  number  made  ft-om  the  wood  of  the  roots  for  negroes 
residing  on  plantations  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  recommended 
that  only  the  sole  of  the  shoe  be  made  of  wood,  an  inch  in 
thickness,  cowekin,  with  the  hair  turned  inside,  being  nailed  on 
this  over  a  last;  the  hardness  of  this  which  is  an  objection, 
may  be  diminished  by  soaking  in  salt  and  water.  I  have  used 
sheepskin,  though  canvas  is  next  best  tojeather.  The  wood 
should  be  well  seasoned,  or  it  will  crack;  boiling  will  prevent 
this  if  the  freeh  wood  is  used.  It  is  advised  that  when  the 
black-gum  is  need  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  "for  complete 
protection  against  moisture,  a  slip  or  inner  sole  and  lining  of 
any  water-proof  material  may  he  added." 

I  introduce  the  following  from  the  "Parmer  and  Planter,"  as 
not  inappropriate.  Every  one  who  has  visited  Europe  has  seen 
the  sabot  worn  by  the  peasantry : 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  number  of  diseoBea  must  result 
from  the  wearing  of  leather  shoes  by  laborei's,  when  engaged 
in  out-door  operations  during  cold  weathoi-,  or  in  wet  situations. 
Id  Grermany,  Belgium  and  France,  in  order  to  prevent  those 
evils,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  use  of  wooden  shoes  has  long 
since  been  introduced,  and  they  are  extensively  worn  by  the 
whole  farming  and  laboring  population. 

The  governments  of  Bnrope  have  very  much  encouraged  the 
manufaetare  of  the  same,  aud  their  preference  over  leather 
shoes  is  much  recommended  by  all  boards  of  agriculture  and  of 
health.  There  is  hardly  an  operation  on  the  farm  and  about  the 
farm-houses,  the  garden,  etc.,  in  which  they  could  not  be  most 
profitably  used.  They  are  perfectly  secure  against  the  pene- 
tration of  water,  and  being  always  dry,  will  keep  the  feet  wai'm 
and  thereby  prevent  many  diseases.  They  are  light  and  easy 
to  wear,  of  a  pleasant  appearance,  may  be  blackened  or  var- 
nished. They  can  be  worn  with  or  without  stockings ;  and, 
with  many  other  advantages,  they  combine  such  durability  as 
to  last  almost  a  lifetime,  at  a  coat  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
seven  cents.  They  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  and  laboring  population  of  the  South.     The  wood 
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for  their  manufacture  is  to  be  had  in  groiit  iibundancc  in  most 
of  our  Southern  States, 

The  following  is  on  the  same  subject : 

Shoes  mthout  Leather. — Messrs.  Howes,  Hyatt  &  Co.,  shoe  and 
leather  dealers,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  manufacture  a  planta- 
tion brogan,  differing  from  the  old  shoe,  in  having  soles  of  some 
light,  tough  wood — ^probably  the  root  of  tho  swamp  poplar. 
They  patented  the  invention  and  warrant  the  brogan  to  outlast 
the  best  of  the  leather- soled.  Planters  on  the  Mississippi  had 
tried  them,  and  found  that  they  were  warmer,  more  durable, 
and  more  impervious  to  water  than  theleatber-soled.  The  soles 
were  made  by  machinery.  The  upper  leather  was  first  securely 
tacked  to  tho  inner  solo,  and  tho  under  sole  securely  fastened  to 
tho  upper  by  about  a  dozen  iron  screws,  securing  the  upper 
leather  between  the  two  soles.  With  soles  of  wood  and  uppers 
of  canvas  we  can  be  independent  of  leather  in  times  of  war  and 
blockade. 

Mr.  W.  Gilmore  Simms  suggests  to  me  the  use  of  the  tupelo, 
on  account  of  its  lightneas,  for  making  cartridge  boxes,  Surg. 
Carrington,  Med.  Director  late  C.  S.  A.,  Eichmond,  Ta.,  em- 
ployed the  tupelo  to  test  its  advantages  as  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  limbs,  and  Gen.  Walker  informs  me, 
1866,  that  he  uses  a  leg  made  of  the  white  tupelo,  and  that  it 
Burpasses  every  other  for  lightness. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  wood  of  these  trees. 
The  roots  of  the  white  tupelo  furnishes  a  material  so  light  as  to 
resemble  cork  very  closely.  The  body  of  the  tree  also  furnishes 
a  very  hght  wood.  It  always  grows  in  ponds.  The  Black  tu- 
pelo or  black  gum,  sometimes  grows  on  highlands — the  wood  is 
also  very  light,  but  it  possesses  a  firmci'  texture,  by  the  inter- 
lacement of  the  fibres,  as  I  have  observed — hence  tho  adapta- 
bility of  the  wood  of  the  root  for  making  bowls,  shoes,  naves  of 
carts,  etc,  Tho  wood  of  the  root  is  in  each  fighter  than  that  of 
the  body  of  the  tree. 

The  N.  capitata,  of  Wait.,  the  Ogeechee  Lime,  growing  in  the 
swamps  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  near  the  coast,  has  a  fruit  which 
is  agreeably  acid.  Dr.  J.H.  Meilichamp  writes  me:  "A  very 
delightful  afii'ti  preserve  is  made  from  the  large  drupes  of  thiv'! 
tree." 

Birds  are  fond  of  tho  fruit  of  this  genus. 
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THYMELAOR^.     {The  Mezereum  Tribe.) 

Aoeording  to  Lindley,  the  great  feature  of  tbis  tribe  is  the 
causticity  of  the  bark,  which  acts  upon  the  skin  as  a  vesicatory 
and  causes  excessive  pain  in  the  mouth  when  chewed. 

CAJS"AI>A  LEATHEEW001>;  liOPB  BARK,  (Dirca  pa- 
lustris,  L.)  Diffused;  grows  near  Augusta  at  Colleton's  Necl^, 
(Ell.)  Bartram  found  it  near  Savannah ;  N.  C.     FI.  Feb. 

M6r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med.  ii,  659;  U.  S.Disp.  1253; 
Coxc'b  Am.  Diap.  259;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  513;  Big.  Am.  Med. 
Bot.  ii,  157  ;  Barton's  Colleo.  32  ;  trrifflth,  Med.  Bot.  563  ;  Eaf. 
Med.  Fl.  i,  158.  The  berries  are  said  to  be  narcotic  and  poi- 
sonous, and  the  bark  has  a  nauseous  odor  and  acrid  taste, 
yielding  its  virtues  to  alcohol;  eight  grains  of  the  powdered 
bark  will  produce  violent  vomiting,  followed  by  purging.  "When 
applied  to  the  skin,  it  blisters  like  mezereon.  The  juice  has  been 
applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  painful  tooth  with  relief,  and  in  dis- 
eases where  acrid  masticatories  are  serviceable.  Eigelow  says 
the  decoction  is  sudorific  and  expectorant,  and  he  considers  it  a 
good  substitute  for  senega.  The  bark  ia  also  uncommonly  tough, 
and  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  cordage ;  the  wood  is  very 
hard  and  pliant. 

Its  twigs  are  remarkable  for  toughness,  are  as  strong  and  pli- 
able as  those  of  the  lime  tree,  and  are  employed  in  America  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  small  articles.  Its  bark,  also,  has  a 
homogeneous  character  with  the  twigs,  and  ia  used  for  making 
ropes  and  baskets ;  and  both,  but  especially  the  twigs,  occasion 
the  plant  to  be  popularly  called  in  Canada  leatherwood.  This 
plant  is  an  excessive  favorite  with  snails  I     Wilson's  Rural  Cyc. 

LAUEACFjE.     (The  Cinnamon  Tribe.} 
The  qualities  of  the  species  of  this  order  are  uniform,  being 
universally  aromatic,  warm  and  stomachic. 

SASSAFRAS,  (Sassafras  o^cmate,  N"ees.  Laurus  sassafras  of 
Ell.  8k.)     Diffused.     PL  March. 

Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  411;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  320;  Drayton's 
View,  68;  Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  Med,  341;  U.  S.  Disp.  640;  Eoyle, 
Mat.  Med,  518;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  253;  Cullen's 
Mat.  Med.  ii,  200  and  579  ;  Big.  Am,  Med.  Bot.  ii,  142 ;  Murray's 
Apparat.  iv,  835;  Kalm's  Travels,  11;  Hoffman's  Obs.  Phys. 
Chem.  31;  Clayton's  Phil,  Trans,  viii,  332;  Bremaine,  "Sassa- 
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fralogia,"  in  1627;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Urifflth'e  Med.  Bot.  552  ; 
Thornton's  Fam,  Herb.  The  plant  contains  an  essential  oi!,  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  which  is  heating,  aadoriflc  and  diuretic, 
and  which  is  used  to  dieguiae  the  taste  of  medicines.  In  the 
Supplcm.  to  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  426,  1846,  it  is  reported  that  the 
essential  oil,  when  placed  in  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.,  will 
form  crystals,  which,  being  exposed  lo  heat,  return  to  pure  oil : 
from  the  Eeport  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Journal  vii,  2501,  831 ;  Re- 
searches on  the  Ess.  Oil  of  SassaiVas,  in  the  Comptes  Eendus 
Hebd.  dcs  So.  de  I'Acad.  dea  Sc.  xviii,  705.  After  the  conquest 
made  by  the  Spaniarda  in  Florida  sasBafraa  was  used  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  the  warm  infusion  being  a]>plicable  in  cu- 
taneous disease,  by  acting  on  the  emuuctories.  The  root  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Carolinasin  combination  with  guaiac,  sarsaparilla, 
and  China  briar,  (Smilax,)  in  the  formation  of  diet  drinks.  It  is 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  ueefnl  in  rheumatism,  and  Aiibert 
speaks  highly  of  it  in  goat.  The  pith  of  the  young  branches, 
according  to  Eberle,  contains  a  great  deal  of  mucilage ;  which  is 
"  an  exceedingly  good  application  in  acute  ophthalmia,  and  no 
less  useful  in  catarrhal  and  dysenteric  affectiona;"  it  is  not  af- 
fected by  alcohol ;  Griffith  (Med.  Bot.  552)  also  speaks  favorably 
of  it  as  an  application  to  inflamed  eyes,  being  effectual  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  irritation  so  constant  in  this  complaint.  It  ia  ad- 
vantageously given  as  a  demulcent  drink  in  disorders  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  bowels  and  bladder;  being  more  eificacious  than 
that  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  Bene,  (^Sesamvm  Indicum.)  It 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  acacia.  The  oil  extracted  from 
this  plant  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  volatile  oils.  Dr.  B.  S, 
Barton  states  that  it  has  been  found  an  efficacious  application  to 
wens.  Coll.  i,  19.  &.  Velsch,  "Lignum  sassafras  et  radice  di- 
versnm,"  M.iseel.  Cur.  Nat.  332,  1670 ;  0.  J.  Trew,  Brevis  Hist. 
Nat.;  Arboris  Sassafras  dietfe,  (Nova  acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  ii, 
27 1 ;)  G.  D.  Bbret  de  Arboribas  Sassafras  dictis  et  Londini  eultis, 
(Nova  acta  ii,  236  ;).  Obs.  on  the  Sassafras,  in  Obs.  sur  !a  Phy- 
sique, sxiv,  63 ;  Bonastre,  Mem.  sur  I'Huile  volatile  de  Sase. 
(Journal  de  Pharm.  siv.  645.)  And,  also,  A.  Buehner  upon  the 
Crystallization  of  the  Oi!  of  Sassafras, 

The  roots  yield  a  drab  color  with  copperas;  no  doubt  a  much 
lighter  shade  may  be  obtained  by  alum  or  vinegar  as  a  mordant. 
I  believe  that  any  of  our  plants  containing  cither  tannin  or 
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colored  juices  may  be  used  as  dyes.  Iron  increases  the  shade 
by  forming  tannato  or  gallate  of  iron.     See  "  Mhus"  etc. 

The  leaves  of  sassafras  contain  an  unnsaal  proportion  of  mu- 
cilage, and  two  or  three  leaves,  dissolved  in  water,  yield  a  mu- 
cilaginous drink.  I  made  groat  use  of  the  tea  prepared  with 
sassafras  root,  gathered  extemporaneously,  while  surgeon  to  the 
Holeombe  Legion,  S.  C.  Vols.  It  was  given  whenever  a  warm, 
aromatic,  naucilagiuous  tea  was  required,  in  fever,  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  catarrhs,  mumps,  etc.  The  nurse  detailed  for  each 
company  procured  the  materials  upon  the  spot  where  the  com- 
pany or  regiment  was  posted.  It  sei'ved  every  purpose  of  the 
articles  usually  supplied  by  the  medical  purveyors  of  the  army. 
I  have  also  used  it  in  lieii  of  gum  arabic  and  flaxseed,  so  largely 
required  on  our  plantations.  The  cotton  seed  is  said  to  make 
an  equally  economical  demulcent  tea. 

In  camp  eaaBafraa  tea  was  often  drunk  daily  by  many  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  as  a  favorite  substitute  for  green  tea.  It  is 
thought  to  purify  the  blood,  but  the  impression  that  it  tends  to 
impair  the  health  and  intellect  if  pei'sisted  in  must  be  cn'oneous. 
The  oil  it  contains  is  diuretic. 

The  Farmer'a  Bncyelopcedia  says  of  the  sassafras ; 

"  The  wood  stripped  of  its  bark  is  very  durable,  strong  and 
resists  worms,  etc.  It  forms  excellent  posts  for  gates.  Bed- 
steads made  of  it  are  never  infested  with  bugs.  It  is,  however, 
only  occasionally  employed  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  never 
found  in  the  lumber-yards  of  large  towns.  The  pith  and  dried 
leaves  of  the  young  branches  of  the  sassafras  contain  much  mu- 
cilage, r^embling  that  of  the  okra  plant,  and  are  extensively 
used  in  New  Orleans  to  thicken  pottage,  and  make  the  cele- 
brated gumbo  soup." 

A  cheap  and  wholesome  Beer  for  the  use  of  soldiera,  or  as  a 
table  beer,  is  prepared  from  the  sassafras,  the  ingredients  being 
easily  obtained.  To  eight  bottles  of  water  arc  added  one  quart 
of  molasses,  one  pint  of  yeast,  one  fcahiespoonful  of  ginger,  one 
and  a  half  tablespoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  these  ingredients 
being  well  stirred  and  mixed  in  an  open  vessel ;  after  standing 
twenty-fonr  hours  the  beer  may  be  bottled,  and  used  immedi- 
ately. The  reader  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  boer,  ale, 
porter,  etc.,  will  find  the  methods  detailed  in  Solly's  Rural 
Chemistry,  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  in 
Wilson's  Rural  Cyclopcedia. 
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I  add  the  mothod  of  preparing 

The  French  Army  Beer. — The  following  is  tlic  recipe  of  the 
beer  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  French  Army  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  Board.  It  is  described  as  a 
very  wholesome  beverage,  of  pleasant  and  refreshing  taste,  and 
promoting  dij,e-'tion  in  a  remaikahle  degieo  It  mij  piove  an 
agreeable  beveia^e  both  m  ind  outside  of  the  armj 
"Water  100  litres  about  100  qunrti 

Molasses  600  grammps  about      1  pound 

Hops  100  grammes  about      3  ounces 

Marahmallow  root  60  grammes  about     II  ounce 

Teast  50  grammes  about     IJ  ounce 

Make  an  infusion  of  the  hops  and  marshmallow  lOot  with 
about  twenty  times  then  weight  of  the  boiling  watei  Anothei 
part  of  the  water  is  used  to  dilute  the  molassi^s,  and  anothei  to 
dilute  the  yeast.  All  the  fluids  are  then  mixed,  and  put  into  a 
vessel  for  fermentation.  After  five  or  six  days  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

The  following  modihi  ition  ot  tht  recipe  mi>  somutimcs  be 


"Water  100  litres  100  quarts. 

Honey  800  grammes  1  lb  10  oz. 

Brown  sugar  800  grammes  1  lb   10  oz. 

Hops  00  grammes  9  oz. 

Teast  50  ^TarameR  I^^  oa. 

1  have  no  doubt  the  muciiagmoua  leaves  of  the  sassaftas  or 
the  Bern  would  serve  as  a  substitute  tor  the  marshmallow  See, 
also,  "Persimmon,''  (^Diospyros,')  "Apple"  and  "  Hop,"  in  this 
volume  for  manufacture  of  domestic  liquors. 

SPICE  BUSH;  FEVER  BUSH;  WILD  ALLSPICE,  (Ben- 
zoin odoriferum,  Nees  T.  Ess.  Laurus  hemoin,  L.,  Ell,  Sb.)  Grows 
along  rivulets. 

Collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  District ;  Eichland ;  H"ew- 
bern.    Fl.  April. 

M4r.  and  de  L.  Diet  de  M.  Med.  iv,  51;  IT.  8.  Disp.  1233; 
Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  201 ;  G-rifiith's  Med.  Bot.  553;  Barton,  295. 
This  is  another  of  our  highly  aromatic,  indigenonB  shrubs ;  the 
bark  is,  besides,  stimulant  and  tonic;  "extensively  used,  in 
North  America,  in  intermittent  fevers." 

This  tree  contains  a  remarkable  amount  of  aromatic  property 
in  every  portion  of  it ;  it  yields  benzoin.  Benzoin  is  also  found 
in  our  grasses  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  (sweet  scented  vei'nal 
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grass,)  Holcus  odoratus  and  MeUilotus  officinalis — tbe  principle 
which  appears  to  give  fragrance  to  liay  and  pasture  land,  and 
which  is  communicated  undeeomposed  to  the  urine  of  the  cow. 
Wilson's  Raral  Cyo.  The  berries  contaiu  an  aromatic  oil,  which 
is  esteemed  in  some  pai'ts  of  the  country  as  au  application  to 
bruises,  rheumatic  limbs,  etc.  It  is  said  to  have  been  employed 
during  the  Eevolutionary  war,  as  a  substitute  for  allspice.  B. 
8.  Barton  states  that  an  inflision  of  the  twigs  has  been  found 
efficacious  as  a  vermifuge;  the  flowers  are  employed  in  the 
place  of  those  of  the  sassafras. 

A  decoction  of  the  plant  forms  an  excellent  diaphoretic  drink 
in  pneumonias,  colds,  coughs,  etc.,  and  as  such  may  be  largely 
used  among  soldiers  in  service. 

The  soldiers  of  the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina,  serving 
in  the  Holeombe  Legion,  of  which  I  was  Sargeon,  came  into 
camp  fully  supplied  with  tho  spice  biieh  for  making  a  fragrant, 
aromatic,  diaphoretic  tea.  This,  and  a  tea  prepared  from  the 
sassafras,  I  used  entirely  as  a  substitute  for  gnm  arabie  and 
flaxseed  in  colds,  coughs,  pneumonias,  etc.  Soldiers  may  supply 
themselves  with  these,  as  they  move  camp,  in  auy  locality. 

POND  Sl'ICB,  (Laurus,  Walter.  Tetranthera  gemculata, 
Nees.)  Grrows  around  ponds;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Newborn ; 
Fla.  This,  also,  is  aromatic,  A  species  growing  in  China  af- 
fords much  tallow. 

ARISTOLOCHIACJIjE.     {The  Birflmort  Tribe.) 
SBEPENTARIA  i   SNAKEEOOT,   (Aristolockia  serpentaria, 

L.)  Diffused.    EiehlaDd;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Newbern.     El. 

Jane. 

Bell's  Tract.  Diet,  Mat.  Med.  420;  Troos.  et  Pid.  Mat.  Med.  i, 

336 ;  Ed,  and  Tav,  Mat.  Med.  249 ;  Bberle,  Mat.  Med.  i,  280 ; 

Le.  Mat.  Med.  i,  163;  Erost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  520;  Eoyle,  Mat. 

Med.  632 ;  U.  S-  Disp.  658 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  i,  231 ; 

Journal  de  Pharmacie,  vi,  365  ;  Journal  de  Cbim.  Med.  vii,  493 ; 

Sydenham,  Peechey's  Trans.  4th  edition,  33 ;  Bali  and  Gar.  Mat. 

Med.  376;  Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  ti,  85;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.ii,  76B; 

Mer.  and  do  L.  Diet  de  M,  Med.  i,  415 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii, 

82 ;  Murray,  Apparat.  Med.  i,  348 ;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat,  Med. 

ii,  411;  Lind.  on   Hot  Climates,  104,  254;  Shec.  Flora  Carol. 

203;  Lind.  N"at.  Syst.  Bot.  206;    Bart.  M.  Bot.  261;    Woodv, 
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Med.  Bot.;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  829  ;  Linn.  Yog.  M.  Med.  166  ; 
Bull  Plantes  Yen  do  France,  83;  Thorntou's  Fam.  Herb.  This 
plant,  which  yields  a  volatile  oil,  camphor,  malate  and  phosphate 
of  lime.  Is  well  known  as  a  tonic,  diui'etie  and  diaphoretic,  of 
great  value  in  the  low  stages  of  fever,  and  in  typhus,  after  re- 
mittent, in  chlorosis,  and  in  atonic  affections  of  the  intestinal 
cana! ;  indicated  where  we  wish  to  stimulate  and  excite  at  the 
same  time  a  free  diaphoresis  and  diuresis.  It  is  also  useful  in 
pvomotiDg  the  cutaneous  excretions  in  esanthematoua  disea-ses, 
where  the  eruptions  are  tardy.  Dr.  Chapman  recommended  it 
in  "  bilious  pleurisy."  The  infusion  is  serviceable  in  restraining 
vomiting;  much  use  is  made  of  this  plant  among  the  negi'oes 
in  the  South,  particularly  in  the  low  stages  of  pneumonia,  to 
which  they  are  particularly  liable.  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
the  good  effects  of  boththis  and  the  senega  snakeroot,  {Polygala 
senega,}  in  this  affection.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  ton 
to  thirty  grains ;  of  the  infusion,  of  one  ounce  to  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  two  ounces  may  be  taken  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
quires. Its  effects  are  increased  by  conibininsf  it  with  camphor. 
Dr.  Thornton,  (Fam.  Herb,  cit  sup.,}  used  it  in  typhus  fever ; 
two  drachms  of  the  tincture,  combined  with  ten  grains  of  the 
powder  and  five  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  may  be 
given  every  hour.  It  is  said  to  add  much  to  the  efficacy  of 
bark ;  and  it  forms  an  ingredient  of  Huxam's  Tr.  of  bark. 

Several  vegetable  infusions  surpass  even  sea  salt  in  anti-septic 
power.  Sir  John  Pringle  says  that  several  bitters,  such  as  ser- 
pentaria,  chamomile,  or  Peruvian  bark,  exceed  salt,  he  inferred, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  times — "  flesh  remaining  long  untainted 
when  immersed  in  their  infusions  ;  camphor  is  more  powerful 
than  anything  else."  Wilson's  Kural  Cyclop.  This  anti-septie 
power  of  certain  vegetable  substances  should  be  compared  with 
their  medicinal  effects  when  prescribed  internally.  All  the  arti- 
cles just  mentioned  are,  it  will  be  remembered,  employed  in  ty- 
phoid and  low  fevers.  Among  vegetable  pi-oducts,  vinegar  is 
also  anti-septic,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  low  forms  of  fever, 
dysentery,  etc.,  is  highly  useful.  Among  the"  astringents  pos- 
sessed of  anti-septic  properties,  the  tannin  may  be  the  potent 
agent,  on  account  of  its  affinity  for  albumen  and  gelatine. 

Aristolochia  hastala.     liich,  shaded  soil;).     Fl.  .fimc. 
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U.  S.  Diep.  658 ;  Am.  Jonrnal  Pharm.  xjv,  121.  It  ia  yaid  to 
be  similar  iu  properties  to  the  A.  serpentaria, 

DUTCHMAN'S  PIPE,  {Aristolochia  sipho.)  Shec.  i'l  Carol. 
205.     Similar  in  properties  to  the  others, 

Aristolochia  tomentosa,  Sime,  Fla,  to  Mts.  of  N.  0.  Similar 
in  properties  to  the  other  species. 

WILD  GISGBR;  COLT'S  FOOT;  CANADA  SNAKE- 
KOOT,  (Asarum  Ganademis,  L.)  Eich  soil ;  collected  in  St. 
John's.     PI.  April. 

"U.  8.  Disp.  125 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  243  ;  Frost's 
Elems.  220;  Mod.  Journal  Pharm.  x,  186;  Diet.  Univ.  des 
Drogues  Simples,  Ann.  1733  ;  Ciillen  Mat.  Med.  ii,  473,  553 ; 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet  de  M.  Med.  i,  463  ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  149 ; 
Sohcepf,  Mat.  Med.  72,  in  op.  cit.;  Barton's  Collection,  26,  48; 
Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  368 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  206  ;  Griffith's  Med. 
Bot.  527.  An  aromatic,  stimulant  tonio  and  diaphoretic,  "ap- 
plicable in  similar  cases  with  serpentaria"  It  is  employed  in 
cases  requiring  a  medicine  of  this  class,  and  is  used  in  cholic 
irhere  no  inflammation  exists.  It  is  valuable  in  colds,  coughs 
and  female  obstructions  as  a  warm,  diifusible  stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic; sometimes  combined  with  snakeroot  and  puccoon 
root,  {Sanguinaria.}  Dr.  Firth  gave  it  with  benefit  in  the 
tetanus  of  children  arising  from  cold.  The  leaves,  dried  and 
powdered,  have  powerful  ei-rbine  pi'operties.  They  were  once 
considered  actively  emetic,  (Shec.  Fl.  Carol.  219;)  but  this  has 
been  denied  by  Bigelow  and  Barton,  op.  cit.  Dr.  J.  R.  Black,  of 
Indiana,  has  ascribed  active  diuretic  properties  to  it,  and  has 
used  it  with  extraordinary  success  in  two  cases  of  dropsy,  con- 
nected with  albuminous  urine.  He  used  a  decoction  made  by 
boiling  four  ounces  of  the  root  in  two  pints  of  water  for  thirty 
minutes,  and  gave  two  tablespoonsful  cvei-y  four  hours,  N.  Y. 
Journal  Med.  xxxii,  289 ;  TT.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed.  The  root  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ginger,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  fully 
equal.  According  to  Bigelow's  examination,  it  contains  a  pun- 
gent, volatile  oil,  and  a  resin  which  communicate  to  alcohol  the 
virtues  of  the  plant,  fecula,  a  gum,  mucus,  etc,,  op.  dt.  153,  1. 
By  the  Anal,  of  Mr.  Busbton,  quoted  in  Griffith's  work  from  the 
Am.  Journal  Pharm,  x,  81,  and  more  recently  of  Mr.  Proctor, 
ibid,  xii,  177,  it  is  shown  that  the  active  principle  is  an  aromatic 
essentia!  oil,  and  that  it  containB  neither  iisarin  nor  camphor. 
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This  plant  may  be  given  either  in  powder,  tincture  or  iofu- 
Bion  ;  doae  of  the  powder,  thirty  grains.  It  may  be  boiled  in 
milk  and  drunk  freely.     A  syrup  may  also  he  made. 

nEAJRT  SNAKBROOT,  {Asarum  Virginkum.)  Grows  in 
rocky  soils.     Fl.  July, 

Shee.  Flora  Carol.  218;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  219;  "a 
stimulating  diaphoretic,  fully  equal  to  the  Arist.  Serp."  Proba- 
bly possessed  of  similar  properties  to  the  other.  Milne,  En  his 
Ind.  Bot.  73,  alludes  to  this  species  as  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  vegetable  errhines — the  roots  and  leaven  being  used.  "The 
fresh  leaves  applied  to  the  nostrils  speedily  terminate  attacks  of 
slight  cold  by  the  discbarge  which  they  induce,"  Those  who 
snuff  find  it  a  valuable  addition  to  tobacco — the  dried  leaves 
being  powdered  and  mixed  with  it.  The  decoction  and  infusion 
of  this  were  considered  emetic,  andgroat  relief  was  said  to  have 
been  afforded  by  it  in  periodical  headaches,  vertigo,  etc.;  one 
scruple  of  the  fresh  or  one  drachm  of  tlie  dried  root  and  loaves 
was  employed  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Asarum  arifolium,  Mich.  Gfrows  in  shaded,  rich  soils ;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  near  Whitehall  PI.;  vicinity  of 
Charleston.    Fl.  May. 

Shec.  Flora  Cai-ol.  217.  This,  no  doubt,  partakes  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  others,  if  it  is  not  identical;  Linnsaus  proposes  it 
as  a  substitute  for  ipecac;  and  Dr.  Cutler  says  that  the 
powdered  root,  in  moderate  doses,  acts  as  a  gentle  emetic,  one 
and  a  half  drachm  given  in  substance.  The  "  tincture  possesses 
both  emetic  and  cathartic  virtues."  This,  like  the  former,  is  a 
very  powerful  sternutatory  ;  when  the  powdered  leaves  are  used, 
the  discharge  from  the  nose  will  sometimes  last  for  three  days, 
hence  it  has  been  applied  in  this  way  with  great  advantage  in 
stubborn  disorders  of  the  head,  palsies,  etc.  "A  case  in  which 
there  was  paralysis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  was  cured  by  one 
application  of  it." 

AMAEANTACB^.     (The  Amaranth  Tribe.) 
The  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  are  wholesome  and  niucila- 

ginoaa. 
FOETY-KNOT,  (AcJiyranthes  repens,  F,ll.)     Diffused;  grows 

in  the  streets  of  Charleston. 

Ell.  Eot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  311.     it  is  possessed  of  well  marked 
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diaretic  properties,  and  is  employed  in  isehury  and  dysnry,  and 
in  the  gravelly  complaints  of  old  persons.  In  Fairfield  District, 
S,  C,  it  has  lately  been  employed  with  decided  success  in  several 
cases  of  dropsy,  but  sharing  the  fate  of  all  other  diaretics  in 
being  sometimes  inefficient  in  cases  depending  upon  organic 
changes,  or  produced  by  causes  other  than  those  connected  with 
the  circulation.  It  is  given  in  decoction — a  handful  of  the  herb 
to  a  pint  of  water — of  which  a  wineglassfal  is  taken  three  times 
a  day.  I  have  used  this  plant  as  a  diuretic  in  the  City  Hospi- 
tal, Charleston,  under  my  care  1867,  and  find  it  to  be  poasossod 
of  decidedly  diuretic  properties. 

SALTWORT,  (Salsola  kali.)  Sandy  shores;  Georgia  and 
northward. 

Among  the  plants  used  in  procuring  soda  in  Spain,  are  "  the 
different  species  of  Salsola,  Salicornia,  and  Batis  maritima.  The 
Zostera  maritima  is  burnt  in  some  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic.  In  this  country  (Scotland,  see  Thornton  s  Fam.  Her- 
bal.) we  burn  the  various  epeciea  of /wti,  and  m  France  they 
bum  the  Chenopodium  maritimum.  In  oidei  to  obtain  it  the 
carbonate  must  be  treated  like  potash  of  commoice,  with  lime 
and  ardent  spirits  as  described  befoie  "Within  the  limits  of 
the  Southern  States  we  have  all  the  above  plants,  save  G.  mari- 
timum. Little  doubt,  Iiowever,  exists  in  my  mind  that  oar 
several  species  of  worm  seed,  (Ghenopodium,')  will  be  found  to 
contain  potash  or  soda  in  large  amount.  Some  plants,  "  which 
in  their  native  soil  yield  only  potash,  afford  also  soda  if  they 
are  cultivated  imthe  neighborhood  of  the  sea."  "  The  soda  is 
more  or  less  pure  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained,"  (Thornton.)  The  species  of 
Salicornia  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  northward. 
Batis  maritima,  L.  "Salt  marshes,  Apalachieola,  and  north- 
ward." Zostera  marina,  L.  West  Florida  and  northward. 
(Chapman's  So.  Flora.)  See  " Sapindus "  and  "  Saponaria"  in 
this  volume,  p.  159,  where  the  salaola  haa  been  treated  of  in 
connection  with  the  "soap  wort." 

Wilson  says  also  of  the  Salsola  kali  that  it  is  the  best  of  our 
native  plants  for  yielding  "kelp,  barilla,  potash  and  soda,  and 
was  formerly  collected  in  considerable  quantities  on  our  western 
coasts,  and  burned  to  yield  soda  for  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
and  for  other  purposes.    It  grows  freely  from  seed,  and  does 
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not  require  any  great  nicety  of  maragement,  yet  never  has  been 
carefully  cultivated."  Rural  Cyc.  See,  also,  "  i^ucws,"  in  this 
volume,  for  method  of  preparing  barilla  and  soda  from  sea 
■weeds, 

I  introdttce  the  following  brief  process  for  the  mannfacture  of 
soda,  as  wc  have  several  plants  in  the  Southern  States  which 
furnish  it :  Far  the  boat  mode  now  adopted  is  to  procure  it 
from  sea  water,  but  this  may  not  always  be  attainable.  "For 
the  manufactiire  of  soda,  the  marine  plants  are  gathered  at  the 
season  when  their  vegetation  has  terminated,  and  they  are  left 
to  dry.  A  pit  four  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep  is  dug  in  the 
earth  ;  this  is  heated  with  split  wood,  and  the  saline  plants  are 
afterward  thrown  gradually  in.  Combnetion  is  continued  dur- 
ing seven  or  eight  days ;  the  ashes  become  fused  in  the  pit,  and 
remain  in  this  state  till  the  end  of  the  process,  when  the  com- 
bustion ia  completed;  thewhole  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  the 
block  of  soda  is  divided  into  large  pieces  for  the  market."  "  In 
order  that  soda  may  possess  all  the  requisite  strength,  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  ia 
always  united,  and  by  which  its  properties  are  weakened.  This 
is  easily  done  by  mixing  quick-lime  with  a  solution  of  soda ;  the 
acid  has  so  strong  an  affinity  for  lime  as  to  quit  the  soda  to 
combine  with  it.  The  lye  procured  from  this  mixture  ia  caustic, 
and  leaves  a  burning  impression  upon  the  tongue ;  the  soda  thus 
purified  acts  more  readily  npon  the  bodies  with  which  it  com- 
bines. This  mode  of  preparation  is  indispensable  when  soda  is 
to  be  employed  with  oil  in  the  manafacture  of  hard  soap  ;  it  ia 
useless  when  it  is  to  be  combined  at  a  strong  heat  with  earthy 
bodies,  as  is  the  case  in  glass  works."  Chaptal  also  copies  from 
M.  DeSaussure's  Treatise  on  Vegetation  a  very  extensive  table, 
giving  the  constituents  of  a  great  many  plants,  trees,  etc.,  which 
the  reader  may  consult.  Among  the  plants  nsed  in  preparing 
soda  on  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Salicornia  Miropea,  the  Sal- 
sola  tragus,  the  Statiee  Ivmonium,  the  Atrvplex  portalacotdes,  the 
Salsola  kali.  We  have  growing  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
the  Salsola  Jcali,  and  the  Statiee  Carolinana,  Walt.,  which  "eh ould 
be  tested,  the  Atriplex  hastata,  and  the  two  species  of  Salicornia, 
mentioned  above,  whicb  also  grow  on  our  coast.  To  show  the 
alliance  of  the  natural  families  in  physical  resemblances  and 
natural  properties,  I  find  Chenopodium,  Atriplex,  Salicornia  and 
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Salsola  all  in  one  tribe,  and  each  rich  in  potash  or  soda.  T!io 
fumitory  (Fwmaria)  is  one  of  ihe  plants  richer  in  potash  than 
the  wormwood,  {Ghenopodium.) 

GLASSWORT,  {Salicornia  herbaeea,  L.)  Salt  marshes  along 
the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Oai-olina. 

"We  have  two  species  of  this  genus,  which  is  celebrated,  com- 
mercially, for  the  production  of  alkaline  salts.  Wilson  states  of 
8.  herbaeea  that  the  whole  plant  abounds  in  saline  juices,  and 
possesses  a  saline  taste;  and  that  it  was  formerly  burned  in 
commoo  with  the  richly  alkaline  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of 
kelp ;  that  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  gathered  and  used  aa  a  snbstitute  for  rocic  samphire 
in  Scotland.     See  "  Salsola." 

CHBNOPODIACB^.     {The  Goose-foot  Tribe.) 

Some  are  wholesome,  others  possess  an  essential  oil,  which  is 
tonic  and  anti-spasmodic.  The  beet  and  spinach,  cultivated  in 
the  Southern  States,  belong  to  this  order. 

JAGGED  SEA-ORAOB,(AtriplexlQcimata,  L.)  Growsalong 
salt  streams, '  Fl.  July, 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  247.  The  expressed  juice,  in  doses  of  four 
to  eight  grains,  is  said  to  act  as  a  powerful  purgative.  Accord- 
ing to  Schcepf,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gamboge  in  dropsy 
and  asthma. 

JEEtJSALEM  OAK;  WORMSE'ED,  (Chenopodium  anthel- 
minticum,  L.')  Diffused;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston;  Newborn.     Pi.  July. 

Linnfflus,  Veg.  M.  Med.;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  274; 
Eberle,  Mat.  Mod.  21 8  ;  Ell.  Bot.  i,  331 ;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat. 
Med.  ii,  71 ;  Drayton's  View  of  South  Carolina,  65 ;  Frost's 
Elema.  Mat.  Met.  191 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  206 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii,  183 ; 
Am.  Journal  Pharm.  v,  180  ;  Bergii,  Mat,  Mod.  i,"  183  ;  Griifiih'H 
Med.  Bot.  538.  It  is  well  known  as  "one  of  our  most  efficient 
indigenous  anthelmintics,"  adapted  to  the  expulsion  of  lumbriei 
in  children.  Bbcrlo  employed  the  oil  of  the  seeds  with  success 
in  these  cases,  after  every  other  remedy  had  failed.  The  dose 
to  a  child  under  five  years  is  two  drops ;  to  an  adult  thirty 
drops,  given  on  sugar  grated  in  water.  The  expressed  juice  may 
be  used,  or  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  milk,  a  winegiassful  at  a 
dose,  for  the  oil  impregnates  the  whole  plant.     The  dose  of  the 
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seed,  for  a  child  two  years  old,  is  from  one  to  two  scruples, 
mixed  with  syrup  or  bruised  in  castor  oil.  The  diatilled  water 
may  also  be  used.  These  plants  are  much  employed  on  the 
plantations  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  their  anthelmin- 
tic properties,  the  seeds  being  collected  In  the  fall.  Dr.  Wood 
states  that  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  Maryland. 

The  wormwood,  {Artemisia,)  of  which  there  is  a  species  {A. 
caudata)  growing  in  West  Florida  and  northward,  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  potash.  This  plant  should  also  be  examined  for  the 
active  principle  santonine,  and  for  an  essential  oil.  The  Ohenopo- 
dium,  of  which  we  have  several  species,  although  not  belonging 
to  the  same  natural  family,  is  perhaps  equally  rich  in  potash. 
The  "  wormwood  is  highly  recommended  to  be  converted  into 
charcoal,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder."  See 
"  Salix."  In  fact,  all  the  Chenopodiums  are  also  rich  in  alkaline 
salts,,  potash,  etc.,  and  maybe  used  for  it*  manufacture.  The 
Persian  insect  powder,  a  species  of  Pyrethrum,  (or  Pei-sian  cham- 
omile,) destroys  insects  with  great  certainty.  I  think  it  likely 
that  some  of  the  plants  juafc  mentioned,  the  milfoil,  (Achillea 
millefolium,')  the  tansy,  {Tanacetum  vulgare,)  or  ox-eye  daisy, 
{Leucanthemum  vulgare,  L.,)  all  growing  in  the  Southern  States, 
may  possibly  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  destroying 
insects,  caterpillars,  etc.,  on  plants  and  animals.  They  contain  a 
pungent  oil.  There  is  a  notice  of  the  Fyrethrum  {rosmm,  pur- 
pureum  and  carneum)  in  Patent  Office  Reports,  1857,  129. 

See,  also,  Dasi&toma  for  plant  hostile  to  insects. 

I  have  several  times  stated  that  the  allied  Artemisia,  worm- 
wood, was  exceedingly  riph  in  potash.  The  natural  affinities 
are  here  borne  out,  for  the  family  Chenipodiacece  contains  many 
plants  furnishing  soda  in  iarge  proportion.  Such  are  Salsola, 
Salicomia,  Atriplex  and  salt-marsh  Chenopodiums;  a  notice  of 
species  of  all  these  genera  is  included  in  this  volume.  They 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  nitre  manufacturers.  Nitrate 
of  potash  "  is  found  in  the  common  horseradish,  in  the  nettle, 
and  the  sunflower."     Farmer's  Encyc. 

JERUSALEM  OAK  OF  SOME,  {Ghenopodium  botrys.  Ph.) 
Grows  near  Columbia.     Fl.  August. 

U.  S.  Disp.  206 ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  235 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med. 
304;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.i,  181;  Mer.  and  deL.Pict.  de  M.  Mid. 
.  ii,  225  ;  Shec.  .Flora.  Carol.  388 ;  Dum.  'filcm.  de  Bot.  250.    The 
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juice  of  this  is  also  carminative,  pectoral,  eminenagogue  and 
vet'mifuge  ;  the  essential  oil  is  anti-spaamodic,  tonic  and  vermi- 
fuge. An  infusion,  as  a  tea,  is  resolutive  and  expectorant,  and 
ia  useful  in  flatulent  colic,  spasmodic  cough,  humoral  asthma, 
and  in  hysteria.  The  expressed  juice  of  this  species  is  given 
in  doses  of  a  tablespoon ful,  in  molasses,  to  children  affected 
with  worms,  or  the  seeds  are  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  made 
into  an  electuary  with  syrup.  See  Milne,  Ind,  Bot.  76 ;  Linn. 
Veg.  M.  Med.  41.  "  It  is  asserted ,"  observes  Shec.  Flora.  Carol. 
389,  "that  the  whole  seeds  produce  worms  in  the  afcomach,  and 
if  a  parcel  be  baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread  they  will  generate  worms. 
Such  is  the  belief;  what  credit  may  be  due  to  it,  I  leave  to  the 
determination  of  those  who  either  have,  or  may  hereafter,  put 
it  to  the  trial  I" 

Ohenopodium  ambrosioides,  Ph.  Vicinity  of  Charleston ;  grows 
in  Georgia,  according  to  Pursh  ;  Newbern.    p].  July, 

Lind.  Wat.  Syst,  Bot.  The  essential  oil  of  this  ia  also  tonic 
and  anti- spasmodic.  XJ.  S.  Disp.  206.  Plenk  reports  five  cases 
of  chorea  cured  by  the  infusion  made  with  two  drachms  to  one 
.ounce  of  water,  of  which  a  cup  full  is  to  be  taken  morning  and 
night.  Mer.  andde  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  222.  M.  Mack  used 
it,  with  equal  success,  in  the  hospital  at  Vienna,  in  this  and  in 
other  nervous  affections ;  see,  also,  the  supplement  to  the  work 
last  mentioned,  1846,  p.  165.  It  is  employed  by  M.  Martins  in 
the  "injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs."  MM. 
Rilliet  and  Barthcz  used  it  in  the  chorea  of  infants  particularly, 
Ann.  dcs  Sci,  Nat.  xii,  220  ;  Bouchardat,  Ann.  de  Therap.  1844 
Gaaette  de  Med.  de  Saltaburg,  Bill  Med.  xii,  516.  It  is  found, 
by  chemical  analysis,  to  possess  various  products,  the  most 
portant  of  which  arc  gluten  and  a  volatile  oil.  Bull,  des 
Med.  de  Ferus,  vii,  225.  The  infusion  emits  a  very  strong, 
aromatic  odor,  and  is  used  in  parts  of  this  country  in  the  place 
of  tea. 

LAMB'S  QUARTER,  (Ghenopodium  album,  L.)  Richland; 
vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  N".  C. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  223 ;  Phys,  Med.  Trans., 
Calcutta,  ii,  40.  It  is  a  sedative  and  diuretic;  used  in  hemor- 
rhoids, Oheva'lier  remarks  the  singular  fact  that  the  0.  vulva- 
ria,  a  foreign  species,  exhales  pure  ammonia  during  its  whole 
existence.    This  is  the  only  observation  on  record  of  a  gaseous 
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exhalation  of  azote  by  perfect  vegetables,  and  the  facility  with 
whii'h  thie  priuciple  is  abandoned  by  ammonia  may,  perhaps, 
explain  the  presence  of  azotic  products  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  i,  444 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  209.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  observe  whether  anything  of  this  kind 
tabes  place  in  our  species. 

The  above  was  printed  by  me  in  1849.  Worm-Bced  plant  is 
said  to  be  very  rich  in  potash— and  wormwood  has  been  planted 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass — if  so,  the  note  on  the  sabject  of 
the  C.  vulvaria  exhaling-  ammonia  is  corroborated  by  the  above 
observation.  I  have  learned,  June,  1863,  that  an  enterprise  was 
set  on  foot  several  years  since  near  Columbia,  8.  C,  to  cultivate 
the  wormwood  on  a  large  scale  for  tho  production  of  potash. 
See  "Poke  weed."  The  sugar-maple  is  very  rich  in  potash, 
probably  the  other  maples  also.  See  SaJsola,  Quercus,  Zea, 
Phytolacca,  etc.,  in  thie  volume.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
Lamb's  quarter  have  boen  used  for  making  soup. 

SANTALACEjE. 

OIL  NUT,  (PyTularia  oleifera,  Gray.  Hamiltonia  oleifera, 
Muhl.)     Mts.  Ga,  and  northward. 

The  nut  of  this  plant  affords  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  should 
be  examined. 

PHYTOLAOCAOB^.     {The  Yirginia  Poke  Tribe:) 

POKE  WEED ;  JEW  POKE,  {Phytolacca  decandra,  L.)  Dif 
fused  in  rich  spots;  Newhern.     PI.  July. 

U.  S.  Diap.  537;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  135;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet. 
356;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii,  213;  Am.  Journal  Pharm.  xv,  169;  Mur- 
ray's App,  Med.  iv,  335  ;  Kalm,  Travels  in  N.  Am.  p.  197 ;  Graf- 
fenreid,  Mem.  Berne,  iii,  185;  Schcepf,  M.  Med.  71;  Browne, 
Hist.  Jamaica,  232 ;  Amten.  Acad,  iv  ;  Miller's  Diet.,  art.  Phyt. 
Dec;  Sprogel,  Diss.  Cirven.  24;  Beekman,  Com.  1764,  9;  Alli- 
oni,  Flora  Fed.  ii,  132 ;  Franklin's  Works,  i ;  Cutler,  Mem,  Am, 
Acad,  i,  447 ;  Eush,  i,  259 ;  Thacher's  TJ,  S.  Lisp.  300;  Shultz's 
Inang.  Diss,  N.  Am.  Journal,  vi;  Journal  de  Med.  de  Corvisart 
Leroux,  xvi,  137 ;  Ann.  de  Ohim.  Ixii,  71 ;  Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  Med.  v,  298;  Coxe,  Am.  Dis.  486  ;  Lind.  Nai,  Syst,  Bot. 
210.     The  juice  of  tho  leaves  or  berries,  inspissated  in  Iho  sun 
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to  the  consistonec  of  an  extract,  will,  it  is  aaid,  discuss  hard 
tumora  if  applied  to  the  part,  "  and  destroy  cancers  by  eating 
them  out  by  the  roots!"  (Am.  Herbal,  by  J.  Steai-ns.)  Mixed 
with  brandy,  it  is  extolled  in  the  cure  of  rheamatlem,  eaajng 
pain  and  producing  discharge  of  the  cutaneous  and  urinary 
secretions.  One  ounce  of  the  dried  root  infused  in  a  pint  of 
wine  is  said  to  act  kindly  as  an  emetic,  in  doses  of  two  table- 
spoonsful.  Bigelow  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  resembled 
ipecacuanha  in  its  mode  of  operation ;  but  later  experimenters 
give  an  unfavorable  report,  as  it  is  sometimes  uncertain,  acting 
too  powerfully  by  acenmulation.  The  pulverized  root  is  also 
emetic  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drachms.  "  The  tincture  of  the 
ripe  berries  seems  to  have  acquired  a  well-founded  reputation  as 
a  remedy  in  chronic  and  syphilitic  rheumatism,  and  for  allaying 
syphilitic  pains."  By  some  thought  to  be  more  useful  than 
guaiac.  The  decoction  has  been  need  in  scrofula  also.  A  spirit 
distilled  from  the  berries  killed  a  dog  In  a  few  moments  by  its 
violent  emetic  effect;  and,  according  to  De  Candolle,  it  is  a 
powerful  purgative.  The  French  and  Portuguese  mixed  it  with 
their  wine,  to  give  it  color,  and  this  was  prohibited  hy  royal 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV,  "on  pain  of  death,  as  it  injured  the 
flavor  I"  Lind,  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  210;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Med.  states  that  two  spoonsful  of  the  juice  of  the  old  plant, 
which  is  acrid,  will  purge  violently ;  applied  externally,  it  will 
irritate  the  skin,  and  it  is  used  in  the  cure  of  sanious  ulcers, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  itch  and  hemorrhoids ;  for  the  latter  affec- 
tion, an  infusion  is  injected  per  rectum.  Drs.  Jones  and  Kol- 
lock,  of  Georgia,  assure  us  (adds  Merat)  that  they  cure  syphilis 
with  it,  in  all  its  stages,  without  the  use  of  mercury.  Dr.  Minge, 
of  Norfolk,  Ta.,  I  am  informed,  has  foand  a  tincture  very  bene- 
ficial in  secondaiy  syphilis,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  bruised 
root  added  to  a  pint  of  eijnal  parts  of  whiskey  and  water — a 
dessert  spoonful  of  which  is  given  three  times  a  day  and  grad- 
ually increased.  Dr.  Eusli  relates  that  several  students  of  Yale 
College  were  severely  purged  from  eating  the  flesh  of  pigeons 
which  had  fed  on  the  berries.  From  the  analysis  in  Annal.  de 
Chimie,  Ixii,  71,  it  is  shown  to  contain  an  enormous  quantity  of 
potash,  42  in  100  parts,  and  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  article.  From  later  examinations  of  Dr.  E, 
Donnelly,  (Am,  Jonr.  Dharm.  is,  168,)  it  appears  to  contain  gem 
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resin  262,  starch  20,  potash  2,  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  oil  and 
66.5  of  woody  fibre.  According  to  the  XT.  S.  Disp.,  it  is  also 
somewhat  narcotic,  and,  as  an  emetic,  is  considered  very  slow 
in  its  operation,  sometimes  not  acting  for  several  hours,  and 
then  frequently  upon  the  bowels ;  but  the  vomiting  produced 
by  it  is  not  attended  with  pain  or  spasm.  In  over  doses,  its 
eifects  are  quite  dangerous.  ,  As  an  alterative,  the  doae  is  from 
one  to  five  grains ;  as  an  emetic,  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  the  pow- 
dered i-oot.  Dr.  Griffith  has  also  used  it  with  aueccsa  in  syphi- 
litic rheumatism.  (Med.  Bot.  635.)  In  the  supplement  to  the 
Piet.  Univ.  de  M.  Med.  1846,  557,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
with  good  effect  in  paralysis  of  the  intestines.  Precis  des  Tra- 
vaux  de  I'Acad.  de  Eouen,  188,  1838 ;  Comptes  Eendus  Heb- 
dom.  des  Sci.  iv,  12,  January,  1837.  The  ointment,  prepared  by 
mixing  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  or  leaves  with  one 
onnce  of  lard,  has  been  applied  with  advantage  in  diseases  affect- 
ing the  scalp,  as  psora,  tinea  capitis,  etc.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  snc- 
cessfal  with  it,  and  Dr.  Haynard  eared  cases  in  which  sulphur 
had  failed.  A  gentleman  informs  me  that  he  has  frequently 
seen  the  sores  of  secondary  syphilis  Ileal  up  by  the  application 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  roots.  Dr.  Braconnot  considers  the 
yellow  liquor  produced  by  the  jnice  of  the  berries  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  of  the  presence  of  acids.  Dr.  Shultz  pro- 
cured from  a  half  bushel  of  tho  berries  six  pints  of  spirits, 
Bufiiciently  strong  to  take  fire  and  burn  with  readiness ;  if  this 
is  correct,  it  might  be  used  as  a  local  application  in  place  of 
alcohol.  The  root  of  the  plant  should  be  dug  in  autumn,  sliced, 
dried  and  kept  in  close-stopped  bottles. 

Dr.  J,  H,  Claiborne,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  reports  in  the  Con- 
federate S.  Med.  J.  March,  1864,  the  successful  use  in  camp  itch 
of  a  decoction  of  this  plant  and  tho  Broom  sedge  or  broom  straw, 
(Eupatorium  ?)  He  uses  the  strong  decoction  of  the  former  as 
a  bath,  followed  by  the  application  of  soap  and  water.  If  it 
causes  pain  the  decoction  of  the  broom  straw  is  substituted. 
He  has  also  used  the  saturated  tincture  of  tho  berries  of  P.  de- 
candra  in  tcaspoonfu!  doses,  three  times  a  day,  as  a  laxative 
and  alterative. 

Dr.  R.  Moore,  of  Sumter  District,  S.  C,  informs  me  that  the 
berries  of  the  poke  in  alcohol  or  whiskey,  a  dessert  spoonful  re. 
peatedly  given,  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  offioiont  remedies 
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we  poPHess  in  rlieumatism.  I>r.  Ballard,  of  the  same  district, 
has  used  it  with  satiBfaclory  rcaultB  for  fifty  years.  It  is  very 
generally  employed  in  this  way  by  many.  The  root  is  com- 
monly used,  applied  externally,  to  cnre  mange  in  dogs.  The 
root  should  be  dug  late  in  autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  and 
the  powder  kept  in  close-stopped  bottles,  as  it  deteriorates, 

A  fneiidin  Powhattan  County,  Va.,  informs  me  that  they  use 
ihe  decoction  of  the  poke  root  applied  externally  to  cure  flatulffl, 
and  sores  often  occuiTiog  on  the  legs  of  horeea  which  are  very 
difficult  to  heal.  The  following  was  very  generally  used  in  the 
hog  cholera  which  prevailed  eo  extensively  during  the  years 
'63-4;  "Equal  proportions  of  pine  tops  and  poke  root  boiled 
down  to  a  strong  tea.  A  tablespoonful  of  copperas  and  a  half 
pint  of  salt  are  added  to  every  five  gallons  of  the  tea  given  in- 
ternally." Dr.  6.  S.  Fenner  has  found  it  highly  useful  aa  an  in- 
ternal remedy  in  granular  conjunctivitis,  eapeciallyin  preventing 
the  relapses  to  wbieh  the  affection  is  so  liable.  A  saturated  tinc- 
ture of  the  berries  may  be  given  in  rheumatic  cases  in  the  doses 
of  a  fluid  drachm  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Fenner  uses  a  saturated 
decoction,  of  which  he  gives  a  wineglassful  every  two  or  throe 
hours.  Dr.  H.  B.  Carey,  of  Ohio,  has  cured  three  cases  of  sycosis 
and  one  of  favus  by  the  local  use  of  a  decoction  of  the'  root. 
(Va.  Med.  Journal,  Aug.,  1856,)  TJ.  S.  Disp.  See  Stethoscope 
March,  1856,  for  case  of  poisoning  caused  in  a  woman  by  eating 
a  double  handful  of  the  berries.  There  was  free  purgation  fol- 
lowed by  coma  and  prostration — death  did  not  result  until  after 
the  sixth  day. 

An  excellent  crimson  dye  is  thus  prepared,  (Thornton's  So. 
Gardener  :)  to  two  gallons  of  the  jnice  of  pokeberries,  when  they 
are  quite  ripe,  add  half  a  gallon  of  strong  vinegar  made  of  the 
wild  crab-apple,  (ordinary  vinegar  will  do,  as  the  writer  has 
seen,)  to  dye  one  pound  of  wool,  which  must  be  washed  very 
clean  with  hard  soap ;  the  wool  when  wrung  dry  is  to  be  put 
into  the  vinegar  and  pokeberry  juice  and  simmered  in  a  copper 
vessel  for  one  honr,  then  take  out  the  wool  and  let  it  drip  awhile, 
and  spread  it  in  the  sun.  The  vessel  must  be  free  from  grease 
of  any  kind. 

The  writer  has  seen  articles  dyed  successfully  with  this  plant. 
The  "Solferino"  color  is  obtained  from  it;  see  p.  218.  With 
alum  to  fix  the  color,  I  have  used  the  juice  of  the  pokeberry  as 
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a  red  ink.  The  directions  to  the  printer  for  this  volume  were 
written  with  this  ;  before  adding  aiam  I  found  that  tha  red  color 
was  fugitive.  The  berries  boiled  with  sugar  for  afew  minutes  ao 
as  not  to  burn,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  and  alum, 
make  an  excellent  red  ink  and  may  also  be  used  to  color  cus- 
tards, creams,  etc.  The  young  shoots  of  the  poke  are  often  used 
as  a  spinach. 

The  juice  of  the  leaf  of  the  garden  Tanya  makes  an  indelible 
dark  brown  dye,  I  would  suggest  that  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  alum  would  make  an  indelible  ink 
for  marking  linen, 

POLYG-ONACE^.     (The  Buckwheat  Tribe.) 

The  leaves  and  roots  are  generally  acrid  and  agreeable. 

DOCK,  (iSwmexmspM^,  L.)  (Jrows  around  buildings;  diffused; 
collected  in  St.  John's ;  Newbern.     Fl.  June. 

Bll,  Eot.  414;  U.  S.  Disp.  606.  The  decoction  is  astringent, 
alterative  and  tonic,  uniting  a  laxative  power  with  these,  and 
resembling  rhubarb  in  its  mode  of  Operation.  It  has  been  used 
with  success  as  an  alterative  in  itch  and  syphilis;  the  powdered 
root  with  milk,  or  as  an  ointment,  or  the  expressed  juice  is  ap- 
plied externally  in  scabies,  ring-worm  and  in  eruptive  diseases- 

Dr.  N.S.Davis,  "is  satisfied  from  his  experiments  and  ob- 
servations that  the  chief  value  of  dockroot "  consists  in  its  alte- 
rative and  gently  laxative  ijualities,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
saline  constituents  of  this  genus.  As  an  alterative  he  esteems  it 
to  be  "  fully  equal  to  the  far-famed  sarsaparilla."  It  might  prove 
a  useful  drink  in  scrofulous  habits. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury  has  published  a  paper  upon  this  plant  N. 
T.  J.  Med.,  March,  1855.  The  petioles  contain  nearly  one  per 
cent,  of  oxalic  acid.  The  root  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol,  but  is  injured  by  long  boiling.    U.  8.  Disp. 

It  is  recommended  as  a  dentrifice,  especially  where  the  gums 
are  spongy. 

It  is  supposed  that  our  species  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the 
officinal;  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root,  or  one  ounce  of  the  dried 
may  bo  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  two  ounces  can  bo 
■taken  at  a  dose. 

SOEEEL;  SHKEP'S  SOREBIj,  (Mumex  acetosella,  Walt. 
Flora  Carol.)  Abundant  in  sandy  pastures;  oolleetcd  in  St, 
John's;  Richland;  Newberii.     Fi.  Juno. 
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U.  8.  Diap.  605;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  279;  Ed.  and  Tav.  Mat. 
Med.  536;  Bei-gii,  Mat.  Med.i,  300;  GriffltL  Med.  Bot.  546.  This 
is  also  coDflidered  one  of  the  moat  valuable  of  the  species.  It  is 
refrigerant  and  diuretic,  and  is  emp]oyed  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
acorbutio  complaints ;  the  young  shoots  may  be  eaten  as  a  salad ; 
but  it  is  said  to  prove  injurioas  in  large  quantities,  on  account 
of  the  oxalic  acid  existing  in  it.  The  bruised  plant  is  often  ap- 
plied to  soros,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  very  active  in  allaying  in- 
flamTnation — doubtless  owing  to  its  saline  constituents. 

Plants  containing  Vegetable  Acids. — The  acids  vary  during  the 
several  stages  of  vegetation — these  are  the  oxalic,  citric,  malic, 
lartaric,  gallic,  acetic,  Prussie,  etc.  Oxalic  acid  has  heen  found 
by  M.  Deyeux  free  In  the  hulls  of  the  chickpea,  and  it  has  heen 
extracted  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant ;  also  found  in 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  son-el,  and  in  the  juice  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  rhubarb,  (Chaptal.)  It  is  used  in  detecting  the  presence 
of  lime,  and  its  power  of  dissolving  rapidly  the  oxide  of  iron 
makes  it  useful  in  stamping  cotton  cloths.  "  In  this  process  the 
whole  fabric  is  covered  with  a  mordant  of  iron,  which  is  after- 
ward removed  by  means  of  this  acid  combined  with  gum — 
so  that  the  color  applied  adheres  firmly  only  to  those  parts  where 
the  mordant  has  not  been  destroyed,"  It  is  also  osed  in  re- 
moving ink  spots  from  cloth,  When  under  the  tuition  of  M, 
Eobin,  in  Paris,  I  have  frecLuently  examined  the  peculiar  crys- 
tals in  the  several  plants  put  under  the  microscope. 

The  astringeney  of  the  root  of  the  dock  is  due  to  tannic  acid, 
and  the  acidulousnesa  of  the  leaves  to  tartaric  acid  and  the  bin- 
oxalato  of  potash.     Tbis  is  almost  destroyed  by  drying, 

"Wilson  observes  of  the  Bumex  acetosa,  the  "  common  dock  "  of 
England,  which  is  closely  related  to  our  M.  aeetosella,  that  it  has 
been  celebrated  from  very  ancient  times  for  its  cooling,  anti- 
scorbutic, diuretic  and  gratefully  esculent  properties.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  its  leaves,  or  a  decoction  of  them  in  whey, 
affords  a  useful  drink  in  atsea  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  the 
leaves  themselves,  eaten  freely  as  a  saiad,  cool  the  blood,  and 
act  as  either  a  cure  or  a  preventive  of  scurvy.  It  is  also  much 
used  as  a  salad,  and  as  a  season  for  sonps,  broths,  etc.  Rural 
Cyc.  Now  that  we  know  the  composition  of  the  juices  of  the 
sorrel  we  can  well  understand  to  what  to  scribe  its  cooling  and 
diuretic  properties.     There  is  an  Italian  proverb  which  says 
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that  the  "  sorrol  always  grows  with  the  thistle  " — the  leaves  of 
the  first  being  particularly  grateful  when  applied  over  parts  irri- 
tated by  the  stlnge  of  the  last.  Onr  plant  is  not  so  useful  as  the 
English  one. 

Mills,  in  his  Btatietios  of  S.  C,  states  of  the  narrow  leaved 
dock  "that  the  roots  give  to  cloth,  previously  bleaehod,  from  a 
eti-aw  to  a  pretty  fine  olive  and  deep  green  color.  The  salt  of 
lemon  ie  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  sorrel,  dock  or  common 
BorreL 

COMMON  DOCK,  (Eumex  obtusifolius,  L.  Bumex  divaricatus, 
Ell.)    Difliieed;  around  buildings;  introduced. 

"A  decoction  of  its  root  ie  highly  efficacious  in  obstinate 
cases  of  the  kind  of  skin  diseases  called  ichthyosis,  and  when 
taken  in  large  quantity— as  well,  indeed,  as  the  dceoclion  of 
any  of  the  fusiform  dockroote — it  acts  as  a  purgative,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  powder  or  the  tincture  of  Turkey  rhubarb." 
Wilson's  Enral  Cyc.  According  to  Biegel,  this  plant  contains  a 
peenliar  principle  called  rumicin.  The  leaves  of  most  of  the 
species  are  edible  when  young,  and  are  occasionally  used  as 
spinach.  They  are  somewhat  laxative,  and  form  aa  excellent 
diet  iu  scorbutic  ca^es.  U,  S,  Disp.  Our  various  species  of 
Jtumex  may,  upon  examination,  bo  found  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  cathartics,  when  difficult  to  be  obtained, 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD,  (Bumex  sanguineus,  Walt.)  Flora 
CaroL     Grows  around  Charleston  ;  Newbern,    Fi.  July. 

Dem.  ^lem.  de  Bot.  240.  The  root  is  astringent,  stomachic 
and  eccoprotic.  Linn.  Veg.  Mat.  Mod.  66.  This  and  the  seeds 
are  used  in  dysentery  and  in  wonnds ;  referred  to  in  Mer.  and  de 
L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  136,  as  a  mild  astringent.  Journal  de 
M6d.  xxiii,  415.  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  U.  S.  Disp.  606,  says  that  it 
may  be  used  indiscriminately  with  the  officinal. 

Bumex  £ritannicus,'Wii,\t.  r  Swamps  and  along  streams.  Fl. 
May.    U.  S.  Disp.  606. 

P.  persicaria,  L.  Introduced.  Fla.  and  northwai-d.  The  leaves 
are  very  acrid  and  pungent,  and  will  vesicate  the  skin  when  ap- 
plied in  a  fresh  state.  It  was  considered  by  eminent  authorities 
to  be  an  admirable  astringent,  vulnerary  and  febriflige;  and 
Baglivi  states  that  it  is  a  specifi.G  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder — seldom  prescribed.     Griffith.     The  flowers  and  flower 
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tops  may  be  used  for  tanning.     Soo  M.  Puesauce'a  Treatise  on 
Tanning,  1867. 

WATERPEPPEEjSMAiiTWEED;  BITING  KNOTWEED, 
(^Polygonum  kydropiperoides,  Ms.  Polygonum  mite,  Ph.)  Grows 
io  damp,  rieli  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's,  where  it  grows 
abundantly,  observed  iji  Charleston;  Eichland;  Hewbern.  Fl, 
July.    The  P.  acre  of  Kunth  is  P.  punctatum  of  Ell.  Sk. 

Eb.  Mat.  Med  i,  441 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  559 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat. 
Med.  128  ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  193  ;  Ogier,  in  So.  Journal  Med.  and 
Pharm.  1846;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med.  v,  433.  In  the 
Bull.  Plantee  V6d.  de  France,  140,  the  young  leaves  are  said  to 
ease  the  pain  of  gout,  and  the  decoction  is  used  with  great  suc- 
cess for  dissipating  old  iilcera.  "Dem.  ^lem.  de  Bot.  iii,  267.  The 
expressed  juice  is  an  excellent  diuretic  and  is  applied  to  putrid 
ulcers;  "aquahujus  stillatitia  efficax  est  ad  comminuendum  calcu- 
lum  etiam  vesicce."  See  .Ray's  Oatalogus  Plantarum,  230.  This 
plant  is,  however,  more  remarkable  for  its  power  in  amenorr- 
hcea.  Eberle  asserts  that  he  employed  it  in  twenty  caaee,  and 
was  never  more  successful.  Dr.  Ogier,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has 
published  cases  in  the  journal  alluded  10  above,  confirming  its 
value.  One  to  two  ounces  of  the  strong  infusion  are  given  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  or  a  tincture  may  be  used.  The  juice  of 
this  plant  is  very  acrid  and  caustic  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  said 
to  blister  the  skin.  A  friend  infoimis  me  tbat  he  has  repeat- 
edly found  an  ointment  made  with  the  leaves  give  immediate 
relief  when  applied  to  piles  in  an  irritable  and  painful  condition. 
Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Elmira,  N.  T.,  reports  in  the  Am.  J.  Med.  Sc.  N. 
S.  xvi,  248,  that  he  derived  advantage  from  using  a  decoction 
of  the  dried  leaves,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the 
pint,  and  applied  locally  in  mercurial  salivation  and  the  sore 
mouth  of  nursing  children.  TJ,  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed.  It  is  slated 
in  the. Flora  Scotica,  207,  that  it  is  found  a  convenient  and  use- 
ful application  for  driving  oif  flies  from  wounds,  occurring  on 
cattle  for  instance ;  the  decoction  will  dye  a  yellow  color.  Linn. 
Veg.  Mat.  Med.  71;  Boyle,  de  Util.  Philosoph.  Nat.  pt.  ii,  69. 
This  plant  should  be  selected  with  care,  as  it  dlrfers  but  sh'ghtly 
from  the  P.  mite  and  others,  which  possess  no  value.  It  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  bumiug  taste,  by  the  sharp,  pellucid 
leaves  and  simple  flower-stalk,  with  the  stamens  and  pistil  of 
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eq|ual  length.     The  stipules  are  long,  ti'iincated   and  fringed, 
■with  the  margin  and  midrib  of  the  leaves  slightly  scabrous. 

A  writer  from  Manchester,  S.  C,  1862,  reeommenda  the  use  of 
this  plant  in  camp  dysentery,  thus  :  "  Draw  a  strong  tea  and 
use  instead  of  water,  with  or  without  sugar,  hot  or  cold,  as  the 
patient  may  prefer.  It  may  be  drunk  freely,  having  no  un- 
pleasant effect.  It  may  be  gathered  and  dried  in  the  shade  or 
used  fresh.     I  am  informed  that  this  plant  stupefies  flsh. 

KNOTGEASS,  (Polygonum  avicvlare,  L.)  Diffused ;  grows 
in  pastures  and  yards;  Eiehland;  collected  in  St.  John's;  ob- 
served in  the  streets  of  Charleston  ;  Newbern.     Fl,  July, 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst  211 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v,  440 ; 
U.  S.  Diap,  658.  According  to  the  Encycloposdia  the  root  is 
powerfully  astringent,  and  is  used  in  diarrhcea  and  in  uterine 
hemorrhage.  Dem.de  Bot.  iii,  268;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  M6d.  72; 
Am.  Herbal.  164.  It  is  stated  in  the  Supplem.  to  the  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  1846,  578,  that  Dr.  Bourgoies  announced,  in  1840,  that 
this  plant  was  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  was  used  in  middle 
Africa  and  Algeria  aa  a  substitute  for  quinine,  and  furthermore, 
that  the  assertion  was  not  doubted.  Dr.  Levat,  Perroton,  of 
Lyons,  gives  it  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  chronic  diarrhcea, 
using  a  atrong  decoction  for  a  month  or  more;  he  reports  nine 
cases  cured  which  bad  resisted  other  plans  of  treatment.  See 
Eevue  Medicale,  Nov.,  1845;  Fior.  MM.  ii,  107.  It  has  also 
been  administered  in  hematemesis.  This  plant  had  some  repu- 
tation in  these  diseases  in  former  times.  It  was  said  to  be 
emetic  and  purgative,  useful  in  hernia,  and  in  ari'esting  the 
vomiting  of  blood,  and  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  vulnerary 
in  moderating  fluxes,  diarrhcea  and  dysentery.  Griflth,  in  his 
Med.  Bot.  546,  observes  that  the  emetic  property  so  unusual  in 
this  genus  is  thought  by  De  Candole  to  reside  in  the  testa. 
Thunberg,  in  his  "Voyage,"  mentions  that  in  Japan  they  ob- 
tain a  color  from  it  similar  to  that  from  indigo.  As  the  leaves 
of  P.  hispidum  are  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  substituted  in  S. 
America  for  tobacco,  the  leaves  of  some  of  our  species  should 
be  tested  with  this  view. 

Polygonum  polygama,  Vent,  and  Malt.  Polygonum  parvifolia, 
Mx.     Grows  in  eandy  pine  barrens;  Richland  District, 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  129 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  558.    In  small  doses  it 
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18  tonio  ;  in  large  laxative  and  diapboretic.  Bigelow  eaya  the 
infusion  is  useful  in  imparting  tone  to  the  digestive  organs. 

Polygonum  convolvulus  and  scandens,  L.  Grow  in  dry  soil  and 
pastttree ;  collected  in  St,  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston.  F!. 
August, 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  547.  "  The  seeds  closely  resemble  buck- 
wheat, and  may  be  substituted  for  them." 

BUCKWHEAT,  (Polygonum  fagopyrum.')  Cultivated  in  the 
Southern  States. 

KHUBAEBj  (Mheum  palmatum,  and  emodii.)    Ex. 

I  insert  this  plant  and  Beta  here,  I  hope  correctly,  being  uq- 
able  at  this  time  to  assure  myself  of  their  place  in  the  Natural 
system.  The  cultivation  of  rhubarb,  rosemaiy,  sage,  me,  cham- 
omile and  many  other  medicinal  plants,  is  briefly  described  in 
the  Patent  Office  Reports,  1854.  See,  also,  seven  articles  in  the 
"Bath  papers,  vol.  1,"  giving  an  account  of  the  mode  of  culture 
in  England.  The  superiority  of  foreign  rhubarb  is  by  some  as- 
cribed to  a  better  mode  of  drying.  Eural  Cyc.  See  a  paper 
translated  by  E.  G.  Smith,  in  Patent  OflSce  Reports,  1848,  p.  604, 
for  varieties,  mode  of  cultivation  and  relative  value,  also,  med- 
ical authors. 

In  Patent  Office  Reports,  1855,  p.  25,  is  an  article  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  medicinal  rhubarb,  {E.  palmatiim.)  "In  the  middle 
and  cooler  parts  of  the  United  States  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
March  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  when  the  roots  are  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  they  may  be  carefully  drawn  up,  preserving 
the  tap-root,  and  planted  in  a  fine,  rich  and  deep  soil,"  etc.,  etc. 
In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  if  planted  in  the  spring, 
they  thrive  in  the  open  air.  They  should  be  shaded  from  very 
hot  weather,  and  continually  watered.  They  are,  however,  in- 
jured by  a  superabundance  of  moisture.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, or  before,  the  seed-stalks  should  be  cut  off,  which  ought 
always  to  bo  done  on  the  withering  of  the  radical  leaves  and 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  should  then  be  covered  with  mould  in 
the  form  of  a  hillock.  The  largest  specimens  of  this  drug  have 
generally  been  allowed  to  grow  six  or  seven  years.  The  roots 
are  then  very  large,  sometimes  weighing  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds.  The  Chinese  take  up  their  rhubarb  in  winter,  as  they 
then  contain  the  entire  juice  and  virtue  of  the  plant.     They  are 
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cut  transversely  into  pieces  of  moderate  size,  and  this  should 
not  be  delayed.  These  are  then  placed  on  long  tables  or  boards, 
and  tui-ned  three  or  four  times  a  day,  In  order  that  the  yellow, 
viscid  juice  may  incorporate  with  the  substance  of  the  root. 
They  are  then  hung  up  to  dry,  exposed  to  the  air  and  wind, 
but  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Tbus  in  about  two  months  the 
roots  are  completely  cured.  Much  loss  in  weight  occurs  in 
drying, 

Those  interested  in  the  culture  of  rhubarb  will  find  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  success  with  which  it  waa  raised  in  England, 
of  good  quality,  in  Thornton's  Family  Herbal.  Consult  Pereira'a 
Materia  Medica,  and  other  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  impor- 
tation of  rhubarb  into  the  Confederate  States  during  the  wai- 
was  enormoBP,  and  it  commanded  a  vei-y  high  price.  The 
greatest  difference  exists  in  the  quality  of  the  roots.  Turkey 
rhubarb  imported  from  Eusaia  is  the  best.  I  will  state  in  pass- 
ing that  the  Heport  for  1855  also  contains  notices  of  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  many  other  medicinal  plants — such  as  the 
rhatany,  gall-nut  oak,  Iceland  moee,  liquorice,  quassia,  senna, 
gum  arable,  etc. 

BEET;  MANGEL-WUEZEL,  {Beta   imlgans.')    Introduced. 

Vinegar  having  been  quite  important  to  as  in  the  recent  war, 
I  inserted  the  following  method  which  will  enable  us  to  supply 
the  place  of  imported  vinegar ;  The  juice  of  one  bushel  of  beet, 
which  is  easily  obtained,  will  make  from  five  to  six  gallons  of 
vinegar,  equal  to  the  best  made  of  elder  wine.  Wash  andgrate 
the  beets  and  express  the  juice  in  a  cheese-press,  or  in  any  other 
way  which  a  little  ingenuity  can  suggest ;  put  the  liquor  into  a 
barrel,  cover  the  bung  with  gauze  and  set  it  in  the  sun  and  in 
fifteen  ortwenty  days  it  will  he  fitfor  use.  The  best  vinegar  is 
thus  made.  Boston  Cultivator.  The  saccharine  matter  of  course 
soon  takes  on  the  acid  fermentation.  So  the  ripe  fig,  the  skins, 
etc.,  added  to  vinegar,  increases  largely  the  amount,  and  large 
quantities  can  thus  be  easily  made  with  the  refuse  or  over-ripe 
figs,  which  are  ready  to  be  converted  into  vinegar.  The  juice 
of  the  watermelon  can  no  doubt  bo  as  easily  converted  into 
vinegar  or  boiled  down  into  a  syrup  like  molasses. 

The  following  is  the  ordinary  process  of  extracting  Sugar 
from  the  beet :  the  roots  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  pressing 
them  between  two  rough  cylinders.     The  pulp  ia  then  put  into 
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bags,  and  the  aap  it  contains  is  pressed  out.  The  liquor  is  then 
boiled,  and  the-  paccharine  matter  preoipitated  by  qaicb-lime. 
The  liquor  is  now  poured  off,  and  to  the  residuum  is  added  a 
eolation  of  eulphurio  acid,  and  again  boiled.  The  lime  united 
with  the  acid  ia  got  rid  of  by  straining,  and  the  liquor  is  then 
gently  evaporated,  or  left  to  granulate  slowly,  after  which  it  ia 
ready  for  undergoing  the  common  process  of  refining  raw 
sugars.  The  French  manufacturers  have  acquired  so  much  ex- 
perience, adds  Wilson,  that  from  every  one  hundred  pounds  of 
beet  they  extract  twelve  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  short  apace  of 
twelve  hours. 

The  Silesian  or  white  beet  is  said  to  be  the  most  profitable. 
The  reader  interested  in  preparation  of  sugar  from  cane  or 
boot  may  consult  Bonssingault's  Bural  Chemistry,  Law's  Ed. 
123,  1857,  Tire's  Diet,  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Wilson's 
Eural  Oyclopcedia,  and  Chaptal's  Chemistry  applied  to  Agi-i- 
culture.  In  France  the  same  land  from  which  the  beet  has 
been  cut  is  planted  in  wheat  with  advantage  to  the  latter. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  may  be  undertaken  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  I  insert  this  brief  plan  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Southern  Field  and  Fireside :  I  will  give  you  my  plan  of  plant- 
ing and  culture  of  beets.  In  the  first  place  I  have  my  ground 
broken  up  deeply ;  then  I  have  the  ground  covered  over  with 
stable  manure;  have  it  plowed  in  tolei-abiy  deep;  level  the 
ground  with  a  hoe  or  rake;  hen-house  manure  is  scattered  over 
the  ground  ;  hoe  it  in  deep  with  'a  grab  bin  g-hoe ;  level  it  again ; 
lay  off  the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  hills  one  foot 
apart;  and  then  tbey  will  grow  without  any  trouble.  In  cul- 
tivating them  I  have  the  grass  and  weeds  cat  up  between  the 
rows.  I  have  raised  beets  on  the  above  plan  that  weighed  five 
and  six  pounds  apiece. 

It  has  been  observed  that  beets  containing  sugar  frequently 
underwent  a  change  during  winter,  by  which  the  sugar  entirely 
disappeared,  and  "was  replaced  by  saltpetre."    Chaptal. 

SBA-GEAPB,  {Coccohba  uvifera,  Jacq.)  South  Florida,  along 
the  coast.  Chapman,  This  and  C.  Floridana  furnish  an  as- 
tringent gum  resin  similar  to  kino,  called  Jamaica  Kino.  M. 
Dussauce,  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying 
and  Leather  Dressing,"  Philada.  and  London,  1867,  states  that 
the  S.  Araerioan.  Caraccas  or  Columbia  kino  is  derived  from 
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this  plant  which  aI«o  grows  in  S.  America.    The  jnicea  or  sap  of 
the  beet,  maple  and  oak  also  afford  tannin. 

G.  Floridana  also  grows  in  Florida.  The  fruit  of  eome, 
though  very  astringent,  ia  eaten  by  the  natives;  and  the  wood 
of  the  tallest  and  bulliiest  is  used  as  timber.  Wilson's  Rui'al 
Cye. 

MENISPERMACJil^,     (The  Cocculus  Tribe.) 

MOON-SEED;  YELLOW  PARILLA.;  YELLOW  8ARSA- 

.  PABILLA.,  (Menispermum    Canadmse,  L.)     Ell.   never   saw  it, 

but  thinliS  that  it  grows  in  the  mountains.     Dr.  Gray  determines 

a  specimen  sent  from  St.  John's,  Charleston  District,  by  H.  W. 

Eavenel,  Esq.,  to  be  this.    Fl.  Jaly. 

TJ.  S.  Disp.  1275.  It  ia  said  to  be  much  used  in  Virginia  by 
physicians ;  and  in  domestic  practice,  sis  a  substitute  for  sarsa- 
parilla,  in  scrofulous  and  cutaneous  affections.  Eyddel,  in  his 
Synops.  West.  States,  says  that  the  i-oots  are  tonic,  alterative 
and  diu'retic.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  103.  It  is  also  employed  by 
the  vegetable  practitioners.  See  Howard's  Imp.  8yet.  Bot.  Med. 
334.  Said  to  be  laxative  and  tonic,  and  used  in  debility  and  in 
giving  tone  to  the  stomach  and  nervous  system.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  Colombo.  Mr.  Maisch  has  determined  that  berberina 
and  a  colorless  alkaloid  are  among  its  constituents.  Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  Jaly,  1863;  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

pyROLACEiE.     {The  Winter-green  Tribe.) 

SPOTTED  WIJSTEE-GEEEN,  (Chimaphila  maeulata,  Pursh ; 
Pyrola  maeulata,  Linn.)  Shaded  soils ;  diffused ;  collected  in 
St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Newbera. 

Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  i,  313;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii, 
321;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  505;  Eat.  Man.  Bot.  240;  Bell's 
Praet.  Diet.  128;  Mitchell's  Inaug.  Thesis,  1803;  Ed.  and  Vav. 
Mat.  Med.  320 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  380;  TJ.  S.  Disp. 
208  ;  Bart.  Collee.  ii,  21 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  219;  U.  S.  Disp. 
207  ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  281.  See  C.  umbellata.  "  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  possessed  of  cousidcrable  activity  ;"  and  it 
is  very  valuable  as  a  diaretic  in  dropsy.  See  Mitchell's  Thesis, 
and  Dr.  Summerville's  paper  in  Lond.  Med.  Chircrg.  Trans,  vol. 
V.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  those  cases  attended  with  disor- 
dered digestion  and  general  debility,  for  in  these  its  tonic  prop- 
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erties  and  general  Acceptability  to  the  stomach  prove  highly 
ueeM  auxiliaries  to  ita  diuretic  powei-a.  It  has  been  suceees- 
I'ully  administered  in  ascites,  in  dysuria  and  ischuria,  gravel, 
stangury,  hfematuria,  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  various  inter- 
mittent disorders.  The  Indians  considered  it  of  universal 
efficacy;  but  employed  it  particularly  in  nephritic,  scrofnlo us 
and  rheumatic  diaordera.  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  IT.  S.  Disp.,  states 
that  it  does  prove  of  benefit  in  obstinate,  ill-conditioned  ulcere, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a 
strumous  diathesis:  used  both  internally  and  locally  as  a  wash. 
The  decoction  and  wateiy  extract  are  employed.  A  popular 
prejudice  has  existed  against  this  plant;  it  has  received  the 
name  of  poison  pipeissewa;  and  Mitchell  considered  it  inert; 
but  its  resemblance  to  the  winter-green,  Griffith  thinks,  should 
make  us  question  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

In  times  of  war  when  there  is  need  for  tonics  and  diuretics, 
in  dropsy,  or  swelling  following  low  and  protracted  fevers 
among  our  soldiers,  no  plant  will  be  found  more  serviceable 
than  the  pijisissewa.  It  is  aromatic,  tonic  and  diuretic.  It  can 
be  easily  collected  in  shady  woods,  in  almost  every  part  of  our 
Southern  country. 

The  black  alder  {Alnus  serrulata)  is  also  an  astringent  diurelic. 
The  catkins  or  flowerets,  dissolved  in  whiskey,  is  a  domestic 
remedy  in  South  Carolina — relied  on  by  many,  Dr.  E.  Moore 
informs  me,  in  gonorrbcea  in  place  of  copaiba.  Pills  of  pine 
gum  are  given  together  with  it. 

PIPSISSEWAj  WINTBR-GBBEN;  GROUND  HOLLY, 
(^Chimaphila  umbellata,  Nutt.)    North  Carolina  and  northward. 

Both  the  0.  Mwbellata  and  maculata  are  used.  Dr.  Thompson 
says  of  the  P.  umbellata:  "It  is  diuretic  and  tonic.  It  has 
been  given  successfully  in  ascites,  after  digitalis  and  other  diur- 
etics had  failed ;  and  has  also  proved  serviceable  in  acute  rheu- 
matism and  intermittents.  It  produces  an  agreeable  sensation 
in  the  stomach  soon  after  it  is  swallowed;  increases  the  appe- 
tite, and  acts  powerfully  on  the  kidneys."  The  whole  plant  is 
decocted. 

One  of  these  plants  may  be  used  extemporaneously  among 
troops  for  its  combined  tonic  and  diuretic  properties,  associated 
with  astringency.  Its  uses  consequently  are  obvious  in  the 
e  irom  fevers.     It  can  be  found  in  high  woods  near 
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almost  every  locality  where  a  regimentis  pitched.    See  "Eupa- 
tonum"  "Persimmon,"  "Dogwood,"  etc. 

In  a  pamphlet  iesned  from  the  Sm-geoTi- General's  office  it  is 
stated  that  tlie  C  maculata  "  is  not  to  be  gathered,  as  it  is  infe- 
rior." The  decoction  of  either  plant  is  made  with  the  bruised 
herb  one  ounce,  water  three  half  pints;  boil  to  one  pint;  one 
pint  to  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  divided  doses, 
Pereira  refers  to  both  species  as  being  useful. 

The  decoction  has  been  much  used  in  scrofula.  I  have  found 
the  pipsiasewa  particularly  serviceable  as  a  tonic  diuretic  in  the 
convalescence  from  scarlet  fever,  having  used  it  largely  in  an 
epidemic  which  prevailed  among  a  large  number  of  negi-oes, 
(1862.)  They  were  treated  with  chlorate  of  potash,  Tincture 
of  Bark  and  Mur.  Tinct.  of  Iron,  followed  by  the  decoction  of 
the  plant  with  tincture  of  bark  as  a  stimulant.  I  have  also 
found  it  to  act  most  beneficially '  in  that  pallid,  ansemie,  quasi 
dropsical  state,  particularly  as  it  occurs  in  delicate  children  after 
they  have  passed  through  an  attack  of  malarial  fever — ^whcre 
this  condition  is  met  with  in  those  with  the  etmmouB  diathesis 
this  plant  will  be  found  to  act  remarkably  well.  This  plant  has 
also  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  uva  ui-si.  See  Chemical 
Analysis  in  Journ.  of  Med.  Coll.  Pbarm.  March,  1860.  Prof. 
Proctor  prepares  a  syrup  and  he  suggests  a  fluid  extract.  See 
IT.  S.  Disp,,  12th  Ed. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia.  Grows  in  South  Carolina.  See  Ghima- 
phila. 

MOSOTEOPAOEfi. 

FIT-BOOT,  (Monotropa  uniflora.')  Grows  in  roads;  attached 
to  roots;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Newhern. 

This  is  used  by  the  steam  practitioners.  See  Howard's  Impr. 
Syst.  Bot.  Med.339. 

BKICACE^.     {The  Heath   Tribe.') 

Generally  astringent  and  diuretic, 

Andromeda  mariana,  L.  Dry  soils.  Richland ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston.     Fl.  May  and  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1238 ;  Mer  and  de  L.  Diet  de  M.  Med.  i,  289 ;  Coxo, 
Am.  Disp.  84;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  156.  It  is  employed  in  do- 
mestic practice ;  a  remedy  for  hei'pes.     The   decoction  is    used 
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as  a  stimuiatiiig  wash  for  ulcers  and  gTOUtid  itch,  to  which  ne- 
groes are  liable.  The  honey  which  bees  extract  from  this  is 
slightly  poisonous.    See  Nicholson's  Journal,  163. 

TETTER  BUSH,  (Andromeda  nitida,  Walt.)  Grows  in  damp, 
pine  land,  bogfi ;  collected  in  St.  John's  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ; 
N.  0.     Fl.  April. 

EU.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  483.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of 
this  also  is  used  in  the  cure  of  itch.  The  young  branches,  de- 
prived of  their  pith,  form  good  pipe-stems,  see  Cliftonia;  and 
the  bark,  with  copperas,  yields  a  pui'ple  dye.  Upon  examina- 
tion I  find  that  the  leaves  contain  a  great  deal  of  tannin.  See 
"  Liquidarnhar"  ewoet-gum,  for  detail  of  experiments. 

80UE-W()0D;  SOKBEL  TEEE,  {Andromeda  arborea,  L. 
.  Ox^dendron  arboreum,  D.  C.)  Diffused;  grows  in  upper  districts, 
8.  andN.  C.  I  collected  it  in  St.  John's,  and  Spartanburg  Dis- 
trict, S.  C. 

U.  8.  Disp.  1227.     The  leaves,  when  chewed,  allay  thirst.     A 
decoction  of  the  bark  and  leaves  is  also  given  as  a  tonic. 
.   JJeucotkea  acuminata,  4-ndromeda  acuminata.  Pla.  Blafk  Swamp, 
S.  0.;  very  ornamental. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Mellichamp,  of  Blufton,  writes  me  r  "  This  is  the  true 
'Ti-ti.'  The  best  pipe  stems  are  made  from  this  shrub."  See 
Cliftonia. 

Andromeda  spedosa,  Mich.     Vicinity  of  Charleston.     Bach, 

U.  8.  Disp.  1228.  It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  orrhine.  Mr. 
Cartis  in  his  catalogue  applies  the  name  "pepper  bush  "  to  A. 
Ugustrina. 

Andromeda  angustifolia,  Ph.    Vicinity  of  Charleston. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  22J.  This  and  the  A.  Tnariana  are  said  to 
be  poisonous  to  sheep.  These  should  be  examined  for  narcotic 
properties. 

WHITE  ALDBR,  (Olethra  alnifoUa,  L.  G.  tomentosa,  Lam.) 
Abundant  in  wet  pine  iands  and  swamps  throughout  the  South- 
ern States. 

Upon  careful  examination  with  reagents  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  I  find  tannin  in  great  amount.  I  recommend  it  with  the 
leaves  of  sweet-gum,  myrtle,  etc.,  as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark  jn 
tanning  leather.    See  "Liquidarnbar"  for  detail  of  experiments. 

TRAILING    AEBUTUS;    GROUND     LAUREL;    MAY- 
FLOWER, {Spigata  repcns,  L.)    Pla.  and  northward.     Chap. 
27 
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The  flowers  are  fragrant.  Dr.  Darlington  (Flora  Cestr.)  states 
that  the  plant  has  been  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  cat.tle  when 
eaten  by  them.  Dr.  Eii  Ives,  of  Connecticut,  furnishes  Dr.  Wood 
witJi  the  following  aeeonnt:  It  has  been  freely  used  for  some 
years  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  and  of  the  pelvic  viscera 
generally,  particularly  of  irritated  action  in  cases  in  which  the 
uva  ursi  and  bachn  are  indicated.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  ad- 
ministered in  the  saroe  doses.  It  has  given  relief  where  the 
others  have  failed.  U.  S.  Diep.,  12th  Ed.  Prof.  Gross  in  his  work 
on  the  urinary  organs,  p.  172,  aseribea  the  same  properties  to 
this  plant.  He  says  :  "  The  beat  form  of  exhibition  is  a  strong 
decoction  prepared  with  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  to  a  pint 
of  water,  of  which  alarge  wineglassfalmay  betaken  every  throe 
or  four  hours." 

SPICY  WINTEE-GEBEN  ;  PARTRIDGE-BEEEY ;  MOUN- 
TAIN-BBIiRY,  (GauUheria  prommbens,  Pb.)  Growa  '  in  the 
mountains  of  South  and  North  Carolina,  Dr.  MacBride;  New- 
bern.     Fl,  May. 

U.  S.  Diep.  345;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  29  ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  221  i  Bart.  M.  Bot.  i,  178;  Kalm,  Am(en.  Acad,  iii,  14 ;  Bart. 
CoUec.  i,  19  ;  Rat.  Mod.  Fl.  i,  202  ;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  425.  The 
whole  plant  is  aromatic.  It  possesses  stimulant  aromatic  prop- 
erties, united  with  astringency;  hence  used  with  advantage  in 
some  forms  of  chronic  dysentery.  It  is  said  to  have  also  some 
anodyne  power  The  infusion  of  the  leaves  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial in  amenorrhcea  attended  with  debility,  and  in  promoting 
the  mammary  secretion  when  deficient.  In  the  Ecvolutionry 
war  it  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  berries,  which  are 
aromatic  and  pleasant,  are  employed  to  flavor  epirituons  liquors. 
An  infusion  of  them  in  brandy  ia  a  convenient  and  useful  sub- 
Btitute  for  the  ordinary  bitters.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  leaves  by  distillation.  Prom  Mr.  Proctor's  examina- 
tion, (Am.  Journal  Pharm.  viii,  211 ;  and  ix,  241,)  it  is  shown  to 
poBRCSS  acid  properties,  and  to  have  the  same  composition  as  the 
salicilate  of  methylene.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  essential 
oils,  having  a  specific  gravity  1.173,  with  a  burning,  aromatic 
taste,  mixing  with  alcohol  or  ether  in  all  proportions.  This  is 
found  also  in  the  Betula  lenta,  some  of  the  Spirceas,  in  the  Poly- 
gala  lutea,  etc.  It  is  applied  with  good  effect  to  diminish  the 
sensibility  of  nerves  affected  by  carious  teeth,  and  to  disguise 
the  taste  and  smell  of  nauseous  medicines. 
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MOUNTAIN  LAUEEL;  WILD  EOSEBAY,  {RhododendrOH 
maximum,  L.)     Grows  among  the  mountaina.     PI.  July, 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  221.  "  It  is  well  known  to  be  possessed 
of  poisonous  properties."  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  iHed.  vi,  75 
Employed  with  Buecess  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  glan- 
dular enlargements.  The  petiolesaot  as  a sternntatory,  Coxe, 
Am.  Diep.  526  ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  103.  It  is  a  resinous  as- 
tringent, the  loaves  containing  tannin;  but  ita Bapposod  poisonous , 
narcotic  power  is  doubted  by  some,  as  Bigolow  swallowed  an 
entire  loaf,  and  no  had  effects  resulted.  B.  S.  Barton,  however, 
in  his  Collections,  i,  18,  saya  it  is  certainly  poisonous.  The  brown 
powder  attached  to  the  foot-stalka  possesses  eoneidorable  power 
as  an  errhine.  The  purple  variety,  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
grows  io  South  Carolina. 

A  writer  under  the  signature  of  "Cnnio,"  comn^unicatea  the 
following  to  the  "  Atlanta  Commonwealth,"  1861: 

"  Wood  for  Engraving. — Upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles 
Foster,  long  known  aa  a  wood  engraver  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
many  years  since,  I  can  state  that  the  wood  of  the  R.  maximum, 
or  mountain  laurel,  ae  well  as  its  confrere,  Kalmia  latifoUa, 
known  by  every  farmer  as  poison  ivy,  are  oquallod  only  by  the 
best  boxwoodj  the  former  of  which  abounds  on  every  mountain 
from  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  North  Georgia  that  has  a  rocky 
branch."  I  had  reported  the  K.  latifoUa  in  my  Sketch  of  the 
Medical  Botany  of  South  Carolina,  as  "possessing  a  wood  much 
used  for  mechanical  purposes,  being  bard  and  dense."  See  Ame- 
lanchier  for  substitutes  for  boxwood,  which  is  costly. 

Rhododendron  punctatum,  L.  and  Ph.  Grows  at  the  bead 
branches  of  rivers  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  "  Tugoloo 
branches  of  the  Savannah."     PI.  Jaly. 

M6r.  and  de  L,  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  75 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot. 
428".  A.  stimulant  and  astringent.  Michaux  says  it  furnishes 
to  hoes  a  deleterious  honey. 

CALICO  BUSH;  IVY  BUSH,  (^Kalmia  latifoUa,!,.}  Grows 
along  rivers  in  upper  districts ;  S.  and  N.  C, ;  Eichiand,  Gibbes ; 
at  Sister's  Ferry;  Savannah  Elver;  Aiken,  S.  C.    FI.  July, 

Drayton's  View  of  South  Carolina,  69;.  Ell.  Bot.  i,  481 ;  U. 
S.  Disp.  1269 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  133 ;  Kalm's  Travels,  i, 
336  ;  Barton's  Col!,  i,  18,  48 ;  and  ii,  26 ;  Thaeher's  Disp.  247 ; 
Thomas'  Inaug.  Diss.,  Eaf.  ii,  16;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  528.     The 
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leaves  are  poisonous  and  narcotic,  and  imimals  have  been  poi- 
soned by  eating  them.  It  is  said  that  death  has  been  occasioned 
by  eating  tbe  flesh  of  partridges  and  pheasants  that  had  fed  on 
them.  Dr.  Shoemaker  publkhes  two  eases,  (sec  M",  Am.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  see  TJ.  S.  Disp.,)  whieh  resulted  from  eating 
a  pheasant,  in  the  craw  of  whieh  laurel  leaves  were  found.  The 
symptoms  are  nausea,  temporary  blindness,  pain  in  the  head, 
dyepncea,  cold  extremities  and  a  very  feebie  pulse,  which  in  one 
case  was  for  some  time  absent  at  the  wrist;  in  the  other,  beat 
only  forty  strokes  in  the  minute.  In  both  cases  rehef  was 
afforded  by  vomiting  produced  by  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  of 
mustard  mixed  with  warm  water.  A  case  of  similar  poisoning 
is  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  J.,  May,  1856,  in  which  epi- 
gastric tension  and  uneasiness,  glowing  heat  of  the  bead,  loss 
of  sight,  coSdness  of  the  extremities,  general  prostration  and 
twitohings  of  the  muscles  were  tbe  prominent  symptoms,  fol- 
lowed by  nausea  and  full  vomiting,  which  afforded  some  rehef. 
But  feelings  of  formication  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  with 
great  prostration  of  the  circulation,  remained  for  several  hours 
requiring  the  use  of  stimulants.     See  TJ,  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

Thomas,  in  Inang.  Diss.  Phil.  1802,  reports  cases  of  obotinate 
diarrhcea  cured  by  a  decoction,  thirty  drops  being  taken  four 
times  a  day.  The  leaves  have  been  advantageously  used  in 
syphilis,  and  extensively  applied  in  tinea,  psora  and  cutaneous 
affections.  Dr.  Barton  states  that  nervous  symptoms  have  re- 
sulted from  the  external  nse  of  the  strong  decoction,  thirty 
drops  taken  internally  six  times  a  day  producing  vertigo.  Dr. 
Bigelow  detected  in  the  leaves  tannin,  a  resinoaa  matter  and 
gum.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Stabler  finds  a  volatile  oil  of  a  nar- 
cotic odor  and  nauseous  smell,  supposed  to  be  the  active  princi- 
ple :  see  Am.  Journal  of  Pharm.  x,  241 ;  Grifiith,  Mod.  Bot.  428. 
From  these  experiments  of  Dr.  S.  he  determines  it  to  be  a  direct 
arterial  sedative,  withont  any  acrid  or  narcotic  property;  hence 
he  supposes  it  suitable  to  eases  of  hypertrophy  of  heart  and 
other  diseases,  when  it  is  necessary  to  decrease  the  action  of 
that  organ  ;  and  from  the  tannin  present  that  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  cases  of  hemorrhage,  dysentery,  etc.  He  proposes 
that  two  ounces  of  the  loaves  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of  alcohol 
for  a  week  and  then  strained,  the  dose  of  which  for  an  adnlt 
is  thirty  drops  every  two  or  three  honre.     If  these  obsci 
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arc  confirmed  it  wil!  gii-e  tho  plant  a  high  reputation  as  a  seda- 
tive, and  atteotioD  is  invited  to  it.  The  wood  is  mach  need  for 
meehanicai  pui-poses,  being  hard  and  dense. 

Kalmia  Mrsuta,  Walt.  Gri'ows  in  wet  pine  barrens;  vicinity 
of  Charleston.     F!.  July. 

Ell.  Bol.  Med.  Notes,  i,  483.  The  leaves  are  used  by  negroes, 
and  the  poor  white  people,  as  a  cure  for  iteh,  aud  for  the  mange 
in  dogs.  A  strong  decoction  is  applied  warm  to  the  eruptions, 
which  occaaiona  mach  smarting ;  and  it  seldom  requires  more 
than  one  application  to  effect  a  cure. 

SHEEP  LAXJEBL,  (^Kalmia  angustifoUa,  L.)  Barren  hills; 
upper  dietricts  K.  and  S.  G.     Chapman. 

The  loaves  of  tiie  Kalmia  (angustifoUa?)  exude  a  sweet,  honey- 
like juice,  which  is  said  when  swallowed  to  bring  on  a  mental 
intoxication  both  formidable  in  its  symptoms  and  long  in  its 
duration,  (Torrey.)  In  this  it  appears  closely  to  resemble  the 
Armenian  azalea,  (Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  vol.  ii, 
p.  167.)  Abont  Long  Island  the  K.  angustifoUa  is  believed  to 
kill  sheep,  and  ie  known  by  the  name  of  sheep  poison.  The 
Azalea  pontica,  a  kindred  shrub,  is  said  to  be  the  som-ce  of  the 
narcotic  quality  for  which  the  Trebizond  honey  is  famous. 

VACCINACE/E.    (The  Bilheny  Tribe.) 

Bark  and  leaves  arc  astringent,  slightly  tonic  and  stimulating 
AMERICAN   OEANBEEEY,  {Yacdnium  macrocarpon,  Ait. 
Oxycoccos.)    Grows  in  swamps  of  Norlh  Carolina  and  north- 
ward. 

The  cranberry,  useful  for  their  aecescent,  eooHng  properties, 
for  making  pies,  etc.,  are  now  exported  to  Europe,  and  they  are 
said  to  bring  eight  dollars  a  bushel  in  the  London  market,  as 
they  are  easily  transported  without  suffering  from  the  voyage. 
They  arc  cultivated  on  boggy  or  swampy  land,  sand  being 
thrown  over  it  to  kill  the  grass.  There  is  a  communication  in 
the  Patent  Office  Reports,  1857,  on  the  mode  of  cultivation  of 
the  plant.  Cranberries  may  be  preserved  perfect  for  several 
years  merely  by  drying  them  a  little  in  the  sun,  and  then  put- 
ting them  up  closely  in  clean  bottles.  They  also  keep  well  in 
fresh  water.  The  red-fruited  variety  yields  a  juice  which  has 
been  employed  to  stain  paper  or  linen  purple. 
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FAECLE-BBEET;  SPAEKLEBEERY,  (FacctrnwrnarfioreMm, 
Marsh.)  Grows  in  damp  soils ;  diffused ;  collected  in  St.  John's ; 
vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  N.  C.     Fl.  May. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  496  ;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  431.  The  bark 
of  tho  root  is  vei'j  stringent,  and  is  employed  in  diarrhcea  and 
bowel  complaints.  The  leaves  also  are  astringent,  and  a  decoc- 
tion, as  tea,  is  given  in  diarrhosa  and  dysentery,  and  as  a  wash 
in  sore  mouth  ;  the  ft-uit  ia  more  palatable  and  equally  aa  effica- 
cious. The  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning.  The  root  and  bark 
are  very  much  need  as  an  astringent  in  Sumter  District,  S.  C, 
given  in  the  form  of  tea  to  children  affected  with  diarrbtea  from 
teething,  simply  because  it  contains  tannin,  I  suppose,  like  the 
chinquapin,  oak  bark,  etc.  It  is  veiy  much  relied  upon.  The 
root  is  sometimes  stewed  in  milk  and  given  the  same  way. 
Most  of  the  species  possess  qualities  similar  to  this  one.  Some 
of  those  at  the  South  bear  fruit  which  are  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  commonly  known  as  huckleberries.  I  regard  the 
wood  as  uncommonly  hard  and  close. 

A  cordial  is  made  from  "  Whirtleberries,"  says  a  writer,  1863; 
"to  one  quart  of  berries  add  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  until 
tender  and  strain.  To  one  quart  of  juice  add  half  a  pint  of 
brandy.     It  must  be  well  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar." 

PEIMULACEjE.     {The  Primrose  Tribe.) 

More  remarkable  for  beauty  and  frugrance  than  for  their  sen- 
sible properties. 

RED  CHICKWEED;  SCAELET  PIMPERNEL,  {Anagallis 
arvensis,  L.)  Kat,  on  Sullivan's  Island.  Collected  in  St.  John's ; 
KG.     PI.  July. 

TJ.  S.  Disp,  122T ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  i,  80 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet. 
de  M.  Med.  i,  276;  Orflla,  Toxicoiogie,  ii,  275;  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  Mem.  Acad.  Royal  de  Med.  18  Mars.  ann.  1226.  The  flow- 
ers close  at  the  approach  of  rain,  and  occasions  the  plant  to  be 
called  the  "poor-man's  weather-glass."    Earal  Cyc, 

This  plant  enjoyed  great  reputation  at  one  time,  and  was  said 
to  possess  sudorific,  vulnerary,  anti-opilectic  and  anti-hydro- 
phobie  virtnes.  Woodville  states  that  it  is  acrid  and  poisonous. 
It  was  considered  very  valuable  for  the  bite  of  serpents,  but 
more  particularly  in  hydrophobia,  given  in  the  form  of  powder 
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in  doses  of  two  drachma.  See  the  reports  to  the  Econ,  Soe., 
Berne ;  I>em.  Mem.  de  Bot.  ii,  124.  Milne,  in  his  Ind.  Bot.  260, 
asserta  that  it  was  frequently  fiuccessful  even  after  dangerons 
symptoms  had  supervened;  and  the  great  Hoffman  yielded 
to  this  opinion.  It  "really  possesses  highly  energetic  powers, 
for  Orfila  destroyed  a  dog  by  making  him  drink  three  drachms 
of  the  extract."  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  224.  It  is  need  as  a  iocal 
application  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  internally  in  visceral 
obatructions,  dropsy,  epilepsy  and  mania.  Mr.  J.  A.  Heinzelman 
obtained  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  from  the  dried  herb, 
four  drop^  of  which  produced  intense  headache  and  nansea, 
which  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  with  pains  throughout 
tho  body.    U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

BEOOKWBBD,  (Samolus  valerandi,'L.')  Vicinity  of  Cbarics- 
ton;  grows  in  morasses;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  Dis- 
trict.    Fl.June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  X>iet.  de  M.  Med.  vi,  201 ;  Journal  Gen,  de  Med. 
lii,  413 ;  Dem.  filem.  de  Bot.  ii,  121.  Lemery  says  it  is  an  anti- 
scorbutic, aperient  and  vulnerary. 

SAPOTACE^.     {The  Sapotilla  Tribe.) 

mONWOOD,  (Bumelia  lycioides^'S.M.^k:)  Vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton ;  very  rare  in  St.  John's  Berkeley ;  N.  C.     Fl.  Juno. 

Griffith  Med,  Bot.  441.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  austere, 
and  to  be  useful  in  bowel  complaints.  The  tree  is  claused  by 
some,  with  the  persimmon,  under  the  "  ebony  tribe" — the  wood 
being  characterized  by  great  density  and  hardness. 

Mimusops  Sieheri,  A.  Dc.     S.  Fla.  Chap. 

This  tree  or  shrub  should  be  examined.  The  East  Indian 
species  yield  a  gum  from  the  bark  and  an  oil  from  the  seeds, 
the  latter  used  in  painting  and  in  facilitating  parturition. 

EBBNACBjS!.     (The  Ebony  Tribe.) 

Wood  generally  hard  and  black. 

PER8IMM0!N,  {Siospyros  Virginiana.)  Diffnsed ;  grows  abun- 
dantly in  both  upper  and  lower  districts.     Fl.  March. 

Coxe,  Am,  Disp.  259;  U.  S.  Disp.  302;  Ed.  and  Ya v.  Mat. 
Med.  135 :  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sc,  H".  8.  iv,  297 ;  Mer.  and  de  L, 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  657 ;  Ann.  Chim.  de  Montp.  xxiv,  247 ;  Sheo. 
Flora  Carol.  610 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  227 ;  Griffith  Med.  Bot. 
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436.  An  astringent  and  styptic.  The  inner  bark  is  need  in  in- 
termittent fever,  in  diarrh<Ea,  and  with  alum  as  a  gargle  in  ul- 
cerated sore  throat.  The  powdered  bark  can  be  need  wherever 
an  astringent  is  required.  The  unripe  frait  is  exceedingly  as- 
tringent; employed  while  fresh,  or  dried  in  the  sun  and  pow- 
dered, it  is  very  valuable  in  diarrhcea,  chronic  dysentery  and 
uterine  hemorrhage.  It  forms  a  convenient  and  useful  proscrip- 
tion for  those  residing  in  the  country,  made  into  pills  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  apiritnous  tincture.  Mr,  B.  Smith  found  that  the 
green  fruit  contained  tannin,  sugar,  malic  acid,  and  woody  fibre  ; 
the  finJt  disappears  and  the  others  increase  as  it  ripens.  (Am. 
Journal  Pharm.  sii,  157.)  The  juice,  in  the  unripe  state,  is  Raid 
to  be  preferable  to  oak  bark  for  tanning;  and  a  black  dye  may 
be  extracted  from  it.  The  fruit,  when  matured,  is  very  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  yields  on  distillation  after  fermen- 
tation aquautily  of  spirits;  a  beer  is  made  of  it,  and  mixed  with 
■flour,  a  pleasant  broad.  I  have  used  the  wood  for  engraving. 
Every  tree  of  slow  growth  seems  to  me  have  a  dense  and  hard 
wood,  because  the  rings  are  close  together,  though  the  consia 
tence  of  the  interspaces  varies  in  different  plants.  See  '^Ame- 
lanchier."  Poraimmou  bark  with  iron  yields  a  dye,  the  color 
depending  on  the  mordant  used.  See  "JJAms,"  also  Treatises  on 
Calico  printing  and  on  Dyeing,  Ure's  Diet,  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures and  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc.  Processes  are  there  described. 
Upon  testing  for  tannin  the  leaves  of  the  persimmon  I  find  vei-y 
little,  bnt  a  great  deal  in  the  unripe  fruit.  See  detail  of  experi- 
ments under  swee(.-gnm,  "  Liquidambar."  The  tannic  acid  in 
the  unripe  fruit  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bryan,  (Am. 
J.  Ph.  xxxii,  216,)  not  to  be  of  the  kind  existing  in  galls  and  oak 
bark.  The  fact  that  tannin  is  a  glucoside,  observes  Dr.  Wood, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  rapid  and  complete  change  which 
the  fruit  undergoes  fVom  astringency  to  sweetness  during  ma- 
toration.  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed,  Dr.  Mettaner  used  the  infus. 
syrup  and  vinous  tincture  of  the  bruised  unripe  fruit  in  diai'r- 
-hcea,  chronic  dysentery  and  nterine  hemorrhage.  U.  S.  Disp. 
A  variety  of  persimmons  are  occasionally  met  with  in  Sumter 
.District,  S.  C,  with  fruit  almost  twice  the  ordinary  size.    They 

■  ■were- found  near  Claremont  and  the  river.    I  have  known  of  a 

■  large  fruited  variety  from  Cooper  River  also.     Ale  can  be  made 

■  with  the  different  species  of  gentian  also,  and  in  England  they 
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uBe  6".  lutea  &nd  purpvrea  as  eabstitutes  for  hops.  Tlio  persim- 
mon should  bo  used  in  camps  as  au  astringect.  See  "Gas- 
tanea." 

To  Make  Persimmon  Beer. — Gather  the  persimmons  perfectly- 
ripe  and  free  from  any  roughness.  "Work  them  into  large  loaves 
with  bran  enough  to  make  them  consistent;  bake  theni  so 
thoroughly  that  the  cake  may  be  brown  and  dry  thi-ougbout, 
but  not  burned.  They  are  then  fit  for  use.  But  if  you  keep 
them  any  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  them  frequently  in  an 
oven  -moderately  warm.  Of  these  loaves  broken  into  a  coarse 
powder,  take  eight  bushels.  Pour  on  them  forty  gallons  of  cold 
water,  and  after  two  or  three  days  draw  it  off;  boil  it  as  other 
beer,  adding  a  little  bops.  This  makes  a  very  strong  beer.  See 
Thornton's  Southern  Gardener,  p.  138.  W.  Gilmore  Sinims, 
Esq.,  writes  me  word  that  the  persimmon  beer  manufactured  in 
Orangeburg  District,  S.  C,  by  the  Hon.  J.  M,  Peldor,  equaUcd 
the  best  sparkling  "Jersey  Cbatjipagne."  The  latter  is  gene- 
■raliy  made  of  apples,  and  is  a  species  of  carbonated  eider.  See 
"Applet',"  "Hops,"  "Sassafras,"  for  m.6thod  of  manufacturing 
useful  liquors. 

The  following  is  from  the  Southern  Cultivator,  and  was  pub- 
lished during  the  war; 

JPersimmon  Beer. — The  best  persimmons  ripen  soft  and  sweet, 
having  a  clear,  thin,  transparent  akin,  without  anyrongh  taste. 
Most  animals  fatten  on  them  ;  the  chicken,  dnck,  turkey,  goose, 
dog,  hog,  sheep  and  cow  all  eat  them  greedily.  The  fruit,  when 
mashed  and  strained  through  a  coarije  wire  sieve,  makes  de- 
lightful bread,  pies  and  pudding.  When  kneaded  with  wheat 
bran,  and  well  baked  in  an  oven,  the  bread  may  be  put  away 
for  winter  use  in  making  beer,  and  used  when  wanted. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  very  best  receipts  for  making  ttie 
beer :  Sweet-ripe  persimmons,  mashed  and  strained,  one  bushel ; 
wheat  bran,  one  half  bushel.  Mix  well  together  and  bake  in 
loaves  of  convenient  size;  break  them  in  a  clean  baiTel,  and  add 
twelve  gallons  of  water  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  hops,  Keep 
the  barrel  in  a  warm-room.  As  soon  as  fermentation  subsides, 
bottle  off  the  beer,  having  good  long  corks,  and  place  ihe  bottles 
in  a  low  temperature,  and  it  will  keep  and  improve  for  twelve 
months.  This  beer,  when  properly  made,  in  a  warm  room,  is  an 
exquisitely  delightful  boverago,  containing  no  aieobol,  and  is  to 
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the  connoiesour  of  temperate  tustc  not  inferior  to  tho  fermented 
juice  of  the  vine. 

The  on^iiiary  way  of  making  it  is  more  simple,  and  the  drink 
is  relished  heartily  by  most  persons:  a  layer  of  straw  is  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cask,  on  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruit, 
well  mashed,  is  laid,  and  the  cask  then  filled  with  water.  It 
should  stand  in  a  warm  room,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  fer- 
mentation will  be  promoted  by  occasionally  putting  a  warm 
brick  or  stone  in  the  barrel.  The  addition  of  a  few  honey  lo- 
custs, roasted  sweet  potatoes,  or  apple  peelings,  will  make  the 
beer  more  brifik.     Wheat  bran  always  improves  the  quality. 

A  symp  made  with  unripe  persimmons  i^oiled  in  sugar  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  portable  and  useful  astringent  to  be  used  by 
soldiers  in  camp  to  prevent  dysenteries  and  diarrhceaa.  X  ap- 
pend the  following  which  appeared  during  the  war  in  tho  jour- 
nals of  tbe  daj'  : 

"  We  find  in  an  old  magazine  an  account  of  an  experiment  in 
distilling  brandy  from  persimmons,  which  may  bo  interesting, 
Tho  writer  prepared  the  persimmons  in  the  same  way  as  peaches 
are  usually  prepared  for  the  still,  and  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment was  an  average  of  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits,  of  an  agree- 
able flavor,  for  each  bushel  of  the  persimmons." 

Palatable  syrup  is  made  of  the  persimmon.  The  persimmons 
are  mixed  with  wheat  bran,  baked  in  pones,  next  crushed  and 
put  in  vessels,  water  poured  on,  and  all  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours.     Strain  and  boil  to  the  consistency  of  molasses. 

A  writer  says  ;  "  I  have  been  using  persimmon  syrup  for  ten 
years  past,  for  dysentery,  and  am  pei'suaded  that  it  has  no  equal 
as  a  remedy  for  that  troublesome  disease.  It  is  a  simple,  harm- 
less and  effective  astringent.  It  is  made  of  persimmons  before 
they  are  quite  ripe.  They  should  be  mashed  up,  put  into  boiling 
■water,  and  then  strained  througli  a  coarse  cloth.  This  rough 
juice  may  be  preserved  in  sugar  or  syrup.  If  soldiers  in  camp 
would  adopt  this  remedy,  many  long  cases  of  chronic  dysentery 
might  be  prevented." 

The  ripe  fruit  of  the  persimmon,  May-apples,  figs,  etc.,  are 
also  useful  with  a  basis  of  molasses  or  honey  in  making  vinegar. 

A  good  vinegar,  very  much  like,  and  equal  to,  white  wine 
vinegar,  is  made  as  follows: 

Three  bushels  of  ripe  persimmons,  three  gallons  of  whiskey. 
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and  twenty-Bcven  galloiia  of  water.  To  those  who  can  get  tbe 
pereimmons,  the  vinegar  thus  produced  will  be  relatively  cheap, 
even  at  any  price  which  the  moat  elastic  conaeieneo  ean  asli  for 
the  spirits. 

Indelible  Ink. — Green  persimmons,  say  twelve  of  tbem,  mash 
them,  ponr  on  water  enough  to  cover  them.  Boil  over  a  slow 
flre  but  not  too  much,  add  in  a  small  piece  of  copperas.  Thia 
ink  will  not  change  color  and  catinot  be  washed  or  rubbed  out. 
The  bloom  of  the  persimmon  and  chinquapin  is  said  to  be 
struotive  to  hoga. 

SWEET-LEAP,  (Mopea  tinetoria,'Li.')  Diflfueed;  grows  s[ 
ingly  in  the  low  country  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston,  collected  in 
John's  Berkeley;  Ward  swamp;  Newbern.     Fl,  May, 

Griffltli  Med.  Bot.  437,  The  root  is  esteemed  a  valuable  sto- 
machic. Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii,  177.  Its  loaves  afford  a  yel- 
low dye;  they  are  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  are 
eaten  by  cattle.  Major  J.  Le  Oonte  informs  me  that  the  leaves 
and  root  are  much  used  in  Georgia,  in  syphilitic  and  scrofulous 
affections. 

Mills,  in  his  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  states  that  Captain 
Felder,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  procured  a  paste  from  this  plant, 
and  those  of  the  yellow  Indigo,  "  a  species  of  Cassia,"  for  which 
he  obtained  one  guinea  per  pound  during  the  Eovolutionary  war 
Dr.  Edward  Jenkins  informs  mo  that  be  has  used  a  decoction  of 
the  root  in  diseases  of  the  kidney,  with  advantage.  It  appears  to 
possess  a  narcotic  property,  and  is  serviceable  in  painful  and  ir- 
ritable conditions,  where  the  renal  organs  are  involved. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  genus  iZbyen  belonging  to  the 
order  Sipteraceoi,  which  furnishes  such  valuable  resins, 

STYRACACEiB.     {Styrax  Tribe.} 

Styrax.  Several  species  grow  in  the  Southern  Slates,  but 
none  are  medicinal,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  It  is  weli  known 
that  Storax  and  benzoin  are  furnished  by  some  of  them, 

Symphcos  tinctotia,  L'Hor.  Low  woods  and  banks  of  streams. 
Florida  to  North  Carolina  and  westward.     (Chap.) 

The  dyer's  or  laurel-leaved  species,  under  the  name  of  yellow 
wood  or  sweet-leaf,  is  used  for  yielding  a  yellow  dye.  Rural 
Cye.    See  "Hopea." 
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AQUIFOLIACE-'E.     (The  IJotiy  Tribe.) 

These  are  generally  astringent. 

BLACK  ALDEE;  "WIN TEE-BERET,  (llcxverticillata,  G-t-ay. 
Prinos  verticillatus,  L.")    Damp  soils.     Fl.  May. 

V.  S.  Disp.  874  i  Wild  Spee.  Plantarum,  275 ;  Mer.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v,  15 ;  Barton's  Med.  Bot.  i,  203.  The  berries 
and  bark  are  tonic  and  astringent,  and  are  nsed  in  intermittent 
fevers,  diarrliceas,  and  diseases  connected  with  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  system,  especially  gangrene  and  mortification.  It 
is  a  popular  remedy  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases,  administered  internally  and  locally  as  a  wash.  Lind. 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  229.  "  The  bark  and  berries  possess  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  properties  of  the  vegetable  astringents  and 
tonics,  combined  with  anti-septic  powers  highly  ppoken  of." 
They  are  extensively  prescribed  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
in  diarrhosa,  and  as  a  oorroboranb  in  dropsy.  The  leaves  are 
employed  as  a  substitnte  for  tea.  The  plant  was  used  by  tlie 
Indians.  It  may  be  taken  in  substance,  in  doses  of  thirty  grains 
to  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated,  or  a  decoction  made  with  two 
ounces  of  the  bark  to  three  pints  of  water,  of  which  three 
,  ounces  may  be  taken  several  tirhes  a  day.  A  saturated  tincture 
of  the  bark  and  berriea  has  also  been  used,  Bigelow  did  not 
speak  highly  of  this  plant,  but  W.  P.  0.  Barton  extols  it  and 
recommends  it  to  the  profession,  having  employed  it  on  several 
occasions.  Dr.  Meara,  in  the  Phil.  Med.  Museum ;  Griffith 
Med.  Bot,  434 ;  Coxc's  Am.  Disp.  500. 

INEBEEEY,  (2lex  glaber,  Gray.  Prinos  glaber,  L.)  Grows 
in  damp  soils,  along  bays;  Richland  District;  collected  in  St. 
John's,    n.  May. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  229 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
vi,  53.  The  leaves  are  employed  as  a  tea.  The  plant  probably 
possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  other.  Upon  chemi- 
cal examination  I  find  very  Httle  tannin  in  the  loaves.  See 
sweet-gum  (jAquidambar)  for  detail  of  experiments.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  "Ilex,  or  Prinos  glaber,"  ym^  much  used  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  during  the  war  in  eases  of  intermittent  fever. 

HOLLY,  (Ilex  opaca,'ij.')  Diffused;  in  rich  soils;  Newbern. 
Fl.  May. 

Gnffilh  Med.  Bot.  432;   U.  S.  Disp.  1263.     1  am  informed  by 
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gentJemen  who  have  used  lliis  plant  that  the  decoction  of  Ihe 
bark  of  the  root  has  been  found  very  serviceable  as  a  demulcent 
in  colds,  coughs  and  incipient  phthisis;  and  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Johnson,  of  Charleston,  that  the  berries  are  serviceable  as  an 
emetic.  The  bark  of  tlie  holly  root  chewed  is  a  most  excellent 
demulcent  and  tonic  foi"  chronic  colds  "and  coughs,  as  I  have 
frequently  experienced  in  my  own  case  and  in  that  of  a  number 
of  my  friends  who  rely  upon  it  greatly  in.these  cases.  It  has  a 
pleasant  bitter  taste,  improves  the  appetite  and  promotes  expec- 
toration. It  is  asserted  by  8om.e  to  possess  properties  fully 
equal  to  those  of  the  I.  aquifolium  of  Europe,  the  inner  bark  of 
■which  also  yields  a  viscid  'substance  called  btrdlimej  its  leaves 
are  esteemed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  the  form  of  infusion;  employed 
in  catarrh,  pleurisy,  small-pox,  etc.  Its  febrifuge  virtues  ai'o 
supposed  to  depend  on  a  bitter  principle,  illicin,  and  the  beiTies 
are  considered  purgative,  diuretic  and  emetic.  The  good  etfects 
resulting  from  the  use  of  this  plant  in  diseases  atfecting  the 
mucous  passages,  may  be  owing  to  the  substances  contained  in 
the  inner  bark.  Some  declare  that  they  find  it  fully  as  eificient 
in  intermittent  fevers  as  the  Peravian  bark.  As  an  emetic,  the 
berries  are  said  to  be  more  active  than  the  leaves.  Dr.  Tully 
says,  Mat.  Med,  p.  1368,  that  he  has  been  informed  that  it  has  a 
high  popular  reputation  in  South  Carolina  as  an  ecbolic,  it  being 
considered  capable  of  producing  an  abortion  or  miscarriage  at 
any  stage  of  pregnancy.  A  strong  infusion  or  decoction  of  tlie 
leaves  is  employed,  and  this  is  drank  freely. 
-  Birdlime  can  be  made  from  holly  and  misletoe ;  also  from  elder. 
The  bark  and  jnice  are  used.  See  process  described  in  Ure's 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  article  "Birdlime."  Tlie 
leaves  of  this  plant,  like  I.  dahoon  and  I.  cassina  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  green  tea.  See  Ilex  cassina. 
I  condense  the  following  from  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc. : 
"Birdlime  for  catching  birds,  mice  and  other  vermin,  is  gen- 
erally made  from  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly,  which  is  boiled 
in  water  seven  or  eight  houre,  til!  it  becomes  soft  and  tender. 
After  the  water  has  been  strained  off  it  is  laid  in  masses  in  the 
earth,  covered  with  stones,  and  left  to  ferment  during  a  fort- 
night or  throe  weeks.  When  thus  changed  into  a  kind  of  mu- 
cilage it  is  taken  from  the  pit,  pounded  in  mortars  until  reduced 
to  a  paste,  washed  and  kneaded  in  river  water  until  frcpd  from 
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all  extraneous  matter.  It  ia  left  in  earthen  vessels  four  or  five 
days  to  purify  itself  by  fermentation,  and  it  is  then  put  up  for 
use  or  eommorcc.  la  every  kingdom  or  district  there  is  a 
diifereut  mode  of  preparing  this  substance.  The  mode  em- 
ployed  hy  M.  Bouillon  Lagrange  is  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  second  bark  of  the  green  prickly  holly,  to  bruise  it  well, 
and  boii  it  in  water  four  or  five  hours ;  to  pour  off  the  water, 
to  deposit  the  bark  in.  pits  in  earthen  pans,  to  moisten  it  from 
time  to  time  with  a  little  water,  to  let  it  remain  until  it  becomes 
viscous,  and  to  cleanse  it  by  washing  when  it  has  attained  a 
proper  degree  of  fermentation." 

Birdlime  may  he  procured  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  com- 
mon older  tree,  from  a  number  of  plants,  from  slugs,  snails,  and 
from  the  pods  of  certain  caterpillars,  The  common  kind  of 
birdhnie  readily  loses  its  tenacious  quality  when  long  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  particularly  when  subjected  to  moisture;  biit  it 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  sustaining  the  action  of  water  by 
the  following  process:  take  a  pound  of  common  birdlime  and 
wash  it  thoroughly  with  spring  water  till  its  hardness  be  de- 
stroyed ;  then  pound  it  completely  that  its  water  m.ay  be  entirely 
separated,  and  when  it  is  well  dried  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot 
with  as  much  goose  or  capon's  grease  as  will  make  it  run.  Add 
two  spoonsful  of  Strong  vinegar,  one  of  oil,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Venice  turpentine,  and  let  the  whole  hoil  for  a  few  mo- 
ments over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  It  is  then 
ready  for  use  ;  and  this  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  successfully 
used  for  snipes  and  other  birds  which  frequent  wet  situations. 
Wlien  birdlime  is  to  be  applied  for  use  it  should  be  made  hot, 
and  the  rods  or  twigs  should  be  warmed  a  little  before  they  are 
dipped  in  it.  When  straws  or  eords  are  to  bo  limed  it  should 
be  veiy  hot,  and  after  they  are  prepared  they  should  be  kept  in 
a  leather  bag  till  used.  In  order  to  prevent  birdlime  from  being 
congealed  by  cold  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  petro- 
leum j  and,  indeed,  before  the  common  kind  can  be  used  at  all 
it  must  be  melted  over  the  fire  with  a  third  part  of  nut-oil  or 
any  thin  grease,  if  that  has  not  been  added  in  the  preparation. 
It  has  been  found  to  resemble  gluten  in  many  particulars,  but 
differs  from  it  essentially  in  the  acetous  acid  which  it  contains ; 
in  being  very  slightly  animalized  ;  in  the  mucilage  and  extract- 
ive matter  which  may  be  obtained  from  it ;  in  the  great  quantity 
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of  resin  which  it  yields  by  means  of  nitric  acrid,  and  in  its 
solubility  in  ether.  See,  also,  Wilson's  article  on  "  Bird-catch- 
ing" for  the  varions  methods  of  ensnuriiig  game.  See  "  Viscas" 
in  this  volum.e. 

Our  Ilex  opaca  is  said  to  resemble  closely  the  English  holly, 
(/.  aquifolium.')  It  has  a  hard,  white  wood,  with  a  fine  grain. 
Among  many  troce  and  plants  which  I  have  examined,  with  a 
view  to  testing  their  relative  hardness,  I  do  not  rank  the  holly 
SO  high  as  others.  The  English  holiy  ia  said  by  Wilson  to  be 
very  retentive  of  its  sap,  which  renders  it  very  liable  to  warp 
unleaa  well  dried ;  to  be  sasceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish, 
which  renders  it  well  adapted  to  many  purposes  in  the  arts.  It 
readily  takes  a  durable  color  of  any  shade,  hence  u.sed  by  eabi- 
not-makers,  in  forming  what  are  technicallj'  called  "strings  and 
borders"  in  ornamental  works.  When  properly  stained  black, 
its  color  and  lustre  are  little  inferior  to  ebony.  It  may  be 
turned  to  a  great  number  of  purposes  by  turners,  engineers, 
cabinet-makers,  philosophical  instrument-makers  and  others. 
Next  to  boxwood,  the  pear  tree  is  the  best  wood,  says  Wilson, 
for  engraving  upon,  as  it  is  compact  and  stands  the  tool  well. 
Burai  Cyc.  I  do  not  think  that  I  found  our  1.  opaca  equal  to 
the  dogwood  for  the  purposes  of  the  engraver;  certainly  when 
green  it  yielded  to  the  graver's  tools  more  readily  and  was  not 
so  hard. 

The  berries  of  the  English  holly  are  said  to  be  purgative,  and 
six  or  eight  of  them  swallowed  will  produce  violent  vomiting ; 
the  bark  is  said  to  be  febrifugal.     Op.  cit. 

TAXTPON;  CASSINA;  EMETIC-HOLLY,  (Ilex  cassine,  Jj. 
Hex  vomitoria,  L,  and  Ait.)  Grows  near  the  seacoast;  Newborn. 
PI.  March. 

Merandde  L.  Diet.  deM.  Med.  iii,  591;  see  /,  vomitoria.  Linn. 
Veg.  Mat.  Med.;  XT.  S.  Disp.  1263,  App.;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.;  Ell. 
Sk.  of  Bot.  of  South  Carolina,  ii,  683.  The  leaves  act  as  a  pow- 
erful diuretic,  and  are  employed  in  calculous,  nephritic  diseases, 
diabetes,  goat  and  small-pox.  This  plant  is  said  also  to  act  as  a 
mild  emetic.  (Mer.  and  de  L.)  The  Indians  used  the  cold  infu- 
sion, which  was  called  the  black  drink,  and  which  was  said  to 
enliven  them,  in  the  place  of  Opium.  The  Creeks  employed  it, 
according  to  Elliott,  at  the  opening  of  their  councils,  sending  to 
t  for  a  supply.    They  considered  it  one  of  their  most 
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powerful  diuretics.  (Bart,  Coll.  38.)  The  inhabitants  of  North 
Caroiina  purify  brackish  water  by  boiling  in  it  Oassina  leaves. 

In  Worth  and  South  Carolina  much  use  is  made  of  the  leaves 
of  eaasina  for  making  tea.  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  Gean- 
othws  Americana,  New  Jeraey  tea  tree.  The  leaves  of  the  eom- 
^non  holly  {Ilex  opaca)  are  also  recommended  by  some  as  a 
substitute  for  tea;  and  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
famons  plant  used  so  extensively  in  Paraguay,  Mateor  Paraguay 
tea,  is  an  Ilex  (/.  Paraguaiensis)  plants  of  which  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Lieut.  Page,  and  distributed.  See  a  notice  of  it  in 
Patent  Office  Reports,  1854,  p.  34,  and  1859,  p.  15.  MatS  is  uni- 
versally  drunk  in  many  of  the  South  American  States,  and 
almost  fabulous  properties  are  attributed  to  it.  "It  is  unques- 
tionably aperient  and  diuretic,  and  produces  effects  very  similar 
to  opium.  *  *  *  Xjike  that  drug,  however,  it  excites  the 
torpid  and  languid,  while  it  calms  the  restless  and  inducea 
sleep."  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  great  resemblance  does  exist 
between  this  and  the  kindred  plant,  the  cassina,  from  which 
also  was  prepared  a  "black  drink,"  which  was  used  by  the  In- 
dians of  iTorth  America  in  their  ceremonials.  The  mode  of 
preparation  may  be  lost  to  us. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Simms,  April,  1863,  he  says:  "I  think 
there  is  some  mistake  among  the  authorities  you  quote  when 
they  assert  this  to  be  the  material  out  of  which  the  Indians 
raanufactare  the  famous  "  Black  Drink "  used  at  their  most 
solemn  festivals,  and  which  I  have  always  nnderwtood,  while 
travelling  among  them  forty  years  ago,  to  bo  compounded  of  m- 
tious  roots,  by  decoction,  and  acting  as  a  powerful  emetic.  The 
leaves  used  moderately  as  we  use  tea,  have  never  as  I  believe 
acted  thus  upon  the  system." 

,  The  Yaupon  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  I.  vomitorla.  The 
Indians  drank  it  very  strong,  and  in  copious  draughts,  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  year,  in  order  to  purify  themselves.  It  acted 
as  an  ometio.  The  MatS  of  Paraguay  is  not  identical,  saya  a  re- 
cent writer,  with  our  I.  cassina.  Lawson,  in  his  account  of  this 
plant,  in  his  Travels  in  Carolina,  (pp.'90,  91,  London,  1709,)  cele- 
brates the  virtues  of  the  tea,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of 
the  mode  of  preparing  it.  "This  plant,  (the  Yaupon,  called  by 
the  South  Carolina  Indians  Cassina,)  is  the  Indian  tea,  used  and 
approved  by  all  the  savages  on  the  coast  of  Caroliiixi,  and  from 
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tbem  sent  to  the  westward  Indians,  and  sold  at  a  considerable 
price."  "The  savages  of  Carolina  bore  this  tea  in  veneration 
above  all  the  plants  they  are  acquainted  withal,"  p.  221,  "Aa 
for  purgings  and  emetics  they  never  apply  themselves  to,  nniesa 
in  drinking  vast  quantities  of  their  Yawpon  or  tea,  and  vomiting 
it  up  again,  as  clear  as  they  drink  it."  Croom,  in  quoting  the 
above,  adds  that  in  North  Carolina  it  ia  still  esteemed  a  useful 
diaphoretic.  Notes  to  his  Catalogue,  p.  45,  referred  to  as  I.  cas- 
Sina,  of  Walter. 

The  preparation  of  MatS  is  very  simple.  It  can  be  gathered 
during  the  whole  year  It  is  collected  in  the  woods — "a  process 
of  kiln-drying  is  resorted  to  upon  the  spot,  and  afterward  the 
branches  and  leaves  are  transported  to  some  rade  mill  and 
powdered  in  mortal's.  The  substance,  after  this  operation,  is 
almost  a  powder,  though  small  stems,  denuded  of  their  bark,  are 
always  permitted  to  remaiu."  A  small  quantity  of  the  leaf,  either 
with  or  without  sugar,  is  placed  in  a  common  bowl,  upon  which 
cold  water  is  poured ;  after  standing  a  short  time,  boiling  water 
is  added,  and  it  is  at  once  ready  for  use.  It  must  be  imbibed 
through  a  tube  on  account  of  the  particles  of  leaf  and  stem 
which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  plant  is  not  cul- 
tivated.   See,  also,  Ceanotkus  and  Tkea  viridis. 

Ilex  dahoon,  Walt.  Also  called  cassina.  Grows  in  swamps  ; 
it  is  said  to  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  J.  cassina. 

Ilex  myrtifoUa,  Walt.  This  is  a  variety  of/,  dahoon.  Grows 
around  ponds,  in  flat,  pine  barrens,  forty  miles  from  Charleston ; 
New  hern. 

Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of  Charleston,  informs  me  that  thin  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  domestic  praetiee  in  South  Carolina,  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy, 

OUSCUTACEiE. 

LOTK-VINE,  (^Gascuta  Americana,  Linn.)  pr,  Bngleman,  of 
St.  Louis,  has  determined  that  we  have  not  the  C.  Atn.  of  Linn., 
and  he  has-'aubstituted  three  distinct  species  which  are  found 
in  South  Carolina,  the  G.  compacta  and  comvti  of  Choisey,  and 
0.  vulgivaga^  Engl.  Grows  in  damp  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's ; 
Newbern.     Fl.  Jane. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  527;  Flora  Med.  des 
Antilles,  ii,  334 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  485, 
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This'iB  said  to  be  laxative  and  hydragogiie.  It  imparts  a 
yellow  dye  to  cloth.  The  vine  may  be  snapped  in  pioees,  and 
the  divisions  will  retain  a  separate  existence,  throwing  out  new 
teiidrilB,  and  reattaching  themselves  to  surrounding  objects. 

CONVOLYULAOB^.     (The  Bindweed  Tribe.') 

An  acrid,  milky  juice  is  found  in  their  roots,  which  is  strongly 
purgative,  this  quality  depending  upon  a  peculiar  resin,  which 
is  the  active  principle  of  the  jalap,  the  scammony,  etc.,  plants 
belonging  to  this  order. 

PharUtis  nil,  Chois.  Ipomcea  nil,  Punfh.  Convolvulus,  Spren- 
gel.  Grows  in  dry  soils;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  St.  John's; 
Mewbern.    Fl,  July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  409.  The  root  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  as  a  purgative. 

WILD  POTATO  VINE,  {Convolvulus,  Ell.  Sic.  Tponuxa  pan- 
duratas,  of  lato  bot.)  PouTid  in  dry  pine  barrens  ;  collected  in 
St.  John's,  Charleston  District,  where  it  grows  abundantly  ; 
Newborn. 

Cose,  Am.  Dis.  226;  Barton's  Oollec.  ii,  49;  Ell.  Bot.  Med. 
Notes,  i,  254;  U.  8.  Disp.  269;  M4r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
ii,  409;  Lind.  Kat.  Syst.  Bot.  i,  252;  GrifBth's  Med.  Bot.  477. 
The  root  is  diuretic,  and  in  the  form  of  infusion  is  said  to  be 
very  serviceable  in  calculous  complaints.  It  is  employed  with 
great  auceesa  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Kew  Jersey,  in  these  and  in 
other  affections  as  a  substitute  for  jalap  and  rhubarb;  Dr.  B.  S. 
Barton  says  that  an  extract  from  one  of  our  native  species  is 
little  inferior  to  scammony.  The  powder  of  the  decoction  may 
be  used. 

Convolvulus  maerorrhizus.  Ell.  Ipomcea  of  Michaitx.  Vicinity 
of  Charleston  ;  dry  soils. 

U.  8.  Disp.  408;  EU.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  253;  Mer.  and  de 
L.  Diet  de  M.  Med.  ii,  406;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  140. 
This  is  thought  to  resemble  jalap.  De  Candolle  mentions  the 
root  as  posseesing  purgative  properties,  (Essai;)  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  was  said  to  be  very  active.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
231 ;  Flore  Med.  des  Antillus,  ii,  288.  Dr.  Baldwin,  however, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  possessed  very  little  purgative  power. 
It  is  said  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  saccharine  with  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  farinaceous  matter. 
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TpomcBa  siiinata,  Ort,  Convolvulus  dissectus,  Mx.  The  0.  dis- 
sectus  abounds  in  praaeic  acid,  and  is  said  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  .of  Noyaa.     Bot.  Mag.  3141 ;  Griffith. 

JALAP,  {Convolvulus  Jalap.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  officinal  jalap  may  be 
obtained  from  plants  growing  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  late  researches  have  almost  disproved  it.  See  TT,  S, 
Diep.;  M^r,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med, 

SWEET  POTATO,  (Batatas  edulic,  Chois.  Convolvulus  bat- 
atas, Cnlt.)     Several  varieties  are  cultivated. 

This  valuable  plant  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  tne 
Southern  States,  and  great  use  is  made  of  the  root  as  an  article 
of  food.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to  furnish  some 
references  to  the  various  sources  of  information  concerning  it 
that  have  come  in  my  way.  A  large  qoantity  of  sago,  called 
"  Bowen'a  patent  aago,"  was  made  in  Georgia  from  the  potato, 
particularly  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  near  Savannah.  The  roots  were 
scraped  and  grated,  the  pulp  was  then  mashed  through  sieves, 
and  the  depoaited  floap  collected  and  dried  in  pans  either  by 
fire  or  sunlight.  See  Sheo.  Flora  Carol.  The  root  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food  prepared  in  various  forms.  They  may  be  grated 
■when  raw  and  the  pulp  made  into  a  pudding  ;  they  are  some- 
times eaten  roasted  or  boiled,  in  which  state,  with  wheat  flour, 
a  very  pleasant  bread  is  made  of  thom,  Ou  the  plantations 
they  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  animals.  Mer.  and 
de  L.  Diet,  de  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  205.  See  Depuy's  Memoire 
sur  la  cultare  de  la  patate,  Bordeaux,  1801 ;  Lelieur  de  Ville- 
snr  Arce,  Mem.  stir  !a  culture  de  la  patate  et  du  mais,  Paris ; 
Crosse,  Culture  do  la  patate,  (Biblioth.  Univ.  de  Geneve,  iii, 
1818  ;)  Roberts'  Note  on  the  culture  of  the  potato  in  the  Mem. 
de  la  Soe.  Eoy,  d'Agric.  1841;  Southern  Agriculturist,  Charles- 
ton, passim. 

In  Patent  Office  Reports,  1854,  p.  169,  is  an  illustrated  paper 
on  the  Chinese  yam,  Dtoscorea  batatas,  recommended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  potato.  See  Dioscorea  viUosa  in  this  volume. 
■  The  Oantharis  vittata,  or  blistering  fiy,  can  be  found  on  the 
potato,  and  I  have  produced  blistering  by  applying  them  to  the 
hand.  I  collected  the  flies  from  vines  growing  on  Daniel's 
Island,  near  Charleston.  Mr.  Townaend  Glover,  in  a  valuable 
paper  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  in  Patent  Offlce  Reports,  1854, 
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page  59,  states  that  he  found  a  species  of  eantharis,  C 
in  large  numbers  on  the  cotton  plants  near  Oolnmbia,  S.  C,  in 
the  month  of  September.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Southern 
States  could  be  easily  supplied  with  blistering  ointment  from 
these  flies. 

The  reader  interested  in  the  appearance,  nature  and  history 
of  the  "Insects  injurious  and  beneficial"  to  plants  and  vegeta- 
bles, ie  referred  to  the  paper  cited.  Those  infesting  the  cotton 
plant,  the  peach,  the  vine,  garden  vegetables,  etc.,  are  all  de- 
scribed. I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Glover  for  drawings  of  these. 
See,  also.  Patent  Ofiice  Reports,  p.  88,  1855,  in  which  the  papers 
are  continned. 

A  Substitute  for  Spanish  Flies. — The  scarcity  of  Spanish  flioa 
for  medicinal  use  in  blister  plasters  makes  a  proper  snb- 
stitnte  a  desideratum.  A  writer  in  the  Savannah  Republican 
says  we  have  in  this  country  many  representatives  of  the  same 
genus,  and  enumerates  the  blistering  beetle,  or  potato  fly,  so 
prevalent  in  our  gardens,  and  so  injurious  to  vegetation,  as  efii- 
caeious.    He  says : 

"The  blistering  plaster  and  Cantharides  of  medicine  are  pre- 
pared from  the  Spanish  flies,  Gantkaris  vesioatoria,  which  are 
collected  in  Spain  and  Italy  in  large  quantities  for  exportation. 
"We  have  in  North  America  many  representatives  of  the  same 
genus.  Several  species  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  the  Gantharis  vittata,  var, 
striped  blistering  beetle,  commonly  called  the  potato  fly.  Tlie 
blistering  beetles  have  boon  enumerated  among  the  insects  di- 
rectly beneflcial  to  man,  on  aecoant  of  the  important  use  made 
of  them  in  medical  practice;  yet  the  gardeners  in  our  neighbor- 
hood will  testify  that  the  insect  in  question  is  veiy  injurious  to 
vegetation,  appearing  in  large  numbers  on  the  Irish  potato, 
tomato,  egg-plant,  and  beet,  which  they  will  strip  of  every  leaf. 
I  have,  however,  remarked  that  they  will  give  the  preference  to 
a  eommoti  weed,  if  in  close  prasimity — an  Amarantus — a  kind 
of  prince's  feather.  The  insect  is  of  a  dull,  tawny,  or  light 
yellowish  color,  with  two  black  spots  on  the  head,  two  black 
stripes  on  the  thorax,  and  three  broad  ones  on  each  wing  cover. 
The  underside  of  the  body,  the  legs,  (excepting  the  first  joint, 
which  is  yellowish,)  the  aniennte  or  feelers,  are  black.  Its  length 
is  from  five  to  eight  lines,  its  breadth  of  body  two  lines.     The 
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body  is  quite  soft.  These  beetles  are  very  shy,  timid  insects, 
and  whenever  disturbed  &11  immediately  from  the  leaves,  and 
attempt  to  coiicoal  themselves  among  tlie  grass,  or  draw  up  their 
long,  slender  legs  and  feign  themselves  dead.  In  tho  night  and 
in  rainy  weather  they  descend  from  the  plants  and  burrow  in 
the  ground,  or  under  loaves  and  tails  of  grass.  It  is,  therefore, 
during  olear  weather,  in  the  mormng  and  evening  that  they 
feed,  and  are  to  be  collected.  They  should  bo  killed  by  throw- 
ing them  into  scalding  water  for  one  or  two  minutes,  after 
which  they  should  be  spread  upon  cloth  or  paper  to  dry,  and 
may  be  made  profitable  by  selling  them  to  the  apothecaries  for 
medical  use." 

Danglison,  in  his  Therapeutica,  says  tliat  the  Gantharis  vittata, 
Lytta  vittata,  potato  fly,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Spanish 
S.y,(^Cantharts  vesicaloria,)  its  length  being  aboat  six  iinea.  The 
head  is  of  a  light  red  color,  with  dark  spots  on  the  top;  the 
feelers  are  black ;  the  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  black,  with  a  yellow 
longitudinal  stripe  in  the  centre,  and  a  yellow  margin  ;  the 
thorax  is  black,  with  three  yellow  lines ;  and  the  abdomen  and 
legs,  which  are  of  the  same  color,  aro  covered  with  an  ash- 
colored  down,  (Wood  and  Baehe.)  They  are  first  observed 
about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  They  aro 
found  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  are  collected  by  shaking 
them  from  the  plant  in  hot  water,  after  which  they  aro  care- 
fully dried  in  the  sun.  It  resembles  the  Spanish  fly  in  al!  its 
properties.  Other  species  are  found  in  the  United  States,  via  : 
0.  mnerea,  a  native  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States;  G.  mar- 
ginata;  0.  atrata,  common  in  Northern  and  Middle  States;  but 
G.  vittata  is  the  only  one  that  is  ofiieinal,  op.  cU.  sup.  In  Eng- 
land, aecoi-ding  to  Pereira,  the  blistering  beetle  is  found  on 
species  of  the  Oleacece,  as  the  ash,  privet,  and  lilac,  and  upon 
the  elder  and  lonicera.  Cloths  arc  spread  under  the  trees,  and 
the  flies  shaken  upon  them  or  beaten  with  long  poles  ;  the  flies 
are  then  killed  by  being  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  hot 
water,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  Dr.  W.  A.  Patterson,  of  Virginia, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Kichmond  Seotinel,  1863,  states  that  he  col- 
lected a  number  of  the  potato  flies  which  produced  blistering 
very  readily,  when  toasted,  powdered  and  mixed  with  cerate. 
They  may  be  mixed  with  two  or  three  parts  their  weight  of  a 
cerate,  made  of  equal  parts  of  resin,  wax  and  lard. 
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Potato  Coffee. — I  have  seen  this  used  on  several  plantations  in 
lower  CaroliDa  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
when  carefully  naade.  The  following  is  given  as  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  using:  the  sweet  potato  is  peeled  and  cnt  to  the 
size  of  coffee  berries,  spread  in  the  sun  unlil  perfectly  dry,  then 
parched  in  an  oven  or  pan  until  thoroughly  brown  before  being 
ground.  As  much  as  is  intended  to  be  used  is  then  put  into  a 
cup  with  a  little  hot  or  cold  water  ;  it  is  mixed  well  until  all  is 
wet;  boiling  water  is  added,  and  it  is  settled  like  coffee. 

The  mucilaginous  liquor  prepared  fVom  potatoes  washed  and 
grated,  the  fecida  being  allowed  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  is  used  for  cleansing  siilt,  woollen  and  cotton  good?,  with- 
out damage  to  the  color.  The  coarse  pulp  which  does  not  pass 
the  sieve  is  of  use  in  cleansing  worsted  ciu'tains,  carpets, 
tapestry,  and  other  coarse  goods ;  also  in  cleansing  oil  paint- 
ings.    See  Ivy. 

Among  the  plants  for  supplying  starch,  none  is  superior  to 
the  sweet  potato — the  red-skin  variety,  white  within,  is  pre- 
ferred, liarge  supplies  are  made  u[>on  our  plantations  by 
grating  and  washing  out  the  starch  granules,  then  drying.  See 
Maranta  arundinacea  in  this  volume  for  mode  of  making  strt/"(;A; 
also,  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  etc.,  vol.  2,  p.  462, 
■Wew  York,  1853,  for  a  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
the  potato,  with  a  table  of  the  amount  of  starch  in  the  several 
varieties  of  the  potato. 

Calystegia  sepium,  R.  Br.     Fla.  and  northward. 

The  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  a  mild  purgative.     Griffith. 

HYDEOLEAOKiE. 
Hydrolea  quadriualvis,  Walt.     Immersed  in  ponds;  collected 
in  Si  John's;  N.  C.    Fl.  July. 
A  bitter  principle  exists  in  this  genus. 

LOEELIACEiD. 

Lindley  states  that  all  are  dangerous  or  suspicious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  acridity  of  their  milk. 
,.  INi>IAB"   TOBACCO;   LOBELIA;   EMETIO-fiOOT,   (io- 
belia  inflata,  L.)     Grows  in  Spartanburg  and  Abbeville  Districia, 
and  in  Georgia,    l''!.  August. 
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BU.  BoL.  Med.  Notes,  ii,  219 ;  TJ.  8.  Disp.  434 ;  Barton's  Oollee. 
36,  5ti;  Thacher's  U.  S.  Disp. 267;  Frost's  Elems.;  Mat.  Med.  83. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  plants,  well 
known  as  a  nauseating  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  possessing 
some  narcotic  power,  and  acting  particularly  on  the  bronchial 
mucous  membranes.  The  infusion  of  the  flowers  promotes  urine, 
diaphoresis  and  the  discharge  of  the  lochia ;  used  also  in  convul- 
sions and  palpitations  of  the  heart.  The  juice  which  exudes 
from  the  plant  ia  of  a  penetrating  and  diffusible  nature ;  from  its 
effects  upon,  the  eye  it  is  called  "oyo-bright."  The  tincture,  ia 
small  dosee,  just  sufficient  to  prodnee  slight  nausea,  is  used  to 
prevent  colic  and  croup  in  infants.  The  plant  in  spirits  ia 
given  largely  in  the  bite  of  serpents,  and  the  tincture  ap- 
plied externally  is  said  to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the  stings 
of  spiders  and  insects,  See  the  *'  Oberokee  Phyaician."  The  in- 
fusion of  tho  plant  is  stimulating  to  the  throat,  and  is  largely 
employed  in  asthma,  as  it  occasions  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva 
and  of  mucous  fluid  :  "It,  however,  aometimea  operates  vehe- 
mently and  speedily  on  the  stomach."  Liod.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  237; 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  137.  Chapman,  Bigelow  and 
Barton  spoke  of  it  aa  a  very  active  and  dangerous  plant.  Sup- 
plem.  to  Mer.  and  do  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  438.  Dr.  Noach, 
of  Leipsic,  says  that  it  acts  specifically  on  the  " pneumogastric 
nervous  system,"  and  consequently  possesses  siich  a  remarkable 
influence  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  In  G-eneva,  also, 
it  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  spasmodic  asthma.  See  the 
12th  aeries  of  the  Journal  de  Chim.  et  de  Pharmacio,  i,  454.  Dr 
Elliotson  cured  two  cases  in  four  days  with  the  alcoholic  tincture 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water.  It  has  been  found  in 
Europe  very  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis,  aphony,  and  nervous 
affectiona  of  the  bronchia  and  in  laryngitis  and  hooping  cough. 
It  has  been  administered  in  convulaions,  tetanus  and  dance  of 
St.  Guy.  Mer.  Supplom,  See,  also,  Lancet,  February  23,  1833, 
The  Indiana  use  it  as  tobacco,  and  this  is  a  convenient  way  of 
administering  it.  Rufz,  d'empoiaonnement  practiqne  par  ies  Ne- 
gres,  139 ;  Sigmond  on  the  properties  of  L.  inflata  and  syphili- 
tica, in  Journal  de  Chim.  M6d.  ix,  587,  1833;  Glasgow  Med. 
Journal,  May,  1828;  Bidault  do  Villiers,  notice  sur  I'emploi  du 
Lob.  inflat,  dans  I'aathme  et  comme  em6tique,  Nouv.  Eiblioth. 
Med,  v,  226.    Lobeline  has  been  extracted  from  it:  Phil.  Journal 
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Pharm.  1834.  Dr.  Proetor  foiind  it  also  to  contaiD  an  odorotia 
volatile  principle,  a  peculiar  acid,  lobelic,  gam,  resin,  fixed  oil, 
lignin,  salts  of  lime,  potasBa,  osido  of  iron,  etc.  Am,  Journal 
Pharm.  ix,  106,  xiii,  i.  It  has  been  used  as  an  enema  in  the  same 
way  as  tobacco,  and,  in  small  doses,  to  produce  relaxation  of  the 
OB  uteri.  Bberle  employed  It  with  success  in  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated hernia;  he  considers  the  root  and  inflated  capsule  the 
most  powerful  parts  of  the  plant.  Am,  Journal  Med.  Sc.  xvii, 
248.  Some  have  doubted  whether  it  produces  its  effects  in  the 
same  way  as  tobacco.  Dr.  Cutler,  who  introdnced  it,  says  if  the 
loaves  be  held  in  the  mouth,  they  induce  giddiness  and  pain  in 
the  head,  with  agitation,  and  finally  nausea.  Both  Dr.  "Randall 
and  himself  found  it  very  cfBeaeioua  in  asthma,  and  employed  it 
as  a  speedy  expectorant  in  catarrh ;  the  latter  did  not  observe 
any  narcotic  effect  ensue  from  it  in  moderate  doses.  In  New 
England  the  infnsion  has  been  used  advantageously  in  leucoiT- 
hosa.  The  active  principle  is  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol; 
hot  water  is  said  to  impair  its  emetic  power;  ten  to  twenty  gi'ains 
of  the  powdered  leaves  will  act  as  an  emetic,  a  moiety  less  as  an 
expectorant ;  two  ounces  of  the  dried  plant  are  added  to  one 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  of  which  one  teaspoonfiil  given  to  an 
-  adalt  will  generally  bring  on  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  it  ia  uanally  prescribed  in  asthma,  re- 
peating it  several  times  a  day,  and  desisting  when  headache  or 
nausea  ensues.  Coxe,  Am.  Diap.  373;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  179; 
Cutler,  Mem.  Am.  Acad,  i,  484 ;  Schcepf,  128 ;  Mass.  Report,  vi ; 
Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  419;  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  ii,  22.  Dr.  Liveaeyio  a 
paper  in  the  Bost.  Med.  and  Snrg.  J.,  v,  35,  110,  advises  the 
tincture  or  infusion  in  the  catarrhal  affections  of  children,  and 
the  saturated  tinct.  to  be  applied  externally  in  erysipelas.  Gi'eat 
use  is  made  of  the  lobelia  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia — the 
steam  and  vegetable  practitioners  relying  on  it.  Obstinate  and 
very  violont  cases  of  flatulent  colic,  which  the  tinctures  of  car- 
damom, etc.,  fail  to  relieve,  wo  know  to  be  immediately  dissi- 
pated by  preparations  of  this  plant.  See  Matson's  Veg.  Pract. 
and  Howard's  Imp.  Syst.  Bot.  Med.  334,  I  have  generally 
selected  the  tincture  or  powder  of  lobelia  wherever  I  thought 
relaxation  was  required,  and  where  there  was  a  tendency  to  spas- 
modic action.  Some  physicians  use  the  powdor  habituallj'  as  an 
emetic  ;  others  consider  it  too  depressing  for  ordinary  eases,  and 
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prefer  ipecacuanha.  Tlie  habit  of  giving  an  agent  like  this  re- 
peatedly, almost  daily,  throughout  a  long  attack  of  pneumonia, 
mnat  certainly  be  injurious;  itia,  nevertheless,  adopted  by  some 
practitioners.  I  saw  a  patient  recover  to  whom  it  had  been 
given  in  emetic  doses  every  day  for  three  weeks.  Dr.  G-aslon, 
of  Colunabia,  used  the  tincture  successfully  in  Tetanns.  Dr. 
Proctor  has  prejjared  a  fluid  extract — each  teaspoonful  of  this 
represents  thirty  grains  of  the  powder,     "U.  S.  Disp,,  1866, 

Jjobdia  syphilitica,  L,  Mountains  of  Carolina  and  G-eorgia ; 
JSewbcrn.     Fl.  Septombor. 

Bart.  M.  Hot.;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  268.  In  the  Dem. 
Blem.  de  Bot.  ii,  92,  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  acrid  and  purgative 
plant :  "Se  sruerissont  de  ia  verolo  en  buvant  une  decoction  de 
cinq  a  six  racinea."  Am.  Herbal,  208.  The  Indiana  employed 
the  decoction  internally  and  topically  for  lues  ;  they  communi- 
oated  their  opinion  of  its  virtues  in  this  respect  to  Sir  W. 
Johnson,  who  published  it  in  the  April  number  of  the  Amain. 
Acad.;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  177;  Kalm.  L.  C;  Linn.  Veg.  M. 
Med.;  Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal.  727.  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  U.  S. 
Diap.  436,  allows  it  emetic,  diuretic  and  cathartic  properties, 
but  denies  it  any  value  in  syphilis.  Dr.  Chapman  states  that  it 
is  beneficial  in  dropsy.  It  is  leas  powerful  than  the  L.  inflata, 
but  more  diuretic  and  diaphoretic ;  its  diuretic  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  free  doses,  purging  or  vomiting  as  it  is  augmented. 
From  an  analysis  by  M.  Eoissel,  it  is  foimd  to  contain  a  fatty, 
butyraceous  matter,  sugar,  mucilage,  a  volatile  bitter  substance, 
some  salts,  etc.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  138;  Dcs 
Bois  de  Rochefort,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  212 ;  Diet,  des  Drogues,  iii,  378. 
For  analysis,  see  Journal  de  Pharm,  s,  623 ;  Kalm.  Deaei-iption 
du  Specifique  contre  le  Mai.  V^nerien,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de 
Storck,  xii,  1750, 

CARDINAL  FLOWEli,  {Lobelia  cardinalis,  L.)  Grows  in  in- 
nndated  aoils,  roots  often  immersed;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  Charleston  District;  Eichland; 
Newborn.    Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Eott.  Med.  Notes,  i,  268;  Drayton's  Views,  77;  U,  S. 
Disp.  436 ;  M6r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M&d.  iv,  137 ;  DcCan- 
dolie's  Easai,  189 ;  Journal  de  Pharm.  iii,  470 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii, 
186  ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syat.  Bot.  236  ;  Griflith'a  Med.  Bot.  431.  This 
plant  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  anthelmintic — some  say  quite 
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as  efficient  as  the  pinkroot.  {Spic/d.  Maryland.)  Merat  saye  it 
is  employed  as  a  poison  by  the  negroes  at  the  Cape  of  G-ood 
Hope.     It  is  well  known  for  its  beautiful  eearlet  flowers. 

CINCHONACE^.    {The  Coffee  Tribe.) 

The  grand  features  of  this  order  are  powerful  febrifugal  prop- 
erties in  the  bark  and  emetic  in  the  root.  Quinquina  represents 
the  first,  and  ipecacuanha  the  second. 

JAMAICA  BAKE,  (JExostemma  Garibceum,'R.  and  S.)  South 
Fla.     Chap. 

The  capsules,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  are  very  bitter,  and 
their  juice  causes  a  burning  itching  on  the  lips ;  Jaquin's  Amer. 
The  bark  is  febrifugal,  and  often  causes  vomiting,  especially  if 
it  be  fresh;  it  is  in  convex  fragments,  at  first  sweetish  and  mu- 
cilaginous to  the  taste,  afterwards  bitter  and  disagreeable.  It 
is  also  known  as  Quinquina  Oaraibe,  Griffith.  Other  plants 
belonging  to  the  Cinchona  family,  and  growing  in  this  country, 
should  be  examined ;  such,  for  ln.stance,  as  the  two  species  of 
the  genus  Randia,  growing  in  8.  Fla.;  also  Borreria,  for  emetic 
properties. 

GEORGIA  BAEK,  (Pincknej/a pubens,  Mieh.)  "Found  from 
Now  Kiver,  South  Caixilina,  along  the  seacoast  to  Florida." 
V^icinity  of  Charleston.  Plants  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Pope 
from  Blufton,  8.  C;  abundant  in  Liberty  County,  Ga.;  Jones. 
Fl.  Juno. 

Ell.  Bot.  Mod.  Ifotes,  i,  267;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  1830;  IT.  S. 
Diap.  128;  Frost's  Elema.  Mat.  Med.  519;  Griffith  Med.  Bot. 
366.  It  was  said  by  Micbaux  in  his  N.  Am.  Sylva  to  be  very 
useful  in  intermittent  fever.  Dr.  Law,  of  Georgia,  cured  six 
out  of  seven  cases  with  it.  It  did  not  distress  the  stomach, 
though  to  two  patients  one  ounce  was  given  at  a  dose ;  one 
drachm  is  the  usual  quantity  in  which  it  is  administered.  Dr. 
Farr  detected  a  considerable  amount  oS cinchonine  in  it,  bat  was 
prevented  from  oomjileting  his  examination.  The  attention  of 
those  residing  where  it  may  be  found  is  invited  to  it  as  a  substi- 
tnte  for  quinine.  In  Georgia  a  handful  of  the  bark  is  boiled  in 
a  quart  of  water  till  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  one-half;  the 
infusion  is  given.  The  powdered  bark  may  also  be  given  in 
doses  of  a  drachm. 
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Snrg.  A.  M.  Fannlleroi,  of  Va.,  repoi-ts  in  Confod.  S.  Med.  J. 
for  April  and  Sept.,  1864,  the  results  of  his  experience  with  the 
extract  given  generally  in  six  to  ten  gi-ain  doses  every  second 
hour.  He  concludes  thus:  Prom  a  careful  study  of  the  cases, 
I  believe  "  that  the  extract  has  undoubted  anti-periodic  proper- 
ties, still  it  is  too  slow  in  its  action  to  be  used  i^  a  substitute 
for  quinia.  It  has,  with  one  exception,  always  produced  dia- 
phoroflia.  Its  therapeutical  action  is  principally  that  of  a  tonic, 
and  it  deserves  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  vegetable  tonics. 
From  the  tardiness  of  its  action,  and  its  effect  upoo  the  vascu- 
lar system,  together  with  its  manifest  invigoration  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  I  am  induced  to  tbink  its  energy  as  an  agent  is 
displayed  through  the  organic  nervous  system," 

MITCHELL  A;  PA  RTRIDB-BBEEY,  {Mitchella  repens,  L.) 
Vicinity  of  Chai'leston ;  grows  in  shady  swampy  lands;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's.     Fl.  May. 

Jill.  Bot.  Med,  Kotos,  199.  An  infusion  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  is  used  in  dysuria,  its  diuretic  powers,  however,  not  being 
of  any  importance.  A  decoction  of  this  plant  is  esteemed  a 
good  emetic,  and  has  obtained,  eays  Mills  in  his  Statistics  of  S.  0., 
a  very  general  use.  The  "Cherokee  Doctor"  declares  that  the 
"  decoction  taken  freely  is  an  excellent  article  to  facilitate  child- 
birth. It  should  be  used  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
that  period  I"  The  fruit  is  slightly  acid  and  is  edible.  It  re- 
sembles the  pipsisaewa  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  plant,  being  diuretic,  tonic  and  astringent.     U.  S.  Disp. 

BUTTON-BUSH,  (Gephalanthus  occidentaliB.)  Grows  along 
rivuiets  in  damp  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's;  specimens  from 
Aiken  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  487 ;  Brayton's  View,  62 ;  Mer.  and  de 
L.  Diet,  de  M^d.  ii,  176  ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  376.  The  decoction 
has  been  used  in  palsy.  ElUott  states  that  the  inner  bark  of 
the  root  is  frequently  employed  in  obstinate  coughs.  Merat 
notices  it  as  an  and-venereal.  A  writer  in  the  "Mei-eury" 
Bays :  "  The  root  of  the  buttonwood  or  crane  willow,  a  shrub 
which  is  conspicuous  in  oiir  swamps  in  the  spring,  when  boiled 
with  honey  and  cumfrey,  makes  a  pleasant  syrup,  which  is  the 
most  effective  remedy  known  to  me  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  thought  by  many  intelligent  persoQS  to  be  a  radical  cure  for 
eonsumption!" 
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Psyckotria  lanceolata,  Nutt.,  and  P.  undata,  Jacq.,  both  grow- 
ing in  South  Fla.,  should  be  examined  as  this  genus  is  closely 
allied  with  the  Ipecacuanha,  and  the  S.  American  species  P. 
emetica  are  the  same  as  those  of  Ipecacuanha, 

COFFEE,  {Goffea  AriUca,  L.)    Exotic. 

Should  the  culture  of  coffee  be  attempted  in  the  Southern 
States,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Patent  Office  Reports,  Agri- 
culture, 1858,  p.  313,  for  an  instructive  condensed  report  on  the 
mode  of  cultivation  in  Jamaica,  Central  America  and  other 
countries,  with  the  mode  of  planting,  harvesting,  curing,  etc., 
etc.    See   "Potato,"   "Okra"   and  "Rye"   for   substitutes  for 

RUBIAOBiE.     {The  Madder  Tribe.) 

MADDER,  {Rubia  tinctorium.')     Exotic. 

Any  one  interested  in  ascertaining  what  amount  of  any  plant, 
vegetable  or  agricultural  product  wia  exported  from  or  imported 
into  ihe  United  States,  can  obtain  a  list  of  qaantities  and  value 
in  Patent  Office  Reports,  1858.  It  serves  to  show  the  consump- 
tion of  certain  articles,  the  demand  for  them,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  their  cultivation.  I  find  upon  consulting 
these  tables,  that  madder,  for  example,  waa  imported  to  an 
enormous  amount,  twenty  million  pounds,  for  calico-printing, 
dyeing,  etc  ;  a  plant  which  might  be  cultivated  within  our  lim- 
its. See  method,  Patent  Office  Reports,  1855,  So,  also,  soda, 
barilla,  coffee,  and  numerous  other  articles  which  we  are  or 
were  in  the  habit  of  importing.  We  may  find  among  the  genus 
Galium,  some  plants  yielding  dyes — Galium  trifidum,  L.  and  Im- 
pidulum,  {Rubin  Brownii,  Mx.|1  grows  from  Florida  to  North 
Carolina.  G.  verum,  found  in  England,  contains  so  much  pig- 
ment as  to  have  been  cultivated  in  place  of  madder.  "  Its 
ffowering  tops  boiled  in  alum  dye  a  bright  yellow  color,  its  roots 
yield  a  rod  dye  equal  to  that  of  madder,  and  the  whole  of  the 
plant  when  bruised  has  the  property  of  curdling  milk,  and  is 
sometimes  employed  both  for  coloring  and  flavoring  milk  in- 
tended for  cheeses ;"  hence  called  cheese-rennet.     Rural  Cyc, 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  see  it  stated  by  Purah  that  the 
Indians  use  our  G.  trifidum,  h.  {G.  tinctorium)  for  dyeing  their 
porcupine  quills,  feathers,  leather,  etc.,  of  a  beautiful  red  color. 
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Oldenlandta,  ffoustonia,  Hedyotis. — These  plants,  growing 
abundantly  in  Ihe  Soathern  States,  and  belonging  to  tlie  mad- 
der tribe,  ahould  be  experimented  with  for  tinctorial  purposea. 

CATIINCA  OR  CAINCA,  (Gkioeocca  racemosa,  Jacq.)  South 
I'lorida.     Chap. 

The   C.  raeemosa  of  L.  ia  supposed  to  furnish  the  I'oot  called 
Caiuca  which  was  much  uaed  in  Brazil  aa  a  tonic,  diaretic,  pur-  . 
gacive  and  emetic.     The  bark  yields  cahindc  acid  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  active  principle. 

Dr.  Wood  (U.  S.  Disp,,  12th  Ed.)  niakea  the  following  state- 
ments respecting  the  plant.  In  laoderaLe  dosea  it  gently  ex- 
cites the  circulation,  increases  the  discharge  of  urine  and  pro- 
duces evacuations  from  'he  bowels;  but  is  rather  slow  in  its 
operation.  It  may  be  made  to  act  also  as  a  diaphoretic  by 
keeping  the  akin  warm,  using  warm  drinks  and  counteracting 
its  pnrgative  tendency.  In  some  patients  it  occasions  nausea 
and  griping,  and  in  very  large  doees  always  acts  powerfully 
both  aa  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  bark  of  the  fresh  root 
rubbed  with  water  was  used  in  the  bite  of  serpents — ^given  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  excite  vomiting  and  purging.  Patrick 
Brown,  Dr.  "W,  adds,  speaks  of  the  root  of  C.  racemosa  as  very 
useful  in  obstinate  rheumatism.  The  virtues  of  Oahinca  in 
dropsy  were  made  known  to  the  European  public  in  1826.  A. 
Richard  and  M.  Francois,  of  Paris,  published  accoants  of  it,  the 
latter  considering  it  superior  to  all  others  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy; 
but  this  estimate  has  not  been  austaioed  by  the  experience  of  all 
who  have  used  it.  It  was  employed  in  substance,  decoction,  ex- 
tract and  tincture.  The  powdered  bark  of  the  root  was  given 
as  a  diuretic  and  purgative  in  a  dose  varying  from  a  scruple  to 
a  drachm  ;  but  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  spirituous  extract  was 
preferred.  In  dropsy  Dr.  F.  advised  that  the  full  impression  of 
the  medicine  should  be  produced  at  once,  which  should  be  main- 
tained by  smaller  doses,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  U. 
S,  Disp. 

CAPRIPOLIACB^.     {The  Honeysuckle  Tribe.') 

Independently  of  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  these  planta, 
astringent  and  purgative  properties  are  possessed  by  aome  of 
them. 
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FBVER-EOOT;  WILD  IPECACUANHA;  WILD  COP- 
FEE;  HORSE  GENTIAN,  (Triosteum perfoUatum,  liinn.) 

Bart.  M.  Bot.  i,  59 ;  Barton's  Coliec.  29 ;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notep, 
i,271;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  91;  Raf.  Med.  PI.  i,  59 ;  Griffith 
Med.  Bot.  353.  This  plant  acts  as  agentle  but  certain  cathartic, 
particularly  when  combined  with  calomel,  when  its  operation  is 
almost  as  marked  as  that  of  jalap.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  also 
emetic,  the  leaves  and  etalka  proving  less  powerful.  To  produce 
its  cathartic  effect  Bigelow  finds  a  somewhat  larger  dose  than 
that  of  aloes  or  jalap  necessary,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  age.  Raflnesque  says  the  leaves  are  also  diapho- 
retic ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg  that  the  hard  seeds, 
properly  prepared,  are  a  good  substitute  for  coffee.  Randall,  in 
his  communication  to  the  Linnsean  society,  aaserts  that  water 
extract?  its  virtues  beet;  but  it  ie  now  recommended  to  be 
treated  with  alcohol.  The  decoction  is  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  the  cure  of  fevers;  also  given  hot  in  colds 
and  female  obstructions.  The  dose  as  a  purge  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  of  the  extract,  and  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the 
powdered  root.  Dose  of  the  extract  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
DR.  TINKER'S  WEED,  {Triosteum  angustifolium,  Linn.) 
Grows  in  South  Carolina, 

Griffith  Med.  Bot.  363.  Possesses  properties  similar  to  those 
of  the  T.  perfoUatum. 

WOODBINE,  (Lonicera  sempervirens,  Ait.  and  T,  and  G.  Cap- 
rifolium,  Ell.  Sk.  Grows  in  wet  swamps;  more  abundant  in 
lower  country ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  collected  in  St.  John's. 
PI.  May. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med.  iv,  143.  The  plant  is  not 
much  used  in  medicine.  The  syrup  made  of  the  leaves  is  given 
in  asthma,  and  in  angina  tonsillaris.  The  leaves  and  bark  of 
the  L.  caprifoUum  of  Linn,  are  styptic  and  acrid ;  the  flowers 
diuretic ;  the  latter  in  decoction  calm  the  pain  of  colic  (coliques 
ou  tranchSes)  follpwiog  childbirth. 

BUSH  EONEY-SUOKLE,  (Diervilla  triflda,  Mcench.  and  T. 
and  G.  Diervilla  Canadensis,  Ell.  Sk.  Muhl.  Lonicera  diervilla, 
Linn.)  Grows  in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Fl.  June. 

Dfem.  Elfem.  de  Bot.  iii,  564.  The  leaves  possess  a  narcotic 
principle,  inducing  nausea,  and  arc  recommended  as  a  gargle  in 
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catarrhal  angina.  The  decoction  calms  the  pain  attending  tlie 
disease ;  taken  largely  it  causes  stnpor  and  catalepsy. 
BLACK  HAW,  (^Virburmtm prunifoUum,  li.}  Fruit  edible. 
Dr.  Phares,  of  Newtonia,  Mise.,  calls  attention  in  the  Atlanta 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  (1847)  to  the  medical  properties  of  this 
plant.  He  regards  it  aa  a  nervine,  anli-spasmodio,  astringent, 
diuretic  and  tonie,  and  claims  that  in  the  nervous  disorders  of 
pregnancy  and  uterine  diseases,  it  is  a  valuable  remedial  agent. 
He  says :  "  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  preventing  abortion 
and  miscarriage,  whether  habitualorotherwise;  whether  threat- 
ened from  accidental  cause  Or  criminal  drugging."  The  editor 
of  the  same  journal  adds  hia  testimony  in  favor  of  the  aame 
remedy,  and  details  several  cases  when  threatened  miscarriage 
was  promptly  arrested  by  its  use.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  the  bark,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  pains 
cease;  then  lessen  the  dose  and  lengthen  the  interval  according 
to  circumstances.  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  abortion,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  preventive  three  or  four  times  daily,  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  (Richmond  Med.  J.  Jan.,  1868,  p.  77.)  See 
Samamdis  Virginica,  for  which  the  same  virtues  are  claimed. 
The  Black  Haw  may  probably  contain  viburnic  add,  which  was 
thought  to  be  yielded  by  the  Elder,  which  is  closely  related  to  it. 
ELDER,  (Sambucus  Canadensis,  Linn.)  Grows  abundantly 
along  fences  and  in  rich,  damp  soils;  diffused;  Newbern.  Fl. 
June. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  248 ;  Bell's  Pract,  Diet.  404 ;  Drayton's 
View,  55;  Le  Mat.  Med.  ii,  325;  TJ.  S.  Dlap.  625 ;  Boyle,  Mat. 
Med.  423;  Gullen,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  534;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  deM. 
Mod.  vi,  196;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  354.  "The  loaves  are  fetid, 
emetic  and  a  drastic  purgative;"  the  plant  acting  in  the  same 
■way  as  the  European  species,  the  ;S.  nigra;  the  leaf-buds  also 
operating  as  a  powerful  purgative.  The  bark  yields  valerianic 
acid.  The  juice  of  the  root  has  been  highly  recommended  in 
dropsy  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  sometimes  acting  as  an 
emetic,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoouful,  repeated  every  day  with 
less  frequency  if  it  act  with  violence.  Dr.  Stratton,  of  New 
Jersey,  uses  a  syrup  in  place  of  Sarsaparilla,  made  with  the  juice 
of  the  berries.  New  Jersey  Med.  Rep.,  vii,  466.  U.  S.  Disp. 
The  flowers  are  csmtant  and  sudorific,  and  are  used  in  the  form 
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of  an  ointment  as  a  diaeutient.  The  inner  bark  is  a  hydcagogae 
cathartic  and  emetic,  acting  well  in  dropsy,  and  as  an  aiterative 
in  variona  chronic  diseases.  The  pargation  which  results  from 
its  employment  in  sometimes,  however,  too  severe.  The  berries 
are  diaphoretic  and  aperient,  and  are  used  as  a  remedy  in  rheu- 
matic gout  and  syphilitic  affections.  The  juiee  of  these  diluted 
with  water  furnishes  a  cooling  and  valuable  laxative  drink. 
This  plant  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  domestic  practice  for 
thepurposes  severally  referred  to  above.  A  decoction  madeby 
pouring  boiling  water  over  the  leaves,  flowers  or  berries  of  the 
elder  is  recommended  as  a  wash  for  wounds  to  prevent  injury 
from  flies.  An  ointment  used  for  the  same  purpose  is  prepared 
by  stirring  the  elder  or  mixing  the  juice  into  lard  while  boiling, 
and  straining  through  a  coarse  sieve.    Beeswax  may  be  added. 

Surg.  S,  E,  Chambers  reports  in  the  Confed.  States  Med. 
Journal,  Jan.,  1866,  that  he  Las  used  the  following  ointment 
with  complete  success  in  at  least  one  hundred  cases  of  camp 
itch.  In  ordinary  cases  it  will  cnre  in  one  week.  The  patient 
is  first  made  to  wash  well  with  soap  and  water,  to  dry  the  parts 
aff'ected,  and  then  to  rub  the  ointment  on  the  parts  aflfected 
with  the  band  until  it  is  absorbed.  One  pound  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  elder,  in  two  and  a  half  pints  of  water  is  boiled 
down  to  one  quarter  of  a  pint.  Then  one  pound  of  lard  and 
four  ounces  of  sweet  gum  are  added,  evaporate  the  water  and 
at  the  same  time  skim  whatever  filth  may  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  after  which  set  it  aside  to  cool.  When  thoroughly  cool 
add  two  ounces  of  basilicon  ointment,  three  of  olive  oil  and  half 
an  ounce  of  fiour  of  sulphur.  See,  also,  Phylotacea  decandra, 
Poke.  According  to  Mr.  Cozzens,  the  ripe  berries  afford  a  deli- 
cate test  for  acids  and  alkalies.  The  elder  berry  stewed  with 
copperas,  vinegar  and  alum,  makes,  as  I  have  seen,  an  excellent 
ink  and  a  dye, 

Mecipe  for  Blacking. — Boil  elder  berries  well,  mashing  the 
pulpy  matter.  Then  strain  through  a  colander  and  bottle  for 
use.     The  liquid  sours  somewhat  by  age,  but  retains  its  qualities. 

Another. — Simmer  ripe  elder  berries  over  a  slow  fire  in  an  iron 
kettle  for  one  hour,  and  let  the  mass  cool,  and  you  will  have 
good  blacking.- 

The  juice  may  be  pressed  out  and  put  away  for  use  as  you 
may  need  it,  and  the  pulp  or  mass  may  nlso  be  used. 
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The  leaves  of  the  English  older  {S.  nigra)  are  noxious  to  in- 
Bocts,  moles,  etc.  The  flowers  are  used  in  fomentations  and 
cooling  ointments.  "The  leaves  hoiled  in  lard  make  one  of  the 
most  emollient  and  suppling  unguents  known  to  the  farmer. 
The  flowers  are  used  for  making  a  perfumed,  distilled  water. 
The  berries,  according  to  experiments  of  M,  Wehrle,  of  Vienna, 
produce  a  comparatively  much  larger  quantity  of  spirits  than 
can  he  ohtained  fi-om  the  malt  of  the  hest  wheat.  The  juice  in 
these  experiments  was  expressed  from  the  berries,  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  must  of  grapes,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tilled." Wilson's  Eural  Cye.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  our  species  share  the  above  properties. 
The  following  is  from  the  Lynchburg Eepublican,  1863  r  "Excel- 
lent brandy  is  distilled  from  the  borriee  of  the  common  elder 
bush.  The  sample  shown  us  contains  70  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
which  is  about  30  per  cent,  more  than  is  contained  in  ordinary 
liquor.  The  taste  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  apple  brandy,  which 
it  resembled  so  closely  as  to  be  undistinguishable  except  bj'  a 
good  judge.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  exactly  similar  lo 
that  of  apple  or  peach  brandy." 

COMrOSlT^. 

These  embrace  four  orders,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
bitterness,  which  in  the  different  sections  is  variously  combined. 
In  the  order  Asteeace^  it  assumes  a  particular  character,  being 
united  with  a  resinous  principle  ;  in  the  Ctnaraob^  this  bitter- 
ness depends  upon  the  mixture  of  extractive  with  a  gum,  which 
is  sometimes  yielded  in  great  abundance ;  the  CiiiOHOKAOEiB  are 
characterized  by  a  juice,  which  is  milky,  bitter,  astringent  and 
narcotic. 

Vemonia  angustifolia,  Mx.  Grows  in  the  pine  iands  in  lower 
country ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley.     Fl.  July. 

The  root  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  South  Carolina  as  a  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  serpents.  It  is  also  considered  by  them  to  be 
aphrodisiac. 

WILD  VANILLA,  {Liairis  odoratissima,  Walt.)  St.  John's 
Berkeley,  S.  C;  Wassamasaw  awamp ;  North  Carolina,  near  sea- 
coast,  (Croom.) 

Very  aromatic.  Used  for  scenting  cigars  and  tobacco.  The 
29 
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aroma  is  abundantly  gi pen  out  when  trodden  upon  by  horaea' 
feet. 

The  crystal lizable  odorous  principle  coumann,  found  in  the 
Tonka  bean  and  common  to  the  Trifolium  melilotus,  Anthoxan- 
thum  odoratum,  etc.,  Mr.  Proctor  has  ascertained  to  constitute 
also  the  exudation  upon  the  leaves  of  this  species  of  Liatris. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lippit,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  had  sent  him  speci- 
mens of  it  which  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing woollens  from  moths.  TJ.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Bd.,  and  Am.  J, 
Pharm.,  November,  1869.  The  chemists  now  manufacture 
many  of  the  flavoring  fruit  essences,  vegetable  perfumes,  cou- 
marin,  etc. 

BLAZING-  STAB;  BUTTON  8NAKEE00T;  itATTLE- 
SNAKE'S  MASTER,  {Liatris  squan-ossa,  W.)  Grows  in  pine 
lands;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley;  Eichland  District; 
vicinity  of  Charleston, 

TJ.  S.  Disp.  1273;  Journal  de  Cbim.  Med.  v,  419.  "lis  sont 
U8it6es  centre  la  moreure  des  serpens."  Mer  and  dc  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Mod.  iv,  97.  The  root  is  acrid,  bitterish  pungent,  and  yields 
a  balsamic  substance  in  alcohol. 

Liatris  scariosa,  W.  Grows  in  pine  lands ;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton.    Fl.  July. 

U-  S.  Disp.  1273,  Appendix.  It  is  employed  in  gonorrhea, 
and  as  a  gargle  in  sore  throat.  It  has  a  gi'eat  reputation 
throaghout  the  South  for  the  bite  of  serpents.     Pursh. 

Jjjatris  spicata,  W.  G-rows  in  wet  pine  lands  ;  collected  in 
St.  John's  Berkeley,  Charleston  District ;  vicinity  of  Charleston; 
Newborn.     Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1272.  One  of  the  "  rattlesnake's  masters."  Dr. 
Barton  said  that  all  the  tnberous-rooted  JAiitres  were  active 
plants. 

This  plant,  called  "batton-snakoroot "  by  some,  is  reported  to 
be  a  stimulant,  diuretic  and  expectorant ;  also  possessing  powers 
as  an  anodyne  ;  it  is  eonseciuently  given  as  a  remedy  in  colic, 
the  tincture  or  the  decoction  of  the  root  being  employed — said 
to  resemble  senega  snakeroot,  and  to  excite  a  flow  of  saliva 
when  chewed.  These  plants  are  used  by  the  Thomsonians. 
Eiddel  Syn.     Fl.  West.  States. 

Mikania.    An  infusion  and  tincture  of  a  species  (Giiaeo)grow- 
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ing  in  South  America;  are  much  used  for  the  relief  of  gouty 
paroxyams.     Our  plant  {M.  soandetis)  should  be  examined. 

THOEOUGHVVORT;  BONESET,  {Supatorium  perfoUatum, 
Linn.)  Grows  in  damp  soils ;  diffused  ;  Kichland  District ;  com- 
mon In  low  country.     Fl.  July. 

Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  i,  387,  and  ii,  435 ;  Boll's  Praet. 
Diet.  197;  BU.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii,  303;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and 
Therap.  389 ;  Frost's  Elema.  Mat.  Med.  216  ;  Bberle,  Mat.  Med. 
ii,  216  ;  Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  445 ;  U.  8.  Disp.  319  ;  Bd.  and  Yav. 
Mat.  M4d.  197;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  34;  ThaebeWs  Am.  Disp. 
217  ;  Am.  Med.  Record,  iii,  331 ;  Barton's  Besay  to  Mat.  Med. 
28;  Ball,  and  &ar.  Mat.  Med.  315;  Schcepf,  Mat.  Mod.  121; 
Gnthrie,  in  Annal.  of  Med.  iii,  403;  Anderson's  Inaug.  Thesis, 
Mew  York ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  do  M.  Med.  iii,  177  ;  Coxe,  Am. 
Disp.  271 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  549 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii,  133  ;  Lind. 
Nat.  Sysfc.  Bot.  253. 

A  warm  infusion  of  this  plant  is  emetic,  sudorific  end  diapho- 
retic; employed  cold  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  hot  decoc- 
tion may  be  given  in  the  hot  etagoa  of  fevers  without  esciting 
the  system.  Small  quantities  of  the  cold  infusion,  repeatedly 
given  will,  it  is  said,  purge,  and  are  prescribed  in  constipation. 
The  leaves  and  flowers,  in  powders,  also  purge,  even  in  doses  of 
ten  to  twenty  grains.  The  discharge  of  bile  is  promoted  by  it. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  prescribed  with  advantage  in  rheumatism, 
typhoid  pneumonia,  catarrhs,  dropsy,  and  in  the  influenza  which 
prevailed  at  the  North,  and  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Rush ; 
he  also  ased  it  with  great  success  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1798 ; 
and  Dr.  Chapman  found  it  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in 
the  epidemic  "  break-bone  fever."  Graves,  of  Dublin,  has  made 
much  use  of  it  in  the  ship,  or  typhus  fever.  See  note  to  Graves 
and  Gerhard,  Am.  ed. 

This  plant  is  extensively  employed  among  the  negroes  on  the 
plantations  in  South  Carolina  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  in  colds 
and  fevers,  and  in  the  typhoid  pneumonia  so  prevalent  among 
them.  Id  cases  of  this  disease  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  I  have  fouad  this  and  the  senega  snakeroot 
(JPolygala  senega)  convenient  and  useful  prescriptions ;  the  latter, 
with  tartar  emetic  solution,  to  promote  expectoration  ;  and  the 
former,  with  flaxseed  tea,  as  a  stimulant  diaphoretic,  combining 
them  with  spirits  of  turpentine  when  it  has  assumed  the  typhoid 
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form.  From  its  action  on  tho  cupillaries,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  chronic  entaneous  diseases.  Barton  said  it  Jjoeaeased 
no  power  in  this  respect ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Zolliclfoffer  it 
has  proved  eminently  succeHsfiil  in  tinea  capitis,  given  in  com- 
bination with  cremor  tartar.  See  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  391.  In 
the  Siipplem.  to  tho  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  given  with  benefit  in  asthma.  Echo  du  Monde  Savant,  16  ; 
Janvier,  1845.  The  infusion  of  the  roots  and  leaves  is  naually 
preferred,  of  which  one  to  throe  ounces  may  be  taken  several 
times  a  day ;  of  tho  root,  in  powder,  the  dose  ia  thirty  grains. 
As  an  emetic  and  cathartic  a  strong  decoction  is  used,  made  by 
boiling  an  ounce  of  the  herb  in  three  half  pints  of  water  to  one 
pint;  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  gills  or  more.  Given  hot,  it 
acts  as  a  diaphoretic ;  cold,  aa  a  tonic. 

Thoroughwort  or  boneset  tea  used  hot,  in  tho  cold  stages  of 
malarial  fever,  and  cold  in  the  hot  stages,  is  believed  by  many 
physicians  in  South  Carolina,  who  have  used  it  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  to  be  the  very  best  of  our  indigenous  an ti-perio- 
dics  as  a  substituto  for  quinine.  It  is  thought  to  be  superior  in 
this  respect  to  either  poplar  bark,  {lAnodendron  tulipifera,')  wil- 
low, {Salix,)  or  dogwood.  It  is  also  an  esceilent,  stimulating 
diaphoretic  in  low  fevers.  The  "  Indian  doctors  "  make  a  pill  to 
act  upon  the  liver,  which  they  call  the  "  hepatic  pill,"  by  boiling 
thoroughwort  leaves  until  their  strength  is  extracted,  then 
strain  the  decoction  and  continae  boiling  till  it  becomes  thick — 
an  extract  in  other  words.  It  is  made  up  with  starch  into  pills, 
and  three  are  given  at  a  dose.     See  "  Indian  Guide  to  Health." 

The  extensive  diffusion  of  this  plant,  and  tho  variety  of 
powers  possessed  by  it,  being  a  sudorific  and  anti-poriodic  and  a 
tonic,  makes  it  pecuUarly  valuable  to  tho  people  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  surgeon  of  the  City 
Hospital,  Charleston,  1866-7, 1  have  repeatedly  made  use  of  the 
following  formula,  recommended  by  Gerhard,  in  the  treatment 
of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  always  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults :  Eecipe,  eupatorum  leaves,  one  ounce ;  senega  roots,  two 
drachms  ;  roots  of  sangninaria,  one  drachm,  (or  two  of  the  tinc- 
ture,) infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  a  wineglassfui  every 
three  hours.  This  alono  is  sufflciont  in  most  cases  of  bronchitis. 
In  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  I  usually  associate  with  it  alterative 
doses  of  mercury,  ipecac  and  soda,  with  revulsivew  to  the  skin, 
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and  Dover's  powder  at  night,  using  supportive  treatment  also, 
and  stimuianta  wlien  necesaaiy.  Surgeon  M.  B,  Beck  reports 
in  tlie  Confed.  S.  Med.  J.,  September,  1864,  excellent  eifecta  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  eupatorium  and  serpen- 
taria,  a  half  ounce  of  each  to  a  pint  of  water,  a  wineglassful 
every  throe  or  four  hours,  in  cases  of  typhoid  fover,  a  mild 
mercurial  being  premised. 

The  plants  just  mentioned,  the  blackberry,  chinquapin, 
(.Gastanea)  and  dogwood  to  be  used  as  astringents,  the  gentians, 
pipsissewa,  Sabbatia,  etc.,  as  bitter  tonics,  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  our  soldiers  while  in  camp,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
fulfil  all  the  indications  required  in  most  cases  of  fever,  dysentery, 
diarrhoia,  catarrhs,  etc.  In  the  formation  of  demulcent  driEks, 
as  substitutes  for  flaxseed  and  gum-arabic,  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  the  sassafras,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Bene  {Sesamum)  will 
suffice.  The  Podophyllum  (wild  jalap)  will  supply  the  purga- 
tive ;  therefore,  with  the  possession  of  opium  and  calomel,  the 
surgeon  in  the  field  can  himself  obtain  almost  everything 
desired,  and  with  comparatively  little  aid  from  the  Medical 
Purveyors.  Our  chief  desiderata  were  the  preparations  of  pot- 
ash, viz:  nitrate,  chlorate  and  bicarbonate,  and  sup.  carb.  of 
soda.     We  may  procure  soda  from  our  Salsola  kali. 

The  winter-green  {Ghimaphila- uwAellata)  is  both  tonic  and 
diuretic,  and  rciay  be  given  with  advantage  in  dropsy.  la  ex- 
amining (1862)  the  excrescences  produced  hy  an  insect  on 
nearly  all  the  leaves  of  the  cotton-wood  tree  (Populus  hete- 
TOphylla,  L.)  I  find  them  possessed  of  an  intensely  bitter  prin- 
ciple, which  may  be  made  useful  as  a  tonic  given  in  spirits. 
The  cinquefoil  (Potentilla)  is  mucilaginous,  and  I  am  informed 
that  in  Sumter  District,  S,  C,  it  is  used  with  great  advantage 
as  a  remedy  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  chronic  colds,  etc, 

POEPLE  THOROUGH WOET ;  GRAVEL  EOOT,  (Supa- 
torium  purpureum,  h.)  I  have  a  specimen  from  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict from  Mr.  Keed  ;  Eichland  District ;  collected  in  St.  John's, 
Charleston  District ;  grows  in  damp  or  inundated  soils  ;  vicinity 
of  Charleston.     Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  319 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  177.  It 
is  said  to  operate  as  a  diuretic;  and  it  is  one  of  the  popular 
remedies  for  calculus,  probably  possessing  properties  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  Eup.  perf. 
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WILD  HOR'EHOUND,  (Eupatonum  teucrifolium,  W.  and  T. 
and  G-.  Bu^patoriura  verbenwfolimn,  Ell.  8k.)  Grows  in  damp 
soils;  collected  in  St.  John's.     Fl.  August. 

Michanx,  Flora  Amer.  ii,  98 ;  U.  8.  Disp.  319.  Thin  is  tonic, 
diaphoretic,  diuretic  and  aperient.  A  popular  remedy  in  inter- 
mittents,  and  in  fevera  and  colds.  See  observations  of  Dr.  Geo. 
Jones,  of  Georgia.  It  may  be  substituted  in  some  cases  for  the 
Bup.  perfol.  Dr.  Jos.  Jones  speaks  of  this  as  E,  rotundifoUum. 
See  S.  M.  and  S.  Jour.,  October,  1861. 

Ewpatorium  rotundifoUum,  L.  Grows  in  dry  pine  barrens; 
collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley ;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Eich- 
land  District.     FL  July  and  August. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  177 ;  Journal  Gen.  de 
Med.  xxxvi.  111.  The  infusion  is  said  to  be  nsoful  in  c^oosamp- 
tion.    See  Dr.  Mitchell's  letter. 

Dr.  Job.  Jonos,  Ga.,  has  employed  this  by  itself  and  with  dog- 
wood bark,  with  "very  good  success"  in  intermittent  fevers. 
S.  M.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  October,  1861. 

DOGFBNNEL,  {Eupatorium  fceniculaceum,  Willd.)  Dr.  M. 
Moore,  of  Statesburg,  informs  me  that  the  fresh  juice  of  the 
dogfcnnel  will  relieve  pain  caused  by  the  bites  of  spiders  and 
insects.  The  leaves  may  be  beaten  in  a  cloth  and  the  juice 
expressed.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  presence  of  this 
plant  indicates  the  existence  of  the  cause  of  malarial  fevera. 
It  is  used  to  keep  off  insects  and  bugs  by  strewing  on  the  floors 
of  cellars  and  dairies. 

This  plant  is  said  to  tan  leather  in  an  extraordinarily  short 
space  of  time,  by  a  process  which  attracted  much  attention 
during  the  fall  of  1861.  Strange  that  in  my  examination  of 
this  plant,  with  that  of  others,  I  found  that  it  contained  scarcely 
a  trace  of  tannin.  But  the  common  name  of  dogfennel  has 
been  applied  to  the  ox-oyod  daisy,  {^Leitcanthemuw,  vvlgafe, 
Lam.,)  and  to  the  wild  chamomile,  (Maruta  cotula,)  or  stinking 
Mayweed, 

The  Tallahassee  Floridian  (1861)  says : 

"  Eeatker  tanned  by  the  new  process. — We  have  seen  a  specimen 
of  kip  leather  said  to  be  tanned  by  Isaac  Biorficld,  of  New- 
berry, S.  C,  in  twenty  days,  with  his  dogfennel  preparation. 
The  sample  was  soft  and  pliable,  and  had  ail  the  appearance  of 
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being  equal  to  the  best  French  leather.  We  understand  that 
our  ehoomakora  so  pronounce  it. 

"Everybody  knows  what  dogfennel  is,  and  wili  bo  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  of  some  account  after  all.  The  weed  grows  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection  in  all  parts  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Bierfield  says  that  now  is  the  time  to  gather  it,  and  that  it 
should  be  put  under  shelter.  Planters  wonld  do  well  to  lay  by 
a  goodly  portion  of  it,  as  it  may  prove  highly  valuable  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  leather." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure,  by  application  made  to  Mr. 
Bierfield,  any  specimens  of  the  plant  he  uses.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  (1867)  that  my  estimate  of  the  want  of  value  in  this 
plant,  based  purely  npon  a  scientific  examination  of  it,  has  been 
amply  confirmed  and  that  it  never  was  of  any  real  utility. 
The  .dogfennel  was  only  used  as  an  aid,  and  Mr.  J.  Commina 
who  tested  it  alone,  found  it  useless.  It  may  assist  in  opening 
.  the  pores  of  the  akin. 

MOUSE-EAR,  (Aster  tortifoKus,  Mx.)  Vicinity  of  Charleston ; 
grows  in  dry  pine  barrens  ;  collected  in  St.  John's. 

This  plant  has  some  reputation  in  domestic  practice  in  South 
Carolina  as  a  diuretic.  I  have  noticed  the  summit  generally 
covered  with  little  insects. 

Aster  cordifoUus.    Grows  in  rich  lands.     Fl.  August, 

Griffith  Med.  Bot.  387.  This  and  A.  puniceus  possess  anti- 
spasmodic properties.  A  small  species  (DiphpappuE  Unarifolius, 
Hooker,  Aster,  Ell.  Sk.)  grows  in  pine  barrens,  St,  John's 
Berkeley,  S.  C,  the  leaves  of  which  contain  an  unusual  amount 
of  silica;  they  are  employed  to  polish  horna,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sand-paper. 

COLT'S-TAIL;  FLEA-BANE, (JSVij^eron  Canadense,Ij.')  Com- 
mon  in  damp,  sandy  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley; 
vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Richland;  Newborn.     PI.  July. 

Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  447 ;  Matson's  Vcg.  Prae.  368 ;  XJ.  S.  Disp. 
316  ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  do  M.  Med.  iii,  140 ;  Journal  de  Bot. 
448;  ot  des  Pharm.  214;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  268;  Griffith  Med. 
Bot.  395;  Dem.  B16m.  de  Bot.  200;  Eaf,  Med.  PI. 

This  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  diuretic  and  astringent,  employed 
with  marked  success  in  dropsy  and  diarrhcea;  it  is  much  used 
by  the  vegetable  practitioners  in  the  latter  disease  ;  they  give  a 
tea  cupful  of  the  infusion  of  the  herb  in  hot  water  every  two 
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hoars;  when  chewed  it  relieves  cholera  morbus.  Dr.  Depuz 
found  it  useful  in  these  diseases.  See  his  observations  quoted 
in  the  XT.  S.  Disp.  316.  He  found  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  vola- 
tile oil  among  its  constituents,  from  whence  its  henefleial  action 
in  the  diseases  specified  may  be  infen^ed.  An  infusion  of  the 
powdered  flowers  is  anti-spasmodic,  and  is  enaployed  in  hysteri- 
cal and  nervons  affections.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  plant 
possesses  extraordinary  styptic  properties.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  thirty  grains  to  one  drachm. 

In    the   Am.   Journal  M.  Sc,    1866,    I    fmd    the    following, 
signed  J.  S.  P.: 

A  New  Bemedy  in  Gonorrhaa. — In  July,  1859,  while  narrowly 
observing  the  effects  of  oil  of  erigeron  administered  in  a  fearful 
hiomoptysis,  I  was  led  to  suspect  that  it  would  prove  a  useful 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhcea.  Acting  upon  this  pre- 
sumption, I  immediately  commenced  giving  it  to  a  patient  then 
under  my  care,  in  whose  case  all  the  vaunted  specifics  had 
most  signally  failed.  He  improved  at  once,  and  was  speedily 
cared.  Since  that  date  I  have  prescribed  it  in  about  fifty  cased, 
with  unvaiying  success.  It  arrests  the  discharge  in  about 
seventy-two  hours,  and  effects  a  cure  in  from  six  to  eight  days. 
I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  specific  in  all  cases,  but  design 
merely  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  as  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  medicine  in  this  disease.  When,  in  recent  cases, 
the  urethral  inflammation  is  severe,  my  plan  is  to  precede  the 
remedy  with  a  full  dose  of  some  active  hydragogue.  A  formula 
is:  R. — ^Pulv.  sennas  scruples  ij ;  puiv.  jalap,  scruples  j.,  palv. 
aromatici  grs,  x.  m.  Add  a  gill  of  boiling  water  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and,  when  siifiiciently  cool,  agitate  and 
swallow  at  a  dose.  As  soon  as  this  operates,  give  ten  drops  of 
the  oil  on  sugar,  and  three  hours  later  a  full  dose  of  epts.  ether, 
nit.  in  infus.  althea,  and  so  on  evei-y  three  hours  alternately 
until  the  urethral  irritation  is  allayed.  Then  leave  off  the 
latter,  and  continue  the  oil  until  the  cure  is  complete.  If  the 
case  is  not  recent,  or  there  is  bat  little  urethral  irritation,  the 
oil  aione  is  suflciont.  I  have  used  it  also  in  combination  with 
copaba  and  other  articles,  and  found  such  preparations  to 
answer  a  good  purpose,  but  no  better  than  the  oil  atone. 
The  oil  which  I  use  is  reputed  to  be  that  of  the  Erigeron 
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Ganadense;   but  I  presume  that  from  tho 
equal,  if  not  superior,  for  ttiis  purpose. 

The  oil  of  Flea-bane,  reported  by  J>l:  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  having  been  used  by  Hr.  Bourvonville  and  himself  in  doses  of 
five  drops  every  two  hours,  with  great  success  in  uterine  hemorr- 
hage, (Trans.  Coll.  Phys.  N^.  S.  ii,  330,)  Dr.  Wood  says  must 
have  beenthat  obtained  from  J^.CVinaiieiise;  TJ.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 
FUOST-EOOT,  {Erigeron  Fhiladelpkicum,  L.  Non.  Ell.)  Com- 
mon in  pastures ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston.     PI.  May. 

Lind.  Nat.  Sjst.  Bot.  253;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  537;  Boyle, 
Mat.  Med.  447 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  i,  234 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  317.  It  is 
diuretic,  without  being  offensive  to  the  stomach.  Fr.  Eletne.  81. 
In  great  repute  as  a  remedy  in  calculus  and  in  nephritic  dis- 
eases. It  was  a  favorite  prescription  in  Philadelphia  in  dropsy, 
and  Dr.  Wietar  recommends  it  in  hydrothorax  complicated  with 
gout.  Dr.  F.  L.  John,  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  from  forty-flve 
pounds  of  the  herb  only  half  a  drachm  of  the  oil,  XJ.  S.  Disp., 
12th  Ed.  The  plant  is  officinal.  One  ounce  of  tho  plant  to  be 
adminiettirod  in  infusion  or  decoction  of  one  pint  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Erigeron  strigosvm,  Muhl.  Grows  in  sandj' soils ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston, 

Griffith  Med.  Bot.  396.  It  is  similar  in  properties  to  the  E. 
annuvm,  a  favorite  diuretic  in  the  dysurla  of  children — -used  by 
Phyeick  and  Dewees  in  painful  micturition  dependent  on  neph- 
ritis. This  also  yields  a  styptic  oil  similar  to  that  afforded  by 
the  E.  Ganadense. 

Eriger'on  pusUum.     Grows  in  pastures   and  cultivated  soils; 
collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley.    ¥\.  June. 
V.  S.  Disp.  316. 

SNEEZE-WOET  ;  SWAMP  SUN-FLOWEE,  (HeUnium 
autumnale,  L.)     Fla.  and  northward. 

It  possesses  a  bitter,  pungent  or  acrid  taste.  It  appears  to 
be  tonic  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  also  powerfully  errhine.  Clay- 
ton and  Schcepf  have  noticed  it  as  useful  in  intermittent,  but  it 
is  principally  known  lor  its  power  to  produce  running  from  the 
nose,  the  whole  plant  acting  thus,  but  principally  the  flowers 
and  the  central  florets.  IJafincsque  states  that  Dr.  Barton  con- 
sidered it  a  highly  useful  substitute  for  the  more  acrid  articles 
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of  this  class,  though  it  is  not  equal  in  power  to  the  wild  ginger, 
{Asarum,)  or  the  brown  powder  of  the  leaves  of  the  Kalmia. 
Griffith ;  Barton  Flo.  Am.  Sept. 

G-OLDEN-ROD,  (Solidago  odora,  Ait.)  Gfrows  in  rich  soils, 
among  the  mountains,  and  in  the  upper  districts,  according  to 
Ell.  Collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley  also;  Newbern ;  Pla. 
PI.  October. 

Mfer.  and  deL.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  437;  U.  S.  Disp.  679;  Big. 
Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  189.  Ab  aromatic,  moderately  stimulant,  and 
like  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  diaphoretic  in  warm 
infasion.  It  is  used  to  allay  pain  from  flatulence,  lessen  nausea, 
and  cover  the  taste  or  connect  the  operation  of  iiTitating  or  un- 
pleasant medicines.  Merat  states  that  the  infusion  is  also  em- 
ployed as  an  astringent  in  dyseiiterj',  and  in  ulceration  of  the 
intestines.  Journal  Gen.  de  M&d.  xxxvi,  3.  "When  the  leaves 
are  snbjected  to  distillation  a  very  aromatic,  volatile  oil  collects, 
and  an  essence  may  be  made  by  dissolving  this  in  proof  spirits. 
This  will  also  stop  vomiting  and  correct  the  taste  of  medicines, 
even  laudanum  and  castor  oil ;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  397,  observes 
that  it  is  valuable  in  allaying  the  pain  from  headache,  externally 
applied.  It  is  much  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  Rigelow 
thinks  it  will  entirely  supplant  more  expensive  articlea.  Ac- 
cording to  Pursh,  the  dried  flowers  arc  a  pleasant  and  whole- 
some substitute  for  tea. 

CANADA  GOLDEN-ROD,  (SoKdago  Canadensis,  L.  SoUdago 
procera.  Ell.)  Margin  of  fields.  Used  in  Canada  as  a  most 
valuable  dye. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  English  species  are  used  for 
making  a  yellow  dye  ;  said  to  be  as  good  as  woad.  Bng.  Flora, 
V,  iii,  Parm.  Enej'c.  Its  stalks  are  numerous,  straight,  and  grow 
almost  five  feet  in  height;  they  afford  very  strong  fibres  if 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  hemp, 

NAEEOW  LEAP  GOLDEN-ROD,  (SoKdago  sempervirens,  L.) 
Grows  in  wet  lands  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  September, 

Mer.  and  do  L.  Diet,  de  M,  M6d,  vi,  437.  Very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  wounds. 

ELECAMPANE;  HOI^EHEAL;  SCABWORT,  {Inula  he- 
leniunt.')    Mountains  of  North  Cai-olina.    Chap.     Inti'oduced. 

Inuline,  a  vegetable  substance  of  closely  kindred  nature  to 
starch  and  dextrine,  was    discovered   by  Hose  in  Elecampane, 
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and  takes  its  name  from  the  old  botanical  designation  of  that 
plant,  (I.-hdenium.)  It  is  apontaneonsly  deposited  from  a  de- 
coction of  the  roots  of  Elecampane,  and  it  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  tubes,  both  of  the  dahlia  and 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  It  is  a  white  powder,  and  consists 
hy  analysis  of  Payen  of  46.6  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6,1  of  hydrogen 
and  49.3  of  oxygen.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  being  distinct 
from  both  gum  and  starch  by  its  insolubility  in  cold  water. 
But  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  three  hundred  and  seven 
degrees,  it  completely  melts,  aec[uircs  new  pi-operties,  and  be- 
comes soluble  both  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  Boussinganit 
showed  that  it  is  not  colored  by  iodine,  while  acetic  acid,  which 
is  without  action  on  starch,  produces  with  inuline  precisely  the 
same  effects  as  the  sulphuric  and  other  acids;  finally,  diastase, 
whose  reaction  upon  starch  is  so  peculiar,  so  prompt  and  so 
powerful,  does  not  cause  any  change  in  inuline.  It  ia,  there- 
fore, easy  to  separate  these  two  substances  when  they  are 
mingled,  by  heating  the  mixture'either  with  acetic  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  inuline,  or  with  diastase,  which  dissolves  the  starch. 
I  insert  the  above  from  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc.  and  Boassingault'a 
treatise,  on  account  of  the  interesting  nature  of  the  product. 
See,  also,  works  on  chemistry.  The  roots  should  be  dug  in 
autumn,  and  in  the  second  year  of  their  growth,  as  when  older 
they  are  apt  to  be  stringy  and  woody.  The  dried  root  has  a 
very  peculiar  and  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  slightly  camphor- 
oua.  The  taste  at  first  is  glutinous  and  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  rancid  aoap  ;  upon  chewing  it  becomes  warm,  aromatic 
and  bitter.  In  its  medicinal  properties,  elecampane  is  tonic  and 
gently  stimulant  and  resembles  calamua.  By  the  ancients  used 
in  diseases  of  femalea;  in  the  United  States  mostly  confined  to 
diseases  of  the  lunga.  It  haa  also  been  extolled  when  applied 
externally  for  the  cure  of  itch,  tetter  and  other  disoaacs  of  the 
skin.  Farmer's  Encyc.  Doae  of  the  powder  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm,  of  the  decoction  one  to  two  ounces. 

8BA  MYETLB;  CONSUMrTION  WEED,  {Baccliaris  ha- 
limifolia,  L.)  Grows  along  the  seacoast ;  collected  it  St.  John's, 
where  it  is  found  in  abundance ;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  B"ew- 
'  hern.     PI.  October. 

Shec.  Flora.  Carol.  256,  This  plant  is  of  undoubted  value, 
and  of  very  general  use  in  popular  practice  in  South  Carolina, 
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as  a  palliative  and  demuleent  in  consumption  and  cough ;  I  have 
frequently  seen  it  used  with  advantage,  and  have  often  heard 
those  employing  it  confess  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  A  strong 
decoction  of  the  root  may  be  drank  several  times  a  day.  It  is 
slightly  bitter  and  mucilaginous  to  the  taste.  No  analysis  has 
yet  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Shecut  states  that  the 
"  bark  is  said  to  esude  a  gum  so  much  resembling  honey  as  to 
attract  bees  in  great  numbers,"  This,  like  many  others  of  our 
indigenous  plants  possessed  of  unequivocal  .utility,  is  unnoticed 
in  the  dispensatories  and  other  works, 

BLACK-ROOT,  {Pterocaulon  pycnostachyum.)  Gfrowa  abun- 
dantly in  dry  pine  barrens ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley.  Fl. 
July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii,  324.  Much  use  is  made  of  this  plant 
in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  as  an  alterative ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  poa- 
aessed  of  decided  value.  It  is  well  known  aa  tlio  black-root  of 
the  negroes.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  given  several  times  a 
day. 

ROSIN  WEED,  (Silphium  laciniatum,  L.  Qummiferum,  Ell.) 
Prairies  of  Ata.;  said  to  grow  in  Fia. 

From  Dr.  H.  D.  Garrison's  paper  in  tbe  Eclectic  Med,  Review, 
wo  learn  that  this  plant  is  brought  forward  as  a  new  remedy  in 
asthma.  It  had  been  used  for  the  heaves  or  asthma  in  horses, 
(see  the  Am.  Horse  and  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dr.  J,  H,  Dodd.) 
Asthma  or  heaves  in  horses  is  said  not  to  exist  in  the  prairies 
whore  this  plant  grows.  Dr.  King,  in  the  Am.  Disp,  p,  871, 
ascribes  to  the  S  perfoliatutn,  L.,  which  grows  in  Ga,,  tonic, 
diaphoretic  and  alterative  properties,  and  alludes  to  its  success- 
ful employment  in  enlarged  spleen,  iivor  complaint,  miasmatic 
fevers,  etc.  He  recommends  both  species  in  "  dry  obstinate 
coughs,"  The  rosin  weed,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  polar 
or  compass  plant,  because  its  leaves  are  said  to  point  north  and 
south,  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diuretic.  An  alcoholic  fluid 
extract  is  recommended  in.  dosee  of  twenty  to  forty  drops.  The 
dose  for  a  horse  is  two  fluid  ounces  morning  and  evening.  (Til- 
don's  Journ.  Mat.  Med.  Nov.,  1867.) 

BURR ;  BURDOCK,  {XantMum  strumariuin,  L.)  Grows 
abundantly  in  cultivated  lands ;  collected  in  St,  John's  Berkeley; 
vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Richland,     Fl,  August, 

Mei-.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de   M.  Med.  vi,  970;  Dioscorides,  lib,  iv, 
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133.  It  has  been  used  in  scrofula.  The  only  worba  in  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  any  account  of  it  are  the  Dem.  filem.  de 
Bot.  iii,  91,  where  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  astringent,  the  seeds 
diuretic,  and  the  expressed  juice  used  in  affections  of  the  blad- 
der, and  as  an  auxiliacy  reinedy  in  the  treatment  of  ring-worm ; 
also  in  Linnfflus,  Vegetable  Mat.  Med.  172,  according  to  which 
it  is  found  beueficial  in  herpes  and  in  erysipelas ;  hence,  we  may 
infer  that  it  has  at  any  rate  some  power  as  an  alterative.  Its 
leaves  afford  a  yellow  dye.  No  nse  is  made  of  it  in  the  South, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  The  plant  is  considered  a  nuisance 
by  farmers,  as  the  burrs  get  entangled  in  the  wool  of  sheep, 
ftNsm  which  they  are  with  difficulty  removed. 

Verbesijia  Virginica,  Linn.  Grows  along  fences ;  collected  in 
St.  John's ;  Eichland  District.     Fl.  July. 

Griffith  Med.  Bot.  380.  The  root,  in  decoction,  is  said  to  be  a 
powerful  sudorific. 

SPANISH  NERDLBS,  (Bidens  bipinnata,  L.)  Common.  The 
roots  and  seeds,  as  well  as  those  of  other  species  of  the  same 
genoSj  have  a  popular  reputation  as  emmenagogues,  and  are 
given  by  the  "Eclectics,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  in  laryngial  and 
bronchia!  diseases  as  expectorants.     U.  S.  Disp. 

BAG-WEED,  {Ambrosia  Artemisiwfolia,  W.)  Grows  in  culti- 
vated lands  and  paatnroa ;  eolleeted  in  St.  John's. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M6d.  i,  227.  The  plant  is  used  in 
fevers  in  Maryland  as  a  substitute  for  quinine;  a  tincture  is 
made,  or  the  juice  is  given  with  whiskey.  It  ia  very  bitter 
and  is  thought  to  be  useful.  It  is  also  used  by  aomo  as  a  styp- 
tic, as  I  am  informed. 

Ambrosia  trifida,  Linn, 

Griffith  Med.  Bot.  387.  A  plant  has  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Bobertson,  (Am.  Journal  Med.  Sei.  xii,  383,  new  series,)  which 
appears  to  be  this,  which  is  bigblj'  beneficial  in  arresting  ex- 
cessive salivation. 

Parthenium  integrifolium,  L.  Dry  soils  among  Mts.  Ala.  and 
northward.     Chap. 

Eecommended  by  Dr.  Mason  Houlton  as  a  powerful  anti-pe- 
riodic. The  flowering  tops,  which  have  an  intensely  bitter 
taste  are  the  parts  used,  and  two  ounces  of  them  in  the  dried 
state,  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  are  thought  by  Dr.  Houlton 
to  be  equivalent  to  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Thirty, 
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successive  oasea  of  penodic  fever  wore  cured  by  thie  remedy 
without  any  uuploaaaut  effect  upon  tlie  nervous  syatem.  Mod. 
Exam.  N.  S.  ix,  719;  frona  Memphis  Med.  Eecord,  and  Pharm. 
J.  xii,  603;  from  N.  Y.  J.  Pharm.;  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

Eclipta  erecta,  Linn.  T.  and  Gray.  Eclipta  procumbens,  Ell. 
8k.  Collected  in  St.  John's;  dry  soils;  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
PI.  July. 

Griffith  Med.  Bot.  387.     It  is  said  to  stain  the  hair  black. 

JERUSALEM  AETICIIOKB,  (Kdianthus  tuberosus.)  Cul- 
tivated at  the  South. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplera.  1846,  p.  351.  The 
root  washed  in  water  and  given  to  animals,  will,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce meteorism,  (" meteoriaations  mortelles.")  Nouv.  Eiblioth, 
Med.  viii,  426. 

In  Patent  OfBee  Reports,  p.  578,  1848,  a  paper  on  the  culture 
of  the  artichoke,  translated  from  the  French,  is  published.  This 
contains  a  full  description  of  its  various  uses  as  an  article  of 
food,  etc.     I  will  enumerate  some  of  them  : 

Tbe  tubers  aro  regarded  in  Alsatia  and  near  Strasbnrg,  as 
an  excellent  nutriment  for  milch  cows;  equally  good  food  for 
horses,  which  are  thus  kept  in  a  good  condition  and  sustain  hard 
labor.  With  the  addition  of  salt,  they  are  also  useful  in  feeding 
sheep.  The  tubers  compare  verj'  well  with  the  potato  in  the 
amount  of  dry  matter  they  contain,  and  its  relative  value  as  a 
root-plant  used  for  fodder  is  maintained.  "  The  stalks  are  of 
nearly  as  great  use  as  the  tubers;  and  here  is  the  advantage 
which  it  has  over  the  potato."  Even  if  the  stalk  is  ent  early 
in  September,  which  diminishes  the  size  of  tbe  tubers,  it  is 
compensated  for  by  the  supply  of  green  food  at  that  early 
period.  According  to  Schwertz's  experiments,  one  hundred 
kilogrammes  of  the  green  stalks  equal,  as  regards  nntritioiis 
qualities,  31,250  kilogrammes  of  our  hay.  The  stalks  of  the 
artichoke  can  be  employed  even  should  they  be  allowed  to 
remain  til!  the  tubers  are  ripe,  when  they  are  readily  eaten  by 
all  domestic  animals.  "Finally,  the  stalks  of  artichokes  have 
£or  fuel  a  value  which  no  other  product  of  field  culture  has. 
To  prepare  them  for  use,  they  are  cut  iu  two  and  made  into 
faggots.  This  fuel  is  especially  adapted  for  heating  ovens  or 
furnaces." 

It  bears  a  groat  amount  of  cold.     It  can  bo  left  in  the  ground 
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all  winter,  and  does  not  easily  suffer  from  heat.  Ifc  is  well 
adapted  even  to  dry  and  poor  soils.  The  article  whicli  I  con- 
dense contains  full  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  planting, 
gathering,  etc.  "  Kade,  an  Alsatian,  saw  the  same  soil  pi-oduee 
every  year  for  thirty  years  a  tolerable  crop  of  stalks  and  tubers 
of  this  plant,  though  it  had  not  for  a  lon^  time  received  either 
culture  or  manure."  Early  in  April  is  the  best  time  to  plant, 
but  even  in  winter  they  can  be  put  in  the  ground.  Withered 
tubers  may  be  used  as  seed  if  soaked;  but  planting  of  pieces  or 
cuttings  has  not  the  same  enecesB  as  with  the  potato.  Unless 
the  season  is  too  moist  the  tubers  may  bo  left  in  the  ground  all 
winter.  To  preserve  them  when  gathered  "it  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  heap  and  cover  them  with  earth,  for  they  are  not  af- 
fected by  cold  unless  when  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  stalks 
intended  to  serve  as  fodd-er  in  place  of  hay  are  cut  with  a  sickle, 
and  carefully  dried  by  leaning  them  up  in  heaps."  M.  Vilnaerne, 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Lyons,  remarks  that  the  arti- 
choke was  known  as  an  escvtlent  plant  by  the  Eomans,  but  neg- 
-  lected  in  the  dark  ages,  till  it  again  came  into  notice  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Almost  all  parts  of  this  plant,  he  says,  may  bo 
rendered  useful.  The  leaves  yield  an  extract  which  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  quinine.  Tho  leaves  themselves  may  be  cooked  and 
eaten  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  or  used  as  fodder  mixed  with 
certain  grasses.  They  may  be  substituted  for  hops  in  making 
beer,  and  they  contain  a  great  proportion  of  potash. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
starch.  It  is  used  for  making  pickles,  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  gives  less  trouble  than  almost  any  other 
plant,  reproduces  with  scarcely  any  attention,  and  is  a  most 
valuable  food  for  cattle,  hogs,  etc.  See  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Aria, 
Manufactures,  etc.;  ThaSr's  Science  of  Agriculture. 

Among  our  best  plants  which  may  be  cultivated  for  Starch  may 
be  mentioned  the  potato,  wheat,  rice,  arrowroot,  (Maranta  arun- 
dinacea,')  corn,  etc.  For  methods,  see  Ure,  and  domestic  receipt 
books. 
STJNFLOWEB,  (Kelmnthus  ajinuus  )  Cult. 
Evaporation  takes  place  in  plants  to  an  inconceivable  degree 
under  certain  circumstances  It  m  known  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Hales  that  a  sunflwwei  plant  will  lose  as  much  as  one 
pound  fourteen  ounces  by  perspiration  in  twelve  hours.  "  Taking 
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all  things  into  aeeonnt,  a  aunflowor  porspiros  scvontocn  times 
more  than  a  man." 

The  French  make  a  moxa  out  of  the  pith  of  the  sanflower. 
The  English  use  for  this  purpose  cotton  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
saltpetre. 

Commander  Maury  recommended  the  sunflower  to  be  planted 
around  exposed  residences,  as  a  barrier  against  malaria. 

The  seeds  are  used  for  fattening  poultry,  as  they  are  highly 
nutritious.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  seed  of  the  sunflower 
are  said  to  yield  forty  pounds  of  oil.  The  refuse  after  expres- 
sion furnishes  exoelient  food  for  cattle.  "Prom  the  loaves  of 
the  plant  cigars  are  manufactured,  of  singular  pectoral  quali- 
ties,    The  stalk  affords  a  superior  alkali," 

The  following  I  extract  from  the  Farmer's  Eneyclopcedia : 

"  An  acre  of  land  will  contain  twenty-flve  thourand  sunflower 
plants,  twelve  inches  distant  from  each,  other.  The  produce 
will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  hut  the  average  has  been  found  to  be  fifty  bushels  of  the 
seed  per  acre,  which  will  yield  fifty  gallons  of  oil.  The  oil  is 
excellent  for  table  use,  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  the  manafac- 
ture  of  soaps.  The  marc,  or  refuse  of  the  seeds  after  the  oil 
has  been  expressed,  made  into  cake,  will  produce  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  stalks  when  burnt  for  alkali  will  give  ten 
per  cent,  of  potassa.  The  green  leaves  of  the  sunflower  when 
dried  and  burnt  to  powder  make  an  excellent  fodder  for  milch 
.  cows,  mixed  with  bran.  From  the  ease  with  which  sunflowers 
are  produced  in  gardens,  (for  they  seem  to  flourish  in  any  soil, 
and  to  require  no  particular  care,)  we  may  safely  say  that  an 
acre  of  land  will  yield  a  considerable  return.  Poultry  are  very 
fond  of  the  seeds," 

The  following  appeared  in  the  "Atlanta  Commonwealth," 
1862: 

"Sunflower  seed  and  groundnut  oil. — The  fact  has  been  known 
for  some  time  that  the  crop  of  linseed  oil  was  short,  and  that 
there  would,  in  consequence,  be  a  great  scarcity  of  linseed  oil. 
Very  naturally  those  interested  began  to  look  around  for  a  sub- 
stitute, and  the  oils  of  cotton  seed,  sunflowers  and  peanuts  have 
been  favorably  mentioned.  How  far  either  will  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute we  do  not  know;  but  cerlainly  the  oil  extracted  from 
some  one  or  all  of  them  might  subserve  some  useful  end. 
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"  Somo  yoara  ago  the  cultivation  of  tbe  sunflower  was  strongly 
urged  in  an  agricultural  periodical  for  vstrioua  useful  purposes  ; 
first,  for  a  face  pasture;  secondly,  the  seeds  were  good  for 
poultry,  or  the  manufacture  of  oil ;  and  then,  after  the  oil  was 
expressed,  to  be  compressed  into  oil-cake  for  cow-food  and  fat- 
tening hogs ;  the  leaves  for  fodder  and  the  stalk  for  wrapping 
paper.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  countiy,  these  sugges- 
tions may  not  bo  without  value. 

'.'The  manufacture  of  oil  from  cotton  seed,  we  believe,  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  expressed 
seed  made  into  oil-cake  for  cow-food.  We  see  no  reason  why 
this  oiE  should  not  be  made  in  any  desirable  quantity  and  with 
great  profit,  as  well  as  servo  moat  of  the  purposes  for  which 
oil  is  used." 

AniJiemis.    See  Maruta. 

WILD'  CHAMOMILE  ;  MAY- WEED,  {Maruta  cotula,  D.  C, 
T.  and  G-.  Anthemis,  L.  and  Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  in  dry  soils ;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Newbern.  Fl. 
July. 

Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i,  741 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i, 
741 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  263;  U.  S.  Disp.  278  ;  Sheo.  Flora 
Carol.  171  ;  G-rifath  Med.  Bot.  398.  A  tonic,  diaphoretic  and 
emetic ;  resembling  chamomile  in  its  effects,  to  which  it  is  fully 
equal,  but  more  nauseous.  It  is  one  of  onr  most  useful  domestic 
remedies,  and  is  given  in  numerous  diseaacs.  It  is  also  pos- 
sessed of  some  power  as  an  anti-spaemodic.  A  decoction  acts 
as  a  sudorific  and  anodyne,  and  is  given  in  colds  and  hysterical 
attacks.  By  Warner's  analysis  (Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1858,  390}  it 
contains  oxalic  and  valerianic  acid.  Merat  mentions  it  as  a 
snbstitute  for  assaftetida,  that  it  is  employed  as  an  anti-hyeteric, 
and  is  recommended  in  rebellions  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Aehby 
speaks  of  it  as  a  prompt  and  powerful  vesicant  when  bruised 
and  applied  to  the  sarface  as  a  poultice.  Barton  and  Eafinesque 
had  conveyed  a  different  impression  concerning  it.  Dr.  Ashby 
adds  that  unlike  blisters  caused  by  other  vegetable  irritants, 
the  vesications  readily  heal.  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  fetid  and  acrid,  has  minute  resinous  dots 
upon  its  surface,  and  when  much  handled  blisters  the  akin. 
Eural  Cyc.  The  flowers  of  the  medicinal  chamomile  are  pow- 
30 
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erfully  anti-septic— one   hundred  and  twenty  times  anporior  to 

See  "Calamus"  for  Htiberden's  eatimata  of  the  valne  of 
chamomile  in  rebellious  intermittente.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  "common  chamomile"  will  destroy  all  species  of  in- 
seetB,  and  "nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  health  of  a 
garden  as  these  plants  dispersed  through  It." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  "Wild  Chamomile,  the  Milfoil,  Tansy, 
{Tanacetum  vulgare,^  be  sown  with  cotton  alternately  or  in  the 
fiirrows  to  prevent  the  caterpillars.  These  all  possess  a  pungent 
aromatic  oil,  and  they  are  more  or  less  noxious  to  animals,  in- 
sects, etc.  The  Hemp  might  also  prove  serviceable.  See  Can- 
nabis sativa  in  this  volume. 

MILFOIL;  YARROW,  (Achillea  millefoUum,  h.)  Grows  in 
damp,  rich  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton ;  Newbern,      PI.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1225,  Appendix;  Le  Mat,  Med.  ii,  108;  Ed.  and 
Vav.  Mat.  Med.  267;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  738;  Hoffmann,  "De 
Prffistantia  Romed,  Domest.;"  Matson's  Yeg.  Praet.  299 ;  Mer. 
and  de  Tj.  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  i,  22;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  91; 
Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Eot.  253  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  180.  This  is  an 
astringent;  employed  in  the  suppression  of  hemorrhages.  The 
Highlanders  made  an  ointment  of  it  to  dry  up  wonnds,  Lin- 
nseus  informs  ns  that  the  inhabitants  of  Delecarnia  mix  it  with 
ale  in  place  of  hops,  and  think  it  imparts  to  the  liquor  an  intoxi- 
cating quality.  Ligbtfoot's  Flora  Scotica,  486;  Thornton's 
Fam.  Herb,  A  tablespoonful  of  the  expressed  juice  will  arrest 
spitting  of  blood  ;  and  it  is  also  valuable  as  an  astringent  in 
dysentery.  Dr.  Buckwald  says  he  experienced  great  benefit 
from  the  plant  In  the  bleeding  piles.  Stahl  boasted  of  It  as  a 
specific ;  and  the  great  Haller  asserts  that  the  Infusion,  taken 
inwardly,  with  the  outward  application  of  the  leaves,  cut  fine, 
will  dissipate  dreadful  wounds — cicatrizing  them  rapidly. 
Stahl,  Diss,  de  Therap.;  Hoffmann,  "De  Prtestant.  itemed."  18  ; 
Linnieus,  Flora  Shec.  299,  Besides  the  astringent.  It  possesses 
a  mild,  anti-spasmodic,  tonic  power,  which  renders  it  beneficial 
in  hysterical  affections  and  in  leueoiThrea,  The  flowers  are 
stronger  than  the  leaves,  being  somewhat  similar  to  chamomile, 
and  yielding  by  distillation  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil  of 
a  blue  color.     Dr,  Crew  says  it  resembles  contrayerva  in  its 
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effectp.  Mor.  and  rlo  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  p.  5. 
See  Analysis  in  Bull,  des,  Sei.  M6d.  de  Ferns,  sxii,  119,  and 
xxvi,  253;  Soc.  de  Med.  Botanique  de  Londres,  1830.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  plant  has  a  marked  tonic  power  upon  the 
bladder  ;  it  is  employed  in  debility  of  that  organ,  and  is 
especially  useful  in  correcting  the  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine  in  children.  A  handful  of  the  leaves  is  infused  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  three  ounces  may  be  taken  by  an  adult 
three  times  a  day.  See  Culverwcll's  treatment.  It  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  in  painful  men- 
struation, in  colic,  to  bring  out  the  eruption  in  low  forms  of 
exanthematoua  fevers  and  in  infantile  convulsions.  Its  virtue 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  volatile  oil.  It  contains  an  acid 
called  ackUleic  acid.  Dose  of  volatile  oil,  twenty  drops.  This 
plant  might  be  found  of  great  service  by  practitioners  residing 
in  the  oountiy.  The  leaves  of  yarrow,  or  milfoil,  are  said  by 
Johnson,  in  his  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  to  "have  the 
property  of  producing  intoxication.  These  are  also  used  in  the 
north  of  Swoden  by  the  Delecarnians  to  give  headiness  to  their 
beer." 

TANSY,  {Tarmcetum  vulgare,  L.)  Sparingly  nat.  in  North 
Carolina.     Chap. 

The  plant  emits  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  odor,  and  has  a 
bitter  taste;  said  to  possess  tonic,  cordial,  and  anthelmintic 
properties.  Rural  Oyc.  See,  also,  medical  authors.  The  plant 
yields  an  oil,  and  is  culinary  and  medicinal. 

OS- EYED  DAISY;  WHITE  WEED,  (Zefxcanthemum  vul- 
gare, Lam.  and  T.  and  G-.  Chrysanthemum  lewcanthemum,  L.) 
Natural.  In  upper  distncta  ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley ; 
vicinity  of  Charleston.     FI.  July. 

Shee.  Elora  Carol.  394 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii, 
271 ;  NoKV.  Journal  de  Med.  v,  208 ;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  387.  It 
is  vulnerary  and  detergent,  Dem.  Elfem.  de  Bot.  iii,  212.  In 
Siberia,  according  to  Dr.  Itehmann,  they  employ  the  plant  in 
lencorrhcea.  It  is  not  used  in  this  country.  Nouv.  Journal  de 
Med.  V,  208.  Contraine  states  that  it  is  a  certain  safeguard 
against  fleas,  destroying  or  driving  them  olf  in  a  short  time. 
Bull.  Acad.  Brux.  viii,  234. 

CUD-WEED,    {Aniennaria    maryaritacea,   B.   B.  T.   and   G. 
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Gnaphalium  margaritaeeum,  L.  Bll.  Sk.)  Growa  among  the 
mountains  of  South  Carolina;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  Sept. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1258.  It  is  employed  in  popular  practice  In  dis- 
eases  of  the  chest  and  bowels,  and  is  externally  applied  as  a 
fomentation  to  wounds  and  bruises.  Sohcepf  says  it  possesses 
anodyne  properties. 

OAT-FOOT;  SWEET-SCFNTBD  LIFE-BVBELASTm&, 
(^Qnapkalium polycephalum,  Mx.)  Diffused  in  upper  and  lower 
country.  Grows  in  pastures;  collected  in  St,  John's  Berkeley; 
vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Uewbern.    Fl.  August. 

TJ.  S.  Disp.  1258 ;  Matson's  Veg.  Pract.  275.  "  It  probably 
possesses  little  medicinal  virtue."  A  popular  remedy  in  hemorr- 
hagic affections,  and  as  a  fomentation  in  bruises  and  languid 
tumors.  The  inftision  is  employed  by  the  vegetable  practi- 
tioners in  fever,  influenza,  fiuor  albus,  and  consumption  ;  acting 
probably  as  a  warm  sudorific.  It  has  a  pleasant,  aromatic,  and 
slightly  bitter  taste  when  dry,  and  the  leaves  are  pleasant  when 
chewed.  I  employed  the  leaves,  flowers  and  stems  largely  as  a 
substitute  for  hops  whilst  in  charge  of  the  S.  C.  Hospitul, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  dufing  the  late  war,  by  direction  of  the  Sur- 
geon-G-eneral. 

Arnica  nudicavlis,  Ell.  Grows  in  damp,  pine  barrens ;  vicinity 
of  Charleston;  St.  John's  Berkeley,  S.  C;  Florida;  Richland. 

Griffith  Med.  Bot.  409.  It  is  supposed  that  this  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  European  species,  the  A.  montana,  which 
is  well  known  as  a  powerfal  plant,  possessing  stimulant  proper 
ties ;  directed  with  peculiar  energy  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  It  produces  an  emetic  and  cathartic  effect,  and  is  much 
nscd  by  the  Germans  in  paralysis,  amaurosis,  and  other  nervous 
diseases.  Very  useful,  also,  as  a  febrifuge,  and  to  relieve  pain 
locally  applied  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

RAGWORT,  {Senecio  aureus,  Ell.  Sk.)  Mountains  of  South 
Carolina.     PI.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1295.  It  is  said  by  Sohcepf  to  have  boon  a  favorite 
vulnerary  with  the  Indians;  the  juice  of  the  plant  in  honey,  or 
the  seeds  in  substance,  are  employed. 

FIKEWBBD,  {Ereethites  hieracifoUa,  Eaf.  Smecio  Meradfolia, 
L.)     Common. 

It  possesses  a  rank  odor,  and  yields  its  virtues  to  water.  It  has 
been  particularly  recommended  in  dyseuteiy  ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
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THISTLE,  (^Cnicus  benedtctus,  T.  and  G.  Oentaurea  bmedida, 
L.)  Hat.  along  the  seacoast,  near  Beaufort ;  collected  in  St. 
John's  Berkeley  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     PI.  August. 

Trous.  et  Pid.  Traite  de  Therap,  etc.,  i,  253 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med. 
ii,  408 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  179 ;  XT.  S.  Disp.  196 ;  Le.  Mat. 
Med.  i,  202;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  34,  i,  14;  Ann.  de  Tlierap.  1843, 
206 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i,  747 ;  Mer  and  de  L.  Diet,  do  M,  Med. 
ii,  171 ;  Thompson's  Steam  Praet. 

The  plant  is  emetic,  tonic  and  febrifugal ;  one  drachm  of  the 
powder  of  the  flowers  in  wine,  with  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  is 
said  to  he  invaluable  in  anorexia,  weak  stomach,  impaired  by 
irregularities  of  diot,  atony,  jaundice  and  tertian  fevers;  Thorn. 
Fam.  Herbal,  725  ;  Dem.  Elem.  de  Bot.  iii,  H5.  It  is  used,  also, 
in  chronic  diarrhcea  and  in  gout.  Wood?,  loo.  dt.  A  decoction 
"  possesses  marked  tonic  properties ;"  a  large  dose  acting  as  an 
emetic,  and  occasioning  a  plentiful  discharge  from  the  cutaneous 
surface.  It  is  employed  as  a  febrifuge,  in  dyspepsia,  pleurisy, 
and  chronic  peripneumony.  Woodville  says  the  extract  is 
strongly  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  children  ;  the  seeds  are 
very  bitter,  and  may  be  used  with  the  same  intention  as  the 
leaves.  Rectified  spirita  extract  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  The 
watery  extract  appears,  also,  to  possess  the  emetic  principle. 
By  keeping,  a  salt  is  produced  upon  the  surface  resembling 
nitre.  See  Hist,  des  Sc.  de  Berlin,  79  ;  and  Duncan's  Edinb. 
New  Dispensatory. 

This  plant  is  intensely  bitter,  and  the  opinions  I  have  derived 
from  many  persons  residing  in  the  lower  portions  of  South 
Carolina,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Summerville,  are 
highly  fevorable  to  its  use  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever.  A 
strong  infusion  given  warm  is  used  to  promote  perspiration,  and. 
cold  to  act  as  a  tonic. 

The  plant  possesses  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  and  a  principle 
called  cnicin,  and  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Wood,  also,  (U.  S.  Disp.,) 
from  the  Ann,  de  Therap.  1843,  206,  that  in  four  grain  doses  it 
produces  vomiting,  and,  in  doses  of  eight  grains,  that  it  was 
useful  in  intermittent  fever.  It  should  be  experimented  with 
more  fully  by  phyaicians. 

BURDOCK;  CLOT  BUliR;  BAT  WEED,  (Lappa  major, 
Gairt.)     Intr.  waste  places  N.  0. 

The  roots  and  soedM  are  officinal ;  odor  weak,  but  unpleasant; 
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taete  mucilaginous  and  sweetish,  with  a  little  bitterness  and 
astringeney.  The  roots  contain  a  gummy  extractive  matter, 
sugar,  a  large  quantity  of  inuUne,  some  salts,  etc.  The  roots 
are  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  formerly  much  used  in  syphilis, 
rheumatism  and  gout,  its  principal  power,  however,  being  depu- 
ratory— given  like  sarsapariila  in  diseases  of  the  skin  also. 
According  to  Umelin,  it  was  employed  in  hysteria.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  be  more  diuretic  than  the  roots,  and,  according  to 
I;imi(eus,  they  are  purgative.  The  leaves  are  applied  exter- 
nally in  tinea,  the  decoction  being  used  internally.  Baron  used 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  mixed  with  oil  as  a  favorite  application 
to  obstinate  ulcers.  The  decoction  of  the  root  is  made  by  boil- 
ing two  ounces  of  the  recent  root  with  three  pints  of  water 
down  to  two  pints,  of  which  one-half  is  given  daily.  Dose  of 
the  seeds  about  a  drachm ;  Griffith.  Sec,  also,  G-ffitner  and 
Woodvillc.  A  fluid  extract,  of  which  a  fluid  drachm,  repre- 
senting eighty  grains  of  the  root  is  the  dose,  is  prepared  hy  Mr. 
T.  J.  Graham,  (Am.  J.  Pharm.,  March,  I860.)  U.  S.  Diep.,  note 
to  1 2th  Ed. 

BURR  ARTIOKOKE,  (Gi/nara  scolymm.)    Ks.     Cult. 

I  call  attention  to  this  plant,  as  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Mer.  and  de  L,  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  234.  "Dr. 
Montainc,  of  Lyons,  assures  us,"  remarks  Merat,  "that  each 
year  ho  treats  with  success  a  large  number  of  fever  patients 
with  the  extract  of  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  pills."  Great  use 
is  made  of  it  on  the  plantations  in  South  Carolina  as  a  tonic 
and  diuretic  in  dropsy ;  the  loaves  are  steeped  in  rum,  of  which 
a  wineglassfnl  is  administered  three  times  in  a  day ;  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  prescribed  with  advantage  in  this  way.  It  is 
employed  also  in  jaundice,  the  expressed  juice  or  the  infusion 
being  used;  of  the  former  two  or  three  spoonsful  may  be  given; 
large  doses  purge.  We  also  use  the  corollas  for  curdling  milk. 
The  m<idern  Arabians  consider  the  root  aperient,  and  class  the 
gum  among  their  emetics.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  284;  Ainslie, 
Mat,  Med.  Ind.  i,  22.  Dr.  Coperaan,  pharmaceutist  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Norfolk,  makes  a  favorable  report  on  the  value  of  the 
leaves  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  extract,  in  rheumatism.  See 
London  Med.  Gazette,  1833,  from  extracts,  in  Gazette  Med.  de 
Paris,  13th  April,  1833.     Dr.  Earry  first  employed  the  leaves  in 
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chronic  jaundice,  and  Perroton,  of  Lyons,  also  administered  it 
frequently  in  the  same  disease.  Eevue  Med.,  ]Sfov.,  1845.  M. 
Dnssance,  in  hia  work  on  Tanning,  1867,  states  that  the  leaves 
are  used  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

DANDELIOB",  iTaraxacum  dens-leonis,  Desf.,  T.  and  Gray. 
Jjeontodon  taraxacum,  Ell.  8k.)  Collected  in  St.  John's;  I  have 
observed  it  growing  in  the  streets  of  Charleston  and  New 
York  ;  Newbern. 

Watson's  Praet.  Physic,  39;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  M6d.  184; 
Wilson  Philip,  Piss.  Abdom.  Viscera;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  M.  M. 
445;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  453;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  401;  U.  S.  Disp. 
706;  Le;  Mat.  Med.  i,  396  ;  Brande,  Diet.  Mat.  Med.  and  Pharm. 
V,  632 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  39,  t.  16 ;  De  Cand.  Prodromus,  vii, 
45 ;  Ball.  Gar.  M.  M.  319 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  687 ;  Mer.  and 
de  L.  Diet,  do  Mat.  Med.  iv,  87;  English  Physician,  by  Nich. 
Culpepper,  gent.,  "  Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology,"  p.  109. 

The  i-oot  is  deobstruent,  oathartio  and  diuretic.  "Good  in 
obstructions  of  the  viscera,  seirrhosites  of  the  liver,  stonoin  the 
gall-bladder,  ascites,  jaundice,"  etc.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is 
also  useful  in  impetigo  and  itch ;  the  doses  are  one  drachm  of 
the  juice  and  two  ounces  of  the  decoction.  Thornton's  Fam. 
Herbal.  677 ;  Deio.  Elem.  de  Botaniqne,  iii,  169.  At  Gottingon 
the  roots  are  washed  and  substituted  for  coffee  by  the  poorer  in- 
habitants; they  say  the  difference  between  this  and  the  im- 
ported article  can  scarcely  bo  distinguished.  It  is  roasted, 
powdered  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Murray's  Ap- 
parat.  Med.  Withering  mentions  than  when  a  swarm  of  locusts 
destroyed  vegetation  on,  the  Isle  of  Minorca  the  inhabitants 
subsisted  on  this  plant.  The  great  Boerhaave  entertained  a  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  it ;  and  Bergius  found  it  useful  in  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  apparatus  from  gall-stones,  etc.  Mat. 
Modiea.  Delius,  de  taraxaco  prsesertim  aquse,  etc.  Dr.  Men- 
delstaed  cured  black  jaundice  (I'ictere  noiv)  with  it.  Van 
Swieten,  in  his  Comment.,  Zimmermann,  and  Storck  spoke  of  it 
in  jaundice  and  hypochondriacal  affections.  Later  writers  have 
confirmed  these  opinions  expressed  by  those  living  at  an  earlier 
period. 

Dr.  Wood,  in  the  U.  S,  Diap.,  says  that  his  experience  in  de- 
rangements of  the  biliary  secretions  has  been  decidedly  in  its 
favor,  it  being  particularly  valuable  in  chronio  hepatitis.   Eberle 
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recommends  it  in  chronic  cases  of  infantile  jaundice  ;  "  Diacaees 
of  Children."  Griffith  in  his  Med.  Bot.  415,  alludes  to  its  uao  in 
deranged  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs,  connected  with  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  liver,  and  in  dropsical  effusions  arising 
from  the  aame  cause.  In  habitual  costiveoess,  dependent  on  a 
want  of  due  biliary  secretion,  it  acts  with  peculiar  benefit ;  and, 
as  an  adjuvant  to  more  active  remedies,  where  the  liver  is  indu- 
rated, it  has  buen  prescribed  with  advantage.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed, likewise,  in  affections  of  the  spleen,  uterine  obstructions, 
chronic   cutaneous    disorders,  etc.     When    its  diuretic  effect  is 


desired,  it  is  advised  that  it  be  g 
tartrate  of  potash.     This  plant 
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ve,  and  much  use  is  made  of  it 
.athesis,  and  those  affected  v 


diseases  of  the  skin,  I  have  seen  it  employed  to  some  extent 
in  New  York  for  these  purposes,  constituting  an  important  in- 
gredient of  diet  drinks.  It  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  might 
be  found  of  mnch  service  to  practitioners  residing  in  the  coun- 
try, The  young  shoota  are  eaten  as  salad.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  flowers  possess  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  ; 
for  when  under  the  influence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  a 
summer  morning  an  evident  motion  of  the  filaments  is  percep- 
tible., See  MSS.  Lect.  of  Dr.  Hope,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
observe  this  movement.  The  plant  should  be  gathered  in  the 
summer  and  early  in  the  autumn.  An  analysis  of  it  is  found  to 
contain  gum,  gluten,  albumen,  an  odorous  principle,  extractive, 
caoutchouc,  a  peculiar  bitter  orystallizable  principle,  by  M.  Pollex 
who  has  named  it  taraxacin,  some  salts,  etc.  The  decoction 
made  with  two  ounces  of  the  root  of  a  whole  plant  to  two  pints 
of  water,  boiled  to  one-half,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  wine- 
glassful;  of  the  extract,  the  dose  is  ten  grains  to  a  half  drachm  ; 
the  latter  should  be  of  a  brown  color,  and  entirely  soluble  in 
water, 

The  young  shoots  are  edible,  and  produce  in  children  a  diu- 
retic effect.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant  are  bitter  and 
contain  a  bitter  milky  juice.  I  have  given  the  extract  largely 
during  many  years  attendance  at  the  Marine  and  Oify  Hospi- 
tals, Charleston.  I  ascertain  that  it  certainly  produces  a  laxative 
effect  given  in  from  ten  to  thirty  grains — the  same,  or  a  much 
larger  quantity  dissolved  in  water,  proved  diuretic,    in  this  way 
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I  acuoiint  for  the  different  qualities  ascribed  to  it.  There  was 
always  a  tendency  to  ascribe  a  power  in  ihe  dandelion  to  act 
upon  the  portal  system.  "The  roots  of  the  plant  were  esteemed 
to  be  diuretic,  saponaceous  and  resolvent,  and  to  be  powerful 
remedies  for  removing  obstrnetions  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  other 
viscera."  Their  purified,  expressed  juice  has  been  given,  from 
two  to  six  ounces,  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  in  the  day;  and  in- 
fusions and  decoctions  of  the  herb  and  root  have  been  used  for 
the  Slime  purpose.  Boerhaave  had  such  a  great  opinion  of  the 
continued  use  of  ihe  juice,  or  of  tbe  infusions  of  the  plant,  that 
he  believed  they  wore  capable  of  removing  most  obstructions  of 
the  viscera  that  were  to  be  relieved  by  medicines.  Bergins, 
likewise,  as  was  stated,  speaks  much  in  the  praise  of  this  simple, 
and  says  "that  he  has  often  seen  it  prove  of  service  after  other 
remedies  had  failed;  and  tbat  he  had  seen  hardness  of  the  liver 
removed  by  patients  eating  daily,  for  some  months,  of  a  brolh 
made  with  dandelion  i-oot,  the  leaves  of  sorrel  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  with  water,  while  they  took  at  the  same  time  cream  of 
tarlar  to  keep  their  bodies  open;"  and  he  adds  "that  he  has 
seen  a  similar  course  of  service  in  ascites,  and  in  cases  of 
gall-stones."  (Thornton's  Herbal.  677.)  The  yolk  and  white 
of  raw  eggs  undoubtedly  produce  a  laxative  effect;  so  does  the 
dandelion  in  tbe  fresh  state,  or  in  the  form  of  the  extract.  It  is 
a  useful  vegetable  tasative  in  place  of  calomel. 

WILD  ENDIVE;  CHICOOBY,  {achorium  intybus.}  Intro- 
duced. As  this  plant  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  will  probably  be  largely  required  in  the  future, 
I  insert  the  following,  which  I  find  in  Dickens'  "Household 
Words :" 

Ohiccory  is  in  truth,  however,  one  of  the  most  harmless  sub- 
stances that  ever  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  coffee,  not  excepting  even  water— as  it  is  obtained  in 
London.  In  the  case  of  all  low-priced  coffee — of  all  coffee  pur- 
chased by  the  pooi* — adulteration  with  chiccory  yields  profit  to 
the  grocer  simply  because  it  yields  pleasure  to  the  customer. 
Good  chiccory  and  middling  coffee  dexterously  mixed  can  be 
sold  at  the  price  of  had  coffee,  and  ivill  make  a  beverage  at 
least  twice  as  good,  and  possibly  more,  certainly  not  less  whole- 
some. Coffee  that  chiccory  would  spoil  is  bought  by  none  of 
the  poor,  and  by  a  portion  only  of  the  middle  classes.    We  do 
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not  advocato  secret  adnlteraiion,  but  we  would  have  the  adul- 
teration to  be  made  open,  and  all  people  to  understand  distinctly 
that  since  chiccory  is  altogether  wholesome,  it  is  a  matter  that 
depends  apoa  the  taste  and  the  pocket  whether  they  will  buy 
.coffee  pure  or  mixed.  Take  away  all  fraud  from  the  use  of 
chiccoiy,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  its  use  fairly  promoted. 
Let  Bs  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  subject, 

Chiceory  is  better  known  to  many  of  us  when  growing  wild 
in  many  parts  of  England  on  diy,  chalky  soils  under  the  name 
of  the  wild  endive;  it  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  composite  plants 
called  "  the  Cichoraceaj,"  in  which  are  included,  also,  dandelion 
and  the  garden  lettuce.  It  shoots  above  the  soil  a  tuft  of 
leaves,  and  when  it  runs  to  flower,  sends  up  a  stem  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  rigid,  rough,  branched,  clothed  with  leaves  and 
blue  flowers.  It  has  a  long  root  like  that  of  a  carrot,  which 
becomes  enlarged  by  proper  cultivation,  and  is  the  part  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  coffee.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  perfectly  wholesome — the  root  when  fresh  is  tonic, 
and  in  large  doses  slightly  aperient.  Obiccory  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany.  It  is  cultivated 
in  France  for  its  leaves,  as  herbage  and  pasturage ;  in  Germany 
and  Flanders  for  its  roots.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  England 
about  1780  by  the  well  known  agi'icalturist,  Arthur  Young.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  article  of  farm  produce.  On  blowing,  poor 
and  sandy  land  it  yields  more  sheep  food  than  any  plant  in  cul- 
tivation;  it  will  thrive  on  fen,  and  bog,  and  peat;  it  is  good 
fodder  for  cattle  ;  it  is  good  for  pigs.  It  grows  only  too  readily, 
if  that  can  be  an  objection,  for  if  not  carefully  extirpated,  it  is 
apt  to  become  a  vivacious  weed.  For  herbage  chiceory  is  sown 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  clover ;  for  the  roots  it  is  sown 
and  thinned  in  the  same  way  as  carrots,  and  taken  up,  as  ear- 
rots  are,  in  the  first  autumn  after  sowing. 

The  great  demand  for  chiceory  has  led  to  its  very  extensive 
cnltivation  in  this  country  ;  considerable  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  on  the  kiln  and  machinery  required  to  prepare 
it  for  the  markets,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  at  the  pres- 
ent lime  profitably  employed  upon  this  new  branch  of  English 
agricultare.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  chiceory  requires  and  remunerates  the  use  of  lands 
worth  from  five   pounds  to  eight  pounds  per  acre ;  that  so  far 
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from  exhaiistirig  the  soil,  wheat  may  be  grown  upon  it  after 
cMccory  with  the  greatest  advantage;  tliat  it  fnrnishea  oc<;upa- 
tion  for  a  very  Jarge  nnmber  of  laborore,  including  women  and 
children,  and  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  fields  afford  but  little 
other  employment;  and  that,  coaaequently,  in  some  parishes, 
the  poor's  rate  has  been  diminiHhed  by  one-half  since  chiccory 
was  introduced. 

The  blanched  leaves  of  chiccory  are  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  endive,  and  are  commonly  sold  as  an  early  salad  in 
the  Netherlands.  If  the  roots,  after  being  taken  up  be  packed 
in  sand,  in  a  dark  cellar,  with  Iheir  crowns  exposed,  they  will 
push  out  eboote,  and  provide  through  the  winter  a  very  delicate 
blanched  salad,  known  in  Prance  as  Barbe  de  Gapucin.  When 
chiccory  is  to  be  used  for  coffee  the  roots  taken  up  by  the 
gi'ower  are  partly  dried,  and  then  sold  to  the  manufactarer,  by 
whom  they  are  cat  into  slices,  roasted  and  ground.  The  gi-ound 
chiccory  thus  made  is  used  by  many  poor  upon  the  Continent 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee  by  itself.  It  has  not,  of  course,  the 
true  coffee  flavor,  but  it  makes  a  rich  and  wholesome  vegetable 
infusion  of  a  dark  color,  with  a  bitterish  sweet  taste,  which 
would  probably  be  prefeiTod  by  a  rude  palate  to  the  compara- 
tively thin  and  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  palatable 
infusion  of  pure  coffee  of  the  second  or  third  qnality. 

By  the  combination  of  a  little  chiccory  with  coffee  the  flavor 
of  the  coffee  ia  not  destroyed,  but  there  is  added  to  the  infusion 
a  richness  of  flavor,  and  a  depth  of  color — a  body,  which  ren- 
ders it  to  very  many  people  much  more  welcome  as  a  beverage. 
The  cheapness  of  chiccory  enables  a  grocer,  by  the  combination 
of  chiccory  powder  with  good  coffee,  to  sell  a  compound  which 
will  yield  a  cup  of  infinitely  better  stuff  than  any  pure  coffee 
that  can  be  had  at  the  same  price.  Any  one  with  a  sensitive 
taste,  and  a  sufficient  purse,  would  of  course  buy  coffee  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  never  think  of  bettering  with  chiccory  the 
enjoyment  of  its  delicate  aroma.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
however,  are  by  no  means  in  this  position.  Coffee,  with  an 
admixtui'e  of  genuine  chiccory,  (which  we  take  care  to  pro- 
cure by  purchasing  the  article  in  its  raw  state,  and  having  it 
roasted  the  same  as  coffee,)  was  preferred  to  coffee  in  its  pure 
state.  The  reason  of  this  we  can  clearly  undei^tand,  and  will 
explicitly  state.     We  can  afford  to  sell,  and  do  soil  a  finer  coffee 
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when  mixed  with  chiecory  than  we  can  soH  in  its  pure  state  at 
the  same  price;  and  the  superiority  of  the  coffee  in  conjuDC- 
tion  with  the  fidnuHa  of  the  chiecory,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly 
gives  greater  satisfaction  to  the  pnblic. 

It  is,  however,  a  rule  that  will  bear  harshly  on  the  comforts 
of  the  poor  if  coffee  is  to  be  sold  only  in  ita  pure  state,  and  chie- 
cory cannot  be  obtained  in  any  less  quantity  than  a  two-ounce 
packet.  Two  ounces  of  chiecory  would  go  in  mixture  to  about 
a  pound  of  coffee,  and  there  are  thousands  who  buy  coffee  itself 
by  ounces.  Moreover,  the  chiecory  coffee  sold  by  the  grocer  is 
made  with  coffee  of  a  higher  price  and  better  quality  than  the 
poor  man  would  dare  to  give  for  coffee  bought  pure,  when  he 
has  to  make  another  outlay  upon  chiecory  for  mixing.  The 
necessity  of  two  purchases  would  suggest  the  idea  of  greater 
cost,  lead  to  a  desire  for  more  economy;  so  in  the  buying  the 
poor  man  would  be  a  loser.  Certainly,  also,  he  would  lose  by 
having  to  make  at  home,  in  his  own  clumsy  way,  the  mis:ture 
which  it  had  been  before  the  interest  of  the  grocer  so  to  pro- 
poi'tion  that  he  might  bring  custom  to  his  shop  by  issuing  an 
article  as  good  and  palatable  as  any  that  could  be  contrived  by 
his  competing  neighbors. 

"  Of  all  the  plants,"  says  Thaer,  in  his  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture, "which  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  coffee,  and 
which  when  roasted  and  steeped  in  boiling  water  yield  an  in- 
fusion resembling  coffee,  chiecory  is  the  only  one  which  has 
maintained  its  ground.  It  has  been  used  in  this  manner  for 
thirty  years,  even  when  the  price  of  coffee  has  been  low  ;  and 
has  always  yielded  considerable  pi-oflte,  both  to  manufacturers 
who  prepare  it  in  large  quantities  and  those  who  cultivate  it  in 
their  neighborhood.  It  has  also  been  cultivated  as  a  fodder- 
plant,  and  highly  recommended  by  Arthur  Young  in  England. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  fodder  is  obtained  without  injury  to  the 
roots,"     See  Tbaer  for  method  of  cultivation,  etc. 

In  Patent  Office  Reports,  1854,  p.  348,  is  a  brief  notice  of  the 
mode  of  cnltivating  chiecory.  A  variety  which  the  French  call 
Ghicoree  sauvage  a  cafe,  has  long  fleshy  roots  like  the  white 
carrot,  which  are  nsed  for  making  coffee.  "In  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States  the  roots  may  remain  in  the  ground  during 
winter  without  injury  from  frost." 

Among   the  substitutes  for  coifee  employed  in  the  Southern 
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States  during  its  great  scarcity,  I  may  mention  rye,  raw  yam 
potato,  cut  into  Btnall  fragments,  roasted  and  parched,  okra 
seed,  and  com  flour  parched  and  ground,  cotton  seed,  the  ground- 
nut, Ben^,  etc.,  ■which  have  all  been  tried.  The  okra  seed  is 
particularly  deserving  of  attention :  alone  or  with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  coffee  it  forms  an  admirable  material,  the  aroma 
resembling  that  of  coffee  very  closely,  It  is  very  probable  that 
coffee  can  and  will  be  cultivated  aa  succesafally  in  Florida  as  in 
the  "West  Indies. 

WILD  LETTUCE,  (Lactuca  elongata,  Muhl.  Lactuca  longi- 
folia,  Mx.)  Damp  soils;  collected  in  Charleston  District;  iTew- 
berii;  Fla.     PI.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  421 ;  Ann.  de  Therap.  Ann.  1843 ;  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  75-31 ;  see  L.  virosa,  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv,  10. 

It  possesses  a  milky  juice;  it  is  said  to  act  as  an  anodyne,  and 
to  produce  discharge  by  the  kidneys  and  skin,  being  similar  in 
its  effects  to  the  Jj.  virosa  of  Europe;  according  to  others,  it  ia 
destitute  of  narcotic  power;  see  M.  Aubergier's  experiments. 
It  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  lactucarium,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  garden  lettuce. 

GALL  OF  TUB  EARTH,  {Nabalus fraseri,  D.  C.  and  T.  and 
G.  Prenanthes  alba,  Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  in  dan.p  pine  lands ;  collected 
in  St.  John's;  fiichland;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  Newbem. 

The  root  is  excessively  bitter ;  it  is  nsed  in  domestic  practice 
in  South  Carolina  as  a  tonic.  I  would  invite  further  examina- 
tion. Dr.  N.  J.  Pitman,  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  communication 
to  Dr.  Wood,  reports  the  successful  use  of  the  F.  serpentaria  of 
Pursh,  in  twelve  cases  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  He  gave 
internally  a  decoction  of  ihe  root.    "U.  S.  Disp.  12th  Ed. 

COMMON  SOW-THISTLE,  (Sonchusoleraceus,!,.)  Diffused; 
collected  in  St,  John's ;  vicinity  of  Chftrleston  ;  Newbern,     Fl. 

July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  439.  It  is  said  to  be  useful 
in  stagnation  of  the  portal  circulation ;  according  to  some,  it  in 
creases  the  secretion  of  milk.  Fl.  Scotica,  428;  Dem.  Slem.  de' 
Bot,  iii,  177.  The  tender  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  some 
countries  as  greens;  they  are  of  a  cooling  natnre,  are  applied 
outwardly  as  an  emollient  cataplasm,  and  are  found  serviceable 
in  inflammatory  swellings,  carbuncle,  etc.  The  flowera  open  at 
6,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  12,  M.  The  roots  are  milky  and  bitter, 
but  have  occasionally  been  converted  into  bread.     Rural  Cyc. 
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PLANTAGINACE^;.  {The  Eib-grass  Tribe.) 
Tho  herbage  slightly  bitter  and  astringent. 

PLANTAIN,  {Plantago  major.)  Nat.  Collected  in  St.  John's^ 
near  the  Sant«e  Eiver ;  I  have  also  observed  it  in  tho  atreets  of 
Charleston  ;  Richland  District ;  Newbern.     Fl.  June, 

Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i,  71;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  232;  "U.  S.  Disp. 
1239,  App.;  Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  Med.  135;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  Med.  v,  358 ;  Journal  Univ,  des  Sc.  Med.  xix,  127. 

The  leaves,  when  chewed,  tinge  the  saliva  red.  This  plant 
was  a  popular  vulnoraiy  and  astringent  once  in  great  repute. 
It  was  also  highly  valued  for  its  efficacy  in  fevers.  Bergius, 
however,  tested  it  with  unfavorable  results.  We  are  informed 
that  "the  seeds  in  milk  will  stop  a  dysentery."  Bo  erhaave  states, 
fivam  bis  own  experience,  that  the  fresh  leaves  applied  to  the 
feet  will  ease  the  pain  and  fatigue  occasioned  by  walking,  and 
that  the  whole  plant  was  esteemed  useful  in  healing  and  con- 
solidating nlcers  and  recent  wounds,  and  as  a  dressing  for  blis- 
ters and  sores.  The  leaves  no  doubt  make  a  soothing  application 
to  inflamed  surfaces.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  milk  was 
employed  as  a  gargle  in  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  a  eoily- 
rium  was  made  witb  a  decoction  of  the  seeds.  Thornton's  Fam 
Herb.;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Dem.  Elera.  de  Bot.  85;  Milne,  Ind, 
Bot,  102.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  panacea  by  the  ancients 
see  Pliny,  1.  26,  e.  11;  Celsns,  lib.  iii,  c.  22;  Seultz,  Mat.  Med, 
i,  112  ;  Boyle  de  Util.  Phil.  Nat.  ii,  150;  Petzolat,  Eph.  Nat. 
cen'.  vii,  Obs,  X,  25.  It  was  formerly  carried  as  an  amulet. 
"Bn  fin,"  remarks  Merat,  "on  a  porte  la  racine  des  plantains  en 
amulet  pour  guerir  on  prevenir  nne  mnltitude  dee  maladies. 
See  tlio  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  567 ;  Rev.  Med.  Juin, 
1837,  399.  Dr.  Perret  communicated  to  the  Soc,  des  Sc. 
de  Lausanne  a  report  on  the  benefleial  effects  derived  from  the 
root  in  various  maladies;  Journal  Univ.  des  Sc.  M^d.  xix,  127 
and  Desbois  says  he  has  seen  the  good  effect  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  leaves  in  scrofulous  ulcers  and  in  indolent  tumors. 
Mat.  Med.  ii,  254.  The  authors  of  the  U.  S.  Disp.,  howeve 
refer  to  it  as  a  plant  of  feeble  power,  allowing  it  to  be  refrigt 
rant,  diuretic,  deobstrueut,  and  somewhat  astringent.  A  chem- 
ical analysis  would  be  desirable,  as  it  is  probable  that  a  narcotic 
principle  exists  in  it.    M.  Dussauce,  in  hie  Treatise  on  Tanning 
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and  Leather  Dreaaing,  1S67,  citea  it  among  the  plants  whose 
flowers  and  flower  tops  contain  tannin. 

EIBWORT;  SNAKE  PLANTAIN,  {Flantago  lanceolata, 
Ph.)  Grows  ai-ound  Charleston  and  Savannah;  collected  in 
damp  meadows  in  St.  John's;  Newbern.     Fl.  July. 

Fl.  Scotica,  ii,  1089.  It  possesses  properties  very  similar  to 
the  ahove.  The  Highlanders  attribute  great  virtue  to  the 
leaves  as  an  ointment  for  healing  tip  tresh  wounds. 

PLUMBAG-INACB7E.     {The  Leadmrt  Tribe.) 

Tbia  order  embraces  plants  poaseased  of  very  opposite  quali- 
ties; part  are  tonic  and  astringent,  and  part  acrid  and  caustic 


MARSH  EOSEMAKY ;  INK  EOOT,  (Statics  Umonium,  Tor- 
rey.  Statice  Caroliniana,  Walt.  PI.  Cai'ol.)  Grows  on  the  sea- 
shore.    Fl.  Sept. 

U.  8.  Disp.  680;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  25X;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp. 
568.  This  is  one  of  our  "most  intense  and  powerful  astring- 
enta;  much  used  in  New  England  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  catechu  and  kino  are  applied.  A  large  dose  acts  as  an 
emetic,  and  in  smaller  quantities  as  a  powerful  expectorant;  it 
alao  poaaesscs  considerable  anli-seplie  power.  Its  chief  popular 
application  is  to  aphthous  and  ulcerative  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Dr.  Balios,  of  Massachusels,  found  it  highly  scr- 
viceablo  in  cynanche  maligna :  he  used  a  decoction  of  the  roots 
both  internally  and  locally,  and  these  bpneticial  results  have 
been  corroborated  by  others.  It  is  also  given  with  advantage 
in  S.  anginosa,  and  in  aphthous  fever  attendant  on  dysentery, 
where  bark  is  inadmissible.  Prom  the  experiments  of  Pruf.  V. 
Mott,  in  an  inaugural  thesis  spoken  favorably  of  by  Dr.  Blgc- 
low,  it  proved  serviceable  in  chronic  dysentery  after  the  inflam- 
niatory  symptoms  had  subsided.  From  his  observations,  as 
well  as  fi-om  those  of  Dr.  Edwai-d  Parrieh,  the  cold  infusion  was 
the  best  form.  Dr.  P.  found  it  to  contain  twelve  per  cent,  of 
tannin,  also  gum,  extract,  alkali,  etc.,  but  no  gallic  acid.  Am. 
Journal  Pharm.  xiv,  116;  GriiHth  Med.  Bot.  525  ;  Ara.  Journal 
by  John  Stearnes,  281 ;  see  S.  limonium;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet 
de  M.  Med.  vi,  524.  It  was  regarded  as  an  astringent  in  the 
time  of  Pliny;  lib.  xxvi,  28.     The  root  is  employed  in  infusion, 
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decoction,  ortiiietnre.  Alcohol  ia  a  better  solvent  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  root  than  water.  The  infusion  with  cold  water  is 
preferable  to  that  with  hot.  According  to  Dr.  Pari-iab,  the  roots 
of  this  i>lant  contain  tweve  per  cent,  of  tannin.  M.  Dnseauce's 
Treatise  on  Tanning,  p.  78,  1867.    It  also  contains  caontchouc. 

Plumbago  scandens,  L.    So.  F!a.    Chap. 

This  plant,  a  native  of  the  "W.  Indies  and  So.  America^  is  ex- 
tremely active,  and  ie  known  in  the  French  Islands  under  the 
name  "herbo  dn  diabie."  Pison  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  emetic 
in  cases  of  the  ingestion  of  poisons ;  but,  according  to  Doacour- 
tilz,  it  ie  too  energetic  to  be  given  with  impunity.  Flor.  Med. 
Antill.  iii,  94.  Brown  also  speaks  of  it  as  extremely  corrosive, 
Hort.  Jour,  ii,  235  ;  Griffith. 

EHEBTIACE^. 

TURNSOLE,  {Seliotropium  Indicum.)  Michaux  found  Jt  at 
the  Butaw  battle-ground,  St.  John's  Berkeley;  and  Mr.  Oemlor 
in  the  Dutch  Fork,  in  Bichland  Diatrict.    Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.;  M4r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  462.  It  has 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  headache.  See  Walkenaer,  "  Voy- 
age," xii,  469.  It  is.  used  in  Guinea  and  in  India.  The  juice  is 
applied  to  eruptive  surfaces,  opthalmias,  etc.  AinsHe,  Mat.  Med. 
Ind.  ii,  414.  Eottboll,  after  Sprengel,  says  it  is  a  vulnerary, 
employed  in  some  countries  to  arrest  flooding.  Hist,  de  !a  Med. 
iv,  467;  Abbet,  Guyane,  i,  117. 

BOEAGIKACEjE.     {The  Borage  Tribe.) 

Characterized  by  soft,  mucilaginous,  and  emollient  properties. 
Some  are  said  to  contain  nilre,  a  proof  of  which  is  shown  by 
their  frequent  decrepitation  when  thrown  on  the  fire.   Lindley. 

BjiSTARD  ALKANBT,  {Lithospermwm  arvense,!^.)  Intro- 
duced.    Waste  places,  Florida  and  northward. 

Wilson  states  that  the  red  barkof  the  root  stains  paper,  linen, 
oily  substances,  and  the  human  skin ;  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  rustic  aubatitute  for  rouge,  and  as  a  coloring  matter  of 
ointments.     Rural  Cyc. 

HOUnSfD'S  TONGTJ]]:  ;  WILD  COMPEEY,  (_Ch/noglossum  am- 
plexicaule,  Mx.  Gynoglossum  Virginiciim,  L,)  Grows  in  shady 
spots  ;  Eichland  and  Charleston  Diatricta.     Fl.  June. 
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The  root  i3  macila^nous,  and  much  employed  in  domeatid 
practice  for  complaints  of  tbo  lungs,  and  externally  for  poul- 
ticea  in  sprains,  bruises,  etc.     I'armer'a  Bnuyc. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  489.  According  to  Clayton,  the  root  ie 
astringent,  and  ia  administered  in  diari'hcea.  The  leaves  intoxi- 
cate when  smoked  as  tobacco.  According  to  G-rifflth,  it  is  stated 
that  the  root  may  be  naed  as  a  substitute  for  eomfrey.  Mod. 
Bot.  500. 

HOUND'S  TONGUE,  {Oynoglossum  officinale,  L.)  Intro- 
duced. Waste  grounds;  North  Carolina  and  northward. 
Chapman. 

Tlie  leaves,  when  touched,  emit  a  pungent  and  diaagreeable 
odor,  like  that  of  mice  in  a  trap.  It  is  supposed  to  be  narcotic, 
demulcent  and  astringent,  being  most  aetive  in  the  recent  state  ; 
but  authorities  disagree  in  their  statements,  some  ascribing 
poisonous  properties  to  the  leaves.  GrifBth  thinks  it  Is  probably 
unjustly  neglected.  The  plant  ia  eaten  by  goata,  but  is  dis- 
liked by  all  other  domestic  animals.  Its  roots  have  astringent 
and  narcotic  properties — regarded  as  anti-acorbutie.  Wilson's 
Kural  Cyc. 

Mertensia  Virginica,  D.  C.  Pulmonaria,  L.  iliver  banks  and 
mountain  streams  ;  8.  C.  to  Tenn,  and  northward. 

Said  to  be  astringent  and  demulcent,  (Eiddell,)  and  is  much 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  catarrhs  and  other  diaeases 
of  the  respiratory  organs  ;  Griffith. 

LAMIACE^  0"R  LABIATE.     {The  Mint  Tribe.) 
Tbese    do    not  contain   a  single  unwholesome  or  even  aua- 
picioue  species  ;  their  tonic,  cordial  and  atomaohic  qualities  are 
due,  according  to  Lindley,  to  the  presence  of  an  aromatic,  vola- 
tile oil,  and  a  bitter  principle. 

AMERICAN  SPEARMINT;  MINT,  (^Mentha  viridis,  L. 
M.  tenuis,  Mx.)     Colt. 

It  is  an  anti-epasmodic,  with  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste;  con- 
tains a  volatile  oil,  much  used  as  a  flavoring  ingredient,  and  is 
said  by  Culpepper  to  be  also  an  aphrodisiac.  English  Physi- 
cian, by  Nich,  Cnlpepper,  gent.,  "Student  of  Physic  and 
Astrology,"  p.  214.  It  is  considered  by  the  steam  and  vegeta- 
ble practitioners  a  specifle  in  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Thompson's  Practice,  and  Mataon's  Teg.  Praet.  286, 
31 
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PEPPERMINT,  (Mentha  piperita,  Tj.)     Introduced. 

We  have  a!so  the  round-loaved  mint,  (M.  rotundifolia.') — intro- 
duced, and  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  above. 

They  abound  in  resinous  dots,  which  contain  an  essential  oil. 
Tho  pleasant,  aromatic,  stimnlant,  and  anti-spaemodie  proper- 
ties of  theao  labiate  plants  are  well  known.  They  flourish 
within  the  Southern  States,  and  the  essence  and  mint  water  can 
be  extracted  in  any  quantity.  See  "Gilseminum"  and  "  Sesa- 
mnm  "  for  extraction  of  esaences,  oils,  etc.  Immense  planta- 
tions of  Peppermint  for  the  production  of  the  oil  exists,  says 
Parrish  in  his  Pract.  Pharmacy,  in  St.  Joseph's  County,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Michigan,  and  in  Ohio  and  Western  New  York, 
These  are  estimated  to  comprise  an  area  exceeding  3,000  acres, 
and  to  yield  in  oil  of  Peppermint  over  863,000  per  annum.  Por 
an  account  by  P.  Stearnes,  see  Pro e.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1858. 
Ill  Patent  Office  iteports,  1854,  the  mode  of  culture  of  a  number 
of  medicinal  herbs  is  described,  particularly  the  aromatic  plants, 
viz :  sage,  mint,  rosemary,  mustard,  etc.,  pp.  367  to  380,  Nearly 
all  the  native  and  intradueed  plants  containing  aromatic  oils 
can  be  raised  at  the  South  in  sufiBcient  quantities  to  supply  all 
demands.  An  establishment  sucb  as  that  at  New  Lebanon, 
New  York,  and  at  other  localities,  for  the  cultivation  of  medi- 
cinal and  useful  plants  on  an  extensive  scale,  should  now  re- 
ceive consideration.  See  my  paper  in  De  Bow's  Review, 
August,  1861. 

BALM,  {Melissa  officinalis.')    Introduced, 

The  balm,  sage,  mint,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  for  the  moat 
part  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  need  scarcely  more  than  a  refer- 
ence. The  melissa  is  cultivated  for  bees.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  an  article  on  "  Secretion  in  plants,"  in  Wilson's  Cyc, 
showing  tho  deposits  of  aromatic  and  other  properties  at  tbe 
base  of  plants,  with  the  theories  of  De  Candolle,  Macaire  and 
others. 

WATEE  HOEEHOUND  ;  GIPSY  WORT,  {Lycopus  Euro- 
peus,  Eat.  M.  Jjycopus  angustifoUus  and  Lycopus  sinuatus,  Ell. 
Sk.)  Nat,  in  damp  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley  ; 
vicinity  of  Charleston,     Fl,  July, 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  25;  U.  S.  Disp.  437;  MSr.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  Mfed.  ii,  168;  Matson's  Veg.  Pract,  250;  Milne,  Ind. 
Eot.  34.     This  is  reputed  to  give  an  indelible  stain  to  whatever 
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it  touches.  Hoffmann  eaye  the  gypsies  nee  it  to  diaguise  them- 
eelves.  It  has  been  highly  spoken  of  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  intermittent  fevers;  Pvoi'.  Re,  ofTurin,  declares  that 
in  doses  of  two  drachms  of  the  dried  plant  the  most  obstinate 
intermittents  ■were  removed,  Broffiero  says  it  is  astringent. 
See  letter  (ifi  French)  on  the  properties  of  L.  Europeus  in  allay- 
ing fever.  I>r.  BrofBero's  note  in  the  Bepertorio  Medico  Ohi- 
rurg.  832,  and  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  505.  It  is  employed  by  the 
vegetable  practitioners  in  diarrhtea,  atonic  conditions  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  aa  a  cleansing  wash  for  sores.  I  woald 
invite  attention  to  thia  and  the  following,  which  are  easily  ob- 
tained.   Mills  states  that  the  juice  gives  a  fixed  black  dye. 

BUGLE-WEED  i  YIEGINIAN  LYCOPUS,  {Lyeopns  Vir- 
ginicus,  Mich.)  Diffused;  collected  in  St.  John'a;  vicinity  of 
Charleston ;  Richland  District.     Fl.  August. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  168.  It  has  been  admin- 
istered internally  with  great  success  in  hemorrhage  and  hjemop- 
tysis;  and  in  phthisis  it  lessens  the  force  of  the  circttlatioii.  In 
the  diseases  flret  mentioned.  Dr.  Silliman  verifies  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Linstey — twenty  persons  having  tried  it  with  benefit 
in  internal  hemorrhage.  Drs.  Porter  and  Winkoop  also  report 
oases  in  which  they  have  employed  it  with  saccess.  See  Jour- 
nal des  Se.  Med.  154.  According  to  Dr.  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  it 
is  a  mild  narcotic.  Drs.  Pendleton  and  Rogers,  of  New  York, 
obtained  favorable  effeols  from  it  in  incipient  phthisis  and  hem- 
orrhage from  the  lungs.  See  Now  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour- 
nal, i,  179 ;  U.  B.  Disp.  436 ;  Raf  Med.  El.  11.  As  a  direct  aeda- 
tive,  it  is  useful  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
quieting  irritation  and  allaying  cough.  Practitioners,  observes 
Griffith,  (Med.  Bot.  605,)  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  it  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  Mat.  Med.  It  appears  to  act  like 
digitalis  in  abating  the  iVequency  of  ttie  pulse ;  its  use,  however, 
not  being  attended  with  the  disagreeable  symptoms  sometimes 
accompanying  the  employment  of  the  latter.  An  infusion  may 
be  given  ad  libitum,  made  with  one  ounce  of  the  herb  macerated 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  See,  also,  Trans.  Am,  Med.  Aasoe. 
i,  347.  It  imparts  a  black  color  to  linen,  woollen  and  silk.  This 
plant  grows'  abundantly  in  the  lower  country  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  its  power  as  a  sedative  should  be  examined  into. 
CANCER- WEED,  (Salvia  lyrata,  L.)     Grows  in  shady,  rich 
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lands ;  collected  in  8t,  John's  Berkeley ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ; 
Eichland  District ;  Newbern,     FJ.  June, 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  31.  '■  The  fresh  radical  leaves  of  the 
plants,  whei)  bruised  and  applied  to  warta,  generally  destroy 
them  ;"  continue  the  application  for  a  day  or  two,  and  renew  it 
every  twelve  hours.  The  leaves  of  the  Hieraemm  gronovii  are 
also  applied  in  this  way, 

EATTLESNAKB  WEED ;  HAWK- WEED ;  BLOOD- WOET, 
{Hieradum  venosum,  L.)     Upper  districts. 

This  plant  enjoys  the  greatest  reputation  as  an  antidote  for 
the  bite  of  snakes.  The  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Harlan  of  a 
person  who  allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  the 
bite  from  which  subsequently  killed  a  puppji  and  he  was  com- 
pletely revived  after  taking  a  fow^  ounces  of  the  decoction  of 
this  plant.  See  Eolation  in  the  3d  vol.  Tr.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  U.  S. 
Griffith,  Porsb.  Fl.  ii,  499,  and  Tech.  Bepos.  ii,  358.  Used,  also, 
as  an  astringent  and  ospoctorant  in  spitting  of  blood  and 
chronic  catarrhs.  The  doae  of  the  infusion,  made  with  two 
ounces  of  the  leaves  and  roots  to  a  pint  of  water,  ia  a  wine- 
glassful. 

SAGE,  {Salvia  offidnaHs,  Ex.)     Calt. 

Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  268 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mfed. 
vi,  191.  This  is  a  warm  aromatic,  and,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  EUinger,  is  posaessad  of  marked  anti-spasmodic  power : . 
it  strengthens  the  circulatory,  cutaneous  and  digestive  func- 
tions; stimulates  the  action  of  the  nerves,  and  has  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  cephalic  organs,  (see  Mferat  and  authors ;)  pre- 
scribed as  a  stomachic,  and  in  catarrhal  and  cellular  infiltration, 
and  need  as  a  gargle  in  mucous  angina  and  fnugoue  ulcers. 
"Our  moriaiur  homo  cui  salvia  cresdtin  horto  9"  became  an  adage, 
so  much  confidence  was  formerly  reposed  in  the  plant.  Its 
reputation  is  most  extensive  in  domestic  practice,  the  warm  in- 
fusions being  given  as  a  sudorific,  and  in  promoting  the  mens- 
trual discharge.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  great  power  in 
resisting  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances.  Yan  Swieten, 
Com.  ii,  370 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  It  is  thought  to  have  a 
remarkable  efficacy  in  stopping  night  sweats,  infused  in  wine 
or  spirits,  and  this  opinion  was  sustained  by  Quarin,  Mothodue 
Medond.  37.  Baron  Van  Swieten  also  found  it  efficacious  in 
Teatraining  the  inordinate  flow  of  milk  after  weaning  children. 
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Id  the  Bngligh  Physician,  p.  295,  the  quaint  author,  B"ich.  Cnl- 
pepper,  gent.,  "Student  in  Physic  and  Aatrology,"  mentions  it 
as  an  aphrodisiac:  "Helpeth  conception  and  hinders  miscar- 
riage." "Jupiter  claims  this,  and  bide  me  toll  you  it  is  good 
for  the  liver  and  to  breed  blood  I"  The  essential  oil  deposits 
camphor  in  abundance,  hence  employed  as  a  friction  in  rheuma- 
tism, paralysis,  etc.  Journal  de  Pharm.  xvi,  574. 
I  introduce  the  following  on  the  cultivation  of 
Sage. — The  cultivation  of  this  herb  is  among  the  moat  profit- 
able of  the  market  gardener's  products.  Large  quantities  of 
it  are  sold  while  green  during  the  season,  as  every  housekeeper 
new  it  in  the  cooking  of  game,  or  water-fowl,  and  it  is  essential 
as  a  component  of  sausages,  so  that  tons  of  it  are  used  in  the 
winter  season.  At  the  price  it  is  usually  retailed  in  the  markets 
of  our  larger  cities,  an  acre  of  sage  plants  will  yield  a  return  of 
ovei'  seven  hundred  dollars  ;  and  at  the  wholesale  price,  it  will 
give  a  return  of  over  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre.  The 
seed  can  be  had  of  most  seedsmen.  It  should  be  sown  in  any 
light,  loamysoil,  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  should  be  picked  out  and  re- 
planted at  distances  of  about  one  foot  each  way.  As  soon  as  it 
has  grown  so  as  to  begin  to  show  forms  of  flower  buds,  cut  it  off 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  ground,  and  so  on,  again  and  again, 
throughout  the  season.  If  planted  on  land  thoroughly  drained 
the  plant  will  stand  many  years  ;  but  plants  not  over  two  years 
old  produce  the  best  flavored  leaves. 

DOTTED  MONAEDA;  HORSEMINT ;  OEIGAWUM,  (Mo- 
narda  punctata,  L.)  Grows  in  rich  and  damp  soils;  collected  in 
St.  John's,  whore  it  is  found  abundantly ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ; 
Eichland  District ;  Spartanburg.     Fl,  August. 

Obap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med,  ii,  302 ;  EU.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  30 ; 
"U.  8.  Diap.  462;  Am.  Med.  Eecord.  ii,  496  ;  Bali,  and  tJ-ar.  Mat.' 
Med.  360 ;  Mer,  and  do  L.  Diet,  do  M.  Med.  iv,  444 ;  Bull  doa  Sci. 
Med.  de  Ferus,  xi,  302.  This  is  another  of  our  very  aromatic 
indigenous  plants,  posseaaing  stimulant  and  carminative  powers 
and  regarded  as  a  very  popular  emmenagogue  among  those  re- 
siding in  this  country.  The  French  authorities  speak  favorably 
of  it ;  an  aromatic  oil  is  obtained  from  this ;  and  the  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  recent  or  dried,  is  very  eflicient  in  allaying  nauaea 
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and  vomiting  in  bilious  fevers.  Dr.  Chapman  meDtious  cases  of 
long  Btanding  deafness  cured  by  the  oil  nibbed  on  the  head  as  a 
connter-in-itant.  It  was  dsed  in  cases  of  this  description,  and  in 
many  diseases,  by  Dr.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia;  see  his  essay; 
among  other  affections  in  hemiplegia  and  paralytic  diseases,  in 
the  sinking  state  of  epidemic  typhus,  in  cholera  infantum, 
where  there  is  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  mania  a  potu  ; 
sometimes  employing  a  liniment,  (see  Chap,  Therap.  and  Mat. 
Med.  ii,  305;)  and  sometimes  the  undiluted  oil  rubbed  on  the 
parts.  The  oil  is  of  an  amber  color  approaching  to  red,  and  if 
exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  heat,  leaves  a  beautiful  straw- 
colored  camphor  I 

THYilE,  (Thymus  vulgaris.')  Ex.  Cultivated  at  the  South. 
A  well  known  warm  aroKiatic, 

GEAVEL  EOOT;  HOKSEWEBD ;  KNOTWEBD,  iGolUn- 
sonia  Canadensis.')  Grows  in  the  mountains  of  the  Caroiinaa. 
Fl.  September. 

The  root  is  used  in  colic  from  iochial  discharge.  Linn.  "Veg. 
M.  Med.  9.  "The  infusion  of  the  bruised  root  in  cider  cured 
several  alarming  cases  of  dropsy."  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  482,  and 
Mease's  Domestic  Bncye.  ii,  177.  Dr.  Wood  says  it  possesses 
tonic,  astringent,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  powers;  the  root  in 
substance,  even  in  small  doses,  is  said  to  irrilate  the  stomach, 
and  produces  vomiting;  the  active  principle  is  volatile,  so  that 
it  is  best  employed  in  the  fresh  state.  The  decoction  is  efflea- 
cions  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  leucorrhcea,  gravel,  dropsy,  etc., 
and  as  a  cataplasm  to  internal  abdominal  pains.  U.  S.  Disp., 
1248.  Merat  aays,  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  364,  that  in  America  it 
merits  the  name  all  heal,  (guerit  tout,)  having  the  properties  re- 
ferred to  above.  Drs.  A.  French  and  Beers  speak  highly  of  it 
in  pains  of  the  bladder,  in  ascites,  and  dropsy  of  the  ovaries; 
given,  also,  as  a  powerful  tonic  in  putrid  and  malignant  fevers, 
and  in  leucorrhcea  ;  the  contused  leaves  are  applied  to  bruises, 
lividities,  (les  nieurtrisseurs,)  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  as  an  ap- 
plication to  eruptions  produced  by  the  poisonous  sumachs.  (See 
JRhus.)  The  plant,  by  chemical  analysis,  contains  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  extractive  matter,  and  a  coloring  principle.  Op.  dt.  See, 
also,  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Linn,  de  Paris,  v.  608.  In  his  late  work, 
Griffith  (Med.  Bot.  613)  states  that  externaily  it  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  friction  in  rheumatism.     See  account  of  it  by  Dr. 
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Hooker,  of  HSTew  Haven,  Ann.  Linn.  Soc.  Dr.  H.  thinks  the 
infusion  should  be  made  with  a  gentlo  heat,  in  a  close  vessel. 
The  best  preparation  ia  supposed  to  be  the  essential  oil,  which 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  tonic,  given  with  benefit  in  low  fevers, 
exhaustion  of  the  forces,  etc.  This  plant  certainly  merits  far- 
ther notice. 

CoUinsonia  anisata,    Griffith's  Med.  Bot,  515. 

It  possesses  an  odor  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  aniseseed, 
having  the  properties  of  the  G.  Ganaden. 

EOUGH-LEAVED  OOLLINSONIA,  CGoUinsonia  scabra.) 
Collected  in  St.  John's,  in  shaded  soils.     PI.  June. 

Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  364,  It  ia  possessed  of 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  G.  Ganaden.  Tonic,  astrin- 
gent and  diuretic.    See  C.  Ganaden. 

DITTANY;  MAETLAND  CUNILA,  {Gunila  mariana,  Ms.) 
Grows  in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina ;  Richland ;  I  find  it 
abundant  in  Spartanburg  District,  S.  0. 

Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii,  175 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  517 ; 
Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  276  ;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  127.  The  in- 
fusion forme  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  drink;  it  is  diaphoretic, 
and  is  employed  in  fevers  and  colds.  A  gentleman  in  Spartan- 
burg District,  S.  C,  tells  me  that  in  bis  day  "everybody  cured 
everything  with  dittany,"  Doubtless  they  took  less  mercury 
and  drastic  purgatives  in  consequence. 

PBNNTEOYAL ;  TIOKWEED,  {Hedeoma  pulegioides,  Pursh.) 
Grows  in  the  upper  districts,  and  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Carolinas;  abundant  in  Spartanburg,  8.  C. 

TJ.  S.  Disp.  365 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii,  166 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  276, 
and  Flora  Med.  491 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  508;  Raf.  Med,  Fl.  i, 
231;  Bart.  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  165.  A  gently  stimulant  aro- 
matic,  given  in  flatulent  colic,  and  sick  stomach  ;  also  as  a 
stimulant  diaphoretic  in  catarrhs  and  rheumatism.  The  warm 
infusion  is  a  convenient  and  useful  prescription,  which  is  largely 
employed  in  popular  practice  in  promoting  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. It  is  said  that  the  plant,  or  the  oil  extracted  from  it, 
is  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  attacks  of  ticks,  fleas  and 
mosquitoes. 

HEAL-ALL,  {Prwnella  vulgaris.')    Grows  in  dry  soils;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's.     Fl.  July. 
Le.  M.  Med.  ii,  245;    Med.  Diet,  by  Carr,  art.  Brunella ;   U".  S. 
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Disp.  1291 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  276 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  Med,  v,  520.  Tbia  plant,  though  posBeBsiog  some  power 
as  a  stimulant,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  was  alao  used  as  an 
astringent  in  affections  of  the  throat. 

MAD-DOG  SCTJLLCAP  ;  HOODWOET,  {Scutellaria  lateri- 
fiora.)  Grows  along  ditches  ;  Eichland  ;  collected  in  St.  John's; 
Elliott  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountainous  districts. 

Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  386;  IT.  8.  Disp.  1394,  Appendix; 
M6r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  274;  Bulletin  de  la  Faculte, 
vii,  191,  ann.  1820,  where  Spalding's  (of  Geo.)  report  conceming 
its  anti-hydro  phobic  virtues  is  referred  to.  Touatt  spoke  in 
favorable  terms  of  this  remedy  as  enjoying  the  reputation  fbr 
some  time  of  being  the  only  one  for  this  disease.  See  Watson, 
loc.  cit. 

The  above  meagre  account  was  all  that  I  could  collect  with 
reference  to  this  plant  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
prepared.  To  show  the  increased  attention  which  it  has  re- 
ceived I  add  the  following  contained  in  the  12th  Ed.  of  the  U. 
8.  Disp. 

It  is  thought  by  some  practitioners  to  have  valuable  thera- 
peutic properties.  Drs.  Ariel  Hunton  and  0.  H.  Cleveland,  of 
Vermont,  speak  in  strong  terms  of  its  efficacy  as  a  nervine. 
They  have  employed  it  in  neuralgic  and  convulsive  affections, 
chorea,  delirium  tremens  and  nervous  exhaustion  from  fatigue 
or  over  excitement,  and  have  found  it  highly  advantageous. 
Dr.  Cleveland  says  that  he  prefers  it  to  all  other  nervines  or 
anti-spasmodica  except  where  an  immediate  effect  is  desirable. 
He  prefera  the  form  of  infusion,  which  he  prepares  by  adding 
half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  to  a  tea  cupful  of  w^ater,  and 
allows  the  patient  to  drink  ad  libitum,  (Am.  J.  Pharm,,  xxiii, 
370;  K  Jersey  Med,  Report,  v,  13.)  Two  preparations  are 
now  used,  scutellarine,  though  erroneously,  adds  Dr.  Wood,  aa  it 
.  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  true  proximate  principle ;  the 
other  a  fiuid  extract.  Dr.  C.  gives  the  scutellarine  in  a  dose 
varying  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains  and  flnda  very  happy 
effects  from  it  in  ijuieting  nervous  disorders,  (N.  Jersey  Med. 
Eeport,  viii,  121.)  The  fluid  extract  prepared  by  Messrs.  Tilden 
is  used  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluid  drachms.  Dr.  Jos.  Bates 
speaks  highly  of  it  as  a  nervine,  (Bost.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal 
lii,  337 ;)  U.  S.  Disp. 
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ETJEOPEAK  SCULLCAP,  ^Scutellaria  galmculata,  L.) 
Wet  places,  H.  C.  and  northward. 

It  has  been  employed  in  interinittonta.  Dr.  H.  W.  Evans,  of 
Canada  West,  uses  an  infuaion  of  two  ounces  of  tho  herb  to 
eight  of  water,  of  which  he  gives  in  epilepsy  a  fluid  ounce 
every  eight  liours,  doubling  the  quantity  after  a  week.  To 
effect  a  cure  he  says  it  must  be  continued  for  six  months,  (Am. 
J.  Med.  Sc.  xvii,  495 ;)  U.  8.  Diep.,  12th  Bd. 

Scutellaria  integrifoUa,  L,  Diffused  in  swampy  soils ;  collected 
in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  June. 

Intensely  bitter,  probably  useful  aa  a  tonic.     U.  S.  Disp.  1294. 

CATNIP;  CATMINT,  (Nepeta  cataria,  L.)  Sat.  in  upper 
districts;  collected  also  in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
Fl.  July. 

Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  130 ;  U.'  S.  Diap.  191 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat. 
Med.  216;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  540;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Med,  iv,  592;  Dem.  Blem.  de  Eot.  248;  Am.  Herbal.  26. 
Thief  plant  is  possessed  of  stimulant,  tonic  and  warm  aromatic 
virtues.  Employed  in  popular  practice  in  colds,  asthma,  ame- 
norrjicea,  chlorosis,  hysteria  and  the  flatulent  colic  of  infants ; 
in  the  latter  condition  this  herb  is  universally  employed.  It 
was  used  in  yellow  fever,  and,  like  many  others,  enjoyed  an 
ephemeral  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  hydrophobia.  An  infusion 
of  the  flowers  was  said  to  open  obstructioua  of  tho  liver  and 
spleen.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Diet.  Univ.  de  M.  Med.  1846, 
509,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Gustamachia  had  used  the  iV,  cataria 
with  great  advantage  in  toothache,  caused  by  cold  or  carious 
bone,  mashing  the  leaves  in  the  decayed  tooth ;  this  produces 
an  abundant  flow  of  aaliva,  and  causes  tho  pain  to  cease  in  a 
few  moments.  See,  also.  Journal  de  Chim,  Med.  vii,  2d  series. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  a  drachm  and  a  half-  This  plant  is 
used  by  the  vegetable  practitioners.  Cats  roll  in  it  with  the 
same  avidity  that  they  do  in  valerian,  and  cover  it  with  their 

Dracoeephalumvariegatum.  Vent.  Growsininundatodswamps; 
roots  frequently  immersed.  Collected  in  St,  John's;  vicinity  of 
Charleston.     PI.  J"uly. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  682.  The  organization  of 
the  peduncle  is  peculiar.  See  observations  on  certain  phe- 
nomena attending  the   plant  called  the  D.  Americanum.     Acad. 
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des.  Sci.  276,  1702.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  a  "cataleptic 
powers,"  "Pourvues  de  eette  singuliere  faculte,"  namely  :  "la 
propriete,  de  la  cataleptique,  c'est-adire,  de  garder  la  position 
daos  laquelle  on  place  la  fleur,"  Supplemen.  to  Diet.  TJniv.  de 
M.  Med.  252,  1846. 

Dracocephalum  Virginianum,  L.  Grows  in  the  mountains  of 
Va.%  Carol  in  as. 

Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  preceding. 

MOTHBEWOilT,  (Leonorus  cardiaca,  L.)  Nat.  Grows 
around  buildings;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  July. 

"The  leaves  are  deobstruent,  laxative,  diaphoretic,  emmena- 
gogue,  anti-hysterie  and  anthelminlic."  Am.  Herbal. '230;  Linn. 
Veg.  M.  Med.  168.  L.  states  that  the  herb,  drunk  as  a  tea,  is 
useful  in  hysteria  and  hypochondriacal  affections.  Griffith,  in 
his  work  on  Med.  Bot.  515,  supposes  it  to  be  tonic,  and  to 
relieve  palpitation  of  the  heart.  It  is  extolled  io  Euseia  as  a 
preservative  against  hydrophobia.  In  the  "  Indian  Materia 
Medica"  it  is  stated  that  "  an  infusion  of  the  plant  is  a  stimu- 
lant, cordial  bitter,  and  when  taken  at  bedtime  it  procures  a 
quiet,  refreahiog  sleep,  even  where  opium  and  laudanum  have 
failed."  It  is  probably  useful  as  an  ingi-edient  for  a  soothing 
tea.     See  Linden,  "Tilia." 

HOEBHOTJMD,  {Marrubium  vulgare.')    Ex.    Nat. 

Pe.  Mai..  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  284;  Watson's  Pract.  Physic, 
118  and  332;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Mfed.  273;  Trous.  et  Pid.  Mat. 
Med.;  Traite  de  Therap.  308;  Koyle,  Mat.  Med.  470;  Le.  Mat. 
Med.  ii,  89;  U.  8.  Diap.  452;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  358; 
Matson's  Veg.  Praei.;  Culloo,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  154 ;  Bergii,  Mat, 
Med.  ii,  558;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
used  only  as  a  warm,  aromatic  stimulant.  The  leaves  are  tonic 
and  somewhat  laxative,  and  are  employed  in  colds,  asthma,  hys- 
teria and  menorrhagic  diseases.  The  warm  infusion  acts  as  a 
sudorific,  and  is  appHcable  as  a  palliative  in  phthisis  and  pneu- 
monia, but  it  is  not  allowed  the  possession  of  any  very  decided 
powers.  In  the  Supplem.,  however,  to  the  Diet.  Univ.  de  M. 
Med.  457,  1846,  it  is  said  to  be  certainly  useful  in  chronic  rheu-  , 
matism,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  infusion  being  given  morn- 
ing and  evening.  See,  also,  the  Journal  des  Gonnaissanees 
Medic.  Dec.  10,  1836,  Perrein  notices  the  root  as  an  excellent 
vermifuge.     Mat.  Med.  i,  279,  iii,  312;  and  Desbois  de  Eochefort 
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says  the  decoction  of  throe  or  four  ounces  is  a  good  remedy  in 
tape-worm.  Dr.  Cutler  asserted  that  the  infusion  was  a  very 
useful  application  in  salivation.  Am.  Herbal,  by  J.  Stearns, 
LL.D.  G-riffith  states  that  obstinate  catarrhs  are  much  bene- 
fited by  the  expressed  juice  taken  in  milk.  Dose,  one  drachm 
of  the  powder,  or  one  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  the  infusion  made 
with  an  ounce  of  the  dried  herb  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
From  this  plant  it  is  well  known  the  candy  so  much  used  in 
pectoral  aifectiona  is  made. 

The  horebound  has  a  bitter  taste  and  an  aromatic  odor,  "It 
possesses  tonic,  diuretic  and  laxative  properties,  and  it  seems  to 
owe  all  its  powers  to  a  bitter  extractive,  a  volatile  oil  and  gallic 
acid."  Used  in  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  etc.,  on  account  of  the 
combination  of  moderate  qnalities  just  described.  From  the 
very  fact  of  its  simplicity,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best 
i-em-edies  for  infants  and  children  suffering  with  colds  and 
coughs.  Given  during  the  day  with  opiates,  and  nitre  at  night, 
it  restores  appetite  through  its  bitter  principle,  it  is  expectorant 
and  diuretic,  anil  thus  removes  the  slight  remains  of  cold  and 
fever  so  frequent  with  children.  If  the  fever  is  a  prominent 
symptom  ipecacuanha  should  also  bo  used.  Besides,  it  may  per- 
form  a  most  important  role  in  taking  the  place  of  more  active 
and  injurious  drugs.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  colds  and 
coughs  than  the  juice  or  tea  of  horebound  sweetened  and  given 
during  the  day. 

YBEBBNACE^.     (The    Vervain   Tribe.) 

FEENCH  MULBBURY,  {Callicarpa  Americana,  Mx.)  Col- 
lected in  St.  John's,  in  dry  soils ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Rich- 
land District ;  Newborn, 

Drayton's  View  of  S,  0.  62,  This  is  said  to  be  useful  in  drop- 
sical complaints.  It  bears  very  pretty  red  berries,  growing  in 
w^horle  around  the  stem,  which  are  slightly  sweetish  to  the  Caste. 
I  coald  not  extract  much  coloring  matter  from  their  skins  with 
vinegar  or  alum. 

KETTLE-LEAF  VERVAIN,  (  Verbena  urUcifolia,  L.)  Com- 
mon in  damp  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton.    FI,  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1304.  Boiled  in  milk  and  water,  and  combined 
with  the  inner  bark  of  the  white  oak,  it  is  advantageously  used 
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in  poiaoning  from  the  aumaeha,  (Shus.)  Mer,  and  de  L,  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  vi,  868;  Journal  de  Med.  Ixx,  529. 

YERVAIN;  SIMPLBE'S  JOY,  (Verbena  hastada,  L.)  Mid 
die  districts  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia;  vicinity  of 
Charleston ;  Nowbem.     Fl,  Aug. 

U.  8.  Diap.  1304.  Thie  is  more  bitter  than  the  European 
species,  and  it  is  said  to  bo  emetic.  This  plant  is  described  by 
the  "  Cherokee  Physician  "  as  an  emetic  inferior  to  the  "  Indian 
Physic  ;"  a  decoction  of  the  dry  or  green  herb  or  a  powder  ia 
prescribed  like  lobelia.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  used  to  check 
fevers  when  given  in  the  early  stage.  The  plant  should  be  ex- 
amined. 

Verbena  auhldia,  L.  Orows  in  the  middle  diatriota  of  South 
Carolina  and  in  Georgia.     FI.  Sept. 

Mer  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  865.  It  ia  said  to  contain 
a  very  acrid  mucilage.     Die.  des.  8ei.  Nat.  x,  426. 

PEDALIACEJl.     (The  Oil  Seed  Tribe.-) 

BEN;Bi,  (Sesamum  Indicum.,  Sesamum  Orientale.)  Introduced 
by  the  Africans.    PI.  July. 

This  is  the  Sesame  of  the  Anabasis,  mentioned  also  by  Dios- 
oorides,  Theophrastus  and  others.  The  seeds  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  fixed  oil  as  tasteless  as  olive,  and  for  which  it  may  be 
subatituted ;  it  ia  said  to  be  naed  extensively  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  Lind.  Nat,  Syat.  280 ;  XT.  8.  Disp.  661.  Merat  saya  that 
in  Egypt  they  drink  large  quantities  of  the  oil  morning  and 
evening,  to  give  them  embonpoint.  It  ia  also  uaod  medicinally  as 
a  laxative,  and  is  by  some  preferred  to  caator  oil;  also  as  an  ap- 
plication to  furfuraeeous  eruptions.  In  India  it  ie  regarded  as 
an  emmenagogne  and  as  provocative  of  abortion ;  employed  in 
cutaneous  affections  and  ophthalmia;  a  solutionis  given  in  oolic 
and  dysentery,  and  used  as  an  application  for  softening  the 
skin.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M<5d.  vi,  .^32,  and  the  Sup- 
plem.  1846,  657,  according  to  which  it  ia  also  becoming  an 
object  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  being  substituted 
for  ohve  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  Marseilles  soap.  See  Essay 
of  M.  Hardy,  Kevue  Agricole,  Avril,  1845,  177.  In  the  Trans. 
Phil.  Soc,  it  ia  said  that  one  hundred  parts  of  the  seed  yield 
ninety  of  oil.     Coxe,  Am.  Disp.,  art.  Sesam.  orient.,  states  that 
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it  was  found  beneflcia!  in  a  dysentery  which  prevailed  in  1803. 
1  have  seen  it  given  to  some  extent,  and  with  great  advantage, 
in  Hew  York,  in  diarrh(ea  and  dysentery,  particularly  in  these 
affections  as  they  occur  in  children  ;  two  or  three  of  the  leaves, 
thrown  in  water,  are  sufficient  to  render  it  very  mucilaginous. 
This  is  taken  internally.  It  also  serves  as  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  enemata,  gargles,  eollyria,  etc.  In  South  Carolina  the  seeds 
are  largely  need  by  the  negroes  in  making  broths.  They  are 
also  eaten  parched,  and  are  often  candied  with  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses. It  might  be  made  a  source  of  profit  to  raise  the  plant  in 
the  Southern  States,  as  it  grows  well  and  the  seeds  bring  a  high 
price. 

The  above  was  contained  in  my  report  on  the  Med.  Bot.  of 
South  Carolina,  published  in  1849. 

The  oil  pressed  from  the  seed  will  keep  many  years  without 
acquiring  any  rancid  taate,  but  in  two  years  becomes  quite  mild, 
SO  that  the  warm  taste  of  the  oil  when  first  drawn  is  worn  off, 
and  it  can  be  used  for  salads  and  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
sweet  oii.  In  some  countries  it  ia  used  for  frying  fish,  as  a 
varnish,  and  for  some  medicinal  purposes.  Nine  pounds  of  seed 
are  said  to  yield  upward  of  two  pounds  of  fine  oil.  The  oil 
may  be  extracted  by  bruising  the  seed  and  immersing  them  in 
hot  water,  when  the  oil  rises  on  the  surface  and  may  be 
skimmed  off.  But  the  usual  mode  of  extraction  is  similar  to 
that  practiced  in  the  expression  of  linseed  oil.  The  plant  ia 
generally  sowed  in  drills  about  four  feet  apart,  in  the  month  of 
April.  Am.  Farm.  Bncyc.  I  consider,  after  examination,  that 
the  sassafras  leaf  contains  more  mucilage  than  the  Benfe,  and 
that  both  should  be  gathered  and  cured  for  winter  use  in 
making  mucilaginous  teas  to  bo  used  in  dysenteries,  pulmonary 
diseases,  etc. 

From  a  statement  of  H.  M.  Bry,  of  Louisiana,  P.  0.  Eep. 
1854,  p.  225,  sixteen  bushels  of  seed  of  Bene  plant  {S.  orientale) 
was  sent  to  a  mill  in  Cincinnati  to  be  manufactured  into  oil.  It 
yielded  thirty-nine  gallons  of  clear  oil  and  about  five  quarts  of 
refuse  oil,  or  about  two  and  a  half  gallons  to  the  bushel.  In 
consequence  of  the  mill  imparting  the  flavor  of  flaxseed  he 
could  not  use  it  as  a  salad  oil,  for  which  purpose  he  was  confi- 
dent it  would  be  superior,  when  pure,  to  the  adulterated  im- 
ported   olive    oil,     It    was  used,   however,  as  a  substitute  for 
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castor  oil.  All  who  used  it  pralBod  it  for  its  gently  purgative 
effect,  and  because  it  was  free  from  the.  nauseous  tasto  peeuUar 
to  castor  oil.  Twenty  busheia  is  believed  to  be  a  moderate  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  the  seed  produced  by  an  acre.  It  yields 
a  gallon  of  oil  to  the  bushel  more  than  flaxseed. 

The  excellent  effect  of  the  leaves  steeped  in  water  as  a  rau- 
.eilage  to  be  used  in  diarrhea  and  dysentery  is  testified  to  by  all 
persons  who  have  used  it.  For  this  purpose  two  or  three 
loaves  are  soaked  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and  administered  re- 
peatedly. This  plant  will  act  as  a  sub.stitute  for  gum-arabic 
on  account  of  the  mucilage  it  yields.  It  should  be  used  in  the 
bowel  afi'ections  of  children  and  among  soldiers  in  camp. 
Planters  should  collect  and  cure  all  the  loaves  at  their  disposal. 
At  page  338  of  the  same  volume  another  paper  on  the  Bene  is 
to  be  found.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  plant  will  throw  out  a 
profusion  of  leaves  by  breaking  off  the  top  when  it  is  half 
grown.  The  cotton  seed  also  yields  a  mucilaginous  tea,  useful 
as  a  substitute  for  flaxseed. 

Nelson  quotes  Miller  on  the  Bene,  as  cultivated  by  the  Afri- 
can nogro^  in  South  Carolina :  "  The  inhabitants  of  that 
country  make  an  oil  from  the  seed  which  will  keep  many  years 
and  not  take  any  rancid  smell  or  taste,  but  in  two  years  be- 
comes quite  mild;  so  that  when  the  warm  taste  of  the  seed 
which  is  in  the  oil,  when  first  drawn,  is  worn  off,  they  use  it  as 
a  salad  oil  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  sweet  oil.  The  seed  are 
also  used  by  the  negroes  for  food — which  seed  they  parch  over 
the  fire  and  then  mix  with  water  and  stew  other  ingredients 
with  them,  which  makes  a  bearty  food."  .Rural  Oyc.  Mr. 
Carlisle  ascertained  from  the  G-aaetto  of  1735  that  Mr. 
Garcia  established  the  manufactiire  of  this  oil  in  Charleston 
as  a  salad  oil ;  his  death  in  1738  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise. 

The  seeds  of  the  Bene,  the  myrtle,  and  the  tallow  tree,  with 
the  fruit  of  the  groundnut,  (Arachis,}  might  afford  useful  mate- 
rial to  the  soap  manufacturers  withiu  the  Southern  States.  I 
will  insert  here  what  I  have  upon  the  oleiferous  plants  most 
useful  to  us  in  the  present  exigency.  In  Bouasingault's  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  oils,  pages  136  and  139,  he  says : 

"  The  following  auuis  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  average  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  the  different 
oleaginous  seeds:  colewort,  winter  rape,  and  other  specimens  of 
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erucii'erous  plants,  from  30  to  36  and  40  per  cent.;  eanflowor 
about  15  per  cent.;  linseed  (ftax)  from  11  to  22;  poppy  from  34 
to  63;  hemp-seed  from  14  to  26;  olives  from  9  to  11;  walnuta 
40  to  70;  Brazil  Qttts  60;  castor  oil  beans  62;  Bweet  almonds 
40  to  54;  bitter  almonds  25  to  46 ;  Modiva  sativa  26  to  28  per 
cent."  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  more  extensive  table  tbau 
this  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  tallow  tree,  (Stillingia  sebifera,')  introduced  and  growing 
around  Charleston,  ie  richer  than  any  above  mentioned.  Hick- 
ory nuts,  when  bearing  abundantly,  broken  and  thrown  in  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water,  would  no  doubt  yield  oil  abundantly 
and  cheaply  for  soap.  I  have,  however,  upon  experiment,  found 
it  difflcult  to  extract  the  oil. 

The  plants  moat  commonly  cultivated  for  the  production  of 
oil  belong  to  the  genus  Brassica;  all  plants  of  this  genus  pro- 
duce seeds  containing  considerable  quantities  of  oil,  and  are 
sometimes  used  for  obtaining  it.  All  the  species  are  biennial, 
save  the  spring  colza,  or  iield  cabbage,  (Brassica  eampestris.)  It 
is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  degenerated  variety  of  antumnal  rape 
or  cole  seed,  but  really  a  distinct  species,  "Thaer's  Principle 
of  Agriculture,"  p.  449.  In  the  description  by  this  author  of 
colza  and  rape,  (autumnal  varieties,)  he  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  great  value  of  tbe  colza,  (Brassica  oleracea  lacineata,  a 
variety  of  the  garden  cabbage,)  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
abundant  in  the  oil  it  gives  oat.  The  rape,  a  variety  of  the 
Brassica  napus,  is  less  productive.  The  colaa  (Brassica  eampes- 
tris) requires  a  dry  soil.  I  introduce  this  information  here 
because  tbe  plant  might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  at  the 
South  for  supplying  oil,  and  because  Thaer  adds  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  paper  that  tbe  seeds  of  tbe  ruta  haga,  or  Swedish 
turnip,  which  is  already  grown  extensively  here,  arc  equally 
rich  in  oil.  For  tbe  method  of  culture  and  gathering,  see 
Thaer's  work,  published  in  New  York,  1857.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent forage  plant.  The  seed  does  not  mature  well  in  this  lati- 
tude. The  oil  is  obtained  by  a  press  or  oil  mill.  Even  the 
"  spring  rape  (Brassica  eampestris)  yields  more  than  twenty  poaads 
of  oil  per  bushel.  Mr.  Sanders  informs  me  that  the  rape  is 
grown  and  produces  well  in  Clarendon  District,  S.  C,  and  that 
it  will  produce  seed, 

I  would  particularly  advise  the  extensive  introduction  and 
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cultivation  of  the  rape,  both  booause  it  grows  and  matures 
well,  and  because  of  the  amount  of  oil  the  seeds  afford,  which 
would  supply  whatever  is  noeeaeary  in  making  soap,  (for  pro- 
cesses, see  Ure's  "Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufaeturos,")  and 
also  because  it  would  allow  the  Southern  planter  to  devote  the 
tallow,  grease,  etc.,  which  has  been  economized  for  this  purpose, 
to  other  objects.  The  Bene  probably  yields  as  much  oil  as  any 
plant  we  piMsess,  as  1  am  informed  by  a  practical  gardener. 
See,  also,  flaxseed,  Chinese  tallow  tree,  etc. 

Mustard  seed  oil  concretes  when  cooled  a  little  below  32° 
"Fah.  The  white  or  yellow  seed  (Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  p.  285)  afford  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  the  black 
seed  eighteen  per  cent.  I  would  refer  the  inquirer  to  Xlre's  Dic- 
tionary for  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  oils,  mode  of  obtaining, 
etc;  and  to  Kurten'a  work  on  the  "Art  of  manufacturing 
Soaps,  including  the  moat  recent  diBCOveries — with  receipts  for 
makiDg  campbene  oil,  candles,  etc.  Phil.;  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
1854."  This  treatise  gives  very  plain  directions  concerning  the 
articles  necessary. 

In  Ure's  Dictionary  a  plan  of  an  oil  mill  is  given,  and  infor- 
mation on  "seed  crushing  "  and  extraction  of  all  oils.  He  says 
that  the  oil  of  colaa  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Brassica 
campestris  to  the  amount  of  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  their 
weight.  "It  forms  an  excellent  lamp  oil,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed in  Prance."  Hemp-seed  oil  resembles  the  preceding, 
but  has  a  disagreeable  smell  and  a  mouldiab  taste.  It  is  used 
extensively  for  making  both  soaps  and  varnishes.  Linseed  oil 
is  obtained  in  greatest  purity  by  cold  pressure,  but  by  a  steam 
heat  of  200"  Fahr.  a  very  good  oil  may  be  procured  in  larger 
quantity.  "  The  proportion  of  oil,"  Ure  adds,  "  usually  stated 
by  authors  is  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed, 
but  Mr.  Blundel!  informs  me  that  by  his  plan  of  hydraulic 
pressure  be  obtained  from  twenty-six  to  twenty- seven."  In 
the  Enoyc.  Metropolitan  a,  under  "  Oil-press,"  a  quarter  of  seed 
(whose  average  weight  is  four  hundred  pounds)  is  said  to  yield 
twenty  gallons  of  oil.  Now,  as  the  gallon  of  linseed  oil  weighs 
9,3  pounds,  the  total  product  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  pounds,  which  amounts  to  more  than  forty-five  per  cent.,  an 
extravagant  statement,  about  double  tbo  ordinary  product  in 
oil  mills,  etc.,  etc.     When  kept  long  cool,  in  a  cask  partly  open, 
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it  deposits  masses  of  white  etearine  along  with  a  brownish 
powder.  This  stearine  is  very  difficult  of  saponification.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  last  paragraph  of  p.  297  of  Ure's  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii,  and  all  of  p.  298,  ending  it  woid  "Dutch  plan  " 
p.  299 ;  and  on  the  sabject  of  oils,  soap  candles  starch  xnd 
sugar,  I  would  refer  to  the  same  work,  wheio  many  of  the  best 
prac esses  are  described. 

Chaptal,  in  his  Chemistry  applied  to  A^tieultuie  makeB  the 
following  practical  remarks  on  oils :  "  The  oila  are  fat  unetuona 
bodies,  of  various  degrees  of  fluidity,  inttolable  in  witer  foim- 
ing  soap  with  the  alkalies,  and  burning  and  ovipnratmg  at 
different  temperatures.  It  ia  the  last  chaiicteiiatic  particularly 
which  establishes  that  difference  among  them  by  which  they 
are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  The  fixed  oiia  are  con- 
tained in  seeds  and  fruits,  from  which  thoy  aro  extracted  by 
pressure.  This  first  portion  which  is  expressed  is  the  purest, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  virgin  oil;  that  which  follows  is 
rendered  more  or  less  impure  by  the  mixture  of  other  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  fruit  submitted  to  compression.  It  is  par- 
ticularly by  the  mucilage,  which  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  all  vegetables,  that  the  purity  of  oil  is  affected. 
After  all  the  oil  which  can  be  extracted  by  pressure  has  been 
drawn  off,  it  is  customary  to  moisten  the  mash  with  boiling 
water  and  to  subject  it  to  another  and  more  powerful  pressure; 
but  the  oil  thus  obtained  carries  with  it  a  largo  portion  of 
mucilage,  and  ia  usually  employed  only  in  some  of  the  trades. 
In  some  countries  it  is  customary  to  collect  the  fruits  into  heaps 
and  to  subject  them  to  a  degree  of  fermentation  before  press- 
ure; by  this  means  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is  rendered  easier 
and  the  quantity  of  it  is  increased,  but  the  quality  of  it  is 
ranch  injured.  Similar  results  are  obtained  by  breaking  the 
fruit  previous  to  expressing  the  oih  It  would  be  hardly  right 
to  condemn  these  last  methods  as  erroneous,  because  in  the 
numerous  soap-works,  dyo-houses,  cloth  manufactories,  etc., 
this  quality  of  oil  is  preferred  to  that  which  ia  purer.  The 
learned  will  do  well  to  condemn  the  processes  now  employed 
for  procuring  the  fine  oils,  and  to  present  others  by  which  we 
may  obtain  them  purer  and  of  a  better  taste  ;  but  the  grand 
consumption  of  the  oila  is  in  the  manufactories,  and  there  the 
fine  oils  would  but  imperfectly  replace  thoae  of  a  coarser  kind; 
32 
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thus,  by  perfecting  the  produce  the  uaefuluess  of  it  would  be 
lessened.  When  oil  is  to  he  extracted  for  domestic  purposes  it 
is  without  doubt  desirable  that  it  be  obtained  as  pure  as  possi- 
ble, hut  that  which  is  destined  to  be  employed  in  the  trades 
and  in  manufactures,  as  in  that  of  soaps  for  example,  is  the 
better  for  being  combined  with  a  portion  of  mucilage.  The 
great  art  of  manufacturing  consists  in  appropriating  the  pro- 
ducts to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  consumers.  When  mucilage 
is  ao  abundant  in  an  oily  seed  tbat  it  yields  upon  expression 
only  a  pasty  combination  of  mucilage  and  oil,  the  seed  is  dried 
by  fire ;  when  the  mucilage  is  thus  deprived  of  fluidity  the  oil 
flows  off  pure.  In  this  manner  the  seeds  of  flax,  of  poppies,  of 
henbane,  etc.,  are  prepared  ibr  expression.  ITearly  all  the  oils 
are  colored,  and  contain  some  of  the  principles  of  the  fruits 
from  which  they  are  procured;  these  are  in  some  of  their 
effects  injurious  to  the  oil,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
find  some  means  of  freeing  it  from  them.  Oil  is  clarified  to  a 
certain  degree  merely  by  standing  in  a  cool  place  in  open 
earthen  vessels;  it  forms  a  deposit,  and  is  thus  rendered  purer, 
clearer  and  better.  If  oil  is  exposed  to  the  sun  it  gradually 
loses  its  color.  In  order  to  clarify  the  oil  of  mustard  one  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  is  put  into  a  large  earthen  pan  into 
which  the  oil  is  thrown  and  carefully  stirred ;  the  oil  becomes 
green,  and  upon  being  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  forms  upon 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pan  a  blackish  deposit,  which  is 
principally  composed  of  carbon  ;  the  process  must  be  repeated 
after  a  few  days  if  the  oil  has  not  acquired  the  wished  for  clear- 
ness. But  before  nsing  the  oil  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  undisturbed.  In  this  operation  tho 
mucilage  appears  to  be  precipitated  and  consumed  by  the  acid. 
Moat  fixed  oils  contain  some  mucilage,  and  most  of  them  be- 
come rancid. 

"  Most  fixed  oils  have  but  in  a  very  slight  degree  the  property 
of  drying,  but  some  of  them  acquire  it  by  being  combined  with 
some  metallic  oxide,  and  this  greatly  increases  the  use  of  them, 
as  they  can  in  this  way  be  employed  as  varnishes  for  covering 
bodies  which  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  from  air  and  water,  or 
as  the  reoipents  of  colors  to  be  used  in  painting  upon  cloth, 
wood  or  metal.  The  best  drying  oils  are  those  of  flaxseed, 
nuts  and  poppies.     Linseed  oil  will  dissolve  at  boiling  tempera- 
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tare  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  that  oxide  of  lead  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  litharge.  It  becomes  brown  in  pro- 
portion aa  the  oxide  is  dissolved ;  when  saturated  with  the  oxide 
it  thiekona  by  cooling,  and  it  is  neceasary  to  render  it  liquid  by 
heat  at  the  time  of  using  it.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
purposes  to  which  the  fixed  oils  are  applied  the  conaumption  of 
them  ia  immense;  they  form  the  basis  of  the  aoapa,  both  nofb 
and  hard,  according  aa  they  are  combined  with  potaeh  or  soda ; 
they  are  used  to  fix  in  the  moat  durable  manner  upon  cotton 
the  colors  obtained  from  madder;  they  are  employed  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  in  all  establishments  for  carding  and  apin- 
ning  wool.  It  is  by  the  use  of  oil  that  the  play  of  all  machinery 
is  rendered  more  regular  and  easy,  and  that  friction  is  mod- 
erated, and  by  it  metals  are  preserved  from  ruating.  The  most 
important  uae  to  which  oil  has  been  applied  is  that  of  lighting 
buildings,  the  dofecte  of  the  light  being  remedied  by  arganda 
and  other  lampa  which  aid  in  the  conaumption  of  the  carbon 
by  admitting  more  air  to  the  wick. 

"  The  volatile  oils  do  not  belong  exeluflively  to  any  one  part 
of  plants;  in  some,  aa  in  the  Bohemian  angelica,  the  oil  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  plant;  sometimes,  as  in  balm, 
mint  and  wormwood,  it  ia  found  in  the  leaves  and  stalks ;  tho 
elecampane,  Florence  iris  and  bennet  contain  it  in  their  roots  ; 
thyme  and  rosemary  in  their  leaves  and  fiower  buds ;  lavender 
and  the  rose  in  their  calyces ;  chanaomilc,  lemon  and  orange 
plants  in  their  flowers  ;  the  petals  and  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
the  two  last  abound  in  oil;  that  of  the  indigo  and  fennel  is 
contained  in  vessels  forming  the  raised  lines  which  may  be  per- 
ceived on  the  bark.  Volatile  oils  vary  in  color,  consistency  and 
weight ;  there  are  some,  as  those  of  sassafras  and  the  clove,  for 
instance,  which  are  heavier  than  water;  and  there  are  some,  as 
those  of  the  rose  and  parsley,  that  remain  in  a  concrete  state 
at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  air,  etc. 

"  The  volatile  oils  are  extracted  either  by  distillation  or  ex- 
pression. When  the  oil  is  contained  in  vesiclea  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rind,  as  in  those  of  the  lemon  and  bergamot,  the  cells 
may  bo  broken  and  the  oil  caused  to  flow  out  by  merely  rubbing 
the  rinds  together;  or  the  rinds  may  be  taken  off  by  grating, 
and  the  oil  separated  from  the  pulp  by  a  light  pressure,  or  by 
allowing  the  whole  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  days,  when 
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the  pnlp  will  settle  at  the  bottom  and  the  oil  remain  floating 
above  it.  When  these  rinds  are  scraped  with  a  bit  of  sugar, 
the  oil  combines  with  it,  forming  an  oleosaccharum,  useful  in 
giving  a  pleasant  flavor  to  liquors." 

Count  Ohaptal  gives  this  simple  process  for  extraction  of  oils : 
"  With  the  exception  of  the  oils  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
all  the  volatile  oils  aro  extracted  by  distillation  ;  in  this  process 
the  plant  is  put  into  the  boiler  of  the  alembic  and  covered  with 
water;  when  the  water  boils  the  oil  rises  with  the  steam,  and 
is  condensed  with  that  in  the  worm  of  the  still,  whence  thoy 
flow  together  into  the  receiver ;  the  oil  which  swims  upon  the 
top  is  separated  from  the  water,  and  this  water,  which  has  a 
milky  appearance,  is  again  employed  from  preference  in  new 
distillations.  It  is  customary  to  make  use  of  a  narrow  straight- 
necked  vessel  as  a  receiver ;  the  oil  collects  in  the  upper  part 
of  this,  while  the  water  passes  off  through  a  siphon  in  the  side 
about  four  inches  below  the  neck.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
where  great  quantities  of  the  volatile  oils  are  prepared,  the  dis- 
tillers place  their  portable  apparatoe  in  the  open  air,  in  those 
places  which  offer  a  plentiful  harvest  of  aromatic  plants  ;  when 
these  are  exhausted  they  remove  elsewhere. 

"  The  aromatic  oils  are  employed  particularly  as  perfumes, 
and  for  this  purpose  are  often  combined  with  other  substances. 
They  are  likewise  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  from 
the  readiness  with  which  they  dissolve  colors,  and  from  their 
,  qnick  evaporation  after  being  applied." 

At  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  Prance,  I  have  witnessed  the 
operations  for  extraction  of  essence  of  roses,  which  are  planted 
in  great  abundance.  On  the  plantations  in  South  Carolina  rose- 
water  is  distilled  f!rom  the  petals  of  the  sweet  rose  by  a  simple 
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M.  Dussauce,  chemist  to  Tilden  &  Oo.'s  establishment 


at  N.  Lebanon,  N.  T.,  has  published,  1868,  a  Practical  Work  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Perfumery,  Oils,  etc. 

BIGNONIACE^.     {The  Trumpet-flower  Tribe.) 

TEUMPET  FLOWBB,  {Bignonia  crucigera,  Walt.,  S".  A.  F. 
Signonia  capreolata,  L.  and  Ell.  Sk.)  Eich,  shaded  soils;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  March. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  278.     See  B.  crucigera,  Walt.     The  root 
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and  vine,  in  infusion  or  decoction,  answer  tiie  purpose  of  sarea- 
pariliii.  It  is  detergent  and  alterative,  aperient,  diuretio  and 
sudorific,  used  in  ayphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  de- 
rangements arising  from  impuritiea  of  the  blood.  The  pith  is 
said  to  be  divided  longitudinally  into  four  equal  parts,  so  that 
when  the  stem  is  cut  transversely  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
a  cross,  and  hence  Walter's  name.  This  vine  appears  to  be 
possessed  of  inatinct ;  it  shoots  up  to  the  highest  tops  of  trees 
before  sending  out  a  branch. 

CATAiPA,  (^Oatalpa  bignonioides,  Walt,  Bignonia  catalpa, 
Mx.  Gatalpa  cordifolia,  Ell.  Sb.)  Grows  in  the  upper  and  lower 
country  of  South  Carolina ;  collected  in  St.  John's.     Fl.  May. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  107.  The 
physicians  at  Naples,  after  the  favorable  report  of  Thunberg 
and  Ksempher,  as  well  as  those  of  Brera,  have  given  incontesta- 
ble evidence  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  its  uae  in  asthma. 
The  decoction  of  the  fruit  is  also  employed.  See  Gazette  Medi- 
ca]e,,8,  1834  ;  Journal  de  Chim.  Med.  x,  164.  Kicmpher  says 
he  also  applied  the  leaves,  which  are  emollient  and  anodyne,  to 
the  painftil  part.  A  decoction  of  the  pods  has  been  recom- 
mended in  pectoral  complaints,  and  the  dried  seeds  smoked  like 
tobacco,  have  proved  useful  in  asthma.  The  bark  is  said  to  be 
vermifuge  and  the  wood  emetic.  Griffith.  Poultry  are  said  to 
thrive  on  and  to  he  fond  of  the  seeds.  The  timber  makes  dura- 
ble posts.  The  honey  collected  from  the  flowers  ie  somewhat 
poisonous — resembling,  though  less  active,  that  collected  i'rom 
the  yellow  jessamine ;  and  an  unpleasant  and  poisonous  gas  is 
said  to  be  emitted  from  the  wounded  bark. 

YELLOW  JESSAMINE,  (_&elseminum  sempervirens,  Juss.) 
Grows  in  swamps  ;  diffused  through  the  alluvial  regions.  It  is 
observed  that  it  is  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the  upper 
country.  I  have  noticed  it  just  beyond  Columbia,  and  near 
Norfolk,  Ya. 

Ell.  Eot.  Med.  Notes,  312;  Frost's  Elems,  Mat.  Med.  490. 
"  Possesaed  of  narcotic  peoperties  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree." A  apirituoua  tincture  of  the  root  is  used  with  success  in 
rheumatism.  It  is  also  employed  in  gonorrhoea ;  ninety  drops 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  in  tincture,  taken  in  three  doses,  produce 
vertigo,  perverted  vision,  etc.  Its  marked  effect  on  the.nervous 
system  has  been  repeatedly  observed.     It  also  acts  as  an  arte- 
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rial  sedative  without  producing  nausea  or  purgation,  and 
though  causing  ineenaibilitj  to  pain,  when  taken  in  large  doses, 
it  does  not  induce  stupor  or  delirium. 

The  root  of  the  jessamine  has  been  much  more  freely  used 
since  the  ptiblieation  of  my  report  on  the  Mod.  Bot.  of  South 
Carolina,  made  to  the  Am.  Med.  Association,  1849.  Special 
articles  can  be  found  deeeriptive  of  its  usee  in  the  Charleston 
Medical  Journal.  Dr.  Mayes,  of  South  Carolina,  has  contributed 
one  of  these,  March,  1857.  Dr.  Nash,  of  Norfolk,  has  also  used 
it  in  many  cases  of  fever  with  the  most  desirable  results.  Four 
ounces  of  the  fresh  root  are  added  by  Dr.  Mayes  to  one  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol ;  dose,  twenty  to  fifty  drops  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours.  Drs,  Ford  and  White  used  the  tincture  of  the 
root  as  they  did  that  of  the  Veratntm  mride  in  yellow  fever,  for 
its  depressing  influence  upon  the  circulation  ;  see  Ch.  Journal, 
Many  employ  the  tincture  of  the  root  in  fevers ;  it  acts  in  a 
manner  similar  to  digitalis  and  Y.  viride,  with  the  addition  of 
some  narcotic  property.  It  has  to  be  used  with  caution  on 
these  accounts,  and  because  it  induces  delirium  in  overdose. 
Stille's  Therap.  and  Dunglison's  New  Eemedies  may  be  con- 
sulted. My  venerable  friend,  Dr.  John  Douglass,  of  Chester,  S. 
C,  writes  me  that  he  has  used  it  repeatedly  with  advantage  in 
gonorrhcea;  see  his  letter  published  in  Oh.  Med,  Journal.  The 
tincture  forms  a  valuable  ingredient  in  cough  mixtures,  particu- 
larly in  those  cases  where  a  nervous  sedative  is  required.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  prescribed  in  these  cases  by  Dr.  0,  A, 
White  and  others  during  the  war.  Dr.  Edward  Porcher,  of  Mars 
Bluff,  8.  C,  prescribes  the  tincture  in  doses  of  twenty  drops 
with  much  success  in  neui-algia. 

In  the  Med.  Press,  and  Circular,  1867,  Dr.  E.  P.  Davis,  of  Vir- 
ginia, reports  two  eases  of  poisoning  by  overdoses  of  the  Suid 
extract  of  golseminum  ;  one  died  two  hours  and  a  half  after 
taking  the  poison,  having  had  widely  dilated  pupils,  spasmodic 
breathing,  a  cold  and  congested  surface,  pulse  almost  impercep- 
tible, and  being  totally  unconscious.  The  other  a  gentleman 
who  had  also  taken  about  a  tablespoonful  of  Tilden's  ex- 
tract, had  an  emetic  administered  to  him  more  promptly  and 
recovered.  The  emetic  was  followed  by  one  drachm  of  quinine 
in  four  ounces  of  wine.  When  first  seen  this  patient  was  found 
in  the  following  condition  :    Ho  was  lying  on  his  left  side,  face 
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somewhat  congested,  pupils  dilated  but  responding  to  the 
different  degrees  of  light,  eye-lids  half  closed  with  apparent  in- 
ability to  move  them,  and  lower  jaw  drooping,  and  his  tongue, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  so  thick  that  he  oould  hardly  speak  ; 
his  akin  was  warm  and  moist,  pulse  small  and  feeble,  and  res- 
piration BOmewhat  diminished  in  number.  He  had  neither 
purging  nor  vomiting.  Dr.  Parker  gave  quinine,  and  in  a  large 
dose,  because  it  was  a  cerebral  stimulant,  and  he  thinks  it  was 
useful  because  the  patient  had  taken  the  G-elaeminum  nearly  ten 
hours  before  he  took  the  emetic,  giving  the  system  time  to 
come  under  its  influence. 

The  tincture  or  extract  of  this  plant  would,  no  doubt,  be 
found  useful  in  most  cases  of  fever  and  inflammations,  to  reduce 
arterial  action.  In  Tilden's  Jour,  of  Mat.  Med.  July,  1867, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Slaughter  communicates  the  following  antidote  :  "A 
gentleman  who  had  resided  in  Brazil,  where  the  natives  use  the 
gelaominum  as  a  specific  for  fever,  aaeerts  that  the  symptoms 
caused  by  an  overdose  will  immediately  pass  off  if  a  teaspoonful 
or  two  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Thuja  ocddentalis,  arbor- 
vitae,  be  given." 

In  reply  to  some  queries  addressed  to  Br.  J.  A.  Mayes,  of  S. 
C.,  1868,  who  has  extensively  used  the  Veratrum  and  Gelsemi- 
num,  I  received  the  following  statements  r 

"  I  used  the  geleeminum  in  form  of  tincture  very  much  as  a 
sedative  to  an  excited  nervous  syatem,  and  locally  for  relief  of 
neuralgia,  in  situations  where  it  could  he  properly  applied. 

"  For  trismus  naacentium,  I  found  the  tincture  of  gelseminum 
more  successful  than  any  remedy  I  ever  used.  I  never  lost  a 
ease  in  which  it  was  freely  used.  Had  a  case  of  tetanus  been 
met,  I  should  have  prescribed  it  with  much  confidence.  For  the 
former,  1  gave  it  in  dos^  of  throe  drops  every  half  hour  or  an 
hour,  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  spasms,  and  continued 
it  with  gradually  lengthening  intervals  until  the  spasms  ceased 
altogether.  For  tetanus  I  had  long  made  up  my  mind  to  test 
it  fairly  by  giving  thirty  to  fifty  drops  every  hour,  until  blind- 
ness was  superinduced,  hoping  to  see  the  disease  overcome 
when  the  system  was  fairiy  saturated  with  the  geiseminum. 

"  A  poultice,  made  by  boiling  a  quantity  of  gelseminum  roots 
until  a  strong  decoction  was  obtained,  and  then  adding  corn 
meal  to  give  it  consistency,  applied   warm  to   acute,  painful 
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sweHingB,  to  the  jaws  for  neuralgia  or  rheumatic  toothache,  and 
for  various  local  pains,  was  found,  during  the  war,  to  be  a  valu- 
able substitute  for  opiate  applications,  I  have  seen  very  great 
relief  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  in  severe  neuralgic  pains  of  the 
side  of  the  face." 

Por  reference  to  authorities  see  U.  S.  Diap.,  12th  Ed.;  Charles- 
ton  Med,  Jour,  March,  1854,  and  xii,  180;  also  an  abstract  of 
the  various  papers  by  Dr,  J.  Bell,  in  K".  Am.  Med.  Chlr,  Rev. 
September,  1858. 

The  active  principle,  gelsemimne,  is  ranch  used  latterly  by  a 
school  of  practitioners  at  the  North  and  West,  with  other  sub- 
stances of  similar  nomenclatnre. 

I  give  the  following  statement  of  the  method  of  extracting 
the  perfumed  oil  of  flowers,  as  it  may  enable  those  living  whore 
the  jessamine,  rose,  violet  and  other  flowers  bloom  in  such 
abnndance,  to  prepare  it :  "  The  essence  of  rose,  of  jessamine, 
violet,  etc.,  are  possessed  of  a  more  feeble  odor,  and  being 
obtained  from  the  flowers  of  their  respective  plants,  require 
much  care  in  their  preparation.  This  is  done  by  spreading 
apon  white  wool,  impregnated  with  olive  oil,  the  petals  of  the 
flowers,  and  leaving  them  for  some  time  covered  over  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  upon  which  flowers  are  also  scattered.  The 
flowers  are  renewed  from  time  to  time,  until  the  olive  oil  em- 
ployed appears  to  be  saturated  with  the  oil  of  the  flowers,  when 
this  last  is  separated  by  digesting  the  wool  in  alcohol,"  "Wil- 
son's Rural  Oyc;  consult,  also,  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  and 
Chaptal's  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture;  also  B&ue  {Sesa- 
mum)  m  this  volume,  I  have  seen  in  the  south  of  France  young 
girls  manufacturing  the  essences  of  rose  aad  orange  flowers. 
Our  Southern  matrons  do  not  lack  jessamine  flowers  or  rose 
petals  for  making  perfumes,  essences,  rose-water,  etc. 

VALEEIANACEiE.     (Valerian  Tribe.) 

Valeriana  scandens,  L.     Bast  Florida.     Chap, 

We  have  also  V.-paudflora,  Mx.  Growing  on  mountains  of 
Tennessee.  They  should  be  examined  on  account  of  their  re- 
lations with  the  ofiicinal  valei-ian,  and  as  nervous  stimulants. 

ACANTHACB^.     {The  Justida  Tribe.) 
.  BueUia  strepens,  L.    Grows  in  pine  barrens;  coUected  in  St. 
John's  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  July, 
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■Ainalie,  ii,  153 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  285,  The  leaves  are 
said  to  be  subacrid. 

OEOBANCHACE^.     (The  Broom-rape  Tribe.) 

SQUAW-ROOT;  CAHCEE-EOOT ;  EEOOM-BAPE,  (Oo- 
hanche  uni/ora,  L.)  Grows  in  pine  barrens  in  the  middle  dis- 
tricts. 

U.  S.  Diep.  1282.  It  is  said  to  poasees  properties  similar  to 
the  following: 

BEBOH-DEOP,  (Orobanche  Virginiana,  L.  Epij/hegus  Ameri- 
cana, Nuttall.)  G-rowa  on  beech  trees  exclusively ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston;  Newbern.     Fl.  August. 

U.  S.  Disp.  128.  It  has  a  bitter,  nauseous,  astringent  taste, 
diminished  by  drying;  it  is  givcn'internally  in  bowel  afFeelions. 
Dr.  Barton-  thought  it  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  secret 
remedy  for  cancer,  known  aa  Martin's  cancer  powder.  This  is 
supposed  to  possess  some  of  the  powerful  aatringeney  belong- 
ing to  the  0.  major.-  Michaux  says  that  in  Virginia  they  use 
the  powder  in  inveterate  ulcers  and  cancers.  Lind.  Nat.„Sy8t. 
288;  Bart.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  38;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  MM. 
iv,  102. 

Orobanche  AmeHcana,  L.  Collected  in  St.  John's  in  rich  soils ; 
vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  July. 

This  has  been  also  used  as  a  remedy  in  carcinomatous  affec- 
tions, ulcers,  ete. 

SCROPUULAEIAOE^.     {The  Figwort  Tribe.) 

Generally  acrid  and  bitterish,  sometimes  dangerous  in  their 
properties. 

MULLEIN,  {VeTbascum  thapsus,  Walt.)  Diffused;  grows  in 
pastures,  upper  and  lower  districts.     Fl.  July. 

Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  446 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  295 ;  U.  S.  Diep.  735 ; 
Watson's  Praet.  Phyeic,,202 ;  Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  493;  Journal  de 
Chim.  Med.  ii,  223 ;  Home,  Clin.  Experiments  and  Hist.;  Bergii, 
Mat.  Med.  i,  118 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  de.  M.  Med.  vi,  864 ;  Bull, 
dee  Se.  Med.  de  Ferus,  xvi,  341.  The  leaves  of  the  flowers  con- 
tain a  narcotic  principle ;  a  decoction  of  the  flowers  and  leaves 
as  tea,  is  beneficial  in  dysentery  and  tenesmus;  it  calms  pain  in 
the  fundament  caused  by  hemorrhoids ;   and  it  is  used  in  the 
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I s  of  infants,  in  ardor  iirinfe,  and  wlierever  the  indiea- 
moderate  apaam  or  irritation.  A  large  quantity  of 
1  will  even  induce  sleep,  ao  active  is  the  narcotic 
principle  it  contains.  Dem,  Elem.  de  Bot.  ii,  135;  Milne,  Ind. 
Bot.  293.  The  leaves  of  mullein,  warmed  and  applied  to  the 
feet,  have  given  relief  to  those  affected  with  gout ;  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  of  the  flowers  has  been  used  effectually  in  diseases 
of  the  akin  ;  Merat  says  in  erysipelas  and  colics.  Scopoli  re- 
lates that  in  Carolina  mullein  is  esteemed  valuable  in  the  pul- 
monary complaints  affecting  cattle,  (hence  called  cow's  lung- 
wort.) "  The  roots,  both  recent  and  dried,  have  the  property 
of  fattening  poultry,  even  to  obesity."  Thornton's  Tarn.  Her- 
bal. 238.  It  is  nsefal  in  stopping  or  diminishing  diarrhceas  of 
long  standing,  and  often  in  easing  pain  of  the  intestines,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  anodyne,  emollient  and  gently  astringent 
qualities  of  the  plant.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  343.  Ijinnteiis 
states,  in  his  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  31,  that  fish  will  become  so  stupe- 
lied  by  eating  the  seeds  as  to  allow  themselves  to  bo  taken. 
See,  also,  the  JSseulus  pavia,  which  possesses  similar  powers. 
Dr.  Wood  refers  to  its  value  in  pectoral  diseases,  coughs,  etc. 
TJ.  8.  Disp.  736.  The  leaves,  stooped  in  hot  water,  are  applied 
externally  as  a  feebly  anodyne  emollient  dressing  for  sores,  for 
the  relief  of  headache  and  frontal  pains,  used  as  an  injection  in 
tenesmus  and  applied  locally  in  pains,  and  are  mneh  used  by 
the  poorer  class.  An  ointment  may  be  made  by  boiling  the 
leaves  in  lard.  A  friend  informs  me  that  the  mullein  leaves 
dried  and  smoked  as  tobacco  relieve  asthmatic  paroxysms, 
which  is  not  unlikely  in  view  of  their  narcotic  properties. 
The  down  serves  for  tinder;  no  animal  will  eat  it.  Equal  parts 
of  mullein  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  I'oot  of  sassafras  boiled 
in  water  and  concentrated,  then  mixed  with  powdered  sassafras 
bark  to  form  pills,  are  reputed  valuable  in  the  treatment  of 
agues  by  the  herbalists.    See  "  Indian  Guide  to  Health." 

Surg.  Hinckley  has  reported  several  cases  in  which  the  par- 
oxysms of  intermittent  fever  were  completely  prevented  by  the 
administration  of  the  warm  infusion  of  the  fresh  root.  Four 
ounces  of  the  fresh  root  to  one  pint  of  water  reduced  one-half 
by  boiling,  of  which  two  ounces  were  given  every  hour,  com-' 
mencing  four  hours  previous  to  the  expected  chill.  Confed.  S. 
Med.  J.,  January,  1864.     Dr.   N.  it.  Newkirk,  of  N.  Jersey,  in- 
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formed  Prof.  Wood  that  he  had  found  the  smoking  of  dried 
mullein  leaves  useful  In  aphonia  from  irritation  of  the  larynx. 
Taken  internally,  the  doBe  is  four  ounces,  one  ounce  of  the 
leaves  being  added  to  one  pint  of  w^ater.  It  would  be  desira- 
ble to  obtain  an  analysis  of  this  plant,  and  it  should  be  more 
carefully  examined. 

Verbascum  lychnitis,  L.  G-rows  in  South  Carolina,  according 
to  Dr.  Muhlenberg.     Fl.  July. 

Dem.  filem.  de  Bot,;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M6d.  vi,  8(53. 
The  root  has  been  used  in  jaundice.  Darand  gave  an  extract  of 
the  leaves  in  this  disease,  in  pectoral  affections,  and  in  colics ; 
no  doubt  bonofieial,  from  its  sharing  the  possession  of  the  nar- 
cotic principle  ascribed  to  the  V.  thapsus. 

Griffith  states  that  the  flowers  are  said  to  destroy  mice. 
Med.  Dot.  517. 

MOTH  MTTLLEIN,  (^Verbaseum  blattaria.')  Grows  abun- 
dantly, according  to  Elliott,  in  the  middle  and  upper  districts  ; 
sparingly  in  the  lower;  collected  in  St.  John's,  at  the  Big 
Camp,  on  the  Santee  Canal.     Fl.  March. 

Mer.  and  de  L,  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  863. 

FIGWOET,  (^ScTophularia  nodosa,  Linn.  Pi-odrom.  Scropk- 
ularia  Marylandica,  Bll.  Sfc.)    Vicinity  of  Charleston. 

The  leaves  have  a  rank  fetid  smell,  and  a  disagreeable,  bitter 
tasle.  The  root  has  also  a  nauseous  odor.  They  yield  their 
properties  to  water  and  alcohol,  and  contain  a  bitter  resin,  an 
extractive  having  the  odor  of  benzoic  acid,  with  gum,  starch, 
inuUne,  etc.  Pereira,  ii,  306  ;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  618.  It  is  vul- 
nerary and  soothing,  when  applied  as  a  poultice  to  ulcers,  burns, 
piles,  itch,  etc.  An  ointment  of  the  leaves  was  officinal  in  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  and  was  found  useful  by  Stokes  and 
Montgomery  in  skin  diseases. 

SNAKE-HBAD,  ((7/tef(ine  ^tofim,  L.)  Grows  in  damp  soils; 
Pichland  District ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston;  Newbem.     PI.  July. 

Grifiith  Med.  Bot.  520.  in  small  doses  it  is  laxative ;  large 
quantities  purge.  It  acts  on  the  liver;  one  drachm  of  the 
powder  may  be  given  at  once.  It  is  administered  by  the  vege- 
table practitioners  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  also  in  jaundice,  in 
hepatic  disorders  generally,    and   in    constipation.     It    is   pre- 
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scribed  as  ati  alterative  and  tonie  in  impure  conditions  of  the 
blood — the  decoction,  powder,  or  tincture  used. 

DIGITALIS ;  FOXGLOVE,  (IHgitalis  purpurea.) 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  gazettes  that  this  plant  grows  na- 
tive around  Charleston.  See  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  305.  Elliott 
makes  no  mention  of  it ;  neither  does  Bachman  in  his  Cata- 
logue. The  power  this  remarkable  speeios  possesses  of  dimin- 
ishing the  force  of  the  circulation  is  well  known.  It  sometimes 
proves  violently  emetic  and  purgative.     See  authors. 

HEDGE  HYSSOP,  {Gratlola  officinalis.  Gratiola  Yirginica 
of  Mx.  and  Ell.  Sk.)  Natural.  Abundant  alongthe  margins  of 
ditches;  vicinity  of  Charleslon.     Fl.  April. 

Bull.  Plantes  Yen  de  France,  118.  It  is  purgative  and 
emetic;  like  the  Amm,  however,  it  loses  much  of  ite  virtue 
when  dried  ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  fresh  root  will  purge  exces- 
sively, (des  super  purgations  extremement  dangereuses.)  It  was 
used,  Bays  Lieutaud,  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  sixty  grains  of 
the  dried  root  being  given  in  dropsy  and  intermittent  fever. 
Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal.  23.  It  is  also  said  to  be  powerfully 
anthelmintic,  and  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  colobrated  Boer- 
haave,  by  Hoffmann,  and  Dureau.  "Believes  dropsy  in  the 
chest,"  Lind,  Nat.  Syst.  291.  According  to  Vauquelin,  the 
purgative  property  depends  upon  a  peculiar  substance  analo- 
gons  to  resin,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  Bolublo  in  hot  water. 
Dr.  Whiting  has  announced  the  existence  of  veratria  in  it,  which 
accounts  for  its  active  properties.  It  formed  an  ingi'edient  of 
the  celebrated  eau  medicinal%for  gout.  Dose  of  powder  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains ;  of  the  vinous  tincture,  forty  to  fifty  drops ;  of 
the  infusion  of  an  ounce  of  dried  plant  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

GOLDEN  GEATIOLA,  {Gratiola  aurea,  Muhl.)  Vicinity  of 
Charleston. 

GrifRth  Med.  Bot.  519.  It  is  said  to  be  fully  as  powerful  as 
the  above,  as  a  substitute  for  which  it  is  employed;  attention  is 
called  to  it. 

Merpestis  monnieria,  Kunth.  Serpestis  cuneifoUa,  Ph.  Ditches, 
Fla.  to  N.  C.  and  westward. 

The  juice  is  considered  a  good  embrocation  when  mixed  with 
petroleum,  in  rheumatic  complaints.     Griffith. 
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YELLOW  GrERAEDIA,  {Dasystoma  pubescens,  Benth.  Ge- 
rardia  Flava,  L.  and  Bll.  Sic.)     Abundant  io  rich,  dry  woods. 

Thia  plant,  it  is  aaid,  will  prevent  the  attacks  of  yellow  and 
other  Sies  upon  horses ;  probably  owing  to  its  great  viscidity. 
See  "Juglans."  It  is  pubescent  and  highly  viscous.  It  has 
very  little  taste,  unless  chewed  for  some  time.  Upon  a  subse- 
quent examination  (1862)'of  the  (?.  Flava,  I  find  that  the  hairs 
with  which  the  plant  is  covered  secrete  from  the  gland  at  their 
summits  a  tenacious,  gummy  sabstance,  to  which  insects  may 
adhere.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  au  interesting  object.  The 
leaves  of  the  English  elder  (iSamfiwcMS  m'jra)  "kill  several  species 
of  noxious  insects,  offend  and  banish  moies,  and  are  greedily 
eaten  by  sheep."  Our  Jjysimachias  should  be  examined,  as  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  L.  nummularia,  steeped  in  oil,  have  the 
power  of  destroying  insects  and  worms  which  infest  granaries. 

PURPLE  GEEARDIA,  (Gerardia  purpurea.)  Common  in 
wet  places. 

A  wineglassfui  of  the  decoction  repeated  is  said  to  be  highly 
serviceable  in  "  diseases  of  the  kidneys  ;"  largely  used  in  some 
portions  of  S.  Carolina.   .It  is  said  to  give  great  relief. 

SPEEDWELL,  (Veronica  officinalis.)  Grows  in  South  Caro- 
lina, according  to  Pursh.     PL  May, 

Linn,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  1.  This  is  tonic  and  pectoral ;  used  in 
asthma  and  coughs,  four  epoonsfnl  of  the  expressed  juice  being 
given  in  the  form  of  tea.  Indig.  Bot.  18.  The  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  employed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  a  drink  in 
gravelly  complaints.  Drs.  Frank  and  Scopoli  wrote  mono- 
graphs on  it  ;  the  latter  affirms  that  he  cured  a  very  violent 
case,  where  suffocation  arose  from  catarrhal  affection,  by  intro- 
ducing through  the  mouth,  by  a  funnel,  the  vapor  of  a  decoction 
of  Veronica,  mixed  with  vinegar.  It  contains  tannin,  Mer. 
and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  876;  Flore  Med.  vi,  345.  It  is 
alluded  to  in  the  U.  S,  Disp.  as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic  and 
expectorant,  which  had  passed  out  of  use.  Griffith  refers  to  it 
as  a  mild  astringent.  Many  of  these  plants  only  reqnire  exami- 
nation to  regain  the  confidence  once  placed  in  them;  all  being 
liable  to  the  fluctuations  which  have  characterized  some  that 
are  now  considered  our  most  valuable  agents. 

To  the  above,  published  in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume, 
I  add  the  following  from  the  12th  Edition  U.  S.  Disp.:  Exam- 
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ined  by  Euz,  this  plant  is  found  to  contain  in  the  fresh  juice 
and  an  extract  from  the  herb,  a  hitter  principle,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  scarcely  so  in  ether;  an  acrid  principle,  red  coloring 
matter ;  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  a  crystallizahle  fatty  acid, 
with  malic,  tartaric,  citric,  acetic  and  lactic  acids ;  a  soft,  dark, 
green,  bitter  resin  and  mannite.  Prof.  Mayer,  of  New  York, 
found  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  alkaloid  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  saponaceous  principle.  (Am.  J.  Piiarm.,  July, 
1863.) 

NECKWEBD,  {Veronica  j>eregnna,  Mx.)  Vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton;  Newberii. 

Grifath's  Med.  Bot.  617.  In  some  portions  of  the  United 
Stales  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  efficacious ;  and  is  useiJ  inter- 
nally and  externally  as  a  wash  in  scrofulous  tumors  on  the  neck. 

VIE&ENIAN  VBfiONICA;  CULVEil'S  BOOT,  {Veronica 
Virginica,  L.  Jjeptandra,  Niitt.)  Grows  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys.    F!.  August. 

U.  S.  Disp.  772;  Mfer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi,  816. 
The  root  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  yielding  its  active  properties 
to  boiling  water.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  said  to  act  violently, 
sometimes  as  a  cathartic  and  sometimes  as  an  emetic. 

Under  the'  name  Blackroot,  Oulver's  root,  and  the  probably 
erroneous  botanical  name,  {Jjq>tandra  alba,}  the  author  of  a 
work  professing  to  describe  the  Indian  mode  of  treating  dis- 
eases, entitled  the  "Cherokee  Physiciau,"  recommends  the  plant 
as  an  efficient  purge,  "  operating  with  mildness  and  certainty;" 
peculiai'lj  adapted  to  typhoid  and  bilious  fevers.  Dose,  a  large 
teaapoonful  of  the  root  in  a  gill  of  boiling  water,  repeated  in 
three  hoars.  It  is  said  to  be  also  diaphoretic.  The  root  may 
be  given  in  any  shape,  and  is  thought  to  have  a  slow,  alterative 
action.  An  extract  is  also  used  in  making  cathartic  pills  by 
concentrating  the  decoction,  and  using  starch  or  liquorice  root 
powder,  or  a  syrup  is  made  by  adding  molasses  or  sugar.  It  is 
laxative  in  tablespoonful  doses.  A  principle  called  l^tandrine, 
from  the  Jjeptandra,  is  much  used  in  the  Western  States.  An 
emetic  decoction  is  made  by  the  vegetable  practitioners  with  the 
Leptandra  root:  half  a  pound  American  ipecacuanha,  or  the 
Indian  physio  one  pound,  pnt  into  a  gallon  of  water  and  boiled 
down  to  a  pint,  of  which  ,the  dose  is  an  ounce  every  twenty 
minutes  till  vomiting  is  induced;  or  two  teaspoonsful  of  the 
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powder  may  be  given  in  an  ounce  of  boiling  water,  to  be  re- 
peated. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  value  of  the  plant  has  been 
more  fully  recognized,  and  it  has  been  placed  in  the  primary 
list  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmaecepia.  I  obtained  additional  information 
(1868)  from  the  U.  S,  Disp.,  12th  Ed.  "Water  and  alcohol  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  the  root.  According  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Wayne, 
of  Cincin.,  it  contaiDS  volatile  oil,  extractive,  tannin,  gum,  reBin, 
and  a  peculiar  crystalline  principle  to  which  the  virtues  of  the 
plant  may  be  ascribed.  To  this,  says  Dr,  Wood,  the  name  Up- 
tandrin  properly  belongs.  The  resinous  matter  obtained  by 
making  a  tincture  of  the  root  precipitated  with  water  has  been 
improperly  called  leptandrin.  (Proc.  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.) 
Dr.  Wayne  also  obtained  a  principle  having  the  properties  of 
mannite.  (Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1859,  657.)  The  root  acts  both  as 
an  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  "Eclectics"  use  it  as  a  eholo- 
gogae,  and  the  impure  resin,  which  they  call  leptandrin,  and 
the  i^oot  itself,  they  employ  as  a  substitute  for  mercurials.  The 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm ; 
that  of  the  impure  resin  is  from  two  to  four  grains.  Prof, 
Proctor,  adds  Dr.  Wood,  has  prepared  a  fluid  extract  which, 
probably,  contains  all  its  virtues,  and  may  be  given  as  an  ape- 
rient chologogue  in  the  dose  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  minims, 
(Am.  J.  Pharm,,  March,  1863.) 

BKOOK  PIMPERNBL;  LONG-LEAVED  BEOOE-LIME, 
(^Veronica  anagallis,  Mich.)  Grows  in  South  Carolina,  according 
to  Pursh,     Nat.     Fl,  July. 

Dem.  !filem.  de  Bot,  ii,  130.  The  infusion  is  diuretic,  anti- 
scorbutic and  vulnerary. 

Scoparia  duleis,  L.    S.  Fla.     Chap. 

An  infusion  is  used  in  S.  America  as  a  febrifuge  and  in  hic- 
moiThoidal  affections.     Griffith. 

SOLANACEiE.     <^The  Mghtshade  Tribe.) 

Leaves  are  narcotic  and  exciting — tubers  generally  whole- 
some. 

PEPPEE,  (Capsieutn  annuum.)    Cultivated. 

Its  properties  are  well  known.  Cayenne  and  other  peppers 
may  be  used  as  external  imtants  in  place  of  mustard.     Our 
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Capsicum  fiidescens,  L.,  growing  in  S.  Fla.,  should  be  esamined, 
for  the  most  active  of  these  plants  are  either  this  identical  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  it.  They  contain  capsicin  and  are  used  to 
produce  revulsion  to  the  surface  or  as  excitants  of  the  stomach, 
also  in  fevers  and  affections  of  the  throat.  C.  baccatum  and  C 
fnttescem  are  said  to  yield  most  of  the  Cayenne  pepper  brought 
from  the  West  Indies  and  S.  America,  and  Ainslie  informs  us 
that  the  latter  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  Bast  Indies.  TJ.  8. 
Disp. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE,  (Solanum  nigrum,  L.)  Grows  in 
rich  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  New- 
bern.     I'l.  July. 

Trous.  et  Pid.  Mat.  Med.  i,  206  ;,U.  S.  Disp.  304;  Eberle,  Mat. 
Med,  ii,  89 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  343 ;  Eoyle,  Mat.  Med. 
495;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Thorap.  ii,  326;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  272; 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  417  ;  Journal  de  Chim. 
Mfed.  iii,  422  and  541 ;  Nouv.  Journal  de  M6d.  x,  67  ;  Alihert, 
Nouv.  Elems.  de  Therap.  i,  417.  The  berries  are  an  active  Jiar- 
cotic  poison ;  one  grain  of  these,  in  augmented  doses,  is  used  as 
a  remedy  for  increased  flow  of  ui-ine.  It  is  indicated  in  dis- 
eases aifecting  the  bladder,  rebellious  ulcers,  etc.  Milne,  Ind. 
Bot.  315;  Bull.  Plantes  Ven.  de  France,  155;  Dem.  :filem.  de 
Eot.  ii,  139.  When  swallowed,  headache,  violent  distortion  of 
limbs  and  delirium  supervene.  Ecclse  mentions  a  case  of  a 
family  having  eaten  the  leaves,  and  being  attacked  with  swel- 
ling of  the  face,  accompanied  with  burning  beat,  followed  by 
gangrene.  Porskall,  in  his  Flora  .^gypt.  Arabica,  says  that  an 
application  of  the  bruised  leaves  acts  as. a  specific  in  the  disease 
termed  by  the  Arabs  bulla,  and,  applied  with  hog's  lard,  cures 
whitlows.  Cffisalpinus  states  that  the  juice,  or  a  decoction, 
proved  useful  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Gataker,  in  his 
"  Observations  on  the  Use  of  the  Solanum,"  commenced  by  giv- 
ing a  grain,  which  acted  gently  as  an  evacuant  by  sweat,  urine 
and  stoo!;  if  the  dose  was  too  large,  it  produced  vomiting,  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  or  too  copious  a  discharge  by  the  kidneys,  or 
diarrhcea,  and  sometimes  dimness  of  sight,  vertigo,  etc.  He 
used  it  ftecinently  in  nervous  affections,  obscure  pains  and 
dropsy.  Stearns'  Am.  Herb.;  M6r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
The  leaves,  beat  «p  into  a  poultice,  are  applied  to  painful  parts, 
hemorrhoids,  etc.,  and  as  a  cataplasm  in  spasmodic  retention  of 
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nriae,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  no  doubt  producing  bene- 
ficial results  by  itB  narcotic  properties.  Combined  with  bread, 
or  bruised  and  applied  alone,  it  eases  .headache  and  pain  in  the 
ears,  helps  Inflammation  of  a  venereal  iiiiid,  pains  from  can- 
cerous tumors,  and  is  applied  with  advantage  in  herpetic, 
syphilitic  and  scorbutic  eruptions.  Given  internally,  one  half- 
gi-ain  infused  in  one  ounce  of  boiling  water  may  be  used.  See, 
also,  LinnffittS,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  34 ;  Flore  Med.  v,  239.  It  was 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  iv,  56.  By  the  analysis  of  II 
the  berries  furnish  an  alkaloid  called  solanine, 
marked  properties.  Nouv.  Journal  de  Med.  x,  67 ;  Joui'nal  de 
Ohim.  Med.  iii,  541.  Dunal  says  it  induces  dilation  of  the  pupil 
by  friction,  as  completely  as  it  is  accomplished  by  belladonna. 
Alto.  Journal  de  Med.  vi,  150;  Hist.  Med.  des  Solane,  by  Dunal. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  it  produces  any  impression  upon 
epileptic  patients.  Botanique  Med.  292.  The  fnmea  arising 
from  the  bnrning  of  the  fresh  fruit  are  valuable  in  curing  tooth- 
ache. Gazette  of  Health,  May,  1824.  The  juice  furniahes  a 
reactive  agent,  which  indicates  at  the  same  time  acids  and  alka- 
lies,  according  to  S.  Boullay,  Bull,  des  Pharm.  ii,  576 ;  and  in 
the  Observs.  on  different  EngUsb  species  by  Broomsfleld.  See, 
also,  Desfosses,  Cliem.  Anal,  of  the  narcotic  principle,  followed 
by  some  cases  illustrating  the  action  of  that  principle;  Revue 
Med.  iv,  463.  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  482,  says  that  it  appears  to 
possess  the  same  properties  as  the  S.  dulcamara,  but  in  a  greatei' 
degree  ;  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  solanina  exists  in  it  in 
larger  proportion.  Orflla  found  the  extract  equal  in  power  and 
energy  to  that  of  lactuarium.  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii,  190.  It  may 
be  employed  in  the  same  desci-iption  of  cases  as  the  bitter- 
sweet.    Eberlo  thinks  it  is  by  far  too  much  neglected. 

M.  Dunal,  of  Montpelior,  states  as  the  result  of  numerous 
experfments,  that  the  berries  are  not  poisonous  to  man  or  the 
inferior  animals ;  and  the  leaves  are  said  to  bo  consumed  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Isle  of  France  as  food,  having  been  pre- 
viously boiled  in  water.     U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

HOHSB-NETTLE,  {Solanum  CaroUnense,  Michaux.)  Dif-- 
fused  ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  in  pine  barrens ;  vicinity 
of  Charleston  ;  Newbern.     Fl.  August. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mfed.  vi,  410.  Valentine  employed 
it    in    tetanus,  (non  traumatique.)     The  juice   of  Ave   or   six 
33 
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berries  was  used,  augmenting  the  dose  from  day  to  day.  See 
"A  notice  of  the  different  methods  of  treating  tetanus  in 
America,  with  obaervatioDS  on  the  good  effects  of  S.  Caro- 
linense,"  (in  French.)  Journal  Gfen.  de  MM,  xl,  13.  They  did 
not  have  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repeat  the  experiment ; 
with  us  it  is  abundant.  It  possesses  some  repatation  among  the 
negroes  in  South  Carolina  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

Salanum  mammosum,  Pnrsh.   Pla.;  G-a.;  vicinity  of  Charleston. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syat.  295.  The  decoction  of  the  root  is  bitter,  and 
is  esteemed  a  valuable  diuretic.  Ainslie,  M.  Med,  291;  Griffith 
Med.  Bot.  483.  It  bears  a  large  and  poisonous  fruit,  which  is 
said  to  contain  malate  of  solanina.  Its  extract,  in  small  doses, 
has  been  given  in  cardialgia,  lepra,  etc.  Flore  Med.  Antill,  iii, 
159. 

Solanum  Virginianum,  Pnrsh.  Grows  in  sandy  soils ;  vicinity 
of  Charleston.     El.  July. 

Stearns'  Am.  Herbal.  154.  The  leaves  are  anodyne;  the 
juice  of  the  whole  plant  is  sharp  and  corrosive,  and  inspissated 
in  the  sun  to  the  consistence  of  an  ointment,  is  applied  to 
cancers  and  ulcers.  "  The  plant  is  good  in  rheumatic  affections, 
and  in  those  proceeding  from  venereal  taint — surpassing 
opium."  It  has  also  been  found  serviceable  in  iich  and  herpes. 
From  this  statement,  it  appears  to  resemble  in  its  properties  the 
S.  nigrum,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  variety. 

IRISH  POTATO,  {Solanum  tuberosum.')  Cult.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  carried  to  Europe  from  Virginia.  Baldwin 
found  it  growing  wild  in  Peru. 

Dfem.  El^m.  de  Bot.  ii,  142.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  said  to 
bo  ah  excellent  diuretic,  "  Nous  avons  remarqu^  que  lea  enfans 
de  n 08  provinces,  nourris  avec  ces  raeines,  ont  le  ventre  gros, 
dur,  et  sont  sujets  k  des  glandea  tumefieea  I"  Lind.  Kat,  Syst. 
Bot.  295,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  root,  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, is  affirmed  to  give  out  a  light  sufficient  to  read  by. 
Maccullooh  said  potash  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  stalks, 
though  it  exists  largely  in  the  plant.  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  483. 
An  extract  of  the  leaves  is  highly  spolien  of  by  Mr.  Dyer  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  painful  affections  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  he  thinks  it  ranks  between  eonium  and  belladonna. 
Pharm.  Journal,  i,  590.  The  leaves,  stalks,  and  unripe  berries 
ai'e  asserted  to  be  narcotic;  and  an  extract  from  the  leaves  in 
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used  ia  coughs  and  spa'^modic  affoetiona,  in  which  it  is  said  to 
act  like  opiam.  Prom  a  half  grain  to  two  grains  is  the  dose- 
G-eiger ;  U.  S.  Diap.  Dr.  Woraham'a  experimonta  in  Philadel- 
phia did  not  support  Dr.  Latham's,  of  Londoo,  with  regard  to 
its  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  Phil.  Journ.  M.  and  Phys. 
Sc.  vi,  22.  Otto  found  solania  in  the  germs  of  the  potato.  The 
water  in  which  potatoes  are  boiled  contain  eolanina.  The  stalks 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  potash,  "and  it  is  said  that  if  the 
stallia  wore  appropriated  to  this  manufacture  that  they  would 
supply  most  that  is  required  in  commerce."  They  also  afford  a 
bright  yellow  dye  by  bruising  and  preaaing  when  in  flower. 
Griffith,  Jour.  Sc,  and  Arts,  v.  Bating  the  unripe  fruit  has 
caused  death. 

The  Irish  as  well  as  the  sweet  potato,  vice,  etc.,  contain  starch 
in  large  amount,  and  it  is  easily  obtained.  See  "Maranta" 
Arrow-root,  in  this  volume. 

The  following  is  a  method  of  cleaning  sillka  with  potatoes: 
three  potatoes  are  pared  into  thin  shees  and  well  washed  ;  pour 
on  them  a  half  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  add  to  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol;  sponge  the  silk  on  the  right  side,  and  when 
half  dry  iron  it  on  the  wrong  aide.  The  moat  delicate  colored 
silica  may  he  cleansed  by  this  process,  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  cloth,  velvet,  or  crape.     See  "  Ivy." 

TOMATO,  iSolanum  lycopersicum.    Ex.)     Cult. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  well  known  aa  an  article  of  food ;  it 
is  slightly  acid,  and  has  a  constipating  effect,  which  renders  it 
so  appropriate  as  an  article  of  food  during  the  warm  months  of 
summer,  The  leaves  are  said  to  produce  vomiting,  from  an 
alkaline  principle  which  exists  in  them;  they  also  contain  cal- 
careous sulphates,  extractive,  and  a  coloring  matter,  combined 
with  a  volatile  oil.  See  analysis  in  Journal  de  Pharm.  xviii, 
106 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  483.  The  alkaloid  principle  contained 
in  the  leaves  is  analagous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  solanina.  A 
peculiar  oil  and  an  aniraalized  extractive  are  also  ascribed  to  it 
by  other  observers.  Journal  Phil.  Ooll.  Pharm.  iv,  224.  The 
fniit  contains  a  peculiar  acid,  and  a  brown,  tarry,  odorous, 
resinous  matter,  with  some  indications  of  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid.     It  is  said  to  act  on  the  biliary  functions. 

Tomatoes  may  bo  preserved  for  winter  use  in  a  portable  form 
suitable  for  distribution  to  soldiers  in  camp  as  well  as  for  fami- 
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lies,  in  the  following  manner:  mash  the  ftuit,  strain  the  juice 
through  a  coarse  towel,  season  with  salt,  boil  in  a  pewter  or  tin 
vessel  until  one-third  is  evaporated  ;  then  spread  on  a  flat  sur- 
face and  expose  to  the  sun  till  it  looks  like  a  paste.  When 
ready  to  store  away  put  writing  paper  over  the  paste,  wet  in 
vinegar.  The  watery  parts  are  all  evaporated,  and  a  small  por- 
tion is  enough  to  season  soup,  broths,  etc.  The  economical 
value  of  the  plant  is  well  known.  The  seeds  are  irritant  to  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  the  laxative  effect  is 
corrected  by  the  juice,  wfcich  darkens  the  excreta  as  if  a  salt  of 
iron  had  been  taken.  The  use  of  the  fruit  tends  to  promote 
constipation  and  prevent  diarrbraa.  The  juice  will  take  out  the 
stain  of  iron  rust  from  linen  and  woollen  by  adding  a  little  salt 
to  it. 

Physalis  pubescens.  Grows  in  sandy  soils  ;  collected  in  St. 
John's.      PI.  July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v,  296  ;  Journal  de  Chim. 
Med.  vi,  210.  It  is  supposed  that  the  species  bearing  this  name 
in  Europe  and  Amoriea  are  different.  The  former  is  interest- 
ing. Our  native  species  of  physalis  have  been  prescribed  aa 
diuretics  and  sedatives.     The  fruit  of  all  are  edible.     Griffith, 

GEOUND-CHBEET,  {Physalis  viscosa,  L.  Fhysalis  obscura, 
Mich.  Physalis  pubescens,  L.)  Diffused ;  grows  along  roads ; 
collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley;  vicinity  of  Charleston.  Fl. 
August. 

This  is  said  by  Clayton  to  be  actively  diuretic. 

Nicandra  physaloides,  Gaert.  Atropa,  L.  Grows  around  build- 
ings ;  in  rich  soils.     FL  August. 

This  plant  would  probably  be  found  upon  examination  to  be 
possessed  of  some  medicinal  qualities,  either  narcotic  or  seda- 
tive. 

TOBACCO,  (Nicotiana  tabacum,  W.)  Introduced.  I  have 
seen  it  naturalized  in  Fairfield  District,  S.  C.  This  well  known 
plant,  the  use  of  which  every  day  increases  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  which  adds  so  much  to  the  income  of  States, 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  other  Southern  States.  In  the  lower  por- 
tions of  Georgia  it  is  planted  as  an  article  of  trade.  Its  prop- 
erties are  well  known.     See  medical  authors. 

Tobacco  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated  for  home  use. 
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particularly  for  tlie  comfort  of  our  working  class  in  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  I  havo  seen  it  apringing  up,  and  bearing 
abundantly  near  Statoburg,  also  in  St,  John's  Berkeley,  South 
Carolina;  it  was  flourishing  without  culture. 

The  seed  of  the  Virginia  or  Kentucky  plants  when  grown  in 
S.  C,  produces  a  fine  light  colored  leaf  when  dried,  but  upon 
smoking  it  is  found  to  be  strong  and  heady.  Florida  and  Cuba 
seed  are  easily  procured,  and  they  produce  a  much  milder 
variety.  Cigars  made  of  Florida  tobacco  are  well  known  for 
theirmildneas. 

The  following  statement  accords  with  my  experience,  with 
the  exception  of  the  variety  grown  in  France  : 

"  Smokers  who  ai'e  suaeeptible  to  the  efi'ects  of  nicotine 
should  be  careful  in  their  choice  of  tobacco,  the  different  kinds 
of  which  have  widely  different  amounts  of  nicotine.  In  that 
of  Turkey,  Greece  and  llungary  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
poison.  In  that  of  Brazil,  Havana  and  Paraguay  the  amount 
is  two  per  cent.  In  that  of  Maryland  2,29  ;  of  Alsace  3.21  ;  of 
Kentucky  6 ;  of  Vii'ginia  6.87,  and  of  France  7.30  per  tent." 

The  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  for  that  of  tobacco, 
and  its  value  in  that  way  is  sustained  by  my  own  experience. 
Consult  Johnson's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  vol,  ii,  p.  32,  for 
an  interesting  account  of  tobacco;  the  papers  in  the  Lancet 
during  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  tobacco ; 
also  the  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chirurg.  Review.  As  a  local 
application  to  produce  relaxation  tobacco  leaves  are  a  valuable 
agent  cautiously  used,  and  discontinued  when  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing ensue.  I  have  found  a  poultice  made  with  it  particularly 
serviceable  in  orchitis.  In  the  manufacture  of  Killickinick  to- 
bacco in  Virginia  they  add  sumach  leaves,  which  lessens  the 
strength.  See  a  paper  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  Cuba  Tobacco," 
by  J.  M.  Hernandez,  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in  Patent  Office 
Reports,  1854,  p,  212 ;  the  beat  mode  of  preparing  it  is  also 
treated  of.  The  ashes  of  tobacco  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
potash,  and  are  given  with  gin  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy;  burning 
may  certainly  temper  the  great  activity  of  the  plant.  The 
residuum  of  ash  after  burning  is  very  great,  as  any  one  can 
observe  by  noticing  what  remains  when  a  cigar  is  eonsamed, 
The  plant  also  yields  aramoniacal  salts.  A  full  account  O'f  the 
amount  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  several  States,  and  of  the 
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culture  and  mode  of  preparation  may  be  found  ia  the  Farmer'a 
Jincj-c.  from  the  Farm  Register.  In  planting  tobacco  the  seeds 
are  raised  upon  earth  where  logs  have  boon  burnod,  the  plants 
being  afterward  transplanted.  It  would  be  preenmptuous  in 
the  writer  to  describe  in  detail  the  cultivation  of  our  staple 
products,  though  many  desire  information  coneei-ning  those 
with  the  culture  of  which  they  are  unacquainted.  This  plant 
not  being  eaten  by  animals  may  be  planted  on  a  small  scale  in 
stable  and  other  yards.  I  have  seen  it  growing  luxuriantly  in 
these  situations.  Mr.  Gilnaore  Simms  informs  me  that  a  neigh- 
bor of  his  in  Edgefield  District  made  $150  from  two  acres  in 
1868. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  in  this,  the  2d  Edition,  to  repub- 
lish one  or  two  practical  articles  on  the  method  of  planting  and 
rearing  and  preparing  the  tobacco  plant,  which  received  prizes 
from  the  "American  Agriculturist,"  that  those  residing  in  sec- 
tions of  country  where  the  plant  is  not  generally  cultivated 
may  obtain  the  necessary  information.  I  select  two  of  the 
papers  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Tobacco  Culture ;  practical 
details  from  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  seed  and  the 
soil  to  harvesting,  curing  and  marketing  the  crop.  Plain  direc- 
tions as  given  by  fourteen  experienced  cultivators  residing  in 
different  parts  of  the  U,  States.  N,  York,  Orange  Judd  &  Co." 
I  regret  that  there  are  none  written  from  localities  in  Yirginia, 
though  numerous  essays  have  appeared  in  that  State.  Allow- 
ances must  bo  made  for  difference  of  climate.  The  firat  is  by 
Judson  Popenoe,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio: 

I  commenced  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  about  fifteen  years 
ago;  I  therefore  write  from  experience,  and  shall  try  to  give 
that  experience  in  a  short  and  plain  way. 

Varieties. — ^I  have  cultivated  varione  kinds  of  tobacco,  but 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  call  the  Ohio  seed- 
leaf  is  the  host  and  most  profitable  kind  for  general  cultivation. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  tobacco  that  sometimes  are  profitable, 
and  do  well,  hut  most  of  these  do  not  cure  out  so  well,  norcolor 
so  evenly,  nor  are  they  so  fine  and  saleable  as  the  seed-leaf. 
The  Havana  tobacco  is  too  small  and  has  not  the  fine  fiavor  of 
the  imported.  The  Connecticut  seod-leaf  I  boliovo  to  be  identi- 
cal with  our  Ohio  seed-leaf;  the  difference  in  the  climate  may 
make  a  slight  variation  in  the  quality,  but  we  plant  tho  Con- 
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necticut  seed-leaf  here  in  Ohio,  and  I  don't  think  they  can  be 
told  apart.  The  moat  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  this  district  is 
the  seed-leaf,  which  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and 
most  profltablo  kind  to  raise  here. 

Seed. — ^At  topping-time  a  few  of  the  most  thrifty  stalks  should 
be  left  to  grow  without  topping,  for  seed.  Wlien  the  crop  is  cut 
let  the  aeed-stalks  stand,  stripping  off  the  leaves  and  auckers. 
Aa  soon  aa  the  seed-pods  are  black,  the  seed  is  matured;  then 
cut  off  the  seed-heads  below  the  forks  of  the  plant,  and  hang 
them  in  a  dry  place,  out  of  the  reach  of  mice,  to  cure.  At  leis- 
ure time,  daring  the  winter,  strip  the  seed-poda  from  off  the 
stalk,  rub  them  in  the  hands  until  the  seed  is  rubbed  out,  sift 
through  a  fine  sifter,  put  in  a  dry  place,  secure  from  vermin  of 
all  kinds,  and  it  is  ready  to  sow.  I  have  sowed  seed  six  years 
old  which  grew  as  well  aa  new  seed.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  raise  seed  enough  at  any  time  to  sow  for  ten  years,  as  it  is 
thought  to  deteriorate  by  constant  raising  without  changing. 
If  seed  snaps  or  pops  when  it  is  thrown  on  a  hot  stove,  it  will 
grow. 

Preparing  Seed-Beds. — There  are  two  plans  of  preparing  beds 
for  sowing  seed ;  the  first,  and  best,  is  to  spade  or  plow  a  bed  in 
rich,  dry  gi-ound,  with  a  southern  exposure ;  the  south  end  of  a 
barn  is  a  good  place,  as  the  reflection  helps  to  warm  the  ground. 
Where  you  have  tobacco  stalks,  sib  yon  make  a  furrow  with  the 
plow  or  spade,  flU  one-third  full  with  the  stalks  and  turn  the 
next  furrow  over  them,  and  so  continue  until  the  bed  is  broken 
up.  The  stalks  hold  moisture,  make  the  bed  warm,  and  help  to 
drain  it.  Take  well  rotted  hog  manure  and  spread  over  the 
bed,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  then  harrow  or  rake  until 
the  manure  ia  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  surface  of  the  bod,  and 
all  is  well  pulverized,  and  as  fine  aa  garden  mold.  For  a  bed 
one  rod  wide  and  four  rods  long  take  two  common  sized  table- 
spoonsful  (as  much  as  will  lie  on  conveniently)  of  seed  and  mix 
it  with  four  quarts  of  ashes,  or  slacked  lime,  and  sow  broadcast ; 
the  ashes  will  enable  the  seed  to  be  sowed  evenly;  then  take  a 
hand  roller  and  roll  the  bed  evenly,  or  place  a  board  on  one  end 
of  the  bed  and  walk  on  it  to  press  the  ground  to  the  seed,  move 
it  over  and  repeat  this  until  the  bed  ia  all  pressed  over.  Another 
plan  is  to  bum  a  large  brush-heap  in  a  clearing  or  on  any  now 
ground  in  the  evening;  in  the  morning  dig  the  ground  up  with 
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the  ashes  on;  while  warm,  rate  the  bed  fine  and  sow  the  seed  as 
above  directed.  Very  little  weeding  is  reqnired  where  the 
ground  ia  burned,  as  the  Are  destroys  the  weed  and  graes-seede. 

If  the  weather  is  dry  the  plants  will  need  watering  after  they 
are  eprouted,  (whieh  will  be  in  about  three  weeks ;)  in  fact,  the 
surface  of  the  bed  should  be  kept  constantly  moist ;  the  beds 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  do  not  let  the  weeds  get  a  atart 
of  your  plants  or  they  will  soon  choke  them  out.  If  the  plants 
grow  well  and  evenly,  the  above-aized  bed  will  plant  four  or  five 
acres,  but  it  is  always  safe  to  have  two  or  three  such  beds,  to 
guard  against  a  failure,  and  to  supply  yom-  neighbors.  The 
usual  time  to  sow  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  tenth  of 
April,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  admits  of  working  in  the  spring. 
I  have  known  seed  sown  in  the  fall  make  good  plants,  bat  do 
not  reconamcnd  it. 

Soil. — A  rich,  sandy,  second  bottom,  I  believe  (o  be  the  best 
for  raising  tobacco,  although  our  chocolate-colored  nplands, 
when  very  rich  and  highly  manured,  will  grow  an  excellent 
quality  of  tobacco,  but  will  not  yield  as  much  to  the  acre. 
Black  river  bottoms  will  yield  more  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
kind  of  land,  but  the  tobacco  is  not  of  so  fine  a  quality ;  it  grows 
larger,  has  coarser  stems  and  heavier  body,  and  conseq^iiently, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  so  good  for  wrappers  or  fine  cut  as  the 
second  bottom  or  upland  tobacco. 

Manuring  and  Preparing  for  Planting.— Tobacco  is  a  gross 
feeder  and  grows  rapidly  when  once  started,  therefore  needs 
plenty  of  food  to  make  it  grow  well.  There  should  be  a  good 
coat  of  clover  to  plow  under ;  if  the  ground  is  naturally  rich, 
this  alone  will  make  a  good  crop,  but  bog  and  stable  manure, 
well  rotted,  is  what  the  tobacco,  as  well  as  any  other  crop,  de- 
lights in,  and  the  more  manure  the  better  the  tobacco.  The 
plan  that  I  am  iiow  experimenting  on  is,  as  soon  as  I  out  my 
tobacco  in  the  fall  I  give  the  ground  a  good  harrowing,  and 
then  drill  in  wheat ;  the  ground  being  well  cultivated  all  the 
fall,  is  clear  of  weeds  and  mellow  and  needs  no  plowing.  In  the 
■  spring  I  sow  clover,  after  the  wheat  is  off ;  I  keep  the  stock  off 
until  about  September,  to  give  the  clover  a  chance  to  harden 
and  spread,  I  then  let  the  stock  eat  as  low  as  they  want  to, 
which  drives  the  clover  to  root  and  causes  the  crown  to  spread ; 
I   do  not   suffer   stock   to  run  on   the  clover  during  winter  or 
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spring ;  abont  the  iaat  of  May  or  first  of  Jane  I  plow  the  clover 
under,  which  is  now  in  blossom,  and  80  I  alternately  keep  two 
fields  in  tobacco  and  wheat,  at  the  same  time  feeding  the  ground 
a  crop  of  clover  every  two  years ;  in  this  way  I  expect  my  land 
to  increase  in  fertility  all  the  time.  The  clover  turned  under 
makes  food  for  the  eut-worras,  and  they  trouble  the  tobacco 
plants  but  little.  We  now  harrow  thoroughly,  foUowinff  in  the 
same  way  that  we  plow,  to  make  the  sod  lie  flat  and  not  drag 
up ;  nest  the  roller  ia  put  on,  and  after  the  ground  is  well  rolled 
it  should  be  again  harrowed,  and,  if  cloddy,  rolled  again.  Make 
the  ground  in  the  best  condition  possible,  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  tobacco  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  penetrating  the  eoH  and 
searcbing  for  food.  My  plan  is  to  furrow  east  and  west  three 
feet  apart,  north  and  south  three  and  a  half  feet.  I  plow  the 
tobacco  both  ways,  but  do  all  the  hoeing,  suckering,  etc.,  north 
and  south.  Some  mark  out  the  ground  three  feet  each  way, 
but  I  think  it  is  too  close.  If  the  tobacco  is  large,  three  feet 
docs  not  give  room  to  work  among  it  conveniently.  I  mark  out 
the  ground  with  a  small  one-horae  plow,  going  east  and  west 
first,  finishing  the  way  that  I  make  my  hills.  The  usual  way 
to  make  the  hills  ia  with  the  hoe,  making  the  hill  where  the 
furrows  cross  each  other,  drawing  the  dirt  into  a  hill  about  as 
large  ae  for  covering  corn  or  potatoes.  "With  the  flat  part  or 
back  of  the  hoe  press  or  flatten  tho  bill  down  to  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  taking  care  to  have  it  clear  of  clods  or 
rubbish.  I  generally  make  my  hills  with  what  we  call  a  jump- 
ing-shovel — the  frame  of  a  single  shovel-plow,  made  light,  with 
a  shovel  about  eight  inches  square,  put  on  in  the  place  of  tbe 
common  shovel.  Hitch  a  steady  horse  to  this,  start  him  in  the 
furrows,  dip  the  shovel  in  the  middle  of  the  furrows,  and  raise 
it,  depositing  the  dirt  at  the  cross  of  the  furrows.  Have  a  hand 
following  to  level  and  pat  down  the  hills,  and  take  out  clods. 
In  this  way  I  made,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy  fifteen  years 
old,  about  fifteen  thousand  hills  in  a  day,  while  with  the  boe 
alone  three  or  four  thousand  is  a  good  day's  work. 

Setting  out  Plants.— From  tbe  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  Juno  is 
tho  proper  time,  although,  if  it  is  seasonable,  up  to  the  fourth  of 
July  will  do,  but  the  sooner  after  the  first  of  June  the  better. 
By  this  time,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  the  plants  are 
large  enough.     The  ground  should  be  well  saturated  with  rain. 
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aud  a  cloudy  day  is  mach  the  best.  Immediately  after  a  rain, 
or  between  sbowers,  call  out  all  Ibe  force,  for  the  work  is 
pressing ;  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  on  getting  it  out  at 
the  right  time ;  all  hands  go  to  the  plant  beds,  pull  the  largest 
plants  one  at  a  time  ;  don't  let  two  stick  together,  or  the  boys 
will  drop  them  together  and  the  plant  will  be  lost.  After  the 
baskets  are  fall,  let  one  baod  continue  to  pull  plants.  Put  the 
little  boys  and  girls  to  dropping  one  plant  on  the  side  of  each 
hiii ;  let  those  who  stick  take  an  estra  plant  in  the  hand,  draw- 
ing tbe  leaves  together  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  forefinger 
of  tbe  right  hand  make  a  -  bole  in  the  centre  of  the  hill  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  full  length  of  the  roots  without  tbo  top 
root  bending  ap;  insert  the  plant  up  to  the  collar  with  the  left 
hand,  stick  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  one  or  two  inches 
from  the  plant,  and  press  the  dirt  well  up  against  the  roots, 
taking  care  tbat  the  dirt  is  pressed  so  as  to  fill  up  the  hole. 
Pick  up  the  plant  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  as  yon  step  to  the 
next  hill,  arrange  it  for  sticking ;  in  this  way  you  always  stick 
the  plant  that  you  pick  from  one  hill  in  the  next,  thereby 
greatly  facilitating  the  work.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  not 
sufficiently  wet,  and  the  sun,  coming  on  the  plant,  is  apt  to  in- 
jure it;  at  such  times  take  a  small  clod  and  lay  it  on  the  heart 
of  the  plant  to  keep  the  sun  off,  removing  the  clod  in  the  even- 
ing. As  soon  as  tbe  plants  have  started,  the  first  time  the 
ground  is  wet  enough  replant  where  they  have  died  out. 

Cultivation. — As  soon  as  the  plants  have  takeu  root  and  com- 
menced to  grow,  begin  to  use  a  double  shovel-plow,  having  tho 
shovel  next  the  tobacco,  about  three  inches  wide  and  six  or 
eight  inches  long;  do  not  go  too  close  to  the  hill,  or  you  may 
displace  the  plant ;  follow  with  a  hoe,  removing  all  grass  and 
weeds,  leaving  the  tobacco  master  of  the  situation,  Dig  gently 
the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  draw  a  little  fine  dirt  around  tho 
plant,  and  strive  to  keep  the  soil  around  the  hill  as  mellow  as 
possible  without  disturbing  the  plant.  After  going  over  in  this 
manner,  plow  the  opposite  way,  going  twice  in  a  row.  Some 
prefer  the  cultivator  for  going  over  tbe  first  two  times,  and,  I 
think,  perhaps  it  would  be  prefei'able,  as  it  pulverizes  tbe  ground 
better  than  the  shovel-plow.  After  going  over  the  field  twice, 
in  the  above  manner,  commence  again  with  the  double  shovel- 
ploiv,  the  way  the  tobacco  was  planted,  following  with  Ibe  hoc. 
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giving  it  a  good  hoeing  aa  before.  Use  your  judgmerit  about 
the  amount  of  tillage  needed  ;  keep  clear  of  weeds  ;  koop  the 
ground  mellow,  and  when  the  plants  have  spread  so  that  they 
are  braised  by  the  hoe  and  plow,  stop  cultivating. 

TfonnSi— As  soon  as  worms  appear,  which  is  generally  when 
the  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  man's  band,  go  over  the  tobacco,  look- 
ing carefully  at  every  plant.  The  worms  usually  stay  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaf;  if  you  see  a  hole  in  the  leaf,  no  matter 
how  small,  raise  it  up  and  you  will  generally  find  a  worm  nnder 
it,  Worming  cannot  be  done  too  carefully.  Misa  one  or  two 
worms  on  a  plant,  and  before  yon  are  aware  of  it  the  plant  is 
nearly  eaten  up.  When  you  find  a  worm,  take  hold  of  it  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  giving  your  thumb  that  peculiar  twiat 
which  none  but  those  who  are  practiced  in  it  know  how  to  do, 
and  put  the  proper  amount  of  pressure  on,  and  my  word  for  it 
you  will  render  his  wormship  harmless.  Worming  has  to  be 
continued  until  the  tobacco  is  cut ;  the  last  worming  to  be  im. 

y  preceding  cutting  and  housing. 

ig. — The  tobacco  is  ready  to  top  when  the  button  (as 
the  blossom  or  top  of  the  stalk  is  called)  basput  out  sufSciontly 
to  be  taken  hold  of,  without  injury  to  the  lop  leaves.  As  to- 
bacco is  not  regular  in  coming  into  blossom,  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  let  those  stalks  that  blossom  first,  run  a  little  be- 
yond their  time  of  topping,  and  then  top  all  that  is  in  button  as 
yoH  go.  There  is  no  particular  height  to  top  at,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  sixteen  to  eighteen  leaves  are  left ;  judgment  is  nee- 
essarj-  to  determine  where  to  top;  if  topped  too  high,  two  or 
three  of  the  top  loaves  are  so  small  as  not  to  amoimt  to  much  ; 
if  topped  low,  the  tohaeeo  spreads  better  ;  if  just  coming  out  in 
top,  reach  down  among  the  top  leaves,  and  with  thumb  and 
forefinger  pinch  the  top  or  button  off  below  two  or  three  leaves  ; 
if  well  out  in  top,  break  off  several  inches  down  from  the  button 
and  four  or  five  leaves  below  it, 

Suckering.—AB  soon  as  the  tobacco  is  topped  the  suckers  begin 
to  grow ;  one  shoots  out  from  the  staik  at  the  root  of  each  leaf, 
on  the  -upper  side.  When  the  top  suckers  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  the  suekering  should  be  done  ;  with  the  right 
hand  take  bold  of  the  top  sucker,  with  the  left  take  hold  of  the 
next,  close  to  the  stalk,  and  break  them  off,  and  so  proceed, 
using  both  bands,  stooping  over  the  stalk,  taking  care  not  to 
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injure  the  leaf.  Break  the  suckers  about  half-way  down  the 
stalk,  tho  balance  being  too  short  to  need  romoying  until  the 
second  suckering.  In  about  two  weeks  from  toppiug,  the  to- 
bacco is  ready  to  cut;  now  give  it  the  last  worming  and  suck- 
ei'ing,  breaking  all  suckers  ofP  down  to  the  ground,  and  remove 
every  worm,  if  you  don't  want  your  tobacco  eaten  in  the  sheds. 
Gatting  and  Sousing.—ks  a  general  rule  tobacco  should  be  cut 
in  about  two  weeks  from  topping,  at  which  time  the  leaves  as- 
same  a  spotted  appearance  and  appear  tohave  fulled  up  thicker; 
double  up  the  leaf  and  press  it  together  with  thumb  and  finger, 
and,  if  ready  to  cut,  the  leaf  where  pressed  will  break  crisp  and 
short.  Do  not  let  your  tobacco  get  over-ripe  or  it  will  cure  up 
yellow  and  spotted;  it  is  better  to  cut  too  soon  than  too  late. 
Take  a  hatchet  or  short  corn  knife,  grasp  the  stalk  with  the 
left  hand,  bend  it  well  to  the  lefi,  so  as  to  expose  the  lower  part 
of  the  stalk,  strike  with,  the  knife  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  let  the  stalk  drop  over  on  the  ground  without  doubling 
the  leaves  under,  and  leave  it  to  wilt.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
worm  and  sucker  while  the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning,  and  as 
soon  as  the  dew  is  off  to  commence  cutting.  There  are  some 
who  advocate  cutting  in  the  afternoon,  say  three  o'clock;  let  it 
wilt  and  lie  out  until  the  dew  is  olF  next  day,  and  take  it  in  be- 
fore the  sun  gets  hot  enough  to  burn  it.  I  prefer  the  first  plan, 
because  a  heavy  dew  may  fall  on  the  tobacco,  and  next  day  be 
cloudy,  leaving  the  tobacco  wet  and  unpleasant  to  handle,  After 
enlting  allow  the  tobacco  to  wilt  long  enough  to  make  the 
leaves  tough,  so  that  they  can  be  handled  without  tearing. 
G-reat  care  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  tobacco  from  sun-burn- 
ing ;  cutting  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off, 
and  all  that  is  cut  should  be  housed  by  eleven  o'clock,  unless  it 
ia  cloudy  ;  from  eleven  to  two  o'clock  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
on  the  tobacco,  after  it  is  cut,  will  bum  the  leaves  in  twenty 
minutes ;  a.fter  two,  as  a  general  thing,  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  burning,  the  sun's  rays  not  striking  direct  on  the  tobacco. 
Have  a  wagon  at  hand,  with  stiff  boards,  twelve  feet  long,  laid 
on  the  running  gears;  as  soon  as  the  tobacco  is  wilted  so  that  it 
can  be  handled  without  breaking,  commence  loading  on  both 
sides  of  the  wagon  on  the  fi-ont  end,  lapping  the  tobacco  the 
same  as  loading  fodder,  keeping  the  butts  out  on  both  sides — 
build  about  two  feet  high,  and  so  on  until  loaded. 
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Tobacco  Bam. — Mine  is  fifty  by  thirty-three  foet,  with  eighteen 
feet  poets;  the  tiers  are  four  and  a  half  feet  apart.  I  hang  four 
full  tiers  of  tobacco,  and  hang  between  the  pnrline  plates  in  the 
comb,  a  half  tier  ;  the  bents  of  the  frame  are  sixteen  and  two- 
eighths  feet  apart.  I  hang  on  four  feet  sticks  made  of  hickory, 
rived  one-half  inch  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches,  shaved  and 
tapered  at  one  end  to  receive  an  iron  socket ;  I  have  sawed 
sugar-tree  scantlings  sixteen  and  two-eigliths  feet  long,  thi-ee  by 
four  inches  thick,  for  the  ends  of  the  sticks  to  rest  on  and  meet 
in  the  centre  of  the  rail,  one  and  a  half  inches  resting  on  it. 
Some  use  sawed  lath  to  hang  on,  but  the  split  and  shaved  are 
far  preferable.  Hanging  on  fence-rails  with  twine  is  going  out 
of  use,  as  it  should.  I  use  my  barn  to  store  wheat  and  barley, 
doing  the  threshing  jnst  before  tobaeco-hangiog.  My  barn  will 
hang  about  seven  acres  of  good  tobacco. 

Mousing  Tobacco. — The  tobacco  being  brought  to  the  barn, 
should  be  unloaded  on  a  platform  or  beach  convenient  for  han- 
dling. An  iron  socket,  about  six  inches  long,  three- ijuarters  by 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  at  the  big  end,  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point  is  necessary ;  the  sticks  should  bo  shaved  eo  as  to  fit  the 
socket  as  near  as  possible,  but  do  not  bring  the  stick  to  a  sharp 
point,  or  it  will  not  lie  firmly  on  the  rail.  Have  a  one  and  a  half 
inch  hole  bored  three  inches  deep  in  the  barn-post,  three  feet 
from  the  ground  or  floor ;  let  the  hole  be  bored  slanting  down 
a  little,  so  that  the  socket  end  of  the  lath  may  bo  the  highest; 
put  the  end  of  the  stick  that  is  not  tapered  into  this  hole  and 
the  socket  on  the  lath  ;  take  hold  of  a  atalk  with  the  right  hand, 
about  one  foot  from  the  butt  end,  bring  it  against  the  point  of 
the  socket,  six  inches  from  the  butt  of  the  stalk,  grasp  the  butt 
with  the  left  hand,  and  give  the  right  band  a  firm,  quick  jerk  to 
start  the  stalk  to  split ;  then,  with  both  hands,  pull  it  back 
against  the  post,  and  so  on  until  you  have  the  stick  fuU.  The 
stalks  should  not  bo  crowded  on  the  sticks,  four  or  five  inches 
apart  is  close  enough  ;  eight  or  nine  large  stalks  are  enough  for 
a  four-foot  stick.  Having  filled  the  stick,  remove  the  socket, 
lay  your  stick  of  tobacco  on  the  floor,  and  go  on  sticking  until 
the  load  is  all  stuck;  or  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  rails  laid  on 
the  lower  tie  and  hang  for  the  present  as  you  stick.  While  one 
or  two  hands  are  hanging  one  load,  another  may  bo  in  the  field 
bringing  in  another.     In  hanging,  have  a  single  block  and  half- 
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inch  rope,  with  a  hook  atone  end;  secure  the  block  near  where 
you  hatig,  place  the  hook  in  the  centre  of  the  atiok  of  tobacco, 
and  let  the  man  on  the  floor  draw  it  up  to  the  ono  who  hanga. 
There  should  be  a  stoot  pine  board,  two  inches  thick,  fifteen 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  tie  to  tie ;  this  should 
be  placed  under  where  you  hang,  to  walk  on.  When  the  to- 
bacco is  hoisted  up,  take  it  off  the  hook,  and  walk  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  board;  have  your  raila  placed  to  receive  tlie  stick, 
and  so  continue  until  your  rails  are  full,  then  move  your  board 
and  block  to  another  place,  and  so  continue.  A  sixteen-foot  rail 
will  hang  about  twenty-four  laths;  eight  inches  apart  is  about 
thu  distance  to  place  the  laths  of  tobacco  on  the  rails ;  if  too 
much  crowded  the  tobacco  will  house-burn.  Care  should  be 
used  never  to  let  a  load  of  tobacco  lie  long  on  the  wagon  or  in  a 
pile,  as  it  sweats  and  heats  and  is  soon  ruined.  Always  keep 
the  tobacco  cool.  After  it  is  housed,  keep  the  doors  open  day 
and  night,  so  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  warm  and  dry  air 
for  the  purpose  of  curing,  closing  the  doors  against  high  winds 
and  beating  rains.    When  cured  keep  the  doors  closed. 

Stripping. — When  the  tobacco  is  suflBoiently  eared  to  strip, 
which  will  be  after  it  has  been  well  frozen  and  dried  out,  you 
will  have  to  watch  for  it  to  got  "  in  case  "  for  handling ;  when  a 
warm,  wot,  misty  spell  of  weather  comes,  throw  open  the  doors 
to  allow  the  tobacco  to  take  the  damp.  When  the  stems  of  the 
leaves  are  so  limber  that  they  will  not  snap,  and  the  leaves  are 
pliable,  but  not  too  wet,  take  down  a  sufttcient  quantity  to  atrip 
for  two  or  three  days ;  take  it  off  the  sticks,  make  a  temporary 
crib  of  boards  about  four  feet  wide,  and  bulk  the  tobacco  in  it, 
Jaying  the  tops  in,  butts  out,  next  the  boards.  After  you  have 
made  your  bulk,  cover  with  an  old  carpet,  boards,  or  anything 
else  handy,  to  keep  it  from  getting  too  damp  or  from  drying 
out.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  bulk  does  not  heat ;  if  the 
stalks  are  wet  or  there  is  any  uncured  tobacco,  forty  eight 
hours  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  tobacco.  During  the  winter  there 
are  generally  several  tobacco  seasons,  and  by  improving  them 
the  stripping  can  all  be  done  before  March,  Having  the  bulk 
down  we  now  proceed  to  strip  for  market ;  lay  a  pile  of  the  to- 
bacco on  a  bench  or  platform  about  two  feet  high,  and  let  the 
most  careful  and  handy  man  take  a  stalk  in  his  left  hand,  give 
it  a  shako  to  make  tbe  loaves  hang  out  froo,  then  pick  off  four  or 
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five  of  the  bottom  or  groand  leaves,  and  any  badly  torn  or  dis- 
eased leaves,  and  all  such  as  are  not  considered  ^n'me ;  do  not 
pnt  any  frosted  or  "/a( "  leaves  in,  aa  it  spoils  the  tobacco ;  pasa 
the  stalk  that  is  primed  to  the  stripper,  and  let  him  take  off  the 
prime  leaves.  Take  off  one  leaf  at  a  time,  keeping  them  straight 
in  the  hand ;  when  a  sufiiciont  number  are  taken  off  to  make 
what  is  called  a  hand  of  tobacco,  take  a  leaf  in  the  right  hand, 
put  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on  the  end  of  the  leaf  about  one 
inch  from  the  butt  of  the  hand  or  bunch,  and  pass  the  leaf 
around  once  or  twice;  an  inch  is  wideenough  for  the  hand; 
open  the  hand  of  tobacco  in  the  centre,  pass  the  end  of  the  leaf 
through  and  draw  it  tight,  then  squeeze  the  hand  together  and 
lay  it  down,  keeping  the  loaves  straight.  An  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  is  large  enough  for  a  hand.  When  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  stripped  to  oomraence  bulking,  make  two  places  to  bulk  in, 
one  for  prime  and  one  for  ground  leaf;  let  the  space  bo  according 
to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  to  bulli.  A  bulk  thi'ee  and  a  half  feet 
high  and  twenty  feet  long  will  hold  ten  boxes  or  about  four 
thousand  pounds  of  prime  tobacco ;  the  sides  of  the  bulk  must 
not  be  inclosed,  but  left  open,  so  that  the  butts  can  diy  out;  at 
each  end  of  the  bulk  put  a  bulkhead  of  hoards  to  build  against, 
about  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high  ;  secure  this  npright 
and  firm ;  do  not  build  on  the  ground,  but  on  a  platform  or  floor. 
Commence  at  one  end  against  the  bulkhead,  take  one  hand  of 
tobacco  at  a  time,  straighten  and  smooth  it,  and  lay  it  on  the 
floor  at  one  side  of  the  bulk;  take  another  as  above,  press  it 
against  the  first,  and  so  proceed  to  lay  the  length  of  the  bulk ; 
then  turn  and  lay  down  the  other  side  of  the  bulk,  letting  the 
ends  of  the  tobacco  lap  over  the  first  row  about  four  inches,  and 
so  repeat,  keeping  the  butts  oven.  After  one  or  two  rounds  are 
laid,  get  on  the  bulk  on  the  knees,  and  as  you  lay  a  hand  put 
your  knee  on  it,  and  thus  pack  as  close  and  compact  as  possible. 
When  not  bulking  down  have  boards  laid  on  the  tobacco  and 
weights  put  on  to  keep  the  tobacco  level.  Keep  the  ground  leaf 
separate  from  the  prime. 

Boxing. — Boxes  should  be  made  30  inches  square  by  42  inches 
'  in  length  outside ;  saw  the  end-boards  28  inches  long,  nail  them 
to  two  li  inch  square  slats  so  that  tho  head  will  bo  28  inches 
square ;  when  two  heads  are  made,  nail  the  sides  of  the  bos  to 
the  heads  so  as  to  come  even  with  the  outside  of  the  head,  the 
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sides  being  28  inches  wide ;  then  nail  the  bottom  on  firmly  ;  the 
top  can  be  nailed  slightly  until  after  the  tobacco  is  packed, 
when  it  can  be  nailed  firm.  Set  your  box  by  the  side  of  the 
bulk,  and  let  one  hand  get  in  the  box  and  another  pass  the  to- 
bacco to  him,  one  hand  at  a  time,  taking  cave  not  to  shake  it 
out,  but  put  in  the  box  as  it  comes  from  bulk,  with  the  biitt  of 
the  hand  next  the  end  of  the  box.  Place  close  and  preas  with 
the  knee  firmly;  lay  alternate  courses  at  each  end,  and  if  the 
tobacco  is  not  long  enough  to  lap  sufflciently  to  fill  the  centre, 
put  a  few  hands  crosswise  in  the  centre.  When  the  box  is  full, 
place  it  under  a  lever ;  have  a  follower,  which  is  a  cover  made 
of  inch  boards,  nailed  to  two  pieces  of  scantling  and  made  to  fit 
inside  of  the  box;  lay  this  on  the  tobacco,  and  build  with 
blocks  of  scantling  on  it  of  a  sufiicient  height  for  the  lever  to 
be  clear  of  the  box  when  pressed.  Press  down  firmly  with  a 
strong  lever,  and,  while  kneeling  iu  another  box  full,  let  the 
lever  remain,  80  that  the  tobacco  gets  set  in  the  box.  When 
ready  take  the  lever  off  and  fill  up  as  before,  about  six  inches 
higlie)"  than  the  box ;  press  it  below  the  top  of  the  box,  take  ofiF 
your  lever  and  nail  on  the  top  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some 
use  tobacco -presses  for  packing,  which  are  perhaps  more  conve- 
nient; they  are  of  various  patterns,  but  a  lever  saves  the 
expense  of  a  press,  and  is  in  the  reach  of  all.  If  tobacco  is  sold 
at  Ihe  shed,  it  should  be  sold  before  packing,  being  easier  exam- 
ined in  bulk  than  box. 

No.  two  is  by  W.  W.  W.  Bowie,  Prince  George's  County,  Md. 

Seed-Beds, — A  rich  loam  is  the  soil  for  tobacco  plants.  The 
spot  for  a  bed  should  be  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  elevation,  as 
well  protected  as  possible  by  woods  or  abrubbery.  Afler  a 
thorough  burning  of  brash,  dig  deep,  and  eontinae  to  dig,  rake 
and  chop,  until  every  clod,  root  and  etono  be  removed  ;  then 
level  and  pulverize  nicely  with  a  rake.  As  to  the  variety  to 
plant,  I  think  the  Cuba  is  a  very  good  kind  for  our  climate. 
The  Connecticut  seed-loaf  is  the  beet,  but  culture  baa  more  than 
anything  else  to  do  with  the  quality.  Mix  one  gill  of  seed  for 
every  ton  square  yards  with  a  quart  of  plaster  or  sifted  ashes, 
and  sow  it  regularly  in  the  same  manner  that  gardeners  sow 
amaJl  seeds,  only  with  a  heavier  hand;  roll  with  a  hand-roller 
or  tramp  it  with  the  feet.  If  the  bed  is  sown  early,  it  ought  to 
be  covered  with  brush  free  from  leaves ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  cover  it  after  the  middle  of  March.  Tobacco-beds  may  be 
Bown  at  any  time  during  the  winter  if  the  ground  be  not  too 
wet  or  frozen.  The  beet  time  for  sowing  is  from  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  March,  though  it  ie  safest  to  sow  at  intervals,  whenever 
the  land  ia  in  fine  order  for  working.  Never  bow  unless  the 
laud  is  in  good  order,  for  the  work  will  be  thrown  away  if  the 
land  bo  too  uaoist  or  be  not  perfectly  prepared.  The  beds  moBt 
be  kept  free  from  grass  or  weeds,  which  must  be  picked  out  one 
at  a  time  by  the  fingers.  It  is  a  tedious  and  troublesome  opera- 
tion, therefore  you  should  be  very  careful  not  to  use  any 
manures  on  your  beds  which  have  grass  or  weed-seeds  in  them. 
After  the  plants  are  up  they  should  receive  a  slight  top-drees- 
ing  of  manure  once  a  week,  sown  broadcast  by  the  hand.  This 
manure  should  be  composed  of  half  a  bushel  of  unleaehed 
ashes,  (or  one  bushel  of  burnt  turf,)  one  bushel  of  fresh  virgin 
woods-earth,  one  gallon  of  plaster,  half  a  gaUon  of  soot,  one 
quart  of  salt  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  liquid  from  barnyard, 
and  four  pounds  of  pulverized  sulphur,  the  whole  well  inter- 
mixed.  Let  a  large  quantity  be  put  together  early  in  the 
spring,  or  winter  rather,  and  put  away  in  barrels  for  use  wiien 
wanted.  This,  and  other  such  mixtures,  have  been  foand  effica- 
cious in  arresting  the  ravages  of  the  fly — both  from  the  frequent 
dusting  of  the  plants  and  the  increased  vigor  which  it  imparts 
to  them,  thereby  enabling  the  plant  the  sooner  to  get  out  of  the 
tender  state  in  which  the  fly  ia  most  destructive  to  it.  The  fly 
is  a  sm.all  black  insect,  somewhat  like  the  flea,  aud  delights  in 
cold,  dry,  harsh  weather,  but  disappears  with  the  mild  showers 
and  hot  suns  of  opening  summer.  If  possible,  the  plants  should 
stand  in  the  bed  from  half  an  inch  to  one-inch  apart,  and  if 
they  are  too  thick  they  must  be  raked  when  they  have  gener- 
ally become  as  large  as  five  or  ten-cent  pieces.  The  rako 
proper  for  the  purpose  should  be  a  small  common  rake,  with 
iron  teeth  throe  inches  long,  curved  at  the  points,  teeth  flat, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  set  half  an  inch  apart. 

AfteT-Culture.—'i^h.s  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco 
is  light,  friable  soil,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  sandy  loam, 
not  too  flat,  but  rolling,  undulating  land — ^not  liable  to  drown  in 
excessive  rains.  New  land  is  far  better  than  old.  Ashes  are 
decidedly  superior  to  any  other  fertilizer  for  tobacco.  Theory 
and  practice  unite  in  sustaining  this  assertion.  The  land  in- 
34 
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tended  for  tobacco  should  be  well  plowed  in  April,  taking  care 
to  turn  the  turf  completely  under,  and  sub-soiling  any  portions 
that  may  bo  very  stiff  and  hold  to  water  near  the  surface ;  and 
let  the  land  be  well  harrowed  directly  after  breaking  it  up.  It 
should  then  be  kept  clean,  light,  and  well  pulverized  by  occa- 
sional working  with  cultivators  and  large  harrows,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  turf  beneath  the  surface.  When  the  plants  are  of 
good  size  for  transplanting,  and  the  ground  in  good  order  for 
their  reception,  the  land,  or  bo  much  as  can  bo  planted  in  a 
"season,"  should  be  "scraped,"  which  is  done  by  running  par- 
allel furrows,  wiih  a  small  seeding-plow,  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  and  then  crossing  these  again  at  right  angles,  preserving 
the  same  distance,  which  leaves  the  ground  divided  in  checks  or 
squares  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  each  way.  The  hoes 
are  then  put  to  work  and  the  hiD  is  formed  by  drawing  the  two 
front  angles  of  the  square  into  the  hollow  or  middle,  and  then 
smoothed  on  top  and  patted  by  one  blow  of  the  hoe.  The  fur- 
rows should  be  run  shallow,  for  the  hills  should  be  low  and  well 
levelled  off  on  the  top,  and,  if  possible,  a  slight  depression  near 
the  centre,  so  as  to  collect  the  w^ator  near  the  plant.  The  first 
fine  rain  thereafter  the  plants  should  be  removed  from  the  seed- 
beds, and  one  carefully  planted  in  each  hill.  A  brisk  man  can 
plant  from  five  to  six  thousand  plants  per  day.  The  smaller  or 
weaker  hands,  with  baskets  filled  with  plants,  precede  the 
planters,  and  drop  the  ])lants  on  the  hill.  In  drawingthe  plants 
from  the  bed,  and  carrying  them  to  the  ground,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or  mash  them.  They  ought  to  be 
put  in  baskets  or  barrels,  if  removed  in  carts,  so  that  not  many 
\vill  be  in  a  heap  together.  The  plants  should  never  be  planted 
deeper  than  when  they  stood  in  the  bed.  Planting  is  done 
thus  :  Seize  the  plants  dropped  on  the  hill  with  the  left  hand  ; 
with  one  finger  of  the  right  hand  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  hill,  and  with  the  loft  put  in  the  root  of  the  plant.  The  dirt 
is  well  closed  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  (put  in  with  the 
left,)  by  pressing  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
on  each  side  of  the  plant,  taking  care  to  close  the  earth  well 
about  the  bottom  of  the  root.  If  sticks  are  used  to  plant  with, 
they  should  be  short,  and  the  planter  should  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  hole  too  deep.  The  plants  should  be  very  oarefully 
planted,  for  if  the  roots  are  put  in  crooked  and  bent  up,  the 
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plant  may  live  bnt  never  flourish,  and,  perhaps,  when  too  late 
to  replant,  it  will  die,  and  then  all  the  labor  will  be  wasted.  In 
three  or  four  days  it  may  he  weeded  out— that  ie,  the  hoes  are 
passed  near  the  plants,  and  the  hard  crust  formed  od  the  hills 
pulled  away,  and  the  edges  of  the  hill  pulled  down  in  the  fur- 
rows ;  this  ia  easily  done  if  performed  soon  after  planting,  but 
if  delayed,  and  the  ground  gets  grassy,  it  will  then  be  found  a 
very  troublesome  operation.  After  weeding  out,  put  a  gill  of 
equal  parts  of  plaster  and  ashes,  well  mixed,  upon  each  plant. 
In  a  few  days,  say  a  week  or  less  time,  run  a  small  plow  through 
it,  going  twice  in  a  row.  This  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  re- 
quires a  steadj-  horse  and  skilful  plowman,  for  without  great 
care  the  plants  will  be  knocked  up  or  be  killed  by  the  working. 
In  a  week  after,  the  tobacco  cultivator  or  plow  must  be  used. 
Either  implement  is  valnable  at  this  stage  of  the  crop.  But 
once  in  a  row  is  often  enough  for  either  cultivator  or  shovel- 
plow  to  pass.  The  crop  can  now  be  made  with  their  use  by 
working  the  tobacco  once  a  week  for  four  or  five  weeks,  going 
each  time  aci-oss  the  former  working.  Any  grass  growing  near 
the  root  of  the  plants  should  be  pulled  out  by  hand.  As  soon  as 
the  tobacco  has  become  too  large  to  work  without  injuring  the 
leaves  by  the  single-trees,  the  hoes  should  pass  through  it, 
drawing  a  little  earth  to  the  plants  when  required,  and  levelling 
the  furrows  made  by  the  cultivator  and  shovel.  Let  this  hoe- 
ing be  well  done,  and  the  crop  wants  no  more  working,  Oare 
should  be  taken  to  leave  the  land  as  level  as  possible,  for  level 
culture  is  beet. 

Topping. — When  it  blossoms  the  best  plants  ought  to  be 
selected ;  one  hundred  plants  being  enough  to  save  for  seed  to 
sow  a  crop  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Ail  the  I'est  should  bo 
topped  before  blossoming — indeed,  as  soon  as  the  blossom  bud 
is  fairly  formed.  It  should  bo  topped  down  to  the  leaves  that 
are  six  inches  long,  if  early  in  the  season,  but  if  late,  top  still 
lower.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  in  two  weeks  after  a  plant 
has  been  topped  it  will  be  fit  for  cutting,  yet  it  will  not  suffer 
by  standing  longer  in  the  field,  ,  From  this  stage  of  the  crop 
until  it  is  in  the  house,  it  is  a  source  of  solicitude  and  vexation 
to  the  planter.  He  is  fearful  of  storms,  of  frost,  and  worms,  his 
worst  enemy — they  come  in  crowds,  "  their  name  is  legion  " — 
and  the  suckers  are  to  be  pulled  off  when  they  get  three  or  four 
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inches  long;  they  spring  out  abundantly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  plant  or  leaf  where  it  joins  the  stalk.  Ground  leaves  are 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  which  become  dry  on  the 
stalk ;  gather  them  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  will  not 
crumble. 

Worms. — These  onght  to  be  pulled  off  and  killed  as  fast  aa 
they  appear,  or  they  will  destroy  the  crop.  Turkeys  are  of 
groat  assistance  in  destroying  these  insects ;  they  eat  them,  and 
kill  thousands  which  they  do  not  eat,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  cher- 
ished amusement  to  them  to  bill  worms  on  tobacco ;  they  grow 
passionately  fond  of  it — they  kill  for  the  love  of  killing.  There 
are  every  year  two  "  gluts,"  as  thoy  are  called  by  planters ;  the 
first  attacking  the  plants  about  the  time  that  they  are  about 
one-third  or  half  grown,  the  other  comes  on  when  the  tobacco 
is  ready  for  cutting.  The  first  can  be  easily  subdued  by  a  good 
supply  of  turkeys,  and  if  then  they  are  effectually  destroyed, 
the  second  glut  will  be  very  easy  to  manage ;  for  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  intelligent  and  experienced  planters  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  first  glut  reappears  the  same  year,  as 
horn-blowers  and  breed  myriads.  When  the  second  army  of 
worms  makes  it  appearance,  the  tobacco  is  so  large  that  the 
turkeys  do  but  little  good.  The  only  method,  then,  to  destroy 
them,  is  to  begin  in  time.  Start  when  they  are  being  hatched, 
and  keep  up  a  strict  watch  upon  them,  going  over  the  whole 
field,  plant  by  plant,  and  breaking  the  egge,  killing  such  as  may 
be  seen ;  and  by  constant  attention  during  each  morning  and 
evening  to  this  business  alone,  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
farm,  they  may  be  prevented  from  doing  much  harm.  When 
they  disappear  the  second  time  there  is  no  more  cause  of 
trouble. 

Ouitmg  and  Mousing. — When  the  plant  begins  to  yellow,  it  is 
time  to  put  it  away.  It  is  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  by  turn- 
ing up  the  bottom  leaves  and  striking  with  a  tobacco-knife, 
formed  of  an  old  scythe — such  knives  as  are  often  used  for  cut- 
ting corn.  Let  it  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  short  time  to  wilt, 
and  then  carry  it  to  the  tobacco-house,  when  it  may  be  pat 
away  in  three  different  modes,  by  "  pegging,"  "  spearing,"  and 
"spHtting."  Pegging  tobacco  is  the  neatest  way  and  best,  yet 
the  slowest.  It  is  done  by  driving  pegs  about  six  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  or  less  square  into  the  stalk,  about  four  inches 
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from  the  big  end  of  the  stalk ;  and  these  pegs  are  drivea  in  with 
a  mallet,  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  ae  to  hook  on  to  the  sticks 
in  the  house.  It  is  then  put  on  to  a  "horse,"  which,  by  a  rope 
fixed  to  one  corner,  ia  pulled  up  in  the  house  and  there  hung 
upon  the  sticks,  which  are  regulated  at  proper  distances.  A 
"  tobacco-horse"  is  nothing  more  than  three  small  aticks  nailed 
together  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  each  side  being  three  or  four 
feet  long.  Spearing  is  the  plan  I  pursae ;  because  it  is  neat 
enough  and  decidedly  the  quickest  plan.  A  rough  block,  with 
a  hole  morticed  in  it,  and  a  little  fork  a  few  inches  from  the 
hole  for  the  tobacco-stick  to  rest  upon,  one  end  being  in  the  hole 
and  a  spear  on  the  other  end  of  the  stick,  is  all  the  apparatus 
required  ;  the  plant  is  then,  with  both  hands,  run  over  the 
spear  and  thus  strung  upon  the  sticks,  which,  when  full,  are 
taken  to  the  house  and  hung  up  at  once.  There  are  "  dart- 
spears,"  like  the  Indian  dart,  and  "  round  spears."  Either 
will  do, 

"Splitting"  tobacco  is  admired  by  many  who  contend  that  it 
cures  brighter,  quicker,  and  is  loss  likely  to  house-burn  or  injure 
from  too  thick  hanging.  This  mode  is  pursued  easily  by  simply 
splitting,  with  a  knife  made  for  the  purpose,  the  plant  from  the 
top  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  before  it  is  out  down 
for  housing.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  leaves 
while  splitting  the  stalk.  The  knife  for  splitting  may  be  fully 
described  by  saying  it  is  a  miniature  spade.  It  can  be  easily 
made  out  of  an  old  scythe-blade  inserted  in  a  cleft  white  oak 
handle,  with  its  edges  bevoDed  off  to  the  blade,  so  that  it  acts 
like  a  wedge  to  the  descending  knife.  After  the  tobacco  is  split, 
cut  down  and  carried  to  the  house,  it  is  straddled  across  the 
sticks  and  hung  up.  The  sticks  are '  generally  supported  by 
forks  driven  into  the  ground  near  the  heap  of  tobacco,  for 
greater  convenience  to  the  person  putting  on  the  plants.  To- 
bacco sticks  are  small  round  sticks,  or  are  split  ont  like  laths, 
and  are  about  one-inch  square  at  one  end,  or  one  and  a  half 
inches  square,  usually  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and 
they  should  be  about  eight  or  ten  inches  iongor  than  the  dis- 
tance between  joists  of  the  tobacco-house.  As  the  tobacco  cures 
they  may  be  pushed  up  closer.  After  the  house  is  filled,  some  put 
large  fires  under  it,  as  soon  as  it  has  fumed  yellow,  and  by  hot 
fires  it  dries  at  once  and  does  not  change  color,  unless  to  iucrcaae 
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the  brightnesa;  but  "firing"  gives  it  a  smoky  smell  and  taato 
that  ie  not  much  liked  by  buyers.  The  cost  of  labor  and  losa 
of  wood,  and  the  risk  of  losing  tobacco  and  house  too,  arc  great 
ohjectione  well  urged  against  firing.  The  better  plan  is  to  have 
aufficient  houao-room,  and  hang  it  thin  in  houses  not  too  large, 
which  have  windows  and  doors  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air,  and 
by  closing  them  in  had  weather,  exclude  the  rain  and  damp- 
ness, which,  materially  damage  the  tobacco,  besides  injuring  the 
color  of  it. 

Stripping. — After  becoming  dry  and  well  cored,  the  stems 
of  the  leaves  being  free  from  sap,  the  first  mild  damp  spell 
of  weather  it  will  become  pliant  and  may  then  be  stripped  off 
the  Btalk.  It  is  first  pulled  or  taken  off  the  aticks  and  put  in 
piles,  then  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  tied  and  put  in  bundles 
of  about  one-fifth  or  sixth  of  a  pound  in  each.  The  bundles 
are  formed  by  wrapping  a  leaf  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
handful  of  leaves  for  about  four  inches,  and  tacking  the  end  io 
the  middle  of  the  handle  to  confine  it.  There  ought,  if  the 
crop  will  permit,  to  be  four  kinds  of  tobacco,  "yellow,"  "  bright," 
"dull,"  and  "second."  When  the  tobacco  is  taken  down,  the 
"cullers"  take  each  plant  and  pall  off  the  defective  leaves  that 
are  next  to  the  big  end  of  the  stalk,  and  then  throw  the  plant 
to  the  next  person,  who  strips  off  all  of  the  bright  leaves,  (and 
if  there  are  any  yellow  leavea,  he  laya  them  on  one  side  until 
he  has  got  enough  to  make  a  bundle,)  and  throws  the  plant  to 
the  next  person,  who  takes  off  all  the  rest,  being  the  "dull;" 
and  the  respective  strippers,  as  they  got  enough  toavoa  in  hand 
to  make  a  bundle,  throw  one  side  for  convenience  sake  to  bulk. 
Stripping  never  should  be  done  in  dry  or  harsh  weather,  unless 
the  tobacco  is  bulked  up  almost  as  fast  as  stripped.  The  best 
plan  is  not  to  take  down  more  than  you  can  conveniently  tie 
up  in  a  few  hours;  bat  if  the  planter  chooses,  he  may  take 
down  a  large  quantity  and  put  it  in  large  bulk,  stalk  and  all, 
and  cover  it  with  tobacco-stalks,  and  it  will  keep  for  many  days, 
80  that  no  matter  how  the  weather  be,  he  can  strip  out  of  tho 
bulk.  However,  this  is  a  very  had  and  wasteful  way.  Tobacco 
should  not  bo  too  moist  or  "high,"  as  it  is  termed,  when  put  in 
stalk  bulk,  or  it  will  get  warm,  the  leaves  stick  to  tho  stalk, 
get  a  bad  smell  and  change  color;  besides,  if  left  too  long,  it 
will  rot. 
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Bulking  and  Oonditioning, — To  bulk  tobacco  requires  judgment 
and  neatneea.  Two  logs  should  be  laid  parallel  to  each  other, 
about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  space  between  them  filled  with 
sticks  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  tobacco  from  the  damp- 
ness of  the  ground.  The  bundles  are  then  taken  one  at  a  time, 
spread  oat  and  smoothed  down,  which  is  most  conveniently 
done  by  putting  it  against  the  breaat  and  stroking  the  leaves 
downward  smooth  and  straight  with  the  right  hand.  It  is  then 
passed,  two  bundles  at  a  time,  to  the  man  bulking.  Ho  takes 
them  and  lays  them  down  and  presses  them  with  his  hands; 
they  are  laid,  two  at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line — the  broad  part 
of  the  bundles  slightly  projecting  over,  the  next  two — and  two 
rows  of  bundles  are  put  in  a  bulk,  both  rows  carried  on  together, 
the  beads  being  on  the  outside,  and  the  tada  just  lapping  one 
over  the  other  in  regular  succession.  The  bulk,  when  carried 
up  to  a  convenient  height,  should  have  a  few  atieks  laid  across 
to  keep  it  in  place.  It  must  often  be  examined,  and  if  getting 
■warm  it  ought  to  be  immediately  changed  and  laid  down  in 
another  bulk  of  less  height,  and  cot  pressed  as  it  is  laid  down; 
this  is  called  "wind-rowing;"  being  loose  and  open,  it  admits 
the  air  between  the  rows  of  bundles,  hence  the  term,  The  next 
process  in  this  troublesome,  but  beautiful  crop,  is  to  "condi- 
tion" it  for  "packing."  The  bright,  yellow,  and  second  tobacco 
will  condition,  hut  most  generally  in  such  bulbs  as  I  have  just 
described,  bat  it  is  best  to  bang  up  tbe  dull  as  soon  almost  aa 
stripped.  If  the  bright  or  second  do  not  dry  thoroughly  in  the 
bulks,  that  should  also  be  hung  up  in  the  house  to  become  well 
dried.  To  properly  hang  up  tobacco  to  condition,  amall-siaed 
sticks  should  be  procured,  and  each  one  nicely  smoothed  with 
tbe  drawing-knife,  and  kept  for  that  purpose.  After  it  bae  once 
been  perfectly  dry,  either  hanging  up  or  in  bulks— so  dry  that 
the  beads  are  easily  knocked  off,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  bun- 
dles crack  upon  pressure  like  pipe-stems— it  should  be  taken 
down,  or  if  in  bulks,  removed,  the  first  soft,  moist  spel!  of 
weather,  aa  soon  as  it  is  soft  and  yielding  enough,  as  it  will 
become  too  dry  to  handle  without  crumbling  or  breaking,  and 
it  must  be  put  in  four  or  six-row  bulks  of  any  convenient  length 
and  height,  the  higher  the  better,  laid  down  close,  so  that  as 
little  of  the  leaves  or  ehouldore  aa  possible  be  exposed  on  the 
outside  of  the  bulk.     When  completed  put  atioks  and  logs  of 
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wood,  etc.,  on  the  top  bo  as  to  weigh  it  down.  Here  it  will 
keep  sweet  and  in  nice  order  for  packing  at  any  time,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  weather  be;  if  it  was  conditioned  properly,  it  will 
not  change  a  particle  while  in  the  condition-hnlk. 

Facking.— Mild,  soft,  pleasant  weather  is  the  hest  to  pack 
tobacco  in  the  hogshead.  The  size  of  the  hogsheads  is  fixed 
by  law,  forty  inches  in  the  head  and  fifty-two  in  the  length. 
Almost  any  wood  will  answer  to  saw  into  hogshead  stnfif;  the 
best,  of  course,  is  that  which  is  strong  hut  weighs  light,  such 
as  gum,  or  beech,  or  birch,  or  poplar.  No  hogshead  ought  to 
weigh  over  one  hundred  ponnda,  and  staves  drawn  out  of  red 
oak,  or  other,  which  make  the  best,  but  are  too  costly,  ought 
not  to  weigh  over  ninety  pounds. 

Having  got  our  tobacco  in  good  order,  our  hogshead  ready, 
etc.,  the  first  mild  day  that  we  can  spare,  we  proceed  to  pack- 
ing. Let  me  observe  that  while  putting  the  tobacco  in  condi- 
tion-bulks, all  of  the  bundles  that  were  soft  or  had  an  ill  smell 
ought  to  have  been  laid  one  side  to  be  made  sweet  and  dry  by 
a  few  hours  in  the  sun.  The  same  precaution  must  be  observed 
while  packing.  In  putting  tobacco  into  the  hogshead  for  pack- 
ing, a  man  gets  in  with  shoes  off,  and  lays  one  bundle  at  a  time 
in  a  circle,  beginning  in  the  middle,  and  each  circle  is  extended 
until  the  outer  circle  reaches  the  staves  of  the  hogshead ;  a 
single  row  of  bundles  is  then  laid  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
heads  of  the  last  circle,  then  across  the  hogsheads  in  parallels 
with  the  former,  always  keeping  the  middle  the  highest;  this 
is  called  a  course.  These  courses  are  continued  until  the  hogs- 
head is  filled.  The  man  who  packs,  presses  with  his  knees  each 
bundle  in  each  course,  and  often  stands  upon  his  feot  and  tramps 
heavily,  but  cautiously,  all  around  and  across,  so  as  to  get  in  as 
ranch  as  possible. 

This  concludes  the  almost  ceaseless  round  of  labor  that  ia 
necessary  to  prepare  for  market  this  important  staple  of  our 
country. 

The  following  is  by  Christian  Schneider,  Madison  County, 
HI.     (Translated  by  Ferdinand  Schlueter.) 

Introduction. — As  in  other  kinds  of  farming,  the  culture  of 
tobacco  varies  in  different  localities,  and  every  cultivator  must 
modify  the  hints  here  given  to  suit  his  own  particular  soil  and 
location.     The  principal  thing  is,  to  understand  the  nature  of 
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the  plant,  that  is,  the  Decessary  requirements  of  soil,  climate 
and  culture,  and  the  reason  why  all  the  work  connected  with  its 
culture  is  done ;  for  this  must  be  adapted  to  the  end  aimed  at ; 
and  not  only  may  be  different  under  other  circumstances,  but 
often  must  be  so.  I  have,  therefore,  tried  to  explain  why  the 
work  ia  done,  and  Aojt,  in  my  location,  (Central  Illinois,)  I  havo 
most  succeeded  in  growing  the  crop. 

1.  Raising  Plants  from  Seed. — Raising  tobacco  plants  from 
seed  is  somewhat  similar  to  raising  cabbage -plants,  bnt  is  dif- 
ferent in  two  important  things :  It  takes  considerably  more 
time  for  the  seed  to  sprout,  (six  weeks,)  and,  on  account  of  dis- 
turbing tho  roots,  cannot  well  stand  weeding.  Therefore  the 
principal  care  in  providing  the  seed-bed  is,  to  prepare  for  the 
early  starting  of  the  seed,  and  to  have  the  bed  free  from  all 
weed-seeds.  In  tho  "West  we  prepare  the  seed-bed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  we  take  a  plot  of  land — newly  cleared  land 
is  preferred — sloping  southward  and  protected  against  winds. 
The  bed  should  be  four  feet  broad  and  eight  long ;  on  this  we 
pile  bmsh,  wood  and  heavy  logs,  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  strong 
fire  for  at  least  one  hour  and  burn  it.  When  the  coals  begin  to 
die  out,  or  before  the  soil  is  cold,  the  bed  is  cleared  off,  and  only 
the  fine  ashes  are  left,  then  it  is  hoed  thoroughly  and  as  deep 
as  the  strongest  heat  has  penetrated,  after  which  it  is  raked 
cross  and  lengthwise,  until  the  soil  is  entirely  pulverized.  Every 
thing  that  might  hinder  the  growing  of  the  plants,  and  their 
taking  out  afterwards,  is  carefully  removed.  On  this  bed  a 
thimbleful  of  seed,  well  mixed  with  a  few  handsful  of  ashes  or 
earth,  is  sown  broadcast,  and  tramped  in  with  the  feet,  or 
slapped  with  the  underside  of  the  spade  or  any  other  suitable 
instrument.  After  this,  the  bed  is  thoroughly  wetted  with  a 
weak  manure- water,  twelve  pounds  of  hen-droppings,  or  one 
pound  of  soot  in  ten  gallons  of  water  and  lightly  covered  with 
straw.  The  seod-bcd  does  not  need  much  attention  at  first,  if 
the  weather  remains  mild;  but  if  there  is  danger  of  night- 
frosts,  a  layer  of  brush  must  be  made,  and  on  this  a  layer  of 
straw  two  to  four  inches  thick,  according  to  the  degree  of  frost. 
The  straw  is  removed  in  the  morning  and  put  on  again  at 
evening,  leaving  it  off  entirely  when  the  nights  are  mild.  Al- 
though the  seed-bed  is  ready  now,  it  must  not  be  left  to  itself, 
and  requires  some  care.    The  plants  must  always  have  sufficient 
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moisture,  and  if  timely  rains  do  not  fail,  they  must  be  watered 
witli  weak  liquid  manure  as  often  as  needed.  Should  weeds 
appear,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  they  mast  be  removed 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  above  mentioned  quantity  of  seed 
is  sufBcient  to  raise  plants  for  one  acre. 

Whoever  is  in  possession  of  a  hot-bed  can  raise  the  plants 
much  easier ;  he  can  sow  later  and  have  plants  earlier  and 
with  more  certainty.  But  even  the  common  bed  may  bo  made 
into  a  kind  of  hot-bed.  The  burned  and  hoed  surface-soil  is  re- 
moved and  put  on  one  side,  then  one  foot  of  fresh  horse-dung  is 
laid  on  the  sub-soil,  and  the  surface  soil  put  back  again. 
Boards  may  be  placed  around,  cross  pieces  laid  over  them,  and 
the  straw  covering  put  on  those. 

The  earlier  the  younff  plants  are  ready  for  transplanting  the  surer 
the  tobacco  crop  will  be.  March  is  the  latest  to  make  the  seed-bed 
in  the  open  air,  and  June  the  latest  for  ti'ansp  Ian  ting.  Some 
time  may  be  gained  by  keeping  the  seed  in  damp  earth  in  the 
room,  and  sow  it  in  the  seed-bed  just  before  it  commeooes  to 
sprout. 

For  seed  I  recommend  the  following  varieties :  1.  Connecti- 
cut seed-leaf,  principally  for  cigar  wrappers  ;  2.  Cuba,  for  fillers 
and  wrappers;  3.  Maryland;  4.  Virginia,  the  last  two  princi- 
pally for  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  For  suuff  everything 
may  be  used,  the  refuse  and  even  the  stems.  The  Connectient, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  yield  the  largest  crops,  the  Cuba  the 
smallest  but  best.  The  first  varieties  yield  about  one  thousand 
pounds,  the  latter  five  hundred  pounds.  In  very  favorable 
seasons  double  the  amount  may  be  raised.  All  tobacco  seed, 
which  is  removed  from  its  native  dime  and  soil,  will  deteriorate, 
and  the  seed  must  be  renewed  from  its  native  place,  although 
the  seed  may,  when  it  finds  favorable  soil,  etc.,  yield  just  as 
good,  if  not  a  better  variety. 

To  raise  seed,  leave  the  best  and  strongest  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  suckers  only  are  removed,  and  the  leaves  left  on  the 
plant,  until  the  seed  is  ripe. 

2.  The  Soil  andits  Preparation. — In  a  suitable  climate  tobacco 
may  be  raised  in  every  good  cultivated  soil.  But  what  is  "  suit- 
able climate?"  Which  are  the  northern  and  southern  boun- 
daries of  its  culture  ?  We  consider  only  the  practical  side  of 
the  question,  and  answer,  tobacco  can  be  raised  as  far  north  as 
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corn,  and  ae  far  south  as  the  sugar-cane.  "Wherever  corn  ma- 
tures fully,  tobacco  will  also  mature,  if  properly  cultivated.  For 
us  in  the  West,  and  for  all  the  localities  that  have  not  an  over- 
amount  of  heat,  experience  has  proved,  that  a  dry,  warm  soil, 
(loam  or  sandy  loam,)  richj  de&p  and  containing  lime,  is  most  suit- 
able for  tobacco.  The  more  sandy,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  soil 
is,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  ;  the  nearer  the 
soil  is  to  clay,  the  poorer  will  be  the  crop  under  similar  circum- 
stances, although  the  yield  may  yet  be  satisfactory.  Clayey 
soil  will  hardly  produce  toBaceo  suitable  for  cigars.  Wet  and 
tough  clay  soils  are  under  no  circumstances  suitable  to  tobacco. 

Tobacco  lands  require  also  ;  lat.  Protection  against  winds. 
"Where  this  is  not  done  by  nature,  it  may  be  artificially  done  by 
planting  several  rows  of  pole-beans  a  few  steps  apart.  2d,  There 
must  be  no  standing  water.  This  is  best  prevented  by  deep 
plowing,  by  which  the  water  will  sink  into  the  soil,  where  it 
belongs. 

The  land  must  be  plowed  deep,  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and 
harrowed  thoroughly  until  it  is  as  fine  as  good  garden  soil.  This 
is  best  done  by  plowing  in  the  fall,  exposing  the  hard  and  rough 
furrows  to  the  frost;  after  the  soil  is  dry  in  spring,  it  should  be 
harrowed  thoronghly,  and  then  plowed  and  harrowed  again  for 
a  second,  and  if  necessary,  for  a  third  time,  and  rolled  before 
planting.  The  different  pi o wings,  etc.,  should  of  course  be  done 
at  intervals  long  enough  to  allow  the  land  to  settle.  This  is  the 
treatment  of  soil  that  has  been  cultivated  with  the  plow  before 
tobacco  is  grown  on  it.  It  is  somewhat  diiferent  with  newly 
turned  (virgin)  soil,  or  a  clover-field,  or  a  meadow,  w^hich  the  to- 
bacco pai'ticiilarly  hkes.  Deep  and  thorough  working  is  the 
rule  here  also,  but  it  is  done  in  somewhat  different  way.  In  the 
virgin  soil,  all  the  roots  must  be  picked  up,  because  they  would 
make  the  soil  too  loose  for  the  secure  insertion  of  the  plant,  and 
then  they  would  hinder  the  cultivation  with  the  hoe  and  the 
plow  to  a  great  degree.  Meadows  and  clover-fields  are  broken 
up  about  three  weeks  before  planting,  eight  to  ten  inches  deep, 
taking  care  that  the  furrow  is  entirely  turned,  so  that  the  grass 
is  brought  to  the  bottom.  After  eight  to  fourteen  days,  when 
■  the  soil  has  settled,  it  is  thoroughly  harrowed  in  the  direction  of 
the  furrows,  to  prevent  the  sod  being  turned  up  again,  which 
must  remain  below  undisturbed.     Shortly  before  planting  the 
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soil  is  harrowed  again,  and  if  necessary  it  ia  rolled  and  har- 
rowed once  more.  This  time  it  may  be  done  erofswiee.  This 
treatment  of  meadows  and  cloper-fields  has  these  advantages; 
the  newly  turned  sod  prevents  the  weeds  irom  coming  up,  and 
the  underttirned  graas  acts  as  a  manure,  and  if  the  seed-bed 
should  fail,  (which  may  be  the  case,)  the  work  of  breaking  up 
tlio  soil  is  not  lost,  as  other  crops  may  be  raised. 

"  Tobacco  makes  the  land  poor."— This  is  experienced  wherever 
tobacco  is  grown,  and  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  coantries 
have  ruined  their  soil  with  this  crop  so  thoroughly,  that  it  re- 
mained barren  for  a  long  time  after.  Whoever,  therefore,  cul- 
tivates this  hungry  plant  for  more  than  a  mere  plaything,  must 
be  careful  that  he  does  not  exhaust  his  land.  Ho  must  not  only 
possess  a  naturally  rich  soil,  but  must  have  plenty  of  manure  at 
hia  disposition,  and  must  follow  a  system  of  rotation.  The 
writer  of  this  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  tobacco  itself  does  not 
require  much  manure,  if  planted  for  the  first  time  on  other- 
wise good  and  rich  soil,  and  that  even  animal  manure  will  in- 
jure the  tobacco  for  making  oigara,  and  for  smoking;  but  he 
doea  believe,  that  for  the  crop  following  the  tobacco,  manuring 
cannot  be  done  too  early,  and  too  heavily.  The  manures  aro 
very  different,  and  equally  useful  for  the  different  kinds  of  to- 
bacco.    "We  may  classify  them  as  follows : 

To  be  applied  shortly  before  planting,  and  in  equal  quantities, 
for  all  kinds  of  tobacco  :  1.  Guano,  200  to  300  pounds  on  the 
acre;  2.  Poultry-droppinga,  400  to  500  pounds;  3.  Green  ma- 
nure in  any  quantity ;  4.  Sheep-dung,  6  two-horse  loads ;  5. 
Cattle  manure,  10  two-horse  loads. 

For  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff:  1.  Sheep-dung,  10  to  12  loads 
per  acre  ;  2,  Cattle  manure,  20  to  30  loads ;  3.  Horse-dung,  15  to 
25  loads ;  4.  Hog  manure,  20  to  30  loads.  The  last  two  are  use- 
less for  smoking  tobacco,  or  for  that  to  be  used  for  cigars. 

The  first  three  manures  (guano,  poultry-droppings,  and  green 
manure)  must  be  followed  after  the  tobacco  crop,  by  a  plentiful 
supply  of  stable-manure.  The  tobacco-stalks  themselves,  rotted 
or  burned  to  ashes,  sown  over  the  field  before  the  transplanting, 
or  in  the  planting-furrows,  will  act  as  a  good  manure,  but  are 
not  sufficient.  In  highly-worked  farms,  that  is,  where  the  soil 
is  valuable,  and  cannot  remain  idle,  it  will  pay  every  way,  to 
sow  rye  for  fodder  on  the  tobacco  land  in  the  fall;  this  may  be 
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made  into  hay,  or  turned  under  as  manure  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  jnat  as  may  seem  most  profitable.  Deep  plowing  for  the 
rye,  and  afterward  for  the  tobacco,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

As  a  rotation  for  tobacco,  I  would  recommend :  first  year, 
corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  or  any  hoed  crop ;  second  year,  spriag 
barley,  with  clover ;  third  year,  clover ;  fourth  year,  the  clover 
plowed  under  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  tobacco  ;  fifth  year, 
wheat,  Nos.  1  and  4  to  be  manured.  Or,  if  the  richness  of  the 
clover  is  intended  for  wheat,  whicb  also  pays  well  for  this  extra 
care,  and  if  green  rye  ia  to  be  plowed  under  for  tobacco ;  lirst 
and  second  year,  as  above;  third,  clover  ;  the  third  growth 
plowed  under,  and  wheat  harrowed  in;  fourth,  wheat ;  in  the 
fall  the  field  ia  plowed,  and  rye  sown  ;  fifth,  green  rye  plowed 
under,  and  tobacco.    Hoa.  1  and  5  to  be  manured. 

Or,  if  more  wheat  is  desired,  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years  as  above,  and  wheat  the  sixth  year.  Hoa.  1  and  5, 
and  if  any  way  possible,  No.  6  to  bo  manured.  I  consider  the 
last  rotation  the  best.  It  will  give,  in  sis  years,  three  straw- 
crops,  which  are  much  needed  for  manure.  The  grain-crop  of 
barley  and  wheat  is  sure,  and  it  don't  happen  as  in  the  second, 
that  a  hoed  crop  follows  the  tobacco,  which  is  also  a  hoed  crop. 
Tobacco  is  planted  on  the  same  field  again  in  seven  years,  an 
interval  long  enough  not  to  ruin  the  aoiL  The  benefit  for  to- 
bacco in  this  rotation,  consists  in  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
green  clover  and  rye,  plowed  under. 

3.  Transplanting. — As  soon  as  the  aeedlinga  are  of  the  size  of 
cabbage  plants,  that  is,  having  four  leaves,  and  being  four  to  six 
inches  high,  they  are  ready  for  transplanting.  The  first  thing 
is,  to  lay  out  the  land  in  planting-rows  with  the  one-horse  plow, 
as  for  corn,  and  from  north  to  south,  if  a  steep  slope  does  not 
make  another  way  necessary.  These  rows  are  either  furrows 
or  ridges,  according  to  whether  there  is  little  or  much  rain  ex- 
pected, or  as  the  soil  is  porous  or  not.  The  furrows  give  the 
plants  ahadow,  and  protect  the  soil  from  drouth  by  the  Hun  or 
winds ;  the  ridges  allow  all  the  sun,  and  protect  from  dampnesa. 
In  thia  respect  the  planter  must  be  governed  by  experience, 
Eidges  and  furrows  may  be  omitted,  especially  in  small  planta- 
tions. A  strong  cord  is  stretched  over  the  whole  width  of  the 
field,  by  stakes  at  each  side,  and  one  in  the  middle ;  along  this 
cord  the   plants  are  inserted  at  regular  distances,   which  are 
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shown  by  some  mark  on  the  cord.  When  one  row  is 
the  cord  is  removed  to  the  next,  and  the  planting  done  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on,  until  the  field  ie  done.  This  method 
has  the  advantage,  that  the  soil  may  be  made  fine  with  the 
hoe  shortly  before  the  inserting  of  the  plant,  if  it  has  not  been 
done  Hufflciently  with  horsedabor.  However  the  rows  may  be 
made,  they  must  be  equally  far  apart,  and  so  with  the  plants  in 
the  rows.  The  distance  of  the  rows  and  of  the  plants  depends 
upon  the  room  which  the  plant  occupies  when  fully  grown,  and 
is,  therefore,  differentwiththe  several  varieties  of  tobaeoo,  Onba 
is  satisfied  with  the  smallest  space,  while  the  other  varieties 
need  more.  The  distance  apart  also  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  for  very  rich  soil  will  grow  larger  leaves 
than  poor  soil ;  and  then  it  mnst  be  considered  whether  the  after 
cultivation  is  to  be  done  entirely  by  human  labor,  or  partly  by 
horse-power.  The  farthest  distance  for  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Connecticut,  is  with  the  rows  four  feet,  and  the  plants  three 
feet  in  the  row ;  for  Cuba,  the  rows  three  feet,  and  the  plants 
two  feet.  In  Central  Illinois,  we  do  best  by  making  the  rows 
three  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
for  the  first  three  varieties — so  we  get  seven  thousand  Cuba, 
and  four  thousand  two  hundred  plants  of  the  other  kindu,  on 
the  acre. 

It  is  handy  in  large  plantations,  and  even  necessary,  when 
the  work  is  to  be  done  with  horse-power,  to  have  a  wagon-road 
around  the  field  and  through  the  centre,  this  makes  the  work 
at  harvest-time  much  easier. 

When  the  rows  are  made  and  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
then  the  planter  must  watch  for  a  mild  rain  and  one  or  two 
cloudy  days.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  he  must  lose  no  time, 
but  go  to  work  with  all  the  hands  at  his  disposal.  Kotwith- 
standing  the  hurry,  everything  must  be  done  methodically  and 
in  proper  order ;  for  all  careleHsness  in  transplanting  tobacco  is 
severely  punished  by  the  necessity  of  renewing  plants  that 
don't  grow,  and  up  to  its  maturity  the  same  care  must  be  ob- 
served, even  in  selling  the  yield.  The  aeed-bed  is  thoroughly 
wetted,  so  that  the  roots  will  not  be  hurt  while  pulling  up  the 
plants,  and  the  earth  not  disturbed  around  remaining  ones. 
The  largest  plants  are  taken  out  at  first,  and  only  as  many  as 
can  bo  planted  in   half  a  day.     As  soon  as  taken  up  they  are 
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tied  in  bundles  of  one  hundred,  laid  in  a  b^ket  and  covei'ed. 
They  are  inserted,  not  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  bed,  in  a 
hole,  made  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  trowel,  and  the  soil  then 
squeezed  around  the  plant  again.  This  worli  ia  continned  the 
whole  day,  in  cloudy  weather,  until  completed.  But  if  there  is 
no  rain  and  no  cloudy  days,  and  the  transplanting  cannot  be 
postponed  any  longer,  then  the  grower  must  water  the  plants 
at  transplanting,  and  cover  them  immediately  after.  This  re- 
quires the  additional  help  of  three  workmen,  namely,  one  who 
waters,  one  that  puts  dry  earth  around  the  watered  plant,  so 
that  no  lumps  will  form  there,  and  the  third  to  cover  the  plants. 
Transplanting  under  these  circumstances  can  only  be  done 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  should  even  bo  done  only  towards 
evening.  If  the  weather  has  been  cloudy  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting, and  hot  weather  sets  in  the  next  or  the  second  day, 
then  also  the  plants  must  be  covered.  Covering  is  done  with 
light,  dry  leaves  or  straw.  After  the  transplanting  is  done, 
care  must  always  be  taken  that  tbe  plants,  until  they  are  rooted, 
are  not  auffering  from  moisture,  and  it  may  be  necessary  that 
they  be  watered  a  second  time.  Dead  or  weak  plants  must  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  healthy  ones. 

4.  Work  until  Harvesting. —thxa  work  is  done  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soil  and  for  that  of  the  plants  themselves.  The 
working  of  the  soil  is  for  keeping  it  open  to  the  influences  of 
the  atmosphere  and  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  will  forward  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  for  experience  has  proved  that  only  soil 
that  is  open  and  free  of  weeds  will  secure  the  full  development 
of  the  plants.  Loosening  and  stirring  the  soil  from  time  to 
time  is,  therefore,  not  only  bonefleial,  but  necessary,  especially 
when  the  soil  is  hardened  by  heavy  rains,  or  a  crust  has  formed 
through  other  influences,  or  when  weeds  appear.  For  the  first 
loosening,  which  should  be  done  shortly  after  the  plants  have 
rooted,  a  furrow-harrow,  a  one-horse  harrow  with  teeth  slant- 
ing forward  and  the  cross-beams  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
set  two  to  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  is  the  best  implement ; 
for  the  second  and  third,  the  cultivator,  or  if  the  soil  gets 
hardened  below  the  surface,  or  when  many  seeds  are  in  thoir 
way,  the  common  corn-plow  should  be  used.  This  ia  the  work- 
ing between  the  rows.  In  the  rows  between  tbe  plants,  where 
the  working  is  even  more  important,  it  must  be  done  with  the 
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hand-hoe.  Care  muet  always  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  roots, 
and  at  the  second  and  especially  at  the  third  hoeing,  the  soil 
must  be  drawn  toward  the  plants,  partly  to  protect  them 
against  storms  and  give  them  a  stronger  hold,  and  partly  to 
absorb  excessive  moist  are. 

The  soil  must  never  be  worked  while  wet.  Where  help  is 
plenty,  it  is  bettor  to  dispense  with  all  horae-work  ;  the  plants 
can  be  put  closer  together,  a  larger  crop  is  gained,  leas  damage 
is  done  to  the  plants,  and  in  closing  up  the  account  the  culti- 
vator, with  human  labor,  will  not  be  the  loser.  The  working  of 
the  soil,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  what  makes  the  tobacco  culture 
80  laborious  and  expensive.  It  is  the  care  of  the  plants,  of 
which  I  shall  now  speak. 

From  the  first  starting  of  the  tobacco  plant,  it  has  its  ene- 
mies. First  appears  a  cut-worm  that  works  in  the  soil  and  eats 
the  roots  off.  Then  comes  a  little  caterpillar  which  enjoys 
itself  on  the  young  leaves,  and  lastly  the  beautiful  and  large 
fobaceo-wonn,  which  oats  into  the  leaf,  and  in  a  short  time 
leaves  nothing  but  the  leaf-stems  and  stalk.  The  only  remedies 
against  these  enemiea  are  the  vigilance  and  industry  of  the 
planter — looking  after  them,  digging  up,  picking  and  destroying 
once  or  twice  a  day,  or  often  as  there  are  any  traces  of  them. 
Chiidron,  to  whom  premiums  are  offered,  will  be  very  success- 
ful in  destroying  them,  (Premiums  are  a  very  good  thing  all 
over,  and  are  the  reason  why  this  treatise  is  written.)  A  herd 
of  turkeys,  if  given  access  to  the  tobacco-field,  are  a  very  val- 
uable help.  A  negro  from  South  Carolina  told  me  a  few  days 
ago,  that  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  sprinkled  over  the 
plants,  will  kill  the  worms.  The  remedy  may  be  worth  trying. 
Of  course  the  solution  must  be  made  weak  enough,  so  that  it 
will  not  destroy  the  plants  as  well  as  the  worms. 

Priming. — The  object  of  pnming  ia  to  break  off  the  leaves 
that  come  out  too  near  the  gi'ound,  which  when  large  lie  flat  on 
it,  and,  therefore,  rot  or  get  dirty.  This  work  should  be  done 
early,  the  sooner  the  better,  so  that  the  plant  does  not  lose 
much  strength  by  their  growing.  The  leaves  must  not  be  torn 
off,  especially  not  downward,  because  the  plant  would  be  in- 
jured,  and  instead  of  throwing  the  strength  gained  into  the 
other  leaves,  it  would  be  thrown  away  to  heal  the  wound.  The 
distance  from  the  ground  this  priming  should  he  done,  depends 
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upon  the  variety  grown  and  upon  the  time  at  which  the  work 
ia  done:  four  to  six  inches  is  the  right  distance,  This  priming 
is  not  done  by  every  one.  One  farmer  may  practice  it,  while 
Lis  neighbor  does  not ;  but  sorts  the  lower  leaves  separately, 
and  sells  them  as  so-called  "Ings,"  for  which  he  gets  a  little  over 
liaif  the  price  of  the  good  upper  leaves.  Those  who  do  not 
prime,  must  generally  top  lower,  or  they  must  risk  that  the 
whole  plant,  or  at  least  the  upper  leaves,  will  not  mature  fullj-. 

Topping  ia  done  to  throw  the  strength,  which  would  go  to 
develop  seeds,  into  the  leaves.  It  must,  therefore,  be  done  as 
early  as  the  seed-buds  show  themaelves,  if  not  earlier.  This 
work  must  be  done,  and  the  question  is,  how  to  do  it.  If  there 
are  hut  few  leaves  on  the  plant,  even  these  will  not  ripen,  if  it 
is  not  topped;  if  there  are  many,  then  the  growec  has  the 
choice  either  to  break  off  the  flower-stalk  only  or  lo  take  off 
one  or  more  leaves  also.  This  should  be  done  in  answer  to  tho 
questions:  lat.  Is  there  time  enough  to  ripen  even  the  upper 
loaves  fully?  and  2d.  Are  the  plant  and  tho  soil  strong  enough 
to  ripen  all  leaves,  even  the  upper  ones?  The  answers  to  these 
queries  will  decide  the  way  of  topping.  If  yes,  he  takes  off 
the  flower-stalk  only;  if  no,  he  tops  to  eight,  ten,  twelve,  four- 
teen or  sixteen  leaves,  according  to  his  judgment,  that  ia,  he 
allows  so  many  leaves  to  remain  on  the  plant.  Here  will  be 
aeen  the  importance  and  benefit  of  starting  the  plants  oarly 
from  seed.     Thia  alone  may  increase  the  yield  one-half. 

Suckering  follows  shortly  after  topping,  and  is  done  for  the 
same  reason — to  concentrate  the  strength  of  the  plant  in  the 
leaves,  A  sucker  ia  a  little  branch  appearing  at  the  place  where 
tho  stem  of  the  tobacco-leaf  joins  the  stalk.  They  draw  off 
nutriment,  while  they  will  never  be  good  for  anything,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  removed.  This  is  one  of  the  tiresome  opera- 
tions in  tobacco  culture,  for  these  suckers  do  not  all  appear  at 
the  same  time ;  they  first  appear  on  the  lower  loaves,  and  then 
on  the  middle,  and  lastly  at  tho  top  loaves.  They  even  push 
out  again  sometimes  after  they  have  been  removed.  They  de- 
mand the  planter's  whole  attention,  and  he  has  no  rest  on 
account  of  them,  until  the  plant  is  fully  matured. 

Priming,  topping  and  suckering  must  not  be  done  during  a 
rain,  or  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants,  or  they  will  get  rnat- 
35 
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Bpots,  wbieli  will  get  larger  every  day  and  at  last  destroy  the 
whole  leaf. 

Harvesting.— Ibo  maturity  of  tobacco  is  seen,  ii'  the  leaves, 
which  were  green  up  to  now,  when  held  against  the  sun,  show 
yellowish,  reddish  or  brownisli  spots,  feel  sticky,  and  when  bent 
break  off  short  and  eloan.  Before  this  period  sets  in,  the  dry- 
ing-house should  be  in  good  order.  The  house  is  built  to  give 
room  for  the  free  hanging  up  of  the  tobacco,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  sun,  wind  and  rain,  and  is  allowed  to  dry  by 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air.  Any  building,  therefore,  will 
answer  which  has  a  good  roof,  boarded  sides,  and  enough  win- 
dows and  air-holes  (which  can  be  closed  at  will)  to  keep  up  a 
mild  circulation  of  air  inside,  and  also  to  keep  out  strong  and 
too  quick  drying  winds.  If  the  tobacco  is  grown  on  a  large 
scale,  the  house  should  have  large  doorways  to  drive  a  wagon 
in  and  out.  There  must  be  sticks  all  over  the  houso,  either 
cross  or  Jengthwiae,  and  these  sticks  must  be  ready  and  in  their 
places.  Kow  the  work  of  harvesting  the  crop  is  commenced 
on  a  clear  or  cloudy  but  not  rainy  day.  The  mature  plants 
(those  not  ripe  are  left  longer  on  the  field  if  not  too  late  in  tho 
season)  are  cut  off  near  the  ground,  two  of  them  tied  together 
by  the  butt-onds  and  hung  up  in  the  field  on  riders,  which  rest 
on  two  forks  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  they  are  left  there 
until  evening  to  wilt ;  then  they  are  brought  to  the  drying- 
houso  and  hung  up.  The  tobacco  is  hung  up  on  the  upper 
sticks  first,  and  the  work  continued  downward ;  earo  is  taken 
that  the  sticks  are  six  to  eight  inches  apart,  also  that  the  plants 
are  not  too  near  together  on  the  sticks,  because  the  air  should 
have  free  passage  among  the  plants,  and  when  they  touch  or 
rub  against  each  other,  unsightly  spots  are  produced.  The 
sticks  must  be  pretty  wide,  so  that  the  two  plants  which  are 
tied  together,  and  one  of  which  hangs  on  each  side,  are  held 
well  apart.  Later,  when  the  tobacco  has  dried  off  somewhat, 
the  sticks  and  plants  may  be  moved  a  little  nearer  to  each 
other ;  but  the  plants  on  the  upper  sticks  must  not  touch  those 
on  the  lower ;  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  one  lower  stick 
is  just  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  two  upper  ones. 

Another  method  of  harvesting  may  be  followed  by  those 
who  cultivate  tobacco  on  a  small  scale,  or  who  have  hands  and 
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time  enough.  As  ail  the  leaves  on  the  plant  do  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  under  leaves  are  always  a  httle  earlier  than 
the  upper  ones,  they  may  gather  the  crop  in  the  leaf,  that  is, 
taking  only  the  matured  leaves  fVom  the  stalk;  this  must  be 
done  daily,  and  so  long  ae  there  are  leaves  on  the  stalk.  In 
this  way  the  crop  will  be  harvested  slower,  and  it  will  cost 
more,  hut  the  tobacco  will  be  of  more  even  quality  and  better. 
The  leaves  are  strung  on  strings  instead  of  being  hung  np  on 
etioka,  with  the  same  care  and  precautions  as  roeommended  for 
hanging  up  the  whole  plants.  After  the  leaves  are  off,  the 
stalks  must  be  cut  off  or  pulled  up,  for  they  would  still  vegetate, 
and  needlessly  take  away  nourishment  from  the  soil. 

No  more  tobacco  leaves  or  plants  should  be  cut  than  can  ho 
taken  to  the  drying-house  and  hung  up  the  same  day.  Mild, 
clear  weather  will  be  beneficial  for  drying;  strong  and  rough 
winds  will  do  it  too  quick,  and  wot,  damp  weather  will  hinder 
it  altogether.  Should  the  latter  continue  for  some  time,  the 
place  of  the  sticks  or  strings  must  be  changed,  and  if,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  tobacco  gets  mouldy,  it  must  he  "flred,"  A 
fire  is  built  in  one  or  more  excavations  in  the  ground  of  the 
house,  and  the  heat  and  smoke  are  allowed  to  go  as  evenly  as 
possible  through  the  plants.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fire 
does  not  get  too  near  the  tobacco,  so  that  it  gets  singed  or 
burned.  The  place  directly  above  the  fire  should,  therefore,  be 
free  of  tobacco.  Stoves,  with  pipes  to  convey  the  smoke  (which 
is  of  no  value  in  drying)  outside  of  the  house  are  still  better. 
The  heat  in  the  house  may  be  kept  up  to  eighty  or  ninety 
degrees. 

The  best  arrangements  for  drying  will  not  be  of  much  avail 
unless  the  tobacco  has  been  fully  matared  before  harvesting, 
for  if  this  has  not  been  the  case  it  will  never  lose  the  well 
known  "  green  taste,"  and  no  after  manipulation,  no  drying  or 
sweating,  will  free  it. 

(hiring. — When  the  leaves  are  dry,  which  is  seen  when  the 
stems  become  of  a  brown  color,  and  break  when  bent,  the  next 
work  is  to  make  tobacco  out  of  them,  for  up  to  now  we  have 
nothing  but  a  tasteless,  dry  weed.  Its  hidden  qualities  must 
be  developed.  This  is  done  by  a  process  of  fermentation,  the 
sweating  of  the  tobacco. 

The  leaves  are  broken  one  by  one  from  the  stalks,  in  damp 
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weather,  (otherwise  they  would  break,)  stretched  out  nice  and 
even,  and,  with  the  ends  in  the  same  direction,  put  up  in  heaps. 
These  heaps,  of  which  every  worlimaii  malies  one,  are  after- 
wards put  into  one  or  more  large  conical  heaps,  from  four  to  sis 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  at  the  top.  These  are  covered  with  woollen  blankets,  straw 
mats,  or  anything  that  will  presB  the  heap  lightly  and  shnt  out 
the  air.  In  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  a  i'er mentation  sets  in, 
the  heap  gets  warm,  and  when  it  is  so  hot  inside  that  the  band 
cannot  bear  it  very  well,  the  heap  is  broken  up  and  packed  over 
again,  pulling  the  tobacco  that  had  been  outside  upon  the  inside, 
and  vice  versa,  and  treating  the  same  way  as  at  first.  In  such 
heaps  the  tobacco  remains  twenty  to  forty  days,  until  all  the 
heat  is  gone;  then  the  heaps  are  again  broken  up  in  damp 
weather,  the  (eaves  tied  up  in  bundles  of  one-half  to  one  pound 
in  weight,  stretched  even  and  packed  in  boxes  or  hogsheads, 
pressed  tightly  and  covered.  Now  the  tobacco  is  done — is  a 
saleable  article. 

The  procees  of  sweating  must  be  conducted  with  every  pos- 
sible care,  for  on  this  depends  the  color  of  the  tobacco,  and  in  a 
large  degree  its  fine  flavor.  If  the  fermentation  is  too  strong, 
the  tobacco  gets  black  and  the  flavor  is  driven  out ;  if  too  little 
fermented,  the  color  remains  green  and  whitish  yellow,  and  the 
flavor  is  not  developed. 

Those  who  raise  the  plant  principally  to  get  wrappers  for 
cigars  will  need  to  sort  it. 

Sorting  is  done  right  after  the  last  breaking  up  of  the  heaps, 
and  consists  in  laying  the  damaged  leaves  apart  from  the  whole 
ones  ;  and  these  again  are  separated,  according  to  color  or  other 
qualities,  for  wrappers,  into  two,  three,  or  four  different  kinds, 
BO  that  every  variety  is  of  the  same  quality  and  color. 

First  quality — Color,  dark  brown ;  even  over  the  whole  leaf. 

Second  quality— Color,  light  brown;  even. 

Third  quality — Color,  dark  yellow ;  even. 

Fourth  quality — Color,  light  yellow  ;  even. 

Fifth  quality— Color,  green,  black,  whitish  yellow,  spotted. 

The  flrst  four  binds  include  the  larger  leaves,  while  the  smaller 
ones  go  into  the  fifth  quality. 

Every  kind  is  bundled  by  itself  This  work  is  not  diflicult, 
and  increases  the  price  considerably.     The  first  three  sorts,  and 
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even  the  fourth,  may  be  sold  as  wrappers,  which  bring  the 
highest  price.  The  fifth  is  mixed  with  the  damaged  leaves  to- 
gether, and  sold  for  fillers,  or  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff. 

An  excellent  article  on  Tobacco  Cultare  iu  Maryland  is 
printed  in  P.  O.  Rep,  Agric.  for  1867,  by  Mr.  Walter  Bowie. 
Bibb  &  Co.  "Patent  Tobacco  'firing  and  curing'  apparatus"  is 
highly  recommended. 

JAMESTOWN  WEED  i  THORN  APPLE;  8TEAM0N1TJM, 
(^Datura  stramonium,  Linn.)  Diffased;  grows  abundantly  in 
upper  and  lower  districts  ;  Newberu.     Fl.  July. 

TrouB.  ot  Pid.  Traits  de  Th4rap.  et  de  M.  Med.  i,  230;  Orfila, 
Traite  de  Toxicol.  Joum.  Univ.  dea  8ci.  Med.  47,  227 ;  Ell.  Eot. 
276;  Drayton's  View,  63;  Edin.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journal,  viiand 
viii,  1812;  Trans.  Med.  Chirurg.  8oc.  Edin.  i,  285;  Archives 
Geoerales  de  Med.  iv,  373 ;  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.  Lond.  vii,  ana. 
1806  ;  Bell's  Praet.  Diet.  434  ;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  80  ;  Ed.  and 
Yav,  Mat.  Med.  438 ;  Pe,  Mat.  Med,  and  Therap,  ii,  308;  Frost's 
Bloms.  Mat.  Med.  460  ;  U.  S.  Disp.  688  ;  Watson's  Pract.  Phy- 
sic, 197;  De  Cand.  Phys.  Veg.  i,  354;  Bayle,  Bill.  Tberap.  ii; 
Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  17  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  74,  197  ;  Traite  de 
Cbimie,  81,  319;  Paris's  Pbarm.;  Bart.  Essay  Form.  Mat.  Med. 
48;  New  England  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  iv,  226;  Med.  Chir- 
urg. Trans,  vii,  2 ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  346  ;  Culien.  Mat. 
Med.  ii,  281 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i,  122 ;  Mfer,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  ii,  593 ;  Bull,  des  Sei.  Med.  de  Ferns,  xi,  197 ;  Linden- 
stolpe,  de  Venenis,  531,  op.  cit.;  Sauvage,  Noaol.  ii,  430;  Gred- 
ing,  in  Ludwig's  Adversaria,  i,  345 ;  Murray's  Apparat.  Med. 
i,  670 ;  Fowler,  in  Med.  Comment,  v,  161 ;  Adhelius,  cit.  in  Med. 
Com.  Phil.  Trans.  Abridg.  vi,  53 ;  Eush,  in  Phil.  Trans,  i,  384 ; 
Schcepf,  Mat.  Med.  25;  Wedinburg,  Med.  Comment,  iii,  18; 
Beverly's  Hist.  Virginia,  121 ;  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xxv, 
xxvi;  Cooper,  in  Caldwell's  Thesis,  vol.  i;  Shee.  Flora  Carol. 
497 ;  New  York  Med.  Eepoa.  ii,  27  ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syat.  Bot.  294. 

A  weli  known  narcotic  and  anti-spasmodic,  employed  in 
mania,  epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus  and  palsy. 

Bergius  frequently  saw  maniacs  restored  to  perfect  saneness 
of  mind,  which  they  never  afterward  lost,  by  the  continued  use 
of  the  extract  of  our  common  stramonium;  and  by  the  same 
means  he  eifeetually  cured  the  delirium  so  often  attendant  upon 
childbirth,  where  every  other  remedy  had  proved  abortive. 
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Bull,  dea  Plantes  Ven.  et  Suspect,  de  Franee,  i,  38;  Dem.  Elem. 
de  Bot.  ii,  75;  Milue,  Ind.  Bot.  285.  Adhelius  etalea  that  of 
fourteen  patients  who  suffered  under  epilepsy  and  nervous  affec- 
tioDS  in  a  hospital  at  Stockholm,  eight  were  completely  cared, 
five  relieved,  and  only  one  received  no  beneflt.  Thornton's 
Fam.  Herb.  188 ;  "Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  339 ;  Storck,  i,"  e.  5 ; 
Kames  in  Comm.  Nov.  1733,  p.  251 ;  Lobsten,  Epistle  ad  Gur- 
ren,  Plantes  Ven,  Alsat.  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  cent,  ix,  obs.  94;  Kuckel 
in  Comm.  Nov.  1744,  14;  Barrex,  Bssai  eur  I'Hist.  Nat.  de  la 
Prance,  48;  Buchner,  Miae.  Phys,  Mat.  122.  The  seeds  are 
soporific,  and  are  said  to  induce  delirium  and  a  partial  forgeU 
fulness,  and  to  be  used  by  ■women  Id  the  Bast  for  purposes 
herein  stated,  via:  "J.6  India  alia  inebriantia  et  aromatica  in 
etecluarium  recipitur  semen,  ad  grata  phantasmata  cienda,  et,  ut 
quidem  volunt,  guo  ad  cetera  patranda,  tanto  audaciores  evadant." 
Kffimpher,  Exotic,  650.  "  iSoTimum  facit  adeo  profundum  ut  im- 
pune  pudicitia  puellte  molari  poBSit,  qufe  hoc  toxicum  sumaerit." 
Haller,  t.  c,  "A  mulieribus  infidis  Turds  gynecms  inclusis,  ad 
consopiendos  et  dementandos  maritos,  quo  aliorum  majis  desidera- 
torum  amplexihus  satientur,  usurpari,  et  Samhurgi  a  vetula  sic 
honestam  feminam,  quo  se  inscta  m<Eahum,  admitteret,  intoxicatum 
narratur."  See  Liudenstolpe,  de  Venenis,  531;  M^r.  and  de  L. 
Supplem.  to  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  238,  1846.  Dr.  Begbie  has  given 
the  extract  with  great  success,  in  doses  of  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  grain  every  four  hours,  in  many  cases  of  neuralgia.  Eevue 
Med.  iii,  57,  and  iv,  414.  Dr.  Fott  relates  the  case  of  a  young 
lady  who  was  cured  in  six  weeks  of  the  tic  douloureux  by  using 
eight  to  fifteen  drachms  of  the  tincture.  Gazette  de  Sante  Jan- 
vier, 1830,  p.  8 ;  Bmploi  dn  Stramonium  dans  I'Asthme  Nerveux, 
Paris,  1835.  Series  of  observations  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
dried  leaves  as  a  purgative  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  (in 
French.)  Bull,  de  Therap.  vi,  12,  336.  Ducroe'  Observations 
on  the  efiicacy  of  the  leaves  of  Dot.  stramonium  in  a  case  of 
angina  pectoris,  from  the  Bull,  de  Therap.  vii,  93.  Serres'  Ob- 
servations on  the  employment  of  extract  of  Stramonium  in 
facial  Neuralgia.  Bull,  de  Therap.  xiv,  51.  F.  Moreau,  Mem. 
on  treatment  of  Hallucination  by  Stramonium  in  Gazette  Medi- 
cale,  373,  1841 ;  see,  also,  Biblioth^c[ue  de  Therap.  by  M.  Bayle, 
ii,  249.  Lindley,  in  his  Natural  System,  says  it  is  more  particu- 
larly applicable  in  "mania  without  fever."     The  remedies  for 
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poiaoning  by  this  plant  are  a  apoedy  emetic,  the  free  use  of  vege- 
table acids,  strong  coffee,  etc.  Dr.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  found  stramoniuna  useful,  remarks 
Bigelow,  in  those  cases  of  epilepsy  which  are  diurnal  or  have 
regular  retarna.  It  was  unsueeessfal  in  those  which  did  not 
observe  any  regular  period.  In  tic  douloureux  of  long  standing 
it  is  advised  that  it  be  taken  in  large  doses,  and  that  the  system 
be  kept  under  its  influence.  The  leaf,  prepared  and  smoked  as 
tobacco,  baa  been  found  to  act  as  a  palliative  in  asthma ;  the 
root  being  useful  in  this  respect.  The  remedy  should  never  be 
used  in  plethoric  eases,  unless  preceded  by  ample  depletion. 
(U.  S,  Diap.)  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Mareet,  Phys. 
Guy's  Hosp.,  taken  internally  it  had  proved  very  effectual  in 
removing  acute  pains,  and  in  those  arising  from  chronic  dis- 
eases, acute  uterine  affections,  for  instance.  Decided  benefit  was 
obtained  from  it  in  four  eases  of  sciatica,  and  in  two  othet^ 
complicated  with  syphilitic  pains.  Eberle  used  it  in  this  dis- 
ease with  entire  auccess;  and  he  states  that  hia  trials  with 
it  in  rheumatism  were  exceedingly  flattering.  Dr.  Chapman 
administered  it  in  dysmenorrhtea.  The  employment  of  the 
ointment  in  allaying  pain  was  known  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Gerarde,  1507.  It  is  efficacious  in  changing  the  condition 
and  promoting  cicatrization ;  acetate  of  lead  being  employed 
with  the  ointment  as  an  application  to  painful  and  irritable 
ulcers  and  hemorrhoidal  tumors.  Preparations  of  stramonium 
applied  to  the  eye,  it  is  well  known,  diminish  sensibility  and 
dilate  the  pupil.  I  have  seen  the  extract  employed  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary,  in  which  institution  it 
had  entirely  taken  the  place  of  belladonna  as  an  application  for 
dilating  the  pupil.  Its  virtues  reside  in  an  extractive  princi- 
ple, which  is  dissolved  by  water.  The  powder  should  be  kept . 
in  closely  stopped  bottles ;  the  juice  may  be  pressed  out  of  the 
leaves  with  a  bag.  The  ointment  may  be  made  with  a  pound 
of  the  fresh  leaves  simmered  in  three  of  lard  until  the  leaves 
become  crisp,  then  strained  and  cooled  gradually.  Griflith 
Med.  Bot.  461.  It  is  often  applied  in  infiammation  of  the 
breasts.  The  fresh  leaves  are  often  used  as  a  dressing  for 
wounds. 

An  ointment  made  by  stewing  the  seeds  of  the  plant  in  lard 
and  straining  it,  has  a  most  soothing  effect  upon  piles  and  in 
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irritable  or  inflamed  eouditiona  of  the  fundament  accompanied 
with  pain.  I  have  linown  several  cases  in  which  it  has  given 
entire  relief.  It  may  be  injected  or  the  parts  anointed  with  it. 
I  mate  frequent  use  of  the  leaves  in  the  forniationa  of  poultices 
for  abdominal  and  other  pains,  whore  soothing  applications  are 
required. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  this  plant  depend  upon  a  principle 
called  daturia,  very  analogous  to  hyoscyamia,  slowly  dilating  the 
pupil  and  exercising  a  poisonous  influence.  Mr.  Merries,  in  Bd. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  xssix,  379,  has  described  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil  olDtained  from  it,  closely  allied  to  that  from  the 
foxglove.  Stramonium  is  stated  to  bo  an  acro-nar colic,  very 
similar  to  belladonna,  but  acting  in  a  more  marked  manner 
upon  the  secretory  functions.  Chapman  says  it  is  considered 
useful  rather  in  allaying  the  excessive  mobility  of  the  system 
than  in  tending  to  the  absolute  cure  of  the  complaint;  referring 
to  its  effects  in  mania  and  epilepsy.  Dr.  Marcet  regards  its 
operation  on  the  bowels  as  relaxing  rather  than  astringent. 
The  ointment  has  been  roeomm.ended  in  nymphomania,  to  lessen 
venereal  excitement,  The  dose  of  the  powdered  loaves  is  one 
grain,  of  tho  seeds  half  a  grain;  of  the  extract  of  the  seeds 
one-quarter  of  a  grain,  from  the  leaves  one  grain  ;  of  the  tinc- 
ture ten  drops,  to  be  increased  if  necessary.  The  tincture  is 
made  with  four  ounces  of  the  braised  seed  to  two  pints  of 
diluted  alcohol — macerate  for  fourteen  days.  In  dilating  the 
pupO  with  the  extract,  preliminary  to  examination  of  a  diseased 
eye  by  the  catopric  test,  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  to  allay 
supra-orbital  pains.  To  relieve  the  latter,  so  often  a  distressing 
concomitant,  we  frequently  prescribe  it,  with  equal  parts  of 
mercurial  ointment  and  thirty  grains  of  mur.  morphise,  as  a 
local  application.  The  plant  while  young  and  tender  is  readily 
collected,  and  eaten  as  a  salad  by  soldiers  in  camp. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  inserting  the  tbllowing  relation  which 
appeared  during  the  war,  for  it  only  confirms  statements  ex- 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Jamestown  or  Jimson 
Weed  possesses  almost  the  narcotic  and  soporiferous  effects  of 
the  gum  opium  or  the  celebrated  Egyptian  "hash-heesh  ;"  but 
such,  we  are  assured,  is  the  fact.  A  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity  gives  his  experience  in  experimenting  on  its  soporifer- 
ous qualities  as  follows  r 
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"Iwas,"aay8  he,  "tormented  with  toothache;  and  having 
tried  every  known  remedy  available  without  experiencing  any 
relief,  I  was  one  day  advised  by  an  acquaintance  to  try  tbe 
effects  of  the  Jimeon  weed,  which  he  said  he  had  never  known 
to  fail.  His  manner  of  application  was,  to  gather  up  the  seed 
from  the  pod,  and  smoke  tbem  in  a  common  tobacco  pipe. 
Eager  to  do  something  to  alleviate  my  misery,  1  did  as  he 
directed,  and  the  result  will  show  that  it  came  near  being  the 
laat  act  of  my  life, 

"  I  procured  the  seed  and  proceeded  to  smoke,  and  soon  found 
that  my  misery  was  almost  visibly  abating,  and  that  the  effects 
of  smoking  were  pleasant  in  the  extreme,  and  momentarily 
growing  more  so.  Without  knowing  the  properties  of  the 
weed,  and  being  so  much  elated  at  the  calm  that  had  succeeded, 
I  continued  to  smoke  on,  momentarily  growing  more  etherial, 
as  I  imagined,  until  finally  I  lost  all  tevreetrial  feelings  and 
sympathies.  Though  possessing  my  faculties  of  understanding 
unimpaired,  I  was  possessed  of  feelings  whose  incomparable 
happiness  might  have  been  envied  by  a  bouri.  Visions,  whose 
magnificent  splendor  surpassed  the  most  vivid  Oriental  imagi- 
nation, were  mine;  stars,  the  most  brilliant  yet  discovered, 
within  my  sight ;  and  music,  the  most  delicious  that  ever  syren 
sung,  or  that  ever  emanated  from  the  harps  of  the  muses, 
greeted  my  ears.  My  organs  of  sight  were  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  could  comprehend  objects  millions  of  miles 
di&tant.  The  machinery  of  the  universe  was  laid  open  to  my 
sight,  and  I  could  see  the  myriads  of  planets  as  thoy  trod  the 
measured  distances  of  their  orbits,  all  in  swift  but  mechanical 
regularity. 

"  There  was  nothing  my  imagination  could  conjecture  which 
was  not  almost  tangibly  visible.  Eainbows  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent dyes  were  before  me ;  chariots  of  the  most  precious 
metals  were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  before  my  vision, 
and,  amidst  all  the  wild  confusion  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
came  measuredly  the  subJimest  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  that 
made  my  soul  swell  within  me. 

"All  the  time  I  was  perfectly  conscious  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  events,  but  requested  to  be  left  alone  to  the  enjoyment 
of  my  translation,  when  my  wife,  seeing  the  deadly  palor  wtiich 
was  overspreading  my  countenance,  sent  immediately  for  a 
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physician,  who  arrived  whilo  I  was  yet  in  my  revery  of  the 
beantiful  and  sablioie. 

"  Finally,  the  vision  faded  from  my  view,  and  most  nnwil- 
lingly  I  began  to  return  to  dull  mortality;  but  with  nerves  out 
of  order,  and  my  whole  system  relaxed  and  unstrung.  It  was 
days  before  I  recovered  finally  from  the  effects  of  it ;  but  ray 
tooth  waa  curod,  and  has  never  ached  since,  I  would  advise  all 
who  may  read  this  not  to  let  their  curiosity  prompt  them  to 
try  the  experiment,  as  it  is  attended  with  unknown  danger." 

This  plant  being  found  so  abundantly,  and  being  possessed  of 
such  decided  narcotic  and  sedative  properties,  much  more  uso 
should  be  made  of  it  in  the  composition  of  poultices,  and  where 
Boothing  and  hot  applications  are  rec[uired.  It  is  believed  by 
many  to  prevent  tetanus  and  spasm  when  applied  locally  to 
painful  wounds,  ulcers,  etc.  It  is  largely  used  aa  a  domestic 
remedy  oil  our  plantations,  and  with  advantage. 

PURPLE  THORN-APPLE,  (Datura  tatula,  L.)  Grows 
around  Cbarleston.     Fl.  July  and  September. 

XJ.  S.  Disp.  690,  "It  possesses  very  much  the  same  proper- 
ties as  the  S.  stramonium,"  of  which  it  is  classed  in  Chapman's 
Bot.  as  a  variety.  Mfer.  and  do  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mfed.  599.  The 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  employed  in  leprosy.  Diet,  des 
Drogues,  ii,  56.     Said  to  be  aphrodisiac. 

Datura  Metel,  L.    Int.    N.  and  S.  C.     Curtis. 

JD.  metel,  an  lodian  species,  has  long  been  known  for  its 
soporific  and  intoxicating  powers,  and  has  frequently  been  em- 
ployed with  criminal  intention  ;  Fleming  Cat.  Med.  PI.  Boiou, 
in  his  "Singularities,"  460,  refers  quaintly  to  it.  He  says  that 
it  gives  sleep  to  the  restless,  makes  people  joyful,  and  removes 
the  remembrance  of  things  which  cause  melancholy  and  low 
spirits.  See  the  original  in  French,  in  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  The 
seeds  of  the  plant  were  considered  to  bo  aphrodisiac,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  used  by  courtesans  in  India  and  Turkey. 
Op.  cit. 

GENTIANACE.^.     (The  Gentian  Tribe.) 

Characterized  by  intense  bitterness. 

SAMPSON'S  SNAKBEOOT  ;  BLUB  GBNTIAN,  {Gentiana 
EUiotii,  Chap.  Fl.  G-entiana  Qatesbxi,  Bll.)  Damp  soils  along 
rivulets  ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley  ;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton ;  grows  in  Georgia  also;  Newbern.    Fl.  September. 
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Big.  Am.  Mod.  Bot.  ii,  138;  U.  S.  Disp.  34S;  BeH'a  Pract. 
Diet.  218  ;  Men  and  de  L.  Diet,  do  M.  Med.  iii,  361 ;  Coxe,  Am. 
Disp.  304;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  359;  Grriffith  Med.  Bot. 
461.  An  excellsDt  bitter  tonic,  "little  inferior  to  the  European 
gentian,"  introduced  to  notice  by  Dr.  McBride,  of  St.  John's 
Berkeley,  South  Carolina.  It  is  frequently  prescribed  with  ad- 
vantage in  pneumonia,  attended  with  typhoid  sympt-ome,  and 
in  dyspepsia.  The  virtues  reside  in  a  bitter  extractive  principle, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  may  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  chalybeates.  It  ie  employed  to  some  extent  in 
popular  practice  at  the  South,  and  is  found  of  much  service  as 
a  aabstitute  for  bitters ;  I  have  frequently  prepared  and  used  it 
as  SDch.  The  decoction  is  the  form  prescribed  in  pneumonia. 
The  saturated  spirituous  tincture  is  advised  in  dyspepsia  and  in 
debility  of  stomach,  in  doses  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a 
fluid  ounce.  The  root  is  offieinaJ ;  dose  of  the  powder  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  The  eomponnd  infusion  is  made  with 
one-half  ounce  of  the  root,  orange  peel  and  coriander,  each,  one 
drachm,  cold  water  twelve  fluid  ounces,  macerate  ibr  twelve 
hours;  dose,  one  fluid  ounce.  Dose  of  extract,  ten  to  thirty 
grains.  G-iven  before  meals  it  invigorates  the  stomach,  increases 
the  appetite,  and  prevents  acidification  of  the  food.  In  a  fresh 
state  these  plants  are  said  to  prove  cathartic  in  large  doses. 

For  extraction  of  "  bitter  principle  "  in  plants,  see  Rural  Cyc. 
435,  vol,  i.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  use  of  bitters  in 
spring  and  autumn  will  counteract  the  action  of  malaria.  They 
certainly  prevent  debility,  and  increase  the  digestive  and  nutri- 
tive powers,  and  thus  indirectly  act  as  prophylactics,  even 
when  they  possess  no  positive  virtue  as  anti-periodic  agents. 
The  various  species  of  gentian,  thoroughwort,  sabbatia,  dog- 
wood, poplar  bark,  willow,  pipsissewa,  or  winter-green,  wild 
cherry  bark,  sarracenia,  etc.,  supply  useful  bitters.  They  may 
be  collected  and  prepared  by  any  one.  Cold  water  extracts 
bitters,  and  alcohol  may  be  added  to  preserve  the  infusion.  I 
have  prepared  and  used  a  tincture  of  the  wild  gentian  since 
the  war  as  an  economical  snbstitute  for  the  tincture  of  bark. 

Gentiana  purpurea,  rubra,  and  lutea  are  need  in  England  as 
substitutes  for  hops.  JHo  doubt  our  species  would  serve  the 
same  purpose;  at  any  rate,  they  will  givea  bitter  tonic  property 
when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ale,  beer,  etc. 
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Gentiana  ochroleuca,  W.  Groww  in  damp  soils;  collected  in 
St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  September. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  340.  It  possesses  properties  somewhat 
similar  to  the  above. 

G-entiana  saponaria,  L.  G.  catesbmi,  Walt.  Vicinity  of 
Charleston. 

G-riffitfi  Med.  Bot.  461. 

INDIAN  QUININE;  AGUE  WEED,  (Gentiana  quinquefiora, 
Frl.)  This  and  the  &.  sap.  are  esteemed  fully  equal  to  the  im- 
ported gentian.  In  large  doses  they  are  said  to  be  laxative. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Wood,  of  Wisconsin,  has  given  this  plant  with  success 
in  intermittent  fever.     Trans.  111.  State  Med.  8oc.  1857. 

AM.  CENTAURY,  (Sabbatia  angularis,  Pursh.  Ghironia, 
Linn.)  Grows  in  low  soils  along  rivulets ;  collected  in  St.  John's; 
vicinity  of  Charleston. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  385 ;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med. 
438;  ii,  417;  U.  S.  Disp.  611;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii, 
344;  Royle  Mat.  Med.  475;  Bberle,  Mat.  Med.  i,  307.  See  C'hi- 
ronia,  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  147;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  1265;  Ed.  and 
Vav.  Mat.  Med.  1176;  Barton's  Collec.  i,  15;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  297;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  459;  Frost's  Eleme.  Mat.  Med. 
529.  "Tbis  is  a  pnro  bitter,  with  tonic  and  stomachic  proper- 
ties." Bigelow  does  not  hesitate  to  attest  its  utility;  and  Bberle 
considers  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  remedies 
of  this  claas;  employed  in  domestic  practice  in  intermittent 
fever,  but  principally  to  invigorate  the  stomach  and  alimentary 
(lanal.  Barton  says  it  was  given  with  success  in  certain  stages 
of  the  yellow  fever.  The  cold  infusion  of  one  ounce  of  the  herb 
to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  taken  in  doses  of  a  wineglassfnl 
every  two  hours,  may  be  used,  or  thirty  grains  to  sixty  grains 
of  the  powder,  which  also  acts  as  a  vermifuge.  The  decoction, 
extract  and  tincture  may  be  used. 

Sabbatia  stellaris,  Ph.  (Prodrom.)  Sabbatia  gracilis,  Micb.  Ell. 
Sk,  Grows  in  damp  soils ;  Newbem ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ; 
collected  in  St.  John's ;  sent  to  me  from  Abbeville  by  Mr.  Seed. 
It  possesses  properties  similar  to  the  above. 

INDIAN  LETTUCE;  AM.  COLOMBO,  {Frasera  Carolinen- 
S!S,  Walt.  Frasera  Walteri,  Mich.)  Found  in  Fairfield  and  Ab- 
beville Districts;  Newberrt. 
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Thi8  germs  was  named  after  Ma  friend  Fraser,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Walter,  who  resided  on  the  Santee,  where  he  cultivated  many 
of  the  plants  described  in  Latin  in  bis  "  Flora  Caroliniana ;" 
London,  1788.  The  writer  will  be  pardoned  for  making  this 
reference  to  a  maternal  ancestor,  one  of  the  earliest  contributors 
to  the  Botany  of  the  South,  from  whom  has  been  derived  a  par- 
tiality for  similar  pursaits.  A  translation  of  this  volume  in 
English,  in  MSS.,  by  Governor  John  Drayton,  is  preserved  in 
the  OharleetoD  Lihrary. 

Ell,  Bot.  McBride's  Note,  i,  206;  Drake's  Cincinnati,  86;  Bart. 
Veg.  Mat.  Med.  iii,  107;  Eaf  Med.  PI.  i,  196;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp. 
297 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  534;  Mer.  and  do  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Med.  iii,  291 ;  Griflith's  Med.  Bot.  463.  "  A  pure,  powerful  and 
excellent  bitter,  destitute  of  aroma."  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  In 
the  recent  state  it  is  said  to  possess  considerable  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic power ;  the  root  is  employed  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge, 
and  is  substituted  for  the  oflcinai  Colombo  with  equal  advan- 
tage, given  during  the  convalescence  from  fevers.  By  the  anal- 
ysis of  Mr.  Douglass,  Am.  Journal  Pharm.  vi,  157,  it  contains 
bitter  extractive,  gum,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  r^in,  fatty  matter, 
sugar,  etc.  Gfriffltb,  in  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  iii,  269.  In 
the  recent  state  it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  rhubarb,  in 
doses  of  thirty  grains  to  one  drachm  of  the  infaaiou  of  one 
ounce  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  whicb  a  wine- 
glassful  may  be  taken  throe  times  a  day.  It  should  be  collected 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  or  spring  of  the  third  year.  The 
root  before  being  dried  should  bo  cut  in  transverse  slices.  An 
infusion  is  made  with  one  ounce  of  the  braised  root  to  one  pint 
of  boiling  water  ;  dose,  one  or  two  fluid  ounces.  It  is  also  useful 
pr^cribed  as  a  tonic.  This  plant  holds  a  deservedly  high  rank 
among  our  native  tonics,  and  I  would  recommend  its  employ- 
ment to  those  residing  in  localities  where  it  may  be  found.  Tbe 
tincture  is  given  as  a  tonic,  and  the  powdered  plant  applied  ex- 
ternally to  ulcers  in  the  form  of  a  poultice  for  its  anti-septic 


SPIGBLIAOB^.      {_The  Wormseed  Tribe.) 
CAROLINA  PINK-EOOT,  {Spigelia  Marylandica,  Walter.) 
Abundant  in  the  lower  portions  of  Carolina;  collected  in  St. 
John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  May. 
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Lining,  Essays  and  Obs.  Phys.  Lit,  South  Carolina,  i,  386; 
Garden's  Essay  Fhys.  and  Lit.  iii,  145;  iUll.  Bot.  Med.  Notes, 
237;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  376 ;  Chalmers  on  the  Weather  and 
Diseases  of  South  Carolina,  1, 67 ;  Frost's  Blems.  Mat.  Med.  187  ; 
Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  377 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  142 ;  Home,  Chim. 
Bxper.  420 ;  Murray's  App.  Mod.  i,  548 ;  Eoylo,  Mat.  Mod.  469  ; 
Thompson's  Inaug.  Diss.  Fenella,  Journal  de  Pharm.  ix,  197; 
Griffith,  Phil.  Journal  Pharm.  1833 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  433 ;  Ed. 
and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  595;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  344; 
U.  8.  Disp.  680;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  334  ;  Borgii,  Mat.  Mod. 
i,  96  ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  602  ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp. 
128  and  558;  Bull,  dea  Soi.  Med.  de  Perua,  xi,  301;  Lind.  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  299;  Bart.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  80;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  ii, 
289.  See  Dr.  Brocklesby's  Obs,  Med.  282  ;  Grifath's  Med.  Bot. 
466.  This  plant  is  a  well  known  indigenoua  anthelmintic,  pos- 
sessed of  narcotic  and  cathartic  powers.  Dr.  Barton  found  it 
alao  useful  in  the  fevers  of  children  not  proceeding  from  vermi- 
nous irritation,  aa  from  those,  for  instance,  conaoquont  upon 
hydrocephalus.  The  root  contains  a  heavy,  gross  and  volatile 
oil,  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  a  peculiar  bitter  substance,  spige- 
line,  albnmen,  gallic  acid,  salts,  etc.  See  Anai.  Journal  dePharm. 
ix,  197.  According  to  Feneuille,  spigeline  ia  bitter,  nauseant 
and  purgative,  and  produces  a  sort  of  intoxication  (ivresae.) 
The  root  is  much  more  active  in  the  recent  state.  With  senna, 
it  forma  the  well  known  and  efQcacious  remedy  called  worn 
tea:  composed  of  spig.  half  an  ounce;  senna  two  drichms 
savin  half  a  drachm,  and  manna  two  drachms— to  be  ntuaed  a 
pint  of  water  and  strained,  of  which  one  to  two  ounces  nay  be 
given  to  a  child.  This  doae  does  not  excite  narcot  c  sy  npto  s 
Chalmers'  Hist,  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Lining,  of  South  Car 
lina,  gave  twelve  grains  of  the  root  of  this  plant  to  an  infant 
morning  and  evening ;  ten  to  twenty  grains  may  be  given  to 
one  of  sevon,  and  one  drachm  to  an  adult,  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  day;  or  an  ounce  of  the  root  infused  in  one  pint  of  water, 
of  which  a  half  may  be  taken  by  an  adult,  and  one  or  two  spoons- 
ful by  a  child.  When  a  full  dose  is  given  at  night,  it  is  well  to 
follow  it  by  a  purge  in  the  morning.  Dr.  J,  P,  Thomas  informs 
me  that  his  children  drink  the  pink -root  tea  habitually  as  a  bev- 
erage, and  prefer  it  to  the  hyson ;  and  in  this  way  it  proves 
prophylactic  against  worms. 
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APOCTNACE^. 

It  eon  tain  a  apeoios  with  purgative,  acrid,  and  febrifugal 
properties. 

Forsteronia  difformis,  D,  C.  Prodrom,  Echites  difformis,  Walter 
and  B!l.  Sk.  A  vine  found  sparingly  in  South  Carolina;  eol- 
lected  in  St.  John's,  on  Sarrazin  PI.  (Mrs.  I.  S.  Porcher's ;) 
found  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  51.  With  milk,  it  is  used 
as  a  waab  for  freckles.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  caustic 
to  destroy  worts  and  scirrhous  excrescences.  Any  portion  of 
the  plant  will  coagulate  milk. 

The  juice  of  oar  species  of  Echites  and  Forsteronia  {E.  dif- 
formiSj  BIL  and  Walt.)  should  be  examined,  for  from  this  genus 
is  obtained  the  highly  poisonous  Woorari  (from  E.  suberecta) 
growing  in  Jamaica. 

INDIAN  HEMP;  DOG'S-EANE;  AMY-ROOT,  {Apoci/num 
cannabinum,  L.  A.  pubescens,  BU.  Sk.)  Grows  along  fences  in 
wet  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  New- 
bem.     Fl.  July. 

Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  61;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap,  ii,  365; 
Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.v,  136;  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sei.xii,  55; 
Dr.  Griscom,  in  op.  cit;  U.  8.  Disp.  108;  Am.  Med.  Eev.  iii,  197; 
Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  338 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M6d. 
i,  368.  This  is  a  powerful  emeto-cathartic,  producing  diapho- 
resis, and  expectoration,  inducing  also  a  tendency  to  sleep,  in- 
dependent of  the  exbaustion  consequent  upon  vomiting.  The 
evacuations  brought  on  by  it  are  largo,  feculent  and  watery  j 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  perspiration.  Am.  Jonrnal  Med.  Sci. 
loc  cit:  "It  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  induces 
drowsiness,"  This  plant  is  one  of  our  most  powerful  hydra- 
gogue  cathartics  and  diuretics,  and  has  frequently  cured  ag- 
gravated cases  of  ascites.  It  acts  so  decidedly  in  draining  the 
system  that  Dr.  Eush  called  it  the  "vegetable  trocar."  I  have 
seen  it  used  with  advantage  in  dropsy  by  Dr.  V.  Mott  among 
his  clinical  patients;  he  employs  it  in  cases  of  tonic  dropsy, 
being  too  active  for  those  of  an  atonic  character,  where  iron 
would  have  been  advisable.  Dr.  Knapp  states,  in  his  Inaug. 
Thesis,  that  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  would 
induce  vomiting;  he  gave  it  in  intermittent  fever,  in  pneumonic 
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affectiona,  in  dysentery,  and  as  an  alterative  in  enteritis.  Dr. 
Jos.  Parrish  cui'ed  an  aggravated  ease  of  ascites  by  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  Dra,  Knapp  and  Grriaoom  have  found  great 
service  from  its  use  in  this  disease.  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  xii,  55. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Cauthorn,  of  Ed.,  Ta,,  has  employed  tho  bark  of  the 
powdered  root  in  six  grain  doses,  increased  to  three  times  the 
quantity,  with  succeas  in  tlie  treatment  of  intermittent  fever. 
Ta.  Mod.  Jour.,  is,  425 ;  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Edition.  I  had  reported 
its  use  in  this  class  of  fevers  in  myEeport  on  Mod.  Bot.  of  S.  C, 
1849.  It  acts  aa  a  sternutatory,  and  the  fresh  juice  has  been 
employed  as  an  external  application  in  some  cutaneona  affec- 
tiona. By  chemical  analysia,  it  is  shown  to  contain  taunin, 
gallic  acid,  gum-reain,  wax,  fecula,  caoutchouc,  and  a  bitter 
principle,  aporynin.  Herat  atatea,  in  the  Supplem.  to  the  Diet, 
de  M.  M6d.  52,  1846,  that  the  preparation  called  apocyne  com- 
bines  all  ita  valuable  constituents.  Revue  M6d.  Oct.  1833,  and 
Journal  de  Ohim.  Med.  x,  95  et  567  ;  aee,  also,  G-rifflth  Med.  Bot. 
449.  For  its  hydragogue  or  diuretic  effect  the  decoction,  made 
with  one  ounce  of  the  root  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  given 
in  doses  of  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day.  The  bark  furnishes 
a  fibre  reaembiing  hemp,  of  a  whiter  color,  and  superior  in  du- 
rability; and  the  decoction  affords  a  permanent  dye,  brown  or 
black,  according  to  the  mordant  used. 

"  This  plant  has  been  proved  by  Prof  Thouin,  of  Paris,  to 
possess  a  stronger  fibre  than  that  of  hemp;  audit  is  used  by  the 
American  Indians  for  making  cordage,  flahing  nets,  and  coarse 
cloth.  The  name  alludes  to  the  noxiouanesa  of  the  juice  to 
dogs."  Rural  Oyc.  See  Urtiea,  Linum,  Asdepias,  for  plants 
containing  textile  fibres. 

In  St.  John's  Berkeley,  S.  0.,  this  plant  is  known  as  "  Amy 
root,  or  G-eneral  JIarion'a  weed,"  from  ita  having  been  a  favorite 
remedial  agent  in  the  camp  of  the  partisan  leader,  and  la  ea- 
teemed  to  possess  great  virtues  in  arresting  intermittent  fevers  ; 
used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  It  is  generally  given  steeped 
in  whiskey,  or  a  decoction  may  be  drunk  as  a  tea.  Aa  the  plant 
is  also  purgative,  it  affords  a  singular  example  of  a  bitter  and  a 
purgative  united,  hence  its  appiicability  aa  a  stomachic  in  con- 
atipation,  dyepepaia,  and  depraved  oonditiona  of  the  nutritive 
organs.  A  subject  of  violent  asthma  asatirea  me  that  the  decoc- 
tion gives  her  more  relief  than  any  other  agent  tried,  possibly 
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by  promoting  digestion.  I  have  used  it  repeatedly  since  and 
always  with  benefit,  no  doubt  dependent  upon  the  nausea  relax- 
ation and  cathai'sia  following  its  use.  1  have  had  detailed  to 
me  a  very  aggravated  case  of  dropsy  cured  by  the  use  of  this 
plant  in  decoction,  and  I  have  seen  it  relieve  two  veiy  aggra- 
vated cases  under  my  own  care.  A  patient  with  dropsy  in  the 
City  Hospital,  August,  1857,  was  purged  and  vomited  violently 
by  one  wineglassful  of  a  strong  decoction  which  I  ordered  him, 
and  I  have  seen  it  act  upon  delicate  persons  with  entirely  too 
much  activity,  so  that  it  should  not  be  used  in  too  large  doses. 
Oose  of  powdered  root,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  See  next 
species. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  Goss  in  a  paper  in  Tilden's  Journ.  of  Mat,  Med.  pb, 
1868,  recommends  the  combination  of  three  to  five  grains  each 
of  eanuabiuum  and  nitrate  of  potash  as  a  diuretic  to  be  given 
every  two  or  three  hours  ;  or  that  the  infusion  should  be  com- 
bined with  that  of  pipaiasewa,  one  ounce  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter  given  every  three  hours.  I  have  no  doubt  from  my 
own  experience  with  both  agents  that  such  combinations  would 
be  serviceable  in  ascites  and  anasarca. 

Dr.  Uoss  states  that  a  few  grains  of  the  apocynum  given  twice 
a  day  will  remove  aacarides.  The  active  principle,  the  apocynin, 
is  recommended  by  some  recent  writers  in  doses  of  fractional 
parts  of  a  grain  several  times  a  day  for  its  influence  aa  a  cata- 
lytic agent  in  haatening  the  diaintegration  and  discharge  from 
the  system  of  the  nitrogenous  element,  urates,  phosphates,  etc., 
hence  useful  in  fevers,  rheumatism  and  blood  diseases. 

,  DOG'8-BANE;  BITTER  ROOT;  MILK  WEED,  (Apocy- 
num androscemifolium,  L.)  Grows  in  damp  rich  soils;  vicinity  of 
Cbarleston, 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  148 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i, 
368  i  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  86 ;  Kalm's  Travels,  326 ;  Griffith  Med. 

Bot.  450.  Thirty  grains  of  the  powder  ot  the  recently  dried 
root  is  emetic  and  diaphoretic,  causing  scarcely  any  previous 
nausea ;  so  that  it  ia  suitable  for  evacuating  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  without  producing  exhanstion  or  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  system.  It  operates  in  this  way  as  effectually  as 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  ipeeaenanha.  The  active  property 
is  diminished  by  keeping.  As  a  diaphoretic,  it  is  best  com- 
bined with  one  grain  of  opium.    Dr.  Zoliiekoffer  considers  it  a 
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useful  tonic  in  doses  often  to  twenty  grains.  The  Indians  use 
it  in  Ines  venerea.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Il  is  also 
employed  by  the  vegetable  pi-actitioners.  See  Howard's  Imp. 
Syst.  Bot.  Med.  291.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  bitter  extrac- 
tive principle,  a  coloring  principle,  soluble  in  water,  caoutchoac, 
and  a  volatile  oil.  The  wounded  plant  emits  a  copious  millcy 
juice.  Dose  as  an  enietie  forty  grains  ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  the  same 
quantity,  with  one  grain  of  opfiim;  as  a  tonic  or  alterant  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains. 

The  properties  mentioned  above  closely  resemble  those  as- 
cribed to  the  "  Amy  root "  (_A.  cannabinum)  by  residents  of  St. 
John's,  South  Cai'olina,  via :  a  laxative  united  with  a  bitter 
principle 

The  Eclectics  use  the  active  principle  apocynin,  extracted 
from  both  of  our  native  species,  in  doses  of  two  grains,  two  or 
three  titacs  a  day.  (See  New^  Eemedies  by  Wm.  Paioe.)  It  is 
stated  that  administered  in  half  grain  doses  every  hour,  nausea 
may  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.  They  use  it  as  a  depu- 
ratory  agent,  as  an  aperient  alterative  and  tonic  in  secondary 
syphilis,  jaundice,  constipation  and  dropsies,  and  often  combine 
it  with  podophyllin,  asciepin,  hydrastin,  etc.  The  dose  of  Til- 
den's  Fluid  Extract  oiA.  andros.  is  ten  to  twenty  drops,  of  the 
solid  extract  two  to  eight  grains.  The  analogous  preparations 
from  the  A.  cann.  ai'e  given  in  somewhat  smaller  doses. 

ASCLBPIADACB^. 

Roots  generally  acrid  and  stimulating.    Some  of  them  emetic. 

Gonolobus  macrophyllus,  Mich.  Variety  a  and  b.  Collected 
in  St.  John's  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  July. 

BlI.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  328 ;  Mfer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  do  M.  Med. 
iii,  409 ;  Ann.  du  Mnafeum,  xiv,  464.  It  is  one  of  the  substitutes 
for  eolocynth.  M^rat  says:  "Cette  apocyoee  des  Btats  Unis 
passe  pour  fournip  le  sue  avec  Icquel  ies  sauvages  de  ce  pays 
em.poi8onnent  lours  fleches," 

PLEXJEISY  HOOT;  BUTTERFLY- WEED,  {Asdepias  tube- 
rosa,  W.  Asclepias  decumbens,  of  some  Bot.)  Grows  abun- 
dantly in  pine  barrens ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley  ;  New- 
bei-n.     Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  127;  Re.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  347;  Chap. 
Therap.  and  Mat. Med. i,  351 ;  Ed. and  Vav.  Mat,  Med.  345 ;  Bborle , 
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Mat.  Med.  ii,  219  ;  Ell.  Hot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  326;  Big.  Am.  Med. 
Bot.  ii,  65  ;  Thaeher'a  V.  8.  Disp.  Bart,;  M.  Bot.  i,  244  ;  Lind.  Nat. 
SjBt.  Bot.  304  ;  Am.  Med.  Record,  iii,  334 ;  Frost's  Blems.  Mat. 
Med.  217;  Bell's  Praot.  Diet.  82;  Ciillen,  Mat.  Med.  i,  6;  Mer. 
and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i,  467 ;  J>e  Cand.  Prodromus,  458 ; 
Sbec.  Flora  Oarol.  220;  Barton's  Colloe.  48;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  304.  This  plant  is  actively  diaphoretic  and  expectorant, 
without  being  stimulant.  "  It  has  the  singular  property  of 
exoiting  general  perspiration  without  increasing  in  any  percep- 
tible degree  the  heat  of  the  body."  (Lindley,  eee  A.  decumbens.') 
In  large  dosea  it  is  purgative.  It  has  been  advantageoiisly  used 
in  rheumatism,  in  moat  pectoral  affections,  catarrh,  subacute 
pneumonia,  and  in  phthisis,  aa  a  palliative.  It  has  also  been 
favorably  employed  in  dysenterj-.  Shecut  says  that  thirty 
grains  of  the  powdered  root  at  a  dose  was  much  esteemed  in 
this  disease.  Dr.  MeBride,  of  St.  John's,  South  Carolina,  ex- 
perimented largely  with  it  in  pleurisy,  generally  finding  it  to 
act  with  advantage.  Eberle  used  it ;  and  Dr.  Parker  employed 
it  for  twenty  years  with  continued  confidence.  It  is  somelimes 
called  wind  root,  on  account  of  the  relief  it  gives  in  flatulence. 
Dr.  Pawling,  of  Pa,,  says  that  when  freely  given  it  diminishes 
the  volume  and  activity  of  the  pulse,  while  it  produces  copious 
diaphoresis.  Am.  J.  Pharm.  xxxiii,  496  ;  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Bd. 
In  a  communication  from  Dr.  John  Douglass,  of  Chester  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  we  have  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  McKeown,  who  believes  it  expectorant,  tonic,  diaphoretic 
and  sudorific,  and  who  has  employed  it  with  benefit  in  pectoral 
affectiona;  ho  considers  that  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered 
root  in  hot  water,  often  repeated,  acts  aa  a  safe  and  useful  sub- 
stitute for  the  preparations  of  antimony;  he  has  also  observed 
that  the  same  quantity  of  the  root,  with  half  the  amount  of 
soakeroot,  (AristolocA  aej'j).,)  given  several  times  a  day  for  several 
days,  will  induce  soreness  of  the  mouth,  with  free  and  copious 
salivation;  this  soon  subsides,  without  any  of  those  disagreeable 
results  which  follow  the  administration  of  the  mercurial  prep- 
arations. Should  this  effect  be  constant,  it  might  be  made  of 
great  service.  A  medical  friend  informs  me  that  he  employed 
the  decoction  in  two  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  that  the  action 
on  the  lungs  was  most  decided  and  rapid.  There  seems  to  be 
no  question  as  to  its  utility.    It  may  act  by  disgorging  the 
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portal  eyatem,  besides  increasing  the  excretion  from  the  n 
membrane  of  the  lunge.  It  should  be  more  extensively  em- 
ployed by  physicians.  The  powdered  root  has  been  used  as  an 
escharotic  for  restraining  the  growth  of  fungous  flesh  in  ulcers. 
When  the  diaphoretic  effect  is  desired  the  decoction  of  one 
ounce  of  the  root  to  one  quart  of  water  is  best,  given  in  doses 
of  a  tea  cupful  every  two  hours.  Dose  of  powdered  root, 
twenty  grains  to  one  drachm  several  times  a  day. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Camden,  South  Carolina,  the  root  of 
ailk-weed  (pleurisy  root)  is  much  relied  on  in  rheumatism.  The 
root  is  macerated  in  brandy.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  it 
has  a  marked  influence  in  promoting  the  excretion  of  bile,  and 
the  tincture  is  said  by  those  who  use  It  to  have  a  laxative 
effect.  It  is  used  sis  a  substitute  for  calomel.  This  testimony, 
recently  obtained,  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  what  was 
written  by  me  long  since  of  the  pleurisy  root,  {A.  tuberosa,)  in 
my  Ecport  on  Med.  Bot.  S.  C.  1849.  A  fluid  extract  has  been 
made. 

I'rom  a  work  repated  to  contain  the  practice  of  physio 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  entitled  the  "Indian  Guide  to 
Health,"  I  quote  the  following,  which  adds  little  to  our  previous 
knowledge  :  "Few  articles  in  the  Indian  materia  medica  main- 
tain a  higher  standing  than  pleurisy  root.  It  acts  as  a  mild 
purgative  on  the  bowels,  but  it  is  more  particularly  and  inesti- 
mably valuable  in  producing  expectoration,  or  throwing  off 
mucus  from  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  in  causing  perspiration 
or  sweating  when  other  remedies  fail.  This  root  possesses  one 
remarkable  power — given  in  proper  quantities  it  affects  the 
skin  and  produces  perspiration  without  heating  the  body  or  in- 
creasing circulation.  It  is  a  valuable  article  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs  generally.  Its  use  in  a  strong  decoction  often  gives  re- 
lief to  pain  in  the  chest,  stomach  and  intestines,  by  promoting 
perspiration  and  assisting  digestion." 

The  milky  juice  exuding  from  Asdepias,  Leontodon,  JJactuca 
and  the  MiphorbiacefB  yield  caoutchonc.  I  would  suppose  that 
the  queen's  delight,  {StUUngia,)  which  is  abundant,  would  also 
furnish  it.  It  might  be  procured  from  those  which  give  a  large 
exudation  of  milk  when  cut.  I  have  collected  and  dried  the 
juice  of  Asdepias.  "When  any  of  these  plants  are  incised 
there  exudes  a  milky  juice  which  by  exposure  to  the  air  grad- 
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ually  lets  fall  concrete  caoutchouc.  The  juice  ia  pale  yellow, 
thick,  and  similar  to  cream.  When  spread  in  thin  layers  on  a 
solid  body  it  soon  becomes  solid  eaoateboac,  amounting  to 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  juice.  The  black  color  is 
owing  to  the  method  of  drying  it  after  it  has  been  spread  upon 
moulds."  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc,  art.  "  Caoutchouc,"  Tire's  Diet. 
of  Arts  contains  full  descriptions  of  processes,  adaptability, 
etc.  CaoutchottC  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acids,  or  alka- 
lies. By  long  boiling  in  water  it  aoftens  and  swells  up.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

The  downy  substance  attached  to  the  seed  of  the  silk-weeds 
may  bo  used  for  many  purposes — for  stuffing  beds,  cushions, 
etc. 

Asdepias  incamata,  W.  "Grows  in  the  valleys  among  the 
mountains  of  South  Carolina,"  Elliott ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ; 
Newbern.      Jf'l.  July. 

U.  8.  Disp.  126;  Journal  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  iv,  283;  Griffith 
Med.  Bot.  465.  Dr.  Griffith  speaks  of  it  as  a  useful  emetic  and 
cathartic ;  and  Dr.  Tully  says  it  may  be  given  advantageously 
in  asthma,  catarrh  and  syphilis ;  no  doubt  very  similar  in  prop- 
erties to  the  A.  decumbens. 

DWAEP  MILK- WEED,  (Asdepias  vertidllata,  L.)  Collected 
in  St.  John's;  Hewbem. 

This  is  a  domestic  remedy  in  repute  for  the  bite  of  snakes. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  have  used  it  in  the  upper  districts  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  very  deservedly  celebrated.  See,  also,  Va. 
Med.  J,,  December,  1858,  These  plants  emit  a  milky  juice 
when  bruised ;  with  the  aigrette  of  the  seeds,  a  fleecy  down 
one  or  two  inches  in  length,  somewhat  resembling  silk,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  make  cloth.  Upon  experiment,  1863,  I  find 
the  fibre  of  A.  obtusifoUa  of  Mx.  uncommonly  strong,  and  easily 
separated.  A  few  strands  resist  every,  effort  to  break  them, 
but  they  do  not  bear  knotting  well.  They  can  be  drawn  from 
the  plant  and  used  as  sewing  thread  without  further  prepara- 
tion. The  cohesion  and  tenacity  of  even  the  finest  fibres  is 
something  extraordinary.  Upon  examining  the  fibre  of  the 
A.  variegata,  L.,  I  find  it  if  not  stronger  more  easily  separable. 

VIRGINIAN  SWALLOW-WORT;  YIRGINIAN  SILE, 
(Asd&pias  cornuti.  Decaisne.  A.  syriaca,  L.)  Fields  and  road- 
aides;  Newbern.    Chap,  and  Groom's  Cat. 
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The  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  especially  in  the  morning 
and  the  evening,  and  "are  gathered  in  their  native  country 
while  the  dow  is  on  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar. 
The  young  shoots  in  spring  are  a  very  good  substitute  for 
asparagna;  the  down  of  the  pods  serves  well  for  stuffing  pillows 
and  cushions,  for  making  thread  and  cloth,  and  for  some  other 
purposea  ;  the  fihroua  matter  of  the  stems  is  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, excellent  in  flax-like  quality,  and  is  used  and  highly  appre- 
ciated in  some  parts  of  North  America  for  making  thread, 
cordage,  fishing  nets  and  cloth.  It  haa  been  successfully  ex- 
perimented with  as  an  agricultural  plant  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. It  may  be  propagated  either  by  transplanting  roots  in 
rows  about  two  feet  apart  or  by  sowing  seeds."  Wilson's  Eu- 
ral  Cye.  Many  of  the  Silk-weeds  have  strong  fibres.  The 
above  only  confirms  a  note  in  Prof.  Gibbes'  "Catalogue"  as  fol- 
lows ;  the  cortical  fibres  of  many  possess  great  strength,  aa  is 
easily  proved  by  the  attempt  to  break  their  stems.  From  those 
of  the  A.  syriaca  a  number  of  articles  have  lately  been  manu- 
factured at  Salem,  Mass. — such  as  thread,  netting,  bags  and 
puraes,  tapea,  aocks,  knotting  for  fringes,  etc.  The  silk  from 
the  pods  forms  an  excellent  article  for  stufl3ng  euahiona,  pillows, 
mattresses,  etc.  Mixed  with  cotton  it  may  be  spun  into  yarn 
for  gloves  and  socks.  It  is  used  in  making  artificial  feathers 
and  flowers.  Bonnets,  capes  and  tippets  of  very  handaome 
appearance  are  made  by  sewing  the  tufts  in  overlapping  rows 
on  cotton  or  silk.  In  Germany,  in  1785,  the  cultivation  of  the 
A.  syriaca  was  begun  with  six  planta,  and  in  eight  years  there 
was  a  plantation  of  thirty  thousand,  which  yielded  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silk  the  first  crop,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
the  second,  and  six  hundred  the  third.  In  the  same  country  a 
paper  was  made  from  the  cortical  fibres  which  waa  distinguished 
with  difficulty  from  that  made  from  rags.  See  Silliman'a  Jour., 
vol.  xxviii,  p.  380,  and  an  article  in  the  Horticultural  Eogister, 
by  Dearborn,  in  which  he  also  gives  an  account  of  his  mode  of 
cultivation  of  the  same  plant  for  its  young  shoots,  which  he 
considers  nearly  equal  to  asparagus.  Loc.  dt.  sup.  From 
nearly  al!  the  species  of  Silk-weed  the  down  from  the  seeds  may 
be  collected.  They  abound  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
Southern  States. 
The  Indian  doctors  use  the  root  of  the  silk-weed  as  a  diuretic 
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decoction  in  gonorrhtsa.  The  root  is  said  to  bo  emetic  atid 
cathartic,  and  is  uged  in  dropsy.  Dr.  E.  S.  Cauthorn,  of  Eich- 
mond,  Va.,  has  given  the  powdered  root  in  three  grain  doses 
with  success  in  six  cases  of  internsittent  fever  ;  Stethoscope, 
1858.  Dr.  Eichardaon,  of  Mass.,  found  the  root  posseaaed  of 
anoiJyne  properties,  giving  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  in 
divided  doseSj  and  employing  a  strong  infusion  in  cases  of 
asthma  and  catarrh.  Dr.  A.  B.  Thomas,  of  Miss.,  and  Dr. 
McLean,  of  Ky.,  in  letters  to  the  editors  of  the  U.  S.  Disp,, 
speak  of  the  success  attending  the  employment  of  the  root  in 
scrofnla,  for  which  it  haa  heen  long  used.  The  latter  found  it 
useful  as  an  alterative  in  hepatic  affections,  but  was  douhtfnl  of 
the  species.     XT.  8.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 

BASTARD  IPECAC;  BLOOD  WEED;  CURASOA,  (X 
eurassavica,  L.)  Grows  in  South  Florida,  (Chap.;)  is  possessed 
of  emetic  and  s«dorific  qualities,  and  by  Dr.  W.  Hamilton  is 
used  in  arresting  hemorrhages.  Dr.  Barham  found  it  very 
e  gonorrhoea.     Am.  J.  Pharm.  sis,  19, 


OLBACEjE.     (The  Olive  Tribe.) 
This  order  is  said  by  Lindley  to  offer  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  oil  being  contained  in  the  pericarp,  it  being  in  most  other 
plants  yielded  by  the  seeds. 

BTJEOPEAN  OLIVE,  (Olea  Europea.)  Introduced. 
This  well  known  plant,  of  which  it  has  been  said  "Olea  prima 
omnium  arhorum  est,"  is  cultivated  in  Charieeton  as  a  garden 
plant,  and  matures  its  fruit.  A  tree  in  LamboU  street  bears 
fruit  of  good  size,  which  I  have  seen  made  into  excellent 
"olives"  for  table  use;  also  pickled.  Eepeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  little  doubt  exists  that 
■with  gi'eator  efforts  it  may  become  a  valuable  oil-bearing  plant. 
In  Patent  Office  Reports,  1854,  p.  28,  is  a  brief  statement  of 
several  efforts  to  introduce  the  olive,, into  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States.  A  paper  was  also  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  by  Judge  M.  King,  of  Charleston.  In 
1765  Mr.  Henry  Laurens  imported  and  planted  olives,  capers, 
limes,  ginger,  etc.  The  latter  is  still  easily  raised  in  our  gardens 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  In  1785  the  oHve  was 
successfully  grown  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  easily  propa- 
gated from  seeds.     A  colony  of  Greeks,  settled  at  Bast  Florida, 
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had  planted  the  olive,  and  sixty  years  ago  it  is  said  there  were 
large  trees  marking  the  site  of  that  settlensent.  The  tree  was 
also  cultivated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  St.  Simons,  and  Mr.  Spalding, 
of  G-eorgia.  See  a  paper  Id  Southern  Cultivator,  p.  7,  vol.  iii ; 
also,  Jefferson's  letter  to  Drayton,  in  his  Memoirs. 

As  this  plant  is  an  important  one,  and  experience  concerning 
its  propagation  in  the  Sonthem  States  is  difficult  to  obtain,  I 
add  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  E.  Chisolm,  Beaufort  Dis- 
trict, S.  C: 

"  My  olive  trees  were  imported  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Florence,  by  the  way  of  Leghorn,  in  1833,  and  consist  of  two 
kinds — the  small,  round,  esteemed  best  for  oil,  and  a  much 
larger  and  more  oval-fruited  sort,  which  turns  white  before  it 
becomes  purple,  the  latter  having  been  sent  as  stalks  to  engraft 
the  other  upon.  The  winter  of  1834-5  wi^  an  excessively  cold 
one,  and  injured  to  the  roots  all  the  orange  trees  of  the  South, 
and  some  of  them  so  severely  that  they  never  afterward 
sprouted ;  yet  I  do  not  reeotteet  that  my  olive  trees  suffered  at 
all — certainly,  none  were  killed.  No  cold  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced since  has  caused  them  to  shed  a  leaf,  whereas  onr 
orange  trees  have  suffered  much,  and  about  four  years  since 
barely  escaped  being  killed  to  the  ground.  My  olive  trees  are 
planted  in  a  rather  flat,  clayey  piece  of  land,  quite  near  the  salt 
water,  and  but  little  elevated  above  high  tides.  In  Italy,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  generally  thought  that  this  tree  does  not  thrive  well 
far  from  the  sea,  bat  does  best  on  what  they  call  a  fat  soil, 
which  contains  more  or  less  clay.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
it  on  sandy  soils  in  this  vicinity  it  has  proved  not  very  fruitful. 
Finding  that  my  trees  grew  very  slowly,  and  not  expecting  to 
derive  pi-ofit  enough  from  tbem  to  pay  for  their  culture,  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  of  trying  to  cultivate  the  sweet  potato, 
field  and  cow-peas  among  them,  hoping  that  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivating the  olive  might  be  covered  by  these  means.  The  land 
w^as  well  manured  every  year  in  June,  and  cultivated  with  one 
or  the  other  of  these  crops,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  other  oper- 
ations of  the  plantation  would  render  convenient,  generally, 
however,  with  sweet  potatoes,  irrespective  of  rotation.  The 
result  has  much  more  than  answered  my  expectations,  as  I  very 
seldom  failed  to  make  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  trees 
have  grown  vigorously,  and  rapidly  come   into  bearing,   and 
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have  continued  to  bear  good  crops  of  frnit  every  year,  oeea- 
eion ally  abundant  ones;  while  in  Eui'ope  the  habit  of  almost 
every  variety  of  this  tree  is  to  bear  only  in  alternate  years.  As 
the  olive  ripens  during  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  save  most  of 
our  other  crops,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  all  the 
frnit ;  but  one  year  enough  was  gathered,  pounded  in  a  mortar 
and  tlie  oil  pressed  out,  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  I  produced 
a  very  clear  and  good  looking  article,  ivhieli  was  exhibited 
about  two  years  since  at  the  Fair  at  the  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tute. The  only  use  that  has  yet  been  made  of  the  olives  is  to 
pickle  them  while  green,  in  a  full  grown  state,  in  August  or 
yeptember,  for  which  purpose  they  seem  admirably  adapted.  A 
few  may  now  be  found  on  sale,  which  are  preferred  to  those  im- 
ported. The  recipe  for  pickling  was  obtained  from  Prance,  and 
is  as  follows:  'For  each  pound  of  the  fruit  take  a  pound  of 
strong  ashes  (those  of  the  hickory  wood  are  the  beat  we  have) 
and  an  ounce  of  good  slacked  lime;  mix  the  lime  and  ashes 
with  water  until  a  soft  paste  or  mortar  is  formed,  into  which 
stir  or  imbed  the  olives,  and  finish  by  covering  the  whole  mass 
with  a  layer  of  dry  ashes.  Let  them  lie  in  this  state  until  all 
the  bitumen  is  extracted,  which  may  be  known  by  the  stones 
slipping  readily  out  of  the  pulp  when  squeezed  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  for  which  purpose  a  few  may  be  tried 
once  an  hour,  or  oftener  if  desired.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  this  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
ashes  and  lime,  and  may  vary  from  two  to  three  hours  to  as 
many  days.  As  soon  as  the  olives  have  been  deprived  of  their 
bitterness  they  must  be  washed  clean  and  put  to  soak  in  fresh 
water,  which  must  be  changed  about  once  an  hour  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  taste  of  potash  will  have  been  removed 
and  the  water  ceaao  to  be  discolored.  The  olives  must  then  be 
put  into  bottles  or  Jars,  and  a  strong  brine  put  over  them  made 
from  good  rock  or  alum  salt.  This  brino  will  generally  require 
to  be  changed  several  times,  in  consequence  of  becoming  ash- 
colored,  after  which  the  bottles  must  be  sealed  air-tight,  and  if 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place,  the  olives  will  keep  good  for 
years.'  Olives  carefully  cured  after  this  plan  will  be  found  less 
salty  than  those  pickled  in  Prance  which  are  usually  sold  in 
this  Gonntry,  and  will  retain  mtieh  of  the  nutty  flavor  of  pure 
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olive  oil.  I  do  not  tbink  that  the  making  of  oil  from  the  olive 
will  be  likely  to  prove  auffleleotly  profitable  to  bo  pursued  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  as  labor  is  expensive,  and  other 
crops  will  necessarily  take  the  lead,  unless  the  price  of  labor  or 
soil  in  Europe  should  be  increased,  when  there  will,  conse- 
quently, become  a  greater  demand." 

The  oil  ie  obtained  of  two  or  three  qualities.  The  virgin  oil 
is  that  which  spontaneously  separates  from  the  paste  of  crushed 
olives.  This  is  purified  for  watchmakers  by  placing  in  a  vial 
containing  in  it  a  slip  of  sheet  lead.  In  Sicily  the  olives  are 
beaten  from  the  tree.  It  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  bins  or  re- 
ceptacles. It  is  then  conveyed  to  a  mill,  ground  into  a  paste 
under  heavy  stones,  and  chaff  or  small  straw  occasionally 
thrown  in  to  retain  the  oil.  The  pulp  is  then  rammed  into 
round,  flat  baskets,  made  of  a  strong  kind  of  rush,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  press.  When  the  oil  ceases  to  run  from  a  first 
presfeir^.  the  baskets  are  removed,  their  contents  again  pressed 
under  the  mili,  returned  to  the  baskets,  submitted  to  the  press 
again.  Hot  wati'r  is  sometimes  thrown  over  the  mass  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  oil,  the  latter  being  subsequently  skimmed 
from  the  surface.  What  is  finally  left  in  the  baskets,  after  the 
third  pressure,  is  refuse  material,  used  for  lamps  by  curriers  and 
tanners.  To  procure  the  best  oil  no  fermentation  should  be 
used.  Consult  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Patent  Oflice  Reports, 
1859,  p.  114. 

DBVIL-WOOD;  AMERICAN  OLIVE,  (Olea  Americana.)  I 
have  collected  it  near  Charleston,  Eutledge's  farm  and  in  St. 
John's,  S.  C.     Rare  and  ornamental. 

The  wood  has  a  flne  and  compact  grain,  and  when  perfectly 
dry  it  is  excessively  hard  and  very  difReull  to  cut  or  split ; 
hence  is  derived  the  name  of  devil-wood.  On  laying  bare  the 
cellular  integuments  of  the  bark  its  natural  yellow  hue  changes 
instantaneously  to  a  deep  red,  and  the  wood,  by  contact  with 
the  air,  assumes  a  rosy  complexion.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  this  after  repeated  trials.  Michaux  suggests  that  experi- 
ments be  made  to  teat  the  nature  of  this  active  principle.  Am. 
Sylva;  Farmer's  Eneye. 

OLD-MAN'S  BEARD;  POISON  ASH;  FRINGE  TREE, 
(Chionanthus  Yirginica,  Walter.)  A  very  ornamentiil  plant; 
collected  in  the  swamps  of  St.  John's  Berkeley  ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston;  Newbern.     El.  April. 
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Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  6.  An  infusion  of  the  roots  is  given 
in  long  atanding  intermittents,  It  is  tonic  and  febrifugal,  with 
some  acro-narcotic  properties  ;  used  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  as 
an  application  to  wounds  and  ulcers.  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  44.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  a  useful  diuretic,  prescribed  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  spirits  in  dropsy,  (ifen.  L,  M.  Ayer  informs  mo 
that  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  "white  ash,  or 
old  man's  beard,  in  the  case  of  native  born  Africans  who  suf- 
fered from  yaws  or  ulcers  and  sores,  which  were  often  rapidly 
fatal.  The  decoction  given  internally  and  used  as  a  wash  gave 
relief,  when  everything  else  failed.  Mills,  also,  in  his  Statistics 
of  S.  0.,  states  that  the  bark  of  the  root  bruised  and  applied  to 
fresh  wounds  is  accounted  a  specific  in  healing  them  without 
suppuration. 

Fraxinus  acuminata,  La.  M.  Gf-rows  in  rich  swamps:  St. 
John's;   Hewbem. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii,  673.  The  wood  is  light,  elastic  and 
strong ;  used  by  carriage  and  cabinet-makers  and  wheclwrightn. 

WHITE  ASH,  {Fraxinus  Americana,  L.) 

In  the  Southern  States  we  have  the  white,  red,  green,  blue 
and  water  ash.  Wilson  says  that  F.  Americana  dilfers  in  few  re- 
spects from  the  English  ash,  F.  excelsior,  which  in  England  is 
used  for  every  conceivable  purpose  by  the  farmer,  turner,  cah- 
inet-maker,  wheelwright,  and  for  firewood.  "  The  bark  of  the 
tree  is  used  for  tanning  calftkins,  and  for  dyeing  green,  blue 
and  black;  the  ashes  of  the  trunk,  root  or  branches  are  com- 
paratively rich  in  potash."  Coal  was  also  made  from  it.  The 
leaves  of  the  F.  Americana  "are  said  to  he  so  highly  offensive  to 
the  rattlesnake  that  that  formidable  reptile  is  never  found  on 
land  where  it  grows ;  and  it  is  the  practice  of  hunters  and  others 
having  occasion  to  traverse  the  woods  in  the  summer  months  to 
stuff  their  boots  or  shoes  with  white  ash  leaves  as  a  preventa^ 
tive  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake." 
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Class  II.    GYMNOSPEEMS. 

CYCADACBiE. 

WILD  COOHTIB ;  TUCKAHOE,  {Zamia  integrifolia.)  S. 
Fla.;  Chap. 

The  large  Bueealont,  fleshy  roots,  when  properly  treated, 
yield  a  large  <iaantity  of  arrowroot,  equal  to  the  best  Bermada. 
Carson  in  Pereira.  The  fruit  has  a  coating  of  an  orange-col- 
ored pulp,  which  Eaflnosque  states  forms  a  rich  edible  food. 
(Sriffith.  Japan  sago  is  also  ohtained  from  a  Cycaa,  the  pith  of 
which  ia  very  nourishing.     See  "Arrowroot,"  "Maranta." 

CONIFBft^  OE  PINACEJil.     (The  Mr  Tribe.) 

One  of  the  most  important  orders,  whether  we  view  it  in  ref- 
erence to  its  timber  or  its  secretions. 

LONG-LEAVED  PINE,  (Pinus  palustris,  L.  Pinus  australis, 
Mich.)  The  specific  name  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  grows  on  high 
land.  &rows  along  the  seacoast  in  the  tertiary  region,  and 
within  one  hnndred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  ocean.  I  have 
ohservcd  it  in  the  lower  part  of  Fairfii  Id  District ;  a  strip  of  it 
is  found  in  Powhattan  County,  Va.;  Newbcrn.     Fh  May. 

Bell's  Praet.  Diet.  359  ;  TJ.  S.  Diep.  709;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii, 
167;  Ball,  Gar.  M.  Med.  309;  Royie,  Mat.  Med.  664.  This  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  pine  trees,  and  from  it  the  largest 
amount  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  is  obtained. 

This  tree  shoots  up  into  a  straight  shaft,  devoid  of  branches 
sometimes  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  the  heart  is  very  durable,  and 
the  wood  is  employed  for  almost  every  purpose.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  great  gifts  of  God  to  man,  for  it  furnishes  to  every 
one  an  abundant  material  for  fuel,  fire,  warmth  and  light. 

The  forests  of  pine  are  not  only  usefhl  but  beautiful.  The 
characteristic  moan  of  the  winds  through  their  branches,  their 
funereal  aspect,  almost  limitless  extent,  and  the  health-giving 
influences  which  attend  their  presence,  all  contribute  to  make 
the  pine  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  tcrebinthinate  odor  of  the  tree,  some 
electrical  influence  of  its  long,  spear-like  leaves,  a  certain  modi- 
fication of  "ozone,"  (an  allotropic  condition  of  oxygen,  accord- 
ing to  Faraday,)  are  severally  esteemed  to  modify  the  atmos- 
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phere  and  diminish  the  effects  of  malaria.  They  aleo  create  a 
mechanical  barrier  to  the  ingress  of  malaria,  and  hence  the 
pine  land  residences,  though  condemned  for  their  sterile  aspect, 
have  proved  a  blessing  to  the  Southern  plantcre  in  affording  a 
comparatively  safe  refuge  from  the  unhealthy  emanations  of 
the  neighboring  plantations. 

I  need  not  describe  the  processes  for  making  Tar.  It  is  a 
very  compound  substance,  (see  Rural  Cye.,)  and  contains  mod- 
ified resin,  oil  of  turpentine,  empyreumatic  oil,  acetic  acid, 
charcoal  and  water,  and  when  inspissated  by  boiling  is  converted 
into  pitch.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  cordage,  caulking  and 
sheathing  of  ships,  to  preserve  them  from  the  weather.  It  is  of 
great  service  in  many  of  the  arts  and  medicinal  usages  con- 
nected with  agrioultnro.  I  will  add  what  Wilson  states  of  its 
economical  employment,  as  it  may  be  made  of  great  service  oti 
our  plantations  and  in  veterinary  medicioe.  It  aorves  well  as  a 
paint  to  coarse  kinds  of  boarding  and  paling,  but  is  improved  in 
its  nse  by  the  addition  of  tallow  or  other  coarse  fat.  It  is 
applied  as  a  covering  to  cuts  on  animals,  and  to  parts  affected 
by  the  fly.  It  serves,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  some 
fatty  substance,  to  defend  the  sore  or  diseased  feet  of  cattle 
from  being  further  injured  by  wet  or  abrasion;  when  spread 
upon  coarse  cloth  it  is  a  prime  covering  ibr  broken  liorns,  and 
makes  an  excellent  application  to  various  kinds  of  wounds  and 
punctures  in  cattle.  It  is  given  internally  to  horses  as  a  remedy 
for  cough ;  also  as  a  detergent  and  local  remedy  for  scaly  and 
eruptive  diseases.  Rural  Cyc.  It  is  used  to  cover  the  lower 
surface  of  posts  to  prevent  their  rotting,  and  grain  soaked  in  it 
is  not  eaten  by  birds.  Tar  water  was  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine,  but  at  present  wood  naphtha  and  pyroligneous  acid, 
etc.,  are  commonly  employed. 

The  buds  of  the  pine  or  the  inside  barks  steeped  in  water  is 
a  favorite  domestic  remedy  on  our  plantations  for  colds  and 
coughs.  Bits  of  fat  pine  steeped  in  gin  are  also  used.  A  de- 
coction of  the  inside  bark  is  given  daily  as  a  remedy  in  chronic 
diarrhoea.  Pills  of  rosin  are  often  employed  as  a  simple 
diuretic.  Eesin  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  strengthen- 
ing plasters. 

Wilson,  in  his  Rural  Oyo.,  articles  "Puei"  and  "Charcoal," 
gives  the  best  mode  of  preparation,  including  the  quality  and 
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■yield  of  several  trees.  See  Salix,  in  this  volume,  for  manufac- 
ture of  charcoal. 

The  chief  consumption  of  charcoal  is  as  fuel.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  tooth  powder  and  to  purify  tainted  meat.  No 
mode  of  preparation  for  the  first  of  these  objects  is  at  all  noc- 
ossary,  and  for  the  two  last  it  must  merely  be  reduced  to  a 
Sne  powder.  It  forms  a  part  of  all  reducing  fluxoa.  It  is  the 
basis  of  most  black  paints  and  varnishes.  It  is  used  to  polish 
brass  and  copper,  and  is  an  excellent  elarifler.  It  is  used  in 
farriery,  in  combination  with  linseed  meal,  as  an  anti-septic 
cataplasm  for  foul  and  fetid  ulcers.  Powdered  charcoal  must 
be  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  with  an  opening  in 
the  middle  of  the  cover,  and  kept  in  that  state  till  no  flame 
issues  oat ;  it  must  then  be  withdrawn,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  put  into  cloae  vessels.  Whenever  either  wine,  vinegar,  or 
other  fluid  ia  to  be  clarified  it  is  sioaply  to  be  mixed  with  the 
liquor ;  a  froth  appears  at  the  surface,  and  after  filtration  it 
ia  pure  and  colorless.  Charcoal  is  also  used  as  a  valuable  ma- 
nure, fully  described  in  Wilson's  Eural  Cyc.  Charcoal  and 
sand  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  hogshead  will  purify 
water  passed  through  it.  (See  Salix.')  It  is  generally  believed 
that  it  will  prevent  contagion,  yellow  fever,  etc,  if  taken  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic.  It  is  also  used  as  a  mild  me- 
chanical laxative  in  dyspepsia  with  foul  stomach.  See  medical 
authors.     Its  power  of  absorbing  gasea  and  vapors  is  well  known. 

Lamp-black  is  obtained  by  the  turpentine  manufacturers 
"from  the  combustion  of  the  refuse  of  their  operations  in  fur- 
naces appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The  amoke  deposits  itaelf 
on  the  sacking  which  is  hung  up;  it  is  swept  off  and  sold  for 
common  use  without  further  preparation.  The  lamp-black  in 
this  state  contains  some  oil,  which  is  separated  by  being  heated 
to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,"  This  may  be  easily  made  in  our 
large  turpentine  distilleries  throughout  the  Southern  States. 

Greosote,  also  a  product  of  the  pine,  is  obtained  from  "crude 
pyroligneoaa  acid  and  the  heavy  portion  of  the  oil  of  wood  tar, 
sometimes  called  the  essence  of  tar,  and  used  in  tho  preserva- 
tion of  meat,  the  flavoring  of  hams,  and  as  a  remedial  agent  for 
its,  constringing  effect."  It  coagulates  albumen.  Fresh  meat 
suspended  over  creosote  will  be  preserved.  Wilson's  Rural 
Cyc;  Tire's  Diet.;  and  medical  authors.     Pyroligneous  acid,  ob- 
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tained  from  the  pine,  ia  used  in  preserving  meat  rapidly  in  lieu, 
of  tlio  Blow  procesB  of  "  Bmoking."  This  acid,  naphtha,  creosote 
and  other  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  might  be  advan- 
tagooasly  combined  in  the  same  process. 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid,  obtained  from  pyroHgneons  acid,  is 
purified  by  converting  it  into  acetate  of  soda  and  decomposing 
that  salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  acetic  acid,  after 
being  distilled,  is  lowered  by  water,  colored,  and  used  as  vinegar. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  flad  the  following  in  the  Norfolk 
Day  Book,  1856 : 

J.  A.  Mattock,  Esq.,  of  Onslow  County,  N".  C,  has  invented 
and  patented  a  machine  known  as  the  "  J.  A.  Mattock's  Im- 
proved Apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  pine  wood."  This 
valuable  invention  has  been  in  suceeaafu!  operation,  and  is  likely 
to  come  into  general  use  in  the  pineyregions  of  North  Carolina. 
The  machine  runs  out  from  a  load  of  pine  wood,  seventy-five 
gallons  of  crude  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  is  clarified  at  a  small 
expense,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  Besides  this 
product  of  the  machine's  manipulation,  fifty -four  pounds  of  acid, 
after  being  purified,  are  pi-odnced,  which  is  worth  |1.50  per 
pound,  or  more.  In  addition,  there  are  produced  four  barrels  of 
pitch.  The  machine  is  capable  of  manipulating  two  cords  of 
wood  per  day.  There  may  be  other  material  or  residuum 
which  may  be  put  to  some  use  and  yield  a  profit. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  machine  can  turn  out  daily 
the  following  articles  of  North  Carolina  staples : 

120  gallons  pure  spirits  at  72  cents  per  gallon ^..$86  40 

108  pounds  acid  at  $1  50  per  pound 162  00 

8  barrels  pitch  at  16  a  JIO 48  00 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  cost  of  the  machine,  nor  of  tbe 
expense  of  running  it.  Two  cords  of  wood  would  cost  here 
$3  50  to  fr4  ;  and  in  North  Carolina,  upon  the  spot,  about  50  a  75 
cents.  Here  is  an  operation  which  would  reguire  sroall  capital, 
and  is  a  field  for  the  idle  or  enterprising. 

Machinery  for  the  distillation  and  separation  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts furnished  by  the  pine  is  being  erected,  1867,  in  South 
Carolina  also.  By  the  process  fresh  and  dry  pine  wood  are  used, 
and  turpentine,  tar,  charcoal,  resin,  pyroligneous  and  acetic 
acid,  I  believe,  are  procured. 

The  Wilmington,  N".  C,  Dispatch,  for  February,  1867,  stales 
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that  disoovGvies  have  been  recently  made  in  the  distiilation  of 
resinous  wood,  which,  tested  by  experiment,  promise  to  work 
great  changes  in  the  manufacture  of  naval  stores,  etc.,  with  the 
promise  alao  of  increased  pecuniary  results.  "We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  describe  the  modus  operandi  of  this  new  process  for  dis- 
tillation ;  but  have  been  assured  by  parties  who  have  engaged 
in  it  in  the  Counties  of  Cnmberland  and  Eobeson,  that  the  pro- 
cess is  a  simple  one,  and  the  results  highly  satisfactory. 

In  New  Jersey,  this  process  has  been  lately  introduced  with 
the  following  results:  Prom  a  single  cord  of  pitch  pine  distilled 
by  chemical  apparatus,  and  by  the  processes  employed,  the  fol- 
iowing  substances  in  the  CLuantities  stated  are  obtained : 

Spirits   Turpentine 20    gallons. 

Illuminating  Oil  and  Tar 50    gallons. 

PyroligneoTis  Acid 100    gallons. 

Wood  Spirit 5     gallons. 

Pitch  orEosin H  barrels. 

Tar 1     barrel. 

IllumiQating  Gas about  6,000  cubic  feet. 

Charcoal 50  bushels. 

These  results  are  those  derived  from  eight  separate  charges, 
aud  are  selected  from  many  others,  not  as  presenting  the  most 
favorable  exhibits  as  regards  q^uantities,  (which  they  do  not,) 
but  as  showing  the  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  wood  and  the 
best  manner  of  working.  There  are  works  now  in  use  in  New 
Jersey  capable  of  distilling  five  cords  of  wood  per  day,  and  the 
products,  at  present  prices,  will  yield  the  following  daily  in- 
come: 

100  gallons  Spirits  Turpentine  at  85  cents  per  gallon 885  00 

250  gallons  Illuminating  Oil  and  Tar  at  50  cents  per 

gallon 125  00 

500  gallons  Pyroligneous  Acid  at  12  cents  per  gallon 60  00 

25  gallons  "Wood  Spirit  at  20  cents  per  gallon 40  00 

30,000  feet  Illiuminating  Gas  at  |1  60  per  M 48  00 

7i  barrels  Pitch  or  Eosin  at  $5  per  barrel 37  50 

5  barrels  Tar  at  $4  per  barrel 20  00 

250  bushels  Charcoal  at  25  cents  per  bushel 62  50 

1478  00 

Cost  of  production  and  losses 1159  00 

Leaving  a  balance  of  net  profits  per  day $319  00 
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The  census  of  1860  showK  that  the  proportion  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  the  United  States  hy  ordinary  process,  for  the 
year  1859,  was  equal  to  the  production  from  1,600  cords  of  wood 
distilled  daily  by  this  process. 

The  gas  produced  by  this  process,  it  is  said,  has  great  supe- 
riority over  ordinary  coal  gas.  It  has  no  offensive  odor,  and  ia 
free  froni  the  sulphur  present  in  coal  gas.  The  chai-coal,  also, 
has  great  superiority,  and  though  made  from  resinous  wood, 
has  as  great  specific  gravity  as  that  made  from  the  harder 
woods. 

Carbolic  Acid,  discovered  by  Rnnge  in  1834  in  the  tarof  coal, 
and  known  also  as  Phenic  acid,  Phenylio  acid  and  Hydrated 
oxide  of  Phenyl,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  creosote  from 
wood  that  the  two  have  been  considered  identical.  For  this 
reason  and  on  account  of  its  application  to  numerous  important 
purposes  as  a  disinfectant,  as  a  dressing  to  wounds,  etc.,  I  refer 
to  it  in  this  connection.  In  the  12th  Bd.  TJ.  S.  D.,  Dr.  "Wood 
states  of  it  that  "  its  aqueous  solution  coagulates  albumen,  ar- 
rests fermeDtation,  instantly  destroys  the  lowest  forms  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  and  in  very  small  proportions  prevents 
moldiness  in  vegetable  juices,  and  prevents  animal  substances 
from  putrefaction."  For  the  latter  purpose  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  now  being  experimented  w^ith  for  the  preservation  of 
meat.  C,  acid  has  also  what  may  prove  to  us  a  very  important 
property  first  suggested  by  M.  Lemaire,  namely,  "  that  of  de- 
stroying miasms  and  even  of  modifying  the  action  of  malaria." 
I  give  prominence  to  this  as  I  am  possessed  of  statements  from 
parties  in  South  Carolina  by  which  it  appears  that  the  vapor  of 
a  solution  of  carlolic  acid,  diffused  in  sleeping  apartments,  has 
apparently  prevented  the  effects  of  malaria.  It  was  used  among 
the  residents  of  a  number  of  houses.  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
farther  tested  as  there  is  great  plausibihty  in  the  suggestion  that 
it  will  be  serviceable,  assuming  that  malaria  is  taken  into  the 
system  at  night.  It  is  also  said  to  drive  away  mosquitos  and 
"predatory"  insects  generally.  I  have  employed  it  extensively 
in  hospital  practice,  and  regard  its  solution  in  glycerine,  one 
part  to  four,  as  specially  valuable  as  a  disinfectant,  particularly 
in  uterine  diseases  with  offensive  discharges.  As  an  applica- 
tion to  wounds  and  as  a  dressing  after  amputation,  etc.,  I  pre- 
fer Labaraque's  Sol.  of  Chloride  of  Soda.    As  an  application  to 
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muouB  surfaces,  the  throat  for  example,  the  strength  used  is  one 
to  thirty  or  atrongrr.  It  may  be  combined  with  tiuet.  of 
iodine. 

The  Spirits  or  Oil  of  Turpentine  obtained  from  this  pine  is 
now  one  of  the  moat  universally  employed  of  remedial  agents ; 
it  is  quite  surprising  to  how  great  a  diversity  of  conditions 
it  is  applicable ;  all  these  depend,  however,  upon  its  natural 
properties.  See  Trousseau's  "  Therapeutique,"  Stille's  Mai.  Med. 
and  recent  authors.  As  an  external  rubefacient,  a  diffusible 
stimulant,  an  astringent,  a  stimulating  diuretic,  anthelmintic 
and  laxative,  Turpentine  admits  of  frequent  applications. 

In  Confed.  S.  Med.  J.  Jan.,  1864,  is  an  article  on  the  external 
application  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in 
intermittent  fever.  Surg,  Styles  Kennedy  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Medical  Bureau  to  this  method.  A  bandage  wet 
with. turpentine  is  applied  around  the  body  half  an  hour  before 
the  expected  paroxysm.  Surg.  K.  reports  the  successful  trial 
of  this  in  over  thirty  cases.  It  was  also  tried  at  the  Gen.  Hosp., 
Gcyton,  Ga.,  1862.  The  applications  should  be  repeated,  parti- 
cularly on  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  days.  See,  also,  an  edito- 
rial notice  in  the  number  for  Aug.,  1864,  where  seventy  returns 
are  received  involving  a  trial  of  this  remedy  in  over  four  hun- 
dred cases.  It  is  considered  useful  only  as  an  adjuvant  and  not 
as  a  specific.  In  the  arts,  also,  and  as  a  material  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aoap,  as  a  resin,  and  for  the  production  of  light,  it  is 
equally  worthy  of  attention.  The  fumes  of  turpentine  inhaled 
will  cause  irritability  of  the  kidney  if  breathed.  I  have  been 
called  to  attend  several  negroes  with  dysuria  and  bloody  urine 
from  sleeping  aboard  a  boat  laden  with  resin  and  turpentine  in 
defective  barrels. 

Wilson  says :  "  Turpentine  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  chasing 
away  fleas  whether  from  place  or  animal,  and  a  bed  of  very 
fine  shavings  of  some  wood  which  abounds  in  turpentine  is  one 
of  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  means  of  banishing  tfiem  from 
dogs,  and  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  almost  a  specific  for 
spasm  in  the  bowels,"     Rural  Cyc      See,  also,  "Juglans." 

That  variety  of  long-leaved  pine  which  acquires  a  reddish 
hue  frow  growing  in  certain  soils,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  red  pine,  is  most  esteemed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  ship- 
wrights is  as  solid   and  duiable  on  the  sides  of  vessels  as  the 
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white  oak,  but  is  said  to  form  leas  perfect  joints  at  stem  and 
stern.  It  is  also  in  great  request  at  the  North  for  ilooring 
boards.  The  long-leaved  pine  supplies  what  is  known  as  naval 
s  tores  both  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.    Eural  Cyc. 

Pyroligneous  acid,  obtained  from  the  pine,  is  used  in  preserv- 
ing meat  rapidly  in  lieu  of  the  slow  process  of  "  smoking." 

A  preparation  with  rosin,  to  preserve  leather  and  shoes,  is 
recommended  by  Col.  Maeerone,  in  the  Meclianio's  Magazine, 
1848.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  soldiers  on  the  march,  and 
others  who  are  exposed  to  the  weather  : 

A  pound  of  tallow  and  a  half  pound  of  rosin  are  put  in  a 
vessel  on  the  fire,  and  when  molted  and  mixed  it  is  applied 
while  hot,  with  a  brush,  to  the  ieather  previously  warmed. 
This  must  be  done  thoroughly  and  repeatedly.  If  it  is  desired 
that  the  leather  should  receive  polish,  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
beesvfax  with  an  ounce  of  turpeiiline,  to  which  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lamp-black;  a  day  or  two  after  the  leather  has  been 
treated  with  the  tallow  and  rosin  rub  over  it  the  wax  and  tur- 
pentine, but  not  before  the  fire.  Tallow  or  any  other  grease 
becomes  rancid  and  rots  the  stitching  as  well  as  the  leather, 
but  the  rosin  gives  it  an  anti-septic  quality  which  preserves  the 
whole.  Boots  or  shoes  for  the  soldier,  as  well  as  for  all  who  go 
much  in  the  wet,  should  be  so  large  as  to  admit  of  woai'ing  in 
them  cork  soles — cork  being  a  had  conductor  of  heat. 

Turpentine  and  roain  are  both  abundant  within  our  limits. 
An  excellent  English  "  mixture  to  render  leather  water-proof"  is 
made  with  turpentine.  During  the  scarcity  of  leather  and 
exposure  of  our  soldiers,  I  thou'fht  its  introduction  not  inappro- 
priate. It  is  used  hy  the  punt-shooters  in  the  fenny  parts  of 
England:  melt  together  in  an  earthen  pipkin  half  a  pound  of 
tallow,  four  ounces  of  hog's  lard,  two  ouncea  of  turpentine  and 
as  much  beeswax;  make  the  boots  thoroughly  dry  and  warm, 
and  rub  in  the  mixture  well  with  a  little  tow  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear,  or  else  hold  the  leather  over  a  very  gentle  fire  till  it 
has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  mixture.  Another  mixture  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  used  by  fishermen,  soldiers  and  others,  is 
made  thus:  Burgundy  pitch  (rosin?)  and  ^turpentine  each  two 
ounces,  tallow  four  ounces  ;  or  half  a  pound  of  beeswax,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  rosin,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  suet. 
The  leather  must  be  dry  and  the  mixture  warm.  Oil  of  laven- 
der also  prevents  leather  from  moulding. 
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To  make  Cloth  water-proof  with  Turpentine. — In  makiog  cloth 
water-proof  for  negroes  for  picking  cotton  when  the  weed  ia 
wet  from  rains  or  dews,  and  also  for  tents,  the  following  method 
is  adopted:  "  To  every  gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine  put  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  beeswax,  boil  well  in  a  pot,  remove  the 
fire,  and  while  it  is  hot  put  in  the  goods;  move  it  about  until  it 
is  well  saturated,  then  hang  it  up  to  dry.  It  will  require  one 
gallon  of  turpentine  to  every  eight  yards  of  goods."  It  ia  more 
pliant  than  India-rubber. 

Candles  for  war  times  made  with  Bosin. — "  A  model  economical 
candle,  sixty  yarda  long,  for  use  of  soldiers  in  camp,  which  will 
burn  six  hours  each  night  for  six  montlis,  and  all  that  light  at 
a  cost  of  a  few  cents,  is  made  as  follows :  Take  one  pound  of 
beeswax,  and  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  rosin,  melt  them 
together,  then  take  about  four  threads  of  slack-twisted  cotton 
for  a  wiek,  and  draw  it  about  three  times  through  the  melted 
wax  and  roain,  and  wind  it  in  a  ball;  pull  the  end  and  you  have 
a  good  candle."  Coarse  cotton  threads,  aixteen  to  twenty  inches 
in  length,  dipped  in  melted  roain,  and  when  dry  supported  in  a 
vesael  of  sand  or  earth,  were  largely  employed  during  the  war 
as  an  economical  aubatitote  for  candles,  I  have  made  great 
numbers  of  them. 

A  preparation  of  turpentine,  probably  turpentine  redistilled, 
called  Terebene,  was  manufactured  at  Camden,  South  Carolina, 
and  largely  uaed  as  a  burning  fluid  since  the  blockade.  The 
price  ia  moderate ;  it  gives  a  good  light,  but  requires  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  kerosene  chimney.  "  Palmetto  oil,"  so-called, 
is  probably  pure  turpentine.  Prof  F.  A.  Porcber  uaed  and  rec- 
ommended turpentine  during  the  war,  and  I  have  known  others 
who  have  employed  it  for  months  aa  a  burning  fluid;  it  is  not 
explosive.  In  using  these  highly  carbonaceous  agents  an  abun- 
dance of  air  must  be  admitted  to  the  wick  to  consume  the 
excess  of  carbon,  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  off  as 
smoke  or  deposited  as  lamp-black  ;  an  extra  amount  of  oxygen 
is  of  course  required  to  increase  the  combustion.  I  have  used 
turpentine  purchased  at  a  distillery  in  an  ordinary  terebene 
lamp'  with  a  bnrner  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  light  was  as 
good  as  that  afforded  by  palmetto  oil  or  terebene,  giving  no 
trouble.  Lamp-blaek  is  prepared  from  the  imperfect  destruction 
of  turpentine  in  large  burners  with  suitable  apparatus  to  collect 
it  i  it  may  be  made  in  the  Southern  States  with  profit. 
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An  economical  "  Soap  without  grease  "  is  made  with  rosin  :  to 
four  gallons  of  strong  lye  add  len  pounds  of  diatilled  rosin,  or 
eight  pounds  of  pnro  gum  not  distilled  and  free  from  trash,  boil 
stesMiily  until  there  is  no  rosin  to  be  seen,  and  if  the  quantity  of 
lye  is  not  saffleient  add  more,  and  continue  to  add  nntil  the 
rosin  disappears,  boiling  until,  it  makes  a  brown  jelly  soap. 
This  soap  has  been  extensively  made  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  past  year,  (1862,)  and  is  stated  to  be  "equal  to  the  best 
soap  made  with  grease."  I  am  induced  to  insert  here  the  fol- 
lowing, also,  which  has  been  siiccessfully  repeated  in  the  coun- 
try parishes  of  South  Carolina  since  the  blockade :  Tallow 
candles  equal  to  sperm. — To  two  pounds  of  tallow  add  one  tea 
cupful  of  good  strong  lye  from  wood  ashes.  Let  it  simmer  over 
&  slow  fire,  when  a  greasy  scum  collects  on  the  top,  which 
should  be  skimmed  off  and  used  in  making  soap,  with  which  it 
is  closely  related.  A  pure  tallow  candle  with  a  small  wick  may 
then  be  moulded,  which  is  said  to  equal  sperm  candles.  A  little 
of  the  juice  of  the  prickly  pear  or  beeswax  will  render  the  tal- 
low harder,  and  the  wieke  steeped  in  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine 
will  make  them  burn  brighter. 

The  following  preparation  of  coal  tar  I  append  on  account  of 
its  utility  in  camps  and  hospitals.  Pyroligueous  acid  is  itself  a 
well  known  disinfectant : 

Anti-septic  Powder. — To  correct  the  offensive  odors  of  wounds, 
mix  one  hundred  parts  of  calcined  plaster  of  Paris  and  two 
parts  of  coal  tar.  Bub  well  together.  Sprinkle  this  upon  the 
wound  once  or  twice  daily.  This  has  been  fully  tested  for 
years  in  the  Bellevne  hospital. 

Decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine  tree  sweetened,  to  be 
freely  drunk  warm  when  going  to  bed  at  night  or  cold  daring 
the  day,  ia  very  much  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  colds  and 
coughs.  The  holly  i-oot  (Ilex  opaca}  chewed,  and  a  tea  made  of 
the  blade  of  the  Indian  com,  are  also  given  for  colds ;  the  latter 
also  in  intermittent  fevers,  it  is  said,  with  mneh  success. 

Duration  of  wood  impregnated  loith  sulphate  of  copper. — A  paper 
upon  this  subject,  translated  from  the  bnlletin  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  the  Seine,  is  published  in  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  p.  306,  October,  1861.  It  is  impregnated  with  sulphate 
of  copper  by  M.  Boueheric's  process,  which  consists  in  causing 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  to  penetrate  to  the  interior 
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of  ft^ahly  cut  woods,  which  preserves  them  indoflnitely  from 
decay.  All  woods  do  not  permit  penetration  equally.  "  The 
heeeh,  elm  and  fir  readily  admit  all  kinds  of  salts  into  their 
tissue.  The  oak  impregnates  completely  its  sap  wood,  while 
the  heart  of  the  tree  absorbs  absolutely  nothing,"  so  that  that 
part  of  the  tree  which  was  thrown  away  may  with  this  process 
be  made  useful.  Sulphate  of  copper  w^ae  found  to  be  superior 
to  corrosive  sublimate.  "  The  process  of  the  injection  of  wood 
with  the  salts  of  copper  ie  as  simple  as  easy.  For  those  woods 
intended  for  rods,  it  consists  in  plunging  the  base  of  a  branch 
furnished  with  leaves  into  a  tub  containing  the  solution.  The 
lic[uid  ascends  into  the  branches  by  the  action  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  wood  is  impregnated  with  the  preservative  salt.  As  lor 
logs,  the  operation  consists  in  cutting  down  the  tree  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  ;  fixing  at  its  base  a  plank  which  is  fixed  by  means 
of  a  screw  placed  in  the  centre,  and  which  can  be  tightened  at 
will  when  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.  This  plank  has  on 
the  side  to  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree  a  rather  thick 
shield  of  leather,  cloth,  pasteboard,  or  some  other  substance, 
intended  to  establish  a  space  between  it  and  the  wood,  sufficient 
for  the  preserving  fluid  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  freshly  cut 
surface  of  the  tree,  The  liquid  is  brought  there  from  a  tub  or 
other  reservoir  by  the  help  of  a  slanting  pole  made  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  tree,  and  in  which  is  pnt  a  tube  adapted  at  its  other 
extremity  to  a  spigot  in  the  upper  reservoir,  w^hich  contains  the 
solution.  A  pressure  of  Ave  metres  suffices,  so  that  the  instant 
the  sap  of  the  tree  is  drawn  away  it  escapes  and  is  replaced  by 
the  liquid  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper.  As  soon  as  the 
operation  terminates,  and  it  lasts  for  some  hours  for  the  moft 
difficult  logs,  the  wood  can  he  sold  and  put  to  any  use."  M. 
Decaisne  enumerates  the  immense  advantage  which  this  process 
would  procure  to  horticulture.  Boxes,  frames,  greenhouses, 
supports,  etc.,  submitted  to  the  deleterious  action  of  all  the 
exterior  agents  which  destroy  them  so  rapidly,  all  <ian  acquire 
an  almost  indefinite  duration,  and  thus  furnish  a  very  great 
economy  of  time  and  money.  M.  Deeaisne  opposes  the  process 
by  simple  immersion.  M.  Andry  asserts  that  even  cloths,  cur- 
tains, otc,  exposed  to  the  weather,  "last  eight  years  after  being 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  one  kilogramme  of  the  salt  to  eight 
litres  of  water."     Sac  "  Kyan,"  Eural  Cyc,  for  mode  of  preser- 
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vation  of  timber;  also  BoiiMsiiigiiull's  Kiiral  Econ.  and  Agriciiil. 
Chemistry. 

A  very  good  composition  for  preserving  wood  which  is  to  bo 
placed  in  the  ground,  and  subjected  to  rapid  decay,  is  made 
with  coal  tar,  i^uick  lime  and  ground  charcoal.  The  tar  is  first 
heated  in  an  iron  vessel;  then  about  a  pound  each  of  quick 
lime  and  charcoal  to  every  five  gallons,  stirred  among  it  until 
the  whole  has  become  thoroughly  mixed.  It  is  applied  hot 
with  a  brush,  or  the  wood  may  be  dipped  into  it.  This  prepa- 
ration resists  the  attacks  of  insects. 

To  economize  manures,  etc.,  daring  non-importation  of 
gaano  :  "  Weeds,  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  the  succulent  plants 
which  grow  so  abundantly  in  ditches  and  waste  lands,  under 
hedges  and  by  the  roadside,  if  cut  or  pulled  when  in  flower, 
and  slightly  fermented,  furnish  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
times  more  manure  Ihau  straw  does.  These  plants,  carefully 
collected,  furnish  to  the  agriculturist  an  immense  resource  for 
enriching  his  lands.  Besides  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
manure  furnished  by  these  plants,  the  agriculturist  will  find  his 
acconnt  in  preventing  the  dieeemination  of  their  seeds,  which, 
by  propagating  in  the  fields,  deprive  the  crops  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  soil.  The  turf  that  borders  fields  and  highways 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose  by  cutting  it  up  with 
all  the  roots  and  the  earth  adhering  to  them,  rotting  the  whole 
in  a  heap  and  carrying  the  mass  upon  the  field ;  or,  what  is  still 
better,  by  burning  it  and  dressing  the  land  with  the  product  of 
the  combustion."  The  alkaline  salts  are  most  abundant,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  green,  herbaceous  plants,  M.  DeSaussure 
has  observed  that  the  ashes  of  young  plants  that  grew  upon  a 
poor  soil  contained  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  weight  of 
alkaline  salts,  and  that  those  of  leaves  of  trees  which  grew 
from  their  beds  contained  at  least  one-half.  The  ashes  of  the 
seeds  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  alkaline  salts  than  those 
of  the  plants  that  produced  them.  M,  Pertuia  found  that  the 
trunks  of  trees  afford  less  ashes  than  the  branches,  Chaptal's 
Chemistry,  p.  97.  The  scrub  oak  (  V.  catesbcBi)  is  said  to  yield 
ashes  v^ry  rich  in  potash.  A  curious  snggestion  has  been 
recently  made  to  the  writer,  namely,  to  compress  pine  leaves 
by  machinery  where  it  exists  so  abundantly,  and  employ  it  as  a 
combustible  substance  like  peat. 
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The  seeds  of  tho  long  leaf  pine  are  edible  'and  nutritions,  and 
are  largely  consumed  by  hogs — the  roots  likewise. 

PITCH  PINE,  {Finns  rigida,  L.)    Vicinity  of  Charleston. 

TJ.  S,  Diep,  207.  From  the  P.  palvstris  and  from  this  species 
tar  is  extracted,  which  contains  two  principles  valuable  in  medi- 
cine, viz  :  picromar  and  creosote.  It  is  used  in  chronic  congh  and 
bronchial  inflammation.  Tar  water  had  great  reputation  at 
one  time,  and  ia  really  not  devoid  of  aomo  value.  The  vapor 
also  is  employed  in  bronchial  diseases,  and  the  ointment  in  tinea 
capitis  and  paoriaaia.  The  resin  from  these  species  is  frequently 
made  into  pills,  and  taken  for  colds  by  those  residing  in  the 
country — among  whom,  aleo,  it  is  frequently  employed  with 
SQCCOSS  in  chronic  blennorrhagia.  A  medical  friend  informs 
me  that  in  one  individual  who  took  the  pino  gum  in  large 
quantities  ,  it  produced  an  irritation  of  the  urethral  mucous 
membrane,  similar  to  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  spirit 
when  improperly  given. 

BLACK  SPRUCE;  FIR,  (Finus  nigra,  Alton.)  Confined  to 
the  high  ridgos  of  the  Alieghaay  MountainH.     Fi.  May. 

XJ.  S.  Disp.  710;  Ell.  Bot.  ii,  641.  From  this  species  the 
essential  oil  of  spruce  is  obtained ;  prepared  by  boiling  the 
young  branches  and  evaporating  the  decoction ;  it  has  a  bitter- 
ish, EWtringeni,  acidulous  taste.  The  tall,  slender  bodies  of  this 
tree  are  used  for  the  spars  of  vesseia. 

WHITE  OE  WEYMOUTH  PINE ;  ■  NOETHEEN  PINE, 
(Pinus  strobus,  L.)  Found  in  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Carolinas,  in  the  dark,  sphagnons  swamps  along  rivulets, 
Fl.  May. 

The  wood  is  soft,  fine  grained  and  light,  and  free  from  tur- 
pentine. It  is  uacd  for  the  inner  work  of  houses,  for  boxes, 
cabinets,  etc.  "Preferred  for  the  masts  of  vessels  to  all  other 
wood," 

The  wood  has  little  strength,  gives  a  feeble  hold  to  nails,  and 
is  liable  to  swell  from  humidity  in  the  ^atmosphere ;  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  soft,  light,  easily  wrought.  In  ornamental 
work  and  carving  of  every  description  the  white  pine  is  used ; 
in  fact,  wherever  a  light  wood  is  required.  Masts  are  aleo  made 
of  it,  and  are  exported  to  Liverpool,  though  not  fuUy  equa!  to 
those  from  Eiga.  The  bowsprits  and  spars  are  made  of  white 
pine.     Rural  Cyc.    In  Eaton's  Botany,  a  work  published  at  the 
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North,  it  is  stated  that  "perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  boards  used 
in  America  are  of  this  species."  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as 
a  large  quantity  of  timber  is  obtained  from  oar   long-leaved 

WALTER'S  PINE;  SPRUCE  PINE,  {Finns  glabra.)  St. 
John's,  8.  C;  Bull's  place,  Ashley  Rivet- ;  (H.  W.  R.)  Not 
unfreijuent  in  Furgusson's  swamp,  near  Santee  Canal. 

It  is  comparatively  light  and  soft,  and  might  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  north(!rn  pine,  so  much  in  demand  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  inner  work  of  houses,  cabinets,  presses,  cases,  etc., 
and  particularly  as  a  light  material  for  boxes  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  morebandise.  The  loblolly  pine  (P.  twda)  is  also 
useful  for  making  tables,  presses,  etc.,  containing  little  terpen- 
tine. A  decoction  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  spruce  pine  acts  on 
the  skin,  and  is  used  in  rheumatism,  coughs,  colds,  etc.  It  is 
also  employed  aa  a  foment a,tioTi  in  swellings  and  sprains. 
Pinus  inops,  which  I  collected  at  Reidville,  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
resembles  somewhat  onr  lower  country  spruce,  and  is  sometimes 
80  called.    It  never  attains  the  same  height. 

Pinus  tceda,  L.  Abundant  along  the  seacoast;  collected  in 
St.  John's;  grows  in  Georgia;  Newborn.     Fl.  April. 

Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  161;  U.  S.  Disp.  709.  This  also  yields  tur- 
pentine. Frankincense  is  said  to  be  got  from  this  species.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  short-leaved  pine  will  dye  cotton  goods 
abtown  color  without  the  aid  of  copperas.  After  boiling  in  the 
solution  dip  in  strong  lye.  See,  also,  "  Sumach  "  and  "  Hickory." 

AMERICAN  SILVER  FIE,  OE  BALM  OP  GILEAD 
TREE,  (Abies  balsamea,  Abies  balsamifera,  Mich.  Piniis  baUamea, 
Willd.)  Grows  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Va.  and 
the  Carolinas.    Fi.  April. 

Griffith  Med.  Eot.  605;  U.  8.  Disp.  710.  From  this  elegant 
species  the  Canada  balsam  is  obtained  ;  receiving  this  name, 
though  containing  no  benzoic  acid,  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Med.  V.     It  is  used  as  an  external  application  to  wounds. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE,  (Abies  Canadensis,  Pinus,  Linn.)  Con- 
fined to  the  highest  mountains. 

BU.  Bot.  ii,  641.  The  bark  is  valuable  for  tanning,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  the  oak.  It  affords  the  "  hemlock,  gum,  or 
pitch." 
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BLACK  SPKUCE,  (Abies  nigra,  Poir.)  HIgb  mountains  of 
North  Cai'olina  and  northward. 

The  tops  of  its  branches  yield  the  boat  kinds  of  essence  of 
spruce  for  the  raanufaetnre  of  spruce  beer.  Its  young  stems 
and  the  upper  parts  of  its  old  stems  are  light,  strong  and  elas- 
tic, and  are  much  used  in  America  for  the  sparw  and  topmasts 
of  ships.  Its  large  roots  and  the  lower  parts  of  its  old  stems 
are  sometimes  employed  &s  subsbitntes  for  oak  in  making  tbe 
knees  and  other  bent  parts  of  ships.  Its  timbers  are  exported  to 
the  "West  India  Islands  and  to  Britain  for  making  packing 
boxes,  herring  barrels  and  other  similar  articles.  Its  resin  is 
comparatively  scarce  and  poor,  and  does  not  suffice  for  yielding 
turpentine  or  fine  pitch,     Wilson's  R.  Cyc. 

WHITE  SPEUCE,  {AMes  alba,  Mx.)  High  monutaius  of 
Korth  Carolina  and  northward. 

The  root  fibres  are  macerated,  stripped,  and  made  into  cord- 
age by  the  North  American  Indiaus.     Wilson's  E.  Cyc. 

FLOEIDA  YEW,  (Taxus  Floridana,  Eutt.)  Apalachieola 
Eiver,  Middle  Fla.     Ghap. 

This  tree  should  be  examined  for  a  resinous  substance  in  the 
leaves,  which  may  be  poisonous,  and  to  see  if  they  wiil  dimin- 
ish the  circulation,  a  property  ascribed  to  tbe  T.  baccata.  Wood 
durable. 

AMBEICAN  AEBOR  YVSM,  {Thuja  occidentalis,  L.)  Con- 
fined  to  the  mounlain  districts,  along  streams.     Fl.  May. 

XJ.  S.  Disp.  1301;  Grifath  Med.  Bot.  609.  The  leaves  and 
twigs  have  a  balsamic  odor;  the  decoction  was  used  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and,  according  to  Sehrepf,  in  cough,  scurvy  and 
rheumatism ;  Boerhaavo  employed  the  distilled  water  in  dropsy. 
The  leaves  are  said  to  form  an  excellent  irritating  ointment, 
which  has  proved  useful  in  rheumatism,  and  the  oil  has  been 
given  with  success  as  a  vermifuge.  Dr.  J.  E.  Leaming,  of  N.  Y., 
(U.  S.  Disp,,  12th  Ed.,  from  N.  Y.  Journ.  Med,  N.  S.  xiv,  406, 
and  Nov.,  1856,  p.  395,)  has  employed  a  tincture  of  the  leaves 
internally  with  supposed  advantage  in  affections  believed  to  be 
cancerous;  and  the  same  remedy  has  been  used  locally  with 
prompt  effect  in  venereal  excresoenees.  Dr.  Benedict  has  found 
a  saturated  tincture  useful  as  an  emmenagogue,  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  The  wood  is  said 
by  Michaux   to   be   fcfie  most  durable   which   our  ibrests  pro- 
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duce;  fences  for  enclosures,  rail  posts,  etc.,  are  made  of  it.  Said 
to  be  indigenous  and  to  grow  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson ;  "  rocky  banks  on  mountains  of  Carolina."  Chapman. 
Prof.  L.  it.  Gibbes  expresses  to  me  hie  doubts  of  its  being  found 
ill  the  mountains  of  Carolina. 

"  It  maitea  the  finest  ornamental  hedge  known  to  the  climate. 
I(  requires  pruning  every  year,  attains  any  required  height,  and 
is  very  compact  and  beautiful."  A  writer,  B.  F.  Maurice,  of 
King's  j::iounty,  N.  Y.,  (_in  Patent  Office  Eeports,  1855,  p.  316, 
see  papers  on  "  live  fences,")  states  that  lie  has  badges  from 
two  to  fourteen  years  growth,  from  one  to  ten  feet  high,  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  this  country  or  in  England, 
It  is  easily  and  readily  cultivated  by  layers.  If  the  hedge  is 
for  ornament,  considerable  care  is  required  in  trimming.  A 
hedge  should  be  pruned  every  year.  "See,  also,  "  Wild  orange," 
(^Gerasus  Garoliniana,')  in  this  volume.  The  arbor  vitra,  when  it 
can  be  grown  large  enoagh,  as  in  Canada,  furnishes  one  of  the 
hardest  and  moat  durable  of  woods,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes 
of  the  turner  and  maobinist,  for  the  construction  of  posts, 
fences,  etc.  "  Fences  made  of  it  last  three  or  four  times  longer 
than  those  constructed  of  any  other  wood.  Wilson.  The  leaves 
are  employed  like  the  savin  {Juniperus)  in  making  a  stimulating 
ointment.  If  the  grain  is  close  and  compact  it  may  be  found 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  wood  engraver.  See  "  Amelanchier" 
for  wood  for  engraving.  In  Canada,  the  thin,  narrow  pieces  of 
wood  which  form  both  the  ribs  and  the  bottom  of  the  bark 
boats  are  taken  fi'om  this  wood,  because  it  is  pliant  enough  for 
the  purpose  when  fresh,  and  also  because  it  is  very  light.  The 
wood  is  uouKidered  one  of  the  best  for  the  use  of  lime-kilns. 
Its  branches  are  used  in  Canada  for  brooms,  whiuh  leave  their 
peculiar  scent  in  all  the  houses  where  they  are  uaed.  Fai'mer'a 
Encyc. 

BALD  CYPRESS,  (Taxodium  dietichum,  liich.  Gupressus 
disticka,  L.  and  Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  in  swamps  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  229,  652 ;  see  the 
Cuitivateur,  ii,  668,  for  an  article  upon  the  cypress.  Eecherchee 
aur  I'histoire  du  Cypres,  Ann.  de  Hortic.  zv,  37  ;  Strauss,  Mem. 
Bur  le  Cyprus,  Montpellier,  1841 ;  Mirbel,  Abridg.  des  Voyages, 
xiii,  396 ;  S.  T.  Cubieres  Mem,  on  the  Cypress  of  Louisiana,  (in 
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iPrench,)  Paris,  1809.  This  remarkable  tree,  lifting  ite  giant 
form  above  the  others,  gives  a  striking  feature  to  our  swamps. 
They  seem  like  watoh-towera  for  tbe  feathered  raee. 

For  a  description  see  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylva,  Shec.  Flora 
Carol.  484.  The  seeds  are  said  to  possess  an  odoriferons  prin- 
ciple; a  rieh  balsam  of  a  deep  red,  inclining  to  black,  is  obtained 
by  boxing  the  tree,  and  from  the  nuts  and  frnit  by  distillation. 
It  is  applied  to  outs  and  wounds,  and  is  possessed  of  valuable 
balsamic  properties,  the  cones  are  also  balsamic,  and  the  resin 
from  them  i^i  diuretic  and  carminative.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  that  we  possess.  The 
wood  is  soft,  and  rather  fine  grained,  resisting  the  action  of 
weather  and  the  i-hanges  of  temperature  remarkably  well ; 
hence  used  for  making  the  interior  work  of  bouses,  poets, 
shingles,  staves,  etc.  Barton  mentions  that  boats  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  diameter  and  eighty  feet  straight  shaft  are  made  out 
of  a  single  trunk.  See,  also,  Ell.  Bot.  for  a  description;  and 
also  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  April  number  of  the  Am.  Journal 
of  Science  for  1848,  by  Drs.  Dickeson  and  Brown,  a  committee 
from  Louisiana,  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Geologists  and 
Naturalists.  Cypress  leaves  boiled  during  several  hours  afford 
a  fine,  durable,  cinnamon  color.  The  tree  should  be  felled  in 
winter.  Woodsmen  in  cutting  cypress  in  our  river  swamps  re- 
cognize two  varieties,  the  black  which  does  not  float  in  water 
and  the  white  which  is  easily  transported  on  account  of  its 
greater  lightneBs     The  grain  also  differs. 

"WHITE  CEDAR,  {Oupressus  thyoides,  L.)  Said  to  grow 
around  the  savannas  in  Horry  and  Williamsburg  Districts ; 
Newborn. 

Bil.  Bot.  ii,  644;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  610.  The  infusion  is  re- 
puted to  be  stoma  b  c,  and  in  the  warm  state  diaphoretic.  The 
wood  8  sot  fine  grained,  light  and  durable,  and  ia  adapted  for 
purposes  m  I  to  the  above.  The  young  trees  are  easily 
handled  and  ranspo  ted,  and  are  particularly  suited  for  tele- 
graph poles  &b  ngles  from  this,  sometimes  called  juniper 
shingles  la  t  for  fo  ty  years. 

CEDAR,  (Juniperus  Yirginiana,  Linn.)  Grows  in  upper  and 
lower  districts;  Newbem.    Fh  March. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  49 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii,  184 ;  Er.  Bloms. 
195 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  413 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mod.  iii,  698 ; 
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Mich.  N.  Am.  Sylva,  iii,  221 ;  Am.  Jonraal  Pharm.  xiv,  235 ; 
Thacher's  Disp.  247;  Liad.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  316;  Griffith  Med. 
Bot.  607  ;  Supplem.  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  406  ;  Bull,  do 
I'Acad.  Eoy.  de  Med.  vi,  478;  S.  Cubieres'  Mem,  on  the  Bed 
Cedar  of  Virginia,  in  French,  Paris,  1805 ;  Nicolet'a  Basai  on  the 
PhyaioL  and  Chemistry  of  genua  Juniperua;  see  Journal  do 
Pharm.  xxvii,  309,  and  Bonastie's  note  on  a  volatile  oil  from 
the  Virginia  eedar,  in  Journal  de  Pharra.  sxi,  177,  1834, 

The  bark  is  employed  in  Abyssinia,  under  the  name  of  Bisenna. 
The  expressed  oil  is  very  useful  as  an  application  to  rheumatic 
pains  and  swellings  of  the  joints.  Ooe  bushel  of  the  dried 
shavings,  heated  in  an  inverted  iron  vessel,  will  yield  a  half  pint 
of  oil.  A  decoction  of  the  berries  promotes  diaphoresis,  and  is 
also  beneflcial  in  rheumatic  paina,  stiff  joints,  etc.  The  leaves 
act  very  much  as  savin,  being  stimulant  and  emmenagogue,  and 
are  employed  in  catameoial  obstruotione. 

The  cedar  berry  is  used  in  a  popular  remedy  for  dropsy,  which 
is  claimed  by  some  to  be  highly  efficacious.  We  can  readily  un- 
derstand the  reason  that  it  may  prove  useful  when  we  remember 
its  close  alliance  with  the  juniper  berry.  It  is  as  follows :  take 
one  handful  of  the  aeed  of  the  cedar,  the  same  of  mallein,  the 
same  of  the  root  of  dogwood ;  put  into  two  quarts  and  a  pint  of 
water,  boil  down  to  one  quart,  and  add  one  gill  of  whiskey. 
Doae,  a  wineglassful  night  and  morning,  A  cerate  is  made  for 
keeping  up  the  irritation  and  discharge  from  blisters ;  this  ia 
quite  serviceable,  and  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  fresh  leaves  in 
twice  their  weight  of  lard,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  wax. 
The  fungoid  excrescences  on  this  tree  are  thought  to  be  anthel- 
mintic. 

The  wood  of  the  tree  is  well  known.  It  is  sometimes  dug  up 
in  the  mad  of  our  swamps  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  aromatic,  light,  soft,  bearing  exposure  to  water  and 
weather,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cabinet  work,  in  the  con- 
struction of  posts,  staves,  buckets,  the  inner  work  of  houses, 
and  particularly  in  the  building  of  boats.  Cedar  boxes  are  not 
infested  hy  Inaecta,  moths,  etc.,  and  are  used  for  storing  away 
woollens.  The  leaves  also  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects  when 
spread  over  cloth.     The  roota  make  a  beautiful  purple  dye. 
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Class  III.     ENDOGKNS,    OR    MONOCOTYLEDONS. 
MABANTACBiE.     {The  Arrowroot  Tribe.) 

BERMUDA  ABROWEOOT,  (Maranta  Arundinacea.)  Culti- 
vated at  the  South  for  domestic  use. 

U.  S.  Diep.  449  ;  Boylo,  Mat.  Med.  685  ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  48. 
See  authors.  The  root  is  grated,  washed,  and  then  dried  in  the 
Bun  on  flat  dishes.  I  have  seen  arrowroot  flower  beautifully 
prepared  by  ladies,  who  employ  it  for  dietetic  purposes,  and 
also  for  starehiog  muslias. 

In  a  report  to  the  Patent  Office  by  Robert  Gamble,  of 
Florida,  published  in  volume  of  1851,  p.  326,  he  says : 

"The  Bermuda  arrowroot  flourishes  throughout  South  Flo- 
rida, producing  even  in  the  pine  lands,  fi-om  200  to  300  bushels 
to  the  acre,  the  quantity  boing  largely  increased  when  planted 
on  rich  lands.  The  yield  of  merchantable  arrowroot  flour  ob- 
tained by  very  imperfect  mills  is  from  sis  to  eight  pounds  to 
the  bushel — worth  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound.  Along  our 
Atlantic  coast  south  of  27°  the  Oampti,  or  Indian  arrowroot, 
grows  spontaneously,  giving  results  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Bermuda,  with  the  advantage  that  it  requires  no  cultivation. 
The  sole  labor  consists  in  bringing  it  from  the  forest  lands  and 
conveying  it  to  the  mill,  the  simple  stirring  occasioned  by  the 
digging  being  sufficient  to  secure  a  better  crop  than  the  one  just 
removed.  The  Sisal  hemp  grows  readily  and  luxuriantly,  even 
upon  our  pine  lands,  and  will  eventually  become  a  valuable 
staple;  but  in  the  multitude  of  others  it  is  at  present  over- 
looked. So,  also,  the  Paima  Christi,  which  becomes  a  tree,  and 
is  perennial."  See  "Jerusalem  Artichoke"  {Oynara)  and  "Po- 
tato," {Convolvulus),  for  substances  yielding  starch.  P.  0.  Re- 
ports on  Agriculture,  p.  324,  1858,  contain  a  condensation  of  a 
report  before  the  Am,  Pharm.  Assoc,  by  R.  M,  Batty,  of  Rome 
Ga.,  on  the  "  Production  and  Manufacture  of  Arrowroot  in  the 
South,"  with  an  account  of  the  apparatus  used  in  rasping.  It  is 
made  a  staple  crop  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  near  St.  Mary's, 
and  2,900  pounds  of  Georgia  arrowroot  was  sold  in  Savannah 
in  one  year.  It  can  be  raised  by  any  farmer  or  planter, 
"Coating  no  actual  money  expended,  the  consumption  of  it  as 
a  dietetic  article  is  unrestrained,  and  it  supplies  the  place  in 
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great  measure  of  corn  staroh,  farina,  Irish  moss,  gelatine,  and 
even  rice  and  flour,  in  the  preparation  of  delicacies  for  the 
table  aw  well  as  the  invalid's  chamber."  The  yield  of  roots  of 
all  sizes  to  the  acre  is  about  150  buahels.  Col.  HalloTPs,  Kt. 
Mary's,  G-a.,  has  gone  largely  iuto  the  field  culture,  and  has 
erected  extensive  buildings  and  machinery.  Another  species  of 
plant  grows  wild  also  in  South  Florida,  from  wbich  Florida 
arrowroot  is  made.  It  is  called  Coonti,  and  is  described  in  the 
Uew  Am.  Ene.  as  a  species  of  sago  palm,  (Zamia  integrifoUa.) 
See  Florida  arrowroot,  Zamia,  in  this  volume.  A  fecula  was 
formerly  prepared  and  used  by  tho  Florida  Indians  from  the 
Ohamcerops  serrulata,  or  saw  palmetto. 

The  cultivation  of  the  arrowroot  is  precisely  that  of  tho  sweet 
potato.  A  rich,  fresh,  sandy  soil,  a  large,  full  bed,  tho  seed 
(roots)  placed  six  inches  deep  and  a  foot  apart,  careful  hoeing 
and  keeping  the  bed  up,  constitute  the  culture.  The  seed  roots 
should  be  planted  aa  soon  as  tho  spring  is  confirmed — with  ns 
about  the  middle  of  March.  The  smaller  tubers  or  roots  are  to 
be  selected  for  seed,  and  are  best  preserved  by  placing  ten  to 
fifteen  bushels  in  a  conical  heap,  stacking  closely  around  them 
a  layer  of  corn-stalks,  and  placing  over  the  whole  a  coating  of 
two  or  three  inches  of  earth.  The  object  is  to  keep  up  a  uni- 
form temperature,  and  to  avoid  dampness  and  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  '  The  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  until  the  leaves 
arid  sterna  are  slightly  affected  by  the  frost ;  the  roots  are  then 
to  be  dug  as  potatoes,  the  larger  selected  for  manufacture  and 
the  smaller  for  seed.  Those  intended  for  manufacture  are  to  be 
stacked  in  heaps  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  in  the  same 
way  as  directed  fur  the  seed  roots.  They  must  be  carefully 
protected  from  the  cold,  as  the  fecula  is  changed  by  froeaing. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  manufacturing  for  family  use  : 
The  roots  are  washed,  the  scales  on  the  outside  removed  by 
hand  with  a  knife,  and  then  again  washed  and  placed  in  a  tub 
of  pure  water.  The  next  operation  is  to  rasp  down  the  roots 
by  pressing  them  endwise  against  the  circumference  of  the 
rasping  machine.  (P.  0.  Reports,  1858,  see  plate  vi.)  This 
machine  consists  of  two  wooden  discs,  framed  as  large  pulleys, 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  placed  six  inches  apart 
and  covered  with  strong  tinned  iron,  punched  from  within  like 
a  coarse  nutmeg  grater.     It  revolves  around  a  central  axis  of 
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wood  with  as  groat  a  veloeity  as  can  be  given  without  throwing 
off  the  water  from  its  circumference.  A  large  trough  is  placed 
under  the  wheel,  which  is  kept  nearly  full  of  water,  the  wheel 
dipping  into  the  trough  about  sis  inches.  As  the  wheel  re- 
volves the  grate<l  pulp  is  washed  off  into  the  trough,  and  when 
it  becomes  too  thick  the  mass  is  passed  into  a  large  tub  and  the 
trough  refilled  with  fresh  water.  The  pulp  collected  in  the  tub 
is  then  pressed  by  hand  antil  the  feeula  is  separated  from  the 
fibre,  and  after  removing  the  latter  the  feculais  allowed  to 
settle  to  the  bottom.  The  next  and  most  important  operation 
is  to  pour  off  the  water  from  the  sediment,  and  when  the  latter 
has  beeotao  pi-etty  firm,  to  bi-eak  it  carefully  into  cakes  and 
with  a  large  knife  blade  to  remove  from  the  bottom  all  sand 
and  other  impurities.  The  cleansed  portion  is  then  to  be  re- 
suspended  in  a  tub  of  pure  water,  allowed  again  to  settle,  again 
dried  and  cleansed.  This  operation  must  be  repeated  until  the 
fecala  settles  in  a  perfectly  white  and  clean  cake.  On  the  care- 
ful performance  of  this  part  of  the  manufacture  depends  the 
excellence  of  the  article.  The  cakes  are  next  to  be  broken  up 
and  placed  upon  cotton  cloth  stretchers  until  thoroughly  dry 
and  pulverulent,  when  the  powder  should  be  firmly  packed  in 
boxes  or  barrels.  Air-diying  in  the  shade  is  prefei'able  to  sun- 
drying,  and  dust  must  be  sedulously  avoided.  Whatever  the 
scale  of  manufacture  and  the  machinery  used,  the  essential 
points  are :  1st,  maturity  of  the  roots ;  2d,  cleansing  the  roots 
before  rasping;  3d,  rasping  so  as  completely  to  separate  the 
fecula  from  the  fibre;  4th,  separating  the  fecuta  from  sand  and 
all  other  impurities  by  frequent  agitation  and  subsidence  ;  6th, 
thorough  and  careful  drying  to  avoid  mustiness  or  mildew  ;  Gth, 
packing  so  aw  effectually  to  exclude  the  air. 

The  principle  of  separating  fecula  being  the  same,  any  labor- 
saving  machinery  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch 
may  be  applied  to  arrowroot.  On  a  largo  scale  there  would  be 
great  economy  in  driving  several  rasping  machines  by  an 
engine,  agitating  the  feculent  mass  from  the  rasper  in  large  vats, 
filtering  through  cloths,  drying  by  hot  air  in  large  buildings 
furnished  with  cloth  stretchers,  etc.  Tinned  iron  is  used  for 
the  rasping  part  of  the  mill,  and  wooden  vessels  for  washing 
and  precipitation.  The  reader  will  consult  the  article  cited  for 
the  best  mode  of  cultivation. 
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The  writer  quotes  from  Mr,  Hamilton  Cooper  or  Col.  Hal- 
lowes,  I  believe,  as  follows:  "There  is  no  secret  in  making 
arrowroot.  The  great  requisition,  after  the  roots  have  been 
well  washed  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp,  is  an  abundance  of 
water  together  with  great  cleanliueas,  and  until  the  hands  are 
well  trained,  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  master.  The  latter 
is  more  or  less  necessary  at  all  times.  The  pulp  is  passed  at 
one  operation  through  three  sets  of  sieves  of  different  degrees 
of  flnoness,  put  into  motion  by  machinery,  and  using  an  abun- 
dance of  water.  As  it  is  strained  the  fluid  runs  into  vats, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  water  drawn  otf  and  fresh 
water  added,  stirring  up  the  sediment  thoroughly.  This  pro- 
cess is  repeated  a  second  time,  and  it  is  then  strained  through 
sieves  of  the  finest  bolting  cloth,  again  washed  with  successive 
portions  of  water,  allowed  to  settle  in  tuba,  water  decanted, 
and  the  tabs  removed  to  the  drying-houae,  where  the  feeula, 
when  settled  into  a  solid  mass,  is  broken  up  and  placed  on 
frames  of  convenient  size,  covered  with  cotton  shirting,  which 
are  carried  into  the  drying-room,  heated  artiflcially,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  taken  out, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  put  into  bins  ready  for  packing.  I  use 
boxes  containing  about  one  hundred  pounds  each.  In  the 
course  of  the  process  of  the  manufacture  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  three  thonsand  gallons  of  water  are  used  daily,  all  of 
which  is  furnished  by  a  well  of  the  purest  water,  not  exceeding 
twelve  feet  in  depth,  The  use  of  tank  water,  it  is  thought, 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  pearly  appearance  of  Bermuda  arrow- 
root, or  the  greater  maturity  of  the  plant.'  lire  says  it  re- 
quires eleven  months  to  mature  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent," 
AVhat  is  called  Portland  sago  is  made  from  the  Arum  maeulatum; 
we  have  two  species  in  the  Southern  States.  See  "Arum,"  in 
this  volume. 

I  have  soon  the  plant  cultivated  and  the  arrowroot  prepared 
on  the  plantations  in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  S.  C.  The  groat  value 
of  arrowroot  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  sick  and  convales- 
cent, and  its  consequent  great  utility  to  armies  in  the  field, 
make  it  particularly  desirable  that  its  culture  ahould  be  ex- 
tended. I  therefore  introduce  the  following  directions  by  the 
late  Governor  Seabrook  of  South  Carolina.  The  method  of  cul- 
ture is  simple,  and  is  aa  follows :  upon  a  piece  of  ground  moder- 
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ately  high,  and  of  a  loose  soil,  make  small  beds  three  feet 
asunder,  and  at  the  distance  of  every  two  feet  drop  one  seed, 
which  should  he  covered  about  two  inches  deep.  The  middle 
of  March  is  the  proper  season  for  planting,  and  no  care  or  atten- 
tion 18  subsequently  required  but  to  keep  the  plants  free  from 
grass  and  weeds.  After  the  first  frost  they  should  be  dug,  and 
when  you  have  selected  the  seed  it  is  necessary  for  their  preser- 
vation that  they  should  bo  buried  at  least  one  foot  in  some  dry 
and  warm  spot.  The  preparation  of  the  root  for  food  is  tedious, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  toughness  of  the  outer  coat  it  would 
be  advisable  to  perform  the  operation  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  digging.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  grate  the  roots  in  a 
clean  vessel  of  water,  then  pass  the  contents  thereof  through  a 
sieve;  this  must  be  repeated,  taking  care  to  change  the  water  at 
every  successive  operation  so  long  as  any  coarse  particles  re- 
main in  the  sieve.  The  water  ie  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  if  it 
exhibits  a  clear  and  natural  appearance  the  sediment  is  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  dried,  which  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  the  sun, 
and  in  a  confined  eilaation,  where  no  duat  can  reach  it.  To  a 
tableepoonfal  thus  prepared  pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  it  at  the  same  time  briskly,  to  which  add  a  little  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  and  you  will  then  have  a  jelly  as  pleasant  as  it  is 
healthful.     Boiled  with  milk  it  is  exeellent. 

"When  Starch  is  obtained  from  any  other  plant  than  one  of 
the  grains,  as  from  potatoes,  corn,  flag,  bryony,  horse-chestnut, 
wild  orchis,  dogbane,  burdock,  iris,  henbane,  patience,  ranun- 
culus, etc.,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  feoula.  Chaptal  describes 
two  processes  fot-  extracting  starch,  by  washing  with  cold  water 
and  by  fermentation,  the  latter  being  more  efficient. 

When  starch  is  to  be  extracted  by  cold  water,  the  substance 
raust  either  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  flour  or  be  broken  so  that 
the  pulp  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  water.  In  the  firstplace  the 
flour  of  wheat  is  kneaded  with  water  till  it  takes  the  consis- 
tency of  a  stiff  paste;  this  is  placed  on  a  cloth  stretched  tightly 
over  a  tub  and  cold  water  thrown  upon  it;  the  kneading  with 
the  hand  is  continued  till  the  water  runs  off  clear;  the  fecula  is 
carried  off  by  the  water  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tubs ;  the  water  retains  in  solution  the  sugar  and  the  extractive 
matter  of  the  farina,  while  the  insoluble  gluten  alone  remains 
upon  the  filter ;  the  deposit  is  washed  to  free  it  from  any  foreign 
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substance  and  tben  dried.  When  it  is  not  wished  that  tho  sub- 
stance containing  the  fecula  should  be  reduced  to  flour,  it  may 
be  brolien  in  a  mortar  or  under  a  millstone,  or  it  may  be  grated  ; 
the  pulp  is  then  to  be  placed  upon  a  very  fine  horse-hair  sieve 
and  water  thrown  upon  it  till  it  runs  off  clear,  care  being  taken 
to  stir  the  palp  constantly  with  the  hand  and  to  sciueezeit  hard. 
"When  the  substance  from  which  the  fecula  is  to  be  extracted  ia 
fleshy  and  of  a  loose,  spongy  texture,  it  can  be  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  means  of  a  press;  the  juice  thus  expressed  deposits  the 
fecula,  which  must  be  carefully  washed  in  order  that  the  noxious 
principles  contained  in  it  may  be  perfectly  separated.  The 
whiteness  and  excollonee  of  the  fecula  depends  upon  its  being 
thoroughly  washed. 

Fermentation  is  the  means  most  commonly  employed  for 
extracting  starch  from  grain,  but  this  operation  will  produce 
only  alcohol  if  oai'c  bo  not  taken  in  mixing  the  acid  with  the 
grain  to  prevent  the  spirituous  feiinentation.  This  acid  is  made 
by  mixing  with  a  bucket  of  hot  water  two  pounds  of  baker's 
yeast,  to  which  is  added  two  days  after  several  buckets  of  hot 
water;  in  forty-eight  hours  from  that  time  the  acid  wiil  be 
siifiieiently  developed.  This  acid,  which  is  called  by  the  starch 
manufacturers  sure  water,  is  thrown  into  a  hogshead  having  one 
end  taken  out.  The  hogshead  is  then  filled  half  full  of  common 
water,  into  which  flour  ia  stirred  till  it  is  full ;  the  whole  is  then 
left  to  macerate  during  ten  days  in  summer  and  fourteen  in 
winter.  The  sufficiently  advanced  state  of  the  maceration  may 
be  known  by  a  deposit  being  formed  and  the  liquor  above  it 
remaining  clear,  while  the  surface  is  covered  with  foam  or  fat 
water.  The  water  and  foam. are  drawn  off,  and  the  deposit  is 
thrown  into  a  sack  of  haircloth,  which  is  placed  in  a  tub  and 
water  thrown  over  it  till  it  runs  off  without  any  cloudiness. 
The  substance  remaining  in  the  bag,  which  is  only  the  coarsest 
part,  serves  as  a  food  for  cattle.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days  the  water  floating  above  the  deposit  formed  in  the  tub  is 
drawn  off,  and  a  part  of  it  preserved  to  serve  as  sure  water  for 
succeeding  operations. 

In  order  to  have  good  starch,  the  water  must  be  washed  in  a 
great  deal  of  water  and  well  mixed ;  two  or  three  days  after 
the  water  for  the  remaining  washings  may  be  thrown  on. 
The  deposit  which  forms  presents  three  layers,  differing  widely 
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in  their  quality  ;  the  first  is  principally  composed  of  fragments, 
and  is  taken  off  ae  food  for  cattle  or  to  fatten  bogs  with,  The 
second  layer  is  generaily  formed  of  the  mealy  part  of  the  vege- 
table mixed  with  some  other  substances  ;  the  product  of  this 
layer  is  known  under  the  name  of  common  starch.  The  third 
layer  contains  the  purest  and  heaviest  starch,  but  in  order  to 
give  it  all  tho  qualities  it  ought  to  possess  it  must  be  washed 
with  water,  and  the  water  afterward  separated  from  it  by  fil- 
tration through  a  sieve  of  silk,  so  as  to  free  it  from  all  impurities. 
With  these  precautions  starch  may  bo  obtained  fitted  for  any 
U80.  As  soon  aa  the  starch  has  been  well  washed  it  is  pat  into 
baskets  lined  with  linen  to  bo  well  drained.  It  is  afterward 
divided  into  loaves,  and  the  drying  finished  by  exposing  it  in 
the  open  air  upon  laths.  Before  packing  for  sale,  the  surface  of 
the  loaves,  which  is  lightly  colored,  is  scraped,  and  the  drying 
of  them  is  completed  in  the  sun  or  in  a  stove.  Starch  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  acid  ia  converted  into  sugar,  and  in  this  state 
may  be  made  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation ;  a  few  years 
since  extensive  eetabliahments  were  formed  in  France  for  snpply- 
ing  numerous  distilleries  with  the  fecula  of  the  potato  which 
had  been  treated  in  this  manner, 

AMARILLIDAOBjE.     (The  Narcissus  Tribe.) 

Some  of  these  arc  poisonous,  and  Lindloy  says  that  it  is  one 
of  the  few  of  the  monocotyledonoua  orders  in  which  any  poi- 
sonous properties  are  found. 

SISAL  HEMP,  (Agave  Sisalana.') 

This  gigantic  plant  has-  been  introduced  into  Florida  by  Dr. 
Henry  Perrine,  who  was  consul  at  Yucatan,  It  is  said  by  W. 
C.  Dennis,  of  Key  West,  (P.  O.  Reports,  1855,  p.  243,)  to  de- 
Jight  in  arid,  rocky  land,  which  contains  a  superabundance  of 
lime.  It  is  adapted,  probably  only  to  the  south  of  Florida,  where 
it  can  be  cultivated  during  the  absence  of  frost.  It  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  culture,  but  grows  on  arid,  rocky  soil 
around  Key  West  unfitted  for  any  other  purpose.  "In  fact, 
the  land  on  these  keys  and  much  of  it  on  the  southern  point  of 
the  peninsula  is  nearly  worthless  for  overy  other  agricultural 
purpose,  so  far  as  known,  yet  there  aro  thousands  of  acres  in 
this  region  where  a  ton  of  clean  Sisal  hemp  can  be  made  to  tho 
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acre  yearly,  after  the  plant  bae  arrived  at  such,  an  advanced 
state  of  maturity  as  will  allow  the  lower  leaves  to  be  cut  from 
it,  which  takes  in  this  climate  from  three  to  five  years  to  grow, 
according  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  Nor  is  there  any  longer 
a  doubt  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  fibre,  a  number  of  tons  hav- 
ing already  been  collected  and  sent  to  market,  where  it  readily 
brought  within  a  half  cent  to  a  cent  per  pound  as  much  as  the 
best  kind  of  Manilla  hemp  ;  that  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton."  See  article  cited  for  method 
of  planting  and  preparing.  "  About  a  thousand  plants  should 
bo  set  on  an  acre,  and  from  young  ones  coming  up  from  the 
long  lateral  roots ;  if  these  be  kept  at  proper  distances  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  same  land  requires  no  replanting  if  coarse 
vegetable  mannre  be  applied  from  time  to  time.  After  the  plant 
ia  of  sufficient  growth  the  lower  leaves  are  cut  oif  at  proper 
times,  leaving  enough  on  the  top  to  keep  it  healthy.  These 
leaves  are  composed  of  a  soft,  watery  pulp,  and  are  from  two 
to  six  feet  iong,  and  in  the  middle  from  four  to  six  inches  wide, 
being  frequently  three  inches  thick  at  the  butt,  but  having  the 
general  shape  of  the  head  of  a  lance.  They  contain  a  gum,  which 
is  the  chief  cause  of  their  being  rather  troublesome  in  sepa- 
rating the  fibres  from  the  pulp.  Neither  the  epidermis  nor  this 
pulp  is  more  than  a  powder  after  becoming  dry  if  the  gum  be 
entirely  crushed  and  washed  oat." 

"  This  is  a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  manner  to  be 
adopted  to  cleanse  the  fibres  from  the  pulp.  As  these  are  con- 
tinuous, and  parallel,  and  imbedded  in  it,  I  feel  certain  that  a 
system  of  passing  the  leaves  through  a  series  of  heavy  iron 
rollers  firmly  set,  something  after  those  need  in  crushing  sugar- 
cane, and  throwing  wateron  the  crushed  leaves,  in  jets  or  other- 
wise, in  sufScient  quantities  to  wash  out  the  gum,  (which  is  per- 
fectly soluble  in  it,)  will  thoroughly  clean  out  the  fibres,  without 
any  5osb,  so  that  after  they  arc  dry,  and  have  been  beaten  to 
get  out  the  dust,  they  will  be  fit  for  market ;  at  any  rate,  the 
right  plan  for  separating  the  fibres  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
although  there  has  been  enough  done  at  it  to  show  that  they 
oan  be  got  at  a  profit." 

I  obtain  the  following  statements  from  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
ports, 1856,  p.  252,  by  W.  0.  Dennis:  "The  plant  evidently  re- 
quires dry,  hot  weather,  as  well  aa  a  dry  soil ;  for  since  I  have 
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observed  its  growth  I  have  never  seen  it  suffer  from  drouth  in 
the  driest  and  hottest  weather  and  in  the  most  arid  spots,  pro- 
vided its  roots  could  find  a  plenty  of  the  right  iiind  of  soil. 
The  tueteorologieal  record  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  shows 
that  this  plant  is  well  adapted  to  these  keys  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  for  such  winters  as  the  two  desig- 
nated are  evidently  rare. 

"  It  would  seem  that  there  are  lands  enoagh  in  Florida,  south 
of  the  limit  where  the  frost  would  injure  this  plant,  to  grow 
it  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  present  and  prospective  wants 
of  the  country,  and  that,  too,  in  a  frontier  region  which  it  is  of 
national  importance  to  settle.  As  far  as  known,  these  lands  are 
not  well  adapted  to  aa  extended  range  of  agricultural  products, 
yet  I  am  certain  that  the  tropica!  Agaves  in  ail  their  varieties 
will  flouriah  here  in  the  greatest  perfection, 

"  Mr.  Hermonds,  of  Indian  River,  Florida,  eaya  that  Sisftl 
hemp  grows  well  there,  and  has  continued  to  thrive  well  for 
years.  He  thinks  that  my  last  year's  estimate  of  the  product 
per  acre  is  too  low  for  that  region.  The  experiments  I  have 
made  within  the  past  year  in  getting  out  a  number  of  tons  of 
this  fibre  convince  me  there  are  but  few  difficulties  in  accom- 
plishing this  work  cheaply.  These  experiments  prove  that  if 
all  the  vesicles  of  the  leaves  are  ruptured  by  crashing  or  rolling, 
the  pulp  and  gum  are  easily  washed  out  either  by  salt  water  or 
fresh.  The  plan  which  I  found  most  successful  was  to  roll  the 
leaves,  being  careful  to  rupture  all  the  vessels,  then  con  Hue  these 
crushed  leaves  in  an  open-work  wooden  frame  or  box,  which  I 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tides  forced  the  sea-water 
through  them  both  at  the  ebb  and  flow.  In  this  manner  the 
gum  and  pulp  were  so  far  washed  out  in  from  three  to  six  days 
(according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water)  that  by 
beating  the  fibres  a  little  after  they  were  dry  they  were  fit  for 
market.* 

"Mr.  Hermonds  mentioned  as  a  tested  fact  that  steeping  the 
crushed  leaves  in  boiHng  water,  even  for  a  few  minuteSj  at  once 
dissolved  the  gam  and  cleaned  the  fibre.  This  renders  it  almost 
certain  that  where  a  steam  engine  is  used  to  propel  rollers  and 
crush  the  leaves  the  waste  steam  can  be  rendered  effective  to 

•■Would  not  thia  method  be  objeetioniilile  on  aecount  of  the  diffioulty  of 
drying  tte  fibre  or  the  materials  manufactui-ed  therefrom  ?  D,  J.  B. 
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clean  this  hemp  by  blowing  it  off  between  the  rollers,  aided  by  a 
little  water  in  a  Jet,  while  the  leaves  are  passing  through. 

"  The  amouot  of  the  iraporta  and  consumption  in  this  country 
of  fibres  similar  to  Siaal  hemp  in  185i,  was  over  82,600,000,  of 
which  more  than  $1,500,000  was  for  Manilla  and  Indian  hemps, 
and  over  11,000,000  for  gunny  bags  and  cloth,  jates,  etc. 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  this  hemp  can  be  cleaned,  and  cheaply, 
by  running  the  leaves  throdgh  a  series  of  powerful  rollers, 
having  water  dashed  on  them  dui-ing  the  operation  ;  and  this 
plan  would  be  much  facilitated  in  this  region  from  the  fact  that 
the  gum  of  the  leaves  seems  equally  soluble  in  salt  water  as  in 
fresb.  But  experiment  must  decide  which .  of  the  methods 
would  be  the  beet.  Oare  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  leaves 
or  fibres  to  come  in  contact  with  the  mad  or  other  stibstances 
which  will  stain  them  while  they  are  in  a  damp  state;  and  it 
will  be  well  to  have  them  in  the  sun,  or  strong  light,  while 
under  the  process  of  cleaning  and  drying ;  for  the  juice  of  the 
plant  is  both  a  saponaceous  and  a  bleaching  fluid. 

"  Iiast  year  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  celebrated  pulque 
plant  {Agave pulque)  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Perrine.  It  grows 
enormously  large  here  where  there  Is  sufficient  depth  of  soil, 
and  although  I  presume  that  the  mean  temperature  is  too  high 
to  make  from  it  the  Mexican  drink,  yet  alcohol  could  be  dis- 
tilled from  its  juice,  and  probably  the  leaf  can  be  made  to  yield 
a  cheap  and  abundant  material  for  paper.  The  ancient  Aztec 
made  much  of  trie  paper  on  which  his  picture-writing  was  trans- 
einbed  out  of  the  leaves  of  one  or  more  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Agave  ;  and  this  pulque  plant  most  likely  is  one  of  the  kinds  ; 
for  its  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  containing  very  fine  fibres,  are  some- 
times eight  feet  long,  and  from  seven   to  eight  inches  broad." 

Agave  Virgtnica,  L.  Called  by  negroes  rattlesnake's  master. 
G-rows  in  damp  soils ;  collected  in  Waaaamasaw,  St.  John's ; 
vicinity  of  Charleston. 

Bll.  Bot.  i,  402.  A  domestic  remedy  for  flatulent  colic  ;  used 
in  Charleston  District  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

ATAMASCO  LILY,  {Amaryllis  atamasco,  L.)  Grows  in  damp 
soils;  collected  in  St.  John's  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston. 

Ell.  Bot.  i,  334.     This  is  supposed  to  produce  the  < 
cattle  called  "staggers." 
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Fancratium  maritimum,  Walt,  Pancratium  Carolmianum,  L. 
"Seenby  Cateaby  in  the  Parachucla  savanna,  St.  Peter's  Parish," 
BIl.;  collected  od  Cooper  Eiver,  St.  John's. 

M6r.  and  de  L,  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v,  179 ;  Dioscoridea,  lib.  ii,  o. 
168.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  it,  lib.  svii,  c.  12.  The  bulbs  are 
bitter  and  emetic,  and  are  useful  in  dropsy.  Loiseleur,  Mannel 
des  Plantes  Indigenes,  10.  In  the  experience  of  one  writer  forty 
grains  of  the  powder  produced  vomiting  five  times. 

HJSMODOIiACE^.     (The  Blood-root  tribe.) 
Dilatris tinctoTia,'Sh.  ZacAnflJi^Aes,Bll,Sk.   No-wbern;  Florida. 
Griffith  Med.  Bot.  622.     The  root  is  astringent  and  tonic.     It 

is  distinguished,  says  Wilson,  for  yielding  a   beantiful   dye : 

hence  the  name.     Eur.  Cyc. 

BUEMANMACE^. 

BLUE  TEIPTBEBLLA,  {Tripterella  caruUa,  L.)  Grows 
near  Savannah  and  Parysberg ;  collected  in  St,  John's,  near 
Pinopolia  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.    Fl.  Nov. 

Lind.  Hat.  Syst.  Bot.  331;  Nuttall,  in  Acta,  Philad,  723.  A 
flavor  like  that  of  green  tea  is  discernible  in  this  plant. 

IBIDAOEJi:.     (TTte  Corn-flag  Tribe.) 
BLUB  FLAG,  {Iris  versicolor,  L.)     Var.  a  and  b.     Growa  in 
bogs,  morasses  and  inundated  lands;  collected  in  St.  John's; 
vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Kewbern,     PI.  July. 

Coxo,  Am.  Disp.  354 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  333 ;  U.  S.  Diap. 
405 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  106  ;  Bartram's  Travels,  451 ;  Cutler's 
Mem.  Am.  Acad.  405,  6  ;  Ell.  Bot,  146 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  iii,  659;  Frost's  Eleras.  279.1 

The  expressed  juice  is  acrid,  and  has  been  employed  as  a 
local  application  ;  it  is  also  purgative,  and  sometimes  occasions 
distressing  nausea  like  sea-sickness,  accompanied  with  proetra^ 
tion  of  strength.  The  plant  is,  however,  more  remarkable  for 
its  diuretic  powers.  It  was  prescribed  by  Dr.  McBride  with 
great  success  in  dropsy,  combining  it  with  the  button  snake- 
root,  {Bryngium  yuccafolium.)  The  proportions  are  as  follows : 
root  of  blue  flag  one  ounce;  button  snakeroot  two  drachms; 
water  half  a  pound ;  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  pint 
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and  taken  in  divided  dosea.  See  Rigelow.  This  does  not  dis- 
turb the  atomaeh,  and  was  used  with  suoceas  in  cases  of  hydro- 
thorax  eouibined  with  anasarca,  Bartram  said  the  root  was 
considered  by  the  Indians  a  very  powerful  cathartic,  and  it  was 
found  in  artificial  ponds  made  for  the  purpose  near  their  vil- 
lages. See  bia  Toyage  dans  la  partie  sud  de  TAmerique  Sep. 
tentrionale,  ii,  322,  and  the  Supplem.  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  1846. 
According  to  Bigelow  its  active  chemical  constituent  seems  to 
be  resin,  which  separates  as  a  white  precipitate  when  water  is 
added  to  the  alcoholic  tincture.  This  plant  is  much  employed 
in  domestic  practice  in  St.  John's  in  dropsy. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Andrews,  of  Michigan,  has  employed  it  frequently 
as  a  cathartic,  and  found  it  when  combined  with  a  grain  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  or  two  grains  of  ginger,  not  loss  easy  and 
effectual  iu  its  operation  than  the  ordinary  or  more  active  ca- 
thartics, and  preferable  on  account  of  its  lesa  disagreeable  taste. 
N.  y.  J.  Med.  ix,  129.  It  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction 
or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  dried  root  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains.  Under  the  unecientifie  name  of  iridin  or  irisin,  which 
Dr.  Wood  says  should  be  reserved  for  the  pure,  active  principle 
when  diacovered,  the  "Eclectics"  have  for  some  time  used  an 
olco-rosin,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  tincture  of  the  root  with 
water,  and  mixing  the  precipitate  with  an  equal  weight  of  some 
absorbent  powder,  for  which  purpose  powdered  liquorice  root 
would  probably  answer  well.  This  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pill  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains.  It  is  thought  to 
unite,  he  adds,  chologogue  and  diuretic  with  aperient  properties  ; 
and  a  writer  in  "the  London  Lancet  states  that  he  baa  found  it 
to  produce  similar  effects  to  those  caused  by  a  mixture  of  blue 
pill,  rhubarb  and  aloes,  (Aug.  SO,  1862,)  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed. 
See,  also,  publications  of  the  "  Eclectics." 

Iris  Virginica  and  L  verna. 

Griffith  Med,  Bot.  625.  They  arc  said  to  possess  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  /.  versicolor. 

BLUB-ETED  GfKASS,  {Sisyrinchium  Bermudiana,  L.  Sisy- 
rinchium  muoronatum,  Mx.)    Pla.  and  northward. 

The  roots  of  our  native  species  are  acrid,  and  a  decoction  of 
them  is  said  to  be  purgative. 

Br.  J.  H.  Mellichamp  writes  me  that  "  a  tea  from  the  root  is 
nsed  by  the  people  about  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  as  an  emetic,  which 
was  said  not  to  act  harshly  yet  very  promptly  and  efficiently." 
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BEOMBLIAOB^.     {The  Fmeapple  Tribe.) 

LONG-  MOSS,  {Tillandsia  usneoides,  Linn.)  Grows  within 
the  tertiary  diBtricta  of  South  Carolina ;  I  have  observed  it  as 
high  up  as  Columbia;  Nowbern. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  743 ;  Journal  de  Pharma- 
cien,  iii,  185.  It  is  stomachic,  purgative,  aud  even  diuretic. 
Employed  in  hemorrhoids.  Op.  cit.  I  see  no  notice  of  it  in  the 
American  works.  Great  use  is  made  in  South  Carolina  of  this 
plant  when  dried  in  stuffing  chair  cushions,  mattresses,  etc.  It 
is  stated  in  a  journal,  1863,  that  Messrs.  Segur  &  Bryara,  of 
Union  Springs,  Ala.,  are  preparing  to  enter  largely  on  the  manu- 
facture of  rope  from  moss.  It  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  It 
gives  to  the  trees  in  winter  quite  a  venerable  and  pleasing 
aspect,  and  is  an  indication  of  great  moisture. 

ORCHID  ACE  JS.     (The  Orchis  Tribe.) 

Some  species  of  orchis  are  said  to  possess  aphrodisiac  prop- 
erties. The  roots  when  boiled  are  farinaceous  and  eatable, 
furnishing  an  article  of  food.  Attention  is  invited  to  those 
growing  in  the  Southern  States,  among  which  are  severel  beau- 
tiful species.     They  may  yield  salep. 

Bletia  verecunda,  N.  Elliott  is  doubtful  whether  it  grows  in 
South  Carolina.  Mich,  cultivated  it  near  Charleston  j  Bast  Bla. 
Chap.     El.  Aug. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst^  Bot.  239.  The  cormus  is  said  to  be  stom- 
achic and  tonic ;  see  Browne's  Jamaica. 

Platanthera  cristata,  Lindl.  Orchis  cristata,  Mx.  Fla.  and 
northward. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Grant  reports  in  the  Oonfed.  S.  Med.  J.,  June,  1864, 
that  the  P.  stricta  has  great  reputation  in  Ga,  in  the  enre  of 
snake  bites. 

Sletia  aphylla,  Nutt.     Ela.  and  N.  C. 

The  tuberous  root,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  gum  and  starch.  It  has  a  gummy  taste,  and  is 
closely  related  with  Aplectrum  hiemale,  {Gorallorrhisa  of  Ell.,) 
which  has  the  name  putty-root,  probably  from  the  same  prop- 
erty of  gumminess  and  adhesiveness.  The  granules  of  the 
first  named  can  he  seen  with  the  microscope.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  it  foi-ms  an  excellent  giim  in  place  of  Spalding's 
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glue  or  gum-arabic.  Paper  nnited  by  means  of  it  tears  before 
it  will  separate.  It  should  be  well  broken  up  in  a  little  water. 
The  putty-root  is  said  to  be  a  good  cement  for  glass  or  China. 

CORAL  BOOT,  {CorallorrMza  odontorhiza,  Nntt.')  Pla.  and 
northward. 

The  root  has  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  and  is  said  to  bold  a 
high  plaee  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  "Eclectics"  as  an 
energetic  diaphoretic,  as  it  is  destitute  of  general  stimulating 
properties,  being  given  in  fever  and  inflammatory  affections. 
Thirty  grains  of  the  powder  are  given  every  two  hours.  U.  8. 
Disp.,  12tL  Bd. 

Arethusa  bulbosa,  L.    Bogs  on  Mis.  of  Carolina.     Mx. 

SehfBpf  says  that  the  bulbs  are  useful  in  toothache  and  for 
maturating  boils. 

YELLOW  LADY'S  SLIPPEE;  YELLOW  MOCCASIN, 
(J^pripeditim  piihesoens,  W.)     Newbern. 

GritBth  Med.  Bot.  640.  It  is  employed  by  the  Indians,  and 
held  in  high  estimation  in  domestic  practice  as  a  sedative  and 
an ti- spasmodic,  acting  like  valerian  in  alleviating  nervous 
symptoms ;  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  hysteria,  and  even  in 
chorea.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  is  taken  at  a  dose.  Op. 
cit,  and  Eaf.  Med.  Fl.  140.  More  use  might  be  made  of  this 
tea  as  a  quieting  agent  in  place  of  paregoric  ;  see  "Tilia." 

My  friend,  Dr.  Miles  Starke,  of  Va.,  has  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  virtues  of  a  strong  decoction  of  this  plant,  (two  ounces 
to  a  pint  of  water,)  in  secondary  syphilis.  He  used  it  exclu- 
sively in  a  number  of  cases  and  with  success,  preferring  it  to 
Iodide  of  Potash.     It  is  slightly  diuretic. 

Our  other  species,  C.  spectabile  and  0.  acaule,  are  said  to  pos- 
sess similar  properties.  E.  P.  Stevens,  of  Oeree,  Pa.,  states 
that  ho  has  found  the  two  last,  especially  when  growing  in 
dark  swamps,  to  be  possessed  of  narcotic  properties,  and  to  be 
less  safe  than  the  0.  parmflomm,  which  is  gently  stimulant  with 
a  tendency  to  the  nervous  system  and  is  quite  equal  to  valerian. 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Med.  iv,  359,  and  U.  S.  D.,  12th  Ed.  Dr.  Ives 
considers  G.  pubescens  the  most  powerful.  Trans.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  iii,  312. 

The  Eclectics  use  a  substance  called  cypripediti  "  by  precipi- 
tating with  water  a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  roots"  a  com- 
plex substance,  which.  Dr.  Wood  says,  has  no  right  to  the 
name,  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  active  principle. 
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Dp.  B.  Ivee  has  employed  the  G.  pubescens  "in  a  variety  of 
nervous  diseaeeB  with  advantage,  and  has  known  it  even  to 
cure  epilepsy.  The  other  complaints  mentioned  by  him  are 
bypochondriafliB,  neuralgia  and  morbid  sensitivenesB  of  the 
nervouB  Bystem  generally,  and  especially  of  the  eye."  Powder, 
infusion  or  tincture  used  ;  U.  8.  D. 

Bpidendrum.  Our  two  Bpeeies  should  be  examined  as  they 
are  closely  related  to  the  vanilla. 

Goodyera pubescens,  E.  Br.     Pla.  and  northward. 

The  leaves  have  been  used  by  empirics  in  scrofula,  both  in- 
ternally in  decoction,  and  externally  as  a  cataplasm,  with  acme 
success.     Crriffith. 

PALMACBiE.     {The  Palm   Tribe.) 

SAW  PALMETTO,  {Ghammrops  serrulata,Ji.')  Grows  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  Blythe's  Island,  in  Georgia. 
Mr.  Elliott  says  that  it  extends  also  through  the  pine  lands  of 
that  State. 

Shec.  PI.  Carol.  436.  The  palp  is  very  sweet,  hut  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  purgative  property,  often  producing  a  copious 
evacuation  attended  with  griping. 

A  correspondent,  "F.  I.  S.,  of  Charleston  "Mercury,"  from 
"Waresboro',  Ga.,  writes  as  follows  in  adding  to  our  "rosourceBr" 

"  Ton  speak  of  black  moss  for  mattresses.  Our  common  saw 
palmetto  leaves,  when  split  into  shreds  with  a  fork  or  hackle, 
boiled  and  dried  in  the  sun  one  or  two  days,  make  a  tight,  clean, 
healthy  and  durable  mattress.  Let  me  suggest  that  palmetto 
pillows  would  be  cheap  and  comfortable  for  our  soldiers  on  the 
coast ;  their  corn  and  flour  sacks  w^ould  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better  furnish  ready-made  pillow  tiebs.  Our  negroes  are 
busily  employed  in  making  light,  durable  and  handsome  pal- 
metto hats.  A  bed  made  from  a  downy  swamp  plant,  which 
our  people  call  cat's  tail,  took  a  pi-emium  at  the  late  Agricnl- 
tural  Fair  in  Carolina." 

TALL  PALMETTO;  CABBAGE  TBFE,  {Chamcerops  pal- 
metto, Mich.  Gorypha  palmetto,  Waltei'.)  Grows  along  the  sea- 
coast  ;  vicinity  of  Charieston, 

Eil.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  432. 

From  this  noble  and  characteristic  tree  is  derived  the  well 
known  armorial   emblem  on   the  escutcheon  of  the  State  of 
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South  Carolina.  It  seai^eely  needs  any  descriptioo  at  my  hands. 
It  has  been  carried  in  the  fore-front  of  battle  by  every  regi- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  State  from  Mexico  to  ManasBas, 
The  loaves  aro  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  baskets, 
mats,  etc.  Ports,  wharves,  conduits  and  structures  under 
water  are  made  of  the  logs,  which  do  not  splinter.  The  cab- 
bage, or  expanded  embryo,  may  be  elasaod  among  the  "most 
delicious  vegetables  produced  for  our  tables."  The  tree,  how- 
ever, perishes  when  deprived  of  these.  State  enactments  should 
forbid  their  destruction,  for  ere  long  when  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted the  tree  will  still  be  absolutely  rec[uired.  Griffith  says 
(Med.  Eot,  614)  that  the  bark  contains  tannin.  I  am  informed 
by  persons  living  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  that  the  root  is  used  for 
tanning  leather.  The  juice  when  fermented  makes  a  palatable 
palm  wine,  which  is  a  property  of  the  Bast  India  spoeies  of 
corypha.  Our  ""Blue  Palmetto"  (C.  hystrix')  has  thorns  like 
porcupine  quills. 

Pieces  of  the  spongy  part  of  the  stem  afford  a  very  good 
substitute  for  scrubbing  brushes,  and  are  much  used  in  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  The  leaves  of  the  smaller  species  afford  ex- 
cellent and  durable  thatch  for  covering  bams  and  out-houses  ; 
and  tbe  younger  leaves  of  the  cabbage  tree  are  manufactured 
into  beautiful  light  and  durable  hats.  The  leaves  are  whitened 
by  brushing  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  over  them  once  or  twice 
and  then  exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 
During  the  recent  war  the  tree  has  been  highly  useful  for  this 
purpose.  The  repent  caudex  of  the  saw  palmetto,  (Farmer's 
Encyc.,)  being  torn  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  cut  into 
proper  lengths,  dried  and  burned  to  ashes,  produces  the  greatest 
quantity  of  potash  of  any  known  vegetable.  The  drupes,  or 
largo  berries  of  this  species,  which  are  of  the  size  and  figure  of 
dates,  and  as  sweet,  afford  good  and  nourishing  food  to  the 
Indians  and  hunters.  They  are  not  palatable  to  white  people 
till  they  become  accustomed  to  them.     Op.  cit. 

DWAEF  PALMETTO,  (^a&rti  ^dansonii,  Guerns.  Sahal pu~ 
mila,  Ell.)    Swampa  in  lower  districts. 

Excellent  fans  may  be  made  of  the  leaves.  The  "  bane  and 
antidote"  are  both  present  in  abundance  in  the  same  locality — 
innumerable  raosquitos  and  the  palm-like  leaves  of  the  dwarf 
palmetto  I 
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MELANTHACB^.     (The    Oolchicum  Tribe.} 

"  Poiaonoue  in  every  species." 

Mdanthium  Virginicum,  "W.     Q-rowe  in  wet  soils. 

Griffith  Med.  641.  In  infusion  it  is  an  effectual  anthelmintic. 
It  will  operate  as  an  active  poison.  The  decoction,  uaed  as  a 
wash,  is  a  certain  but  somewhat  dangerous  cure  for  the  itch. 

COMMON  BLAZIMG  STAE;  DEVIL'S  BIT,  (Chamcelmum 
luteum,  Gray.  CkamiBUrium  Carolinianum,  Willd.  (K'th's  En.  PI.) 
Selonias  dioica,  Ph.  and  Ell.  8k,)  Grows  in  damp  pine  barrens; 
collected  in  St,  John's,  Charleston  District,  near  Pinopolis;  vi- 
cinity of  Charleston  ;  Newbern.     PI.  July. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  348;  Ell.  Bot.  i,  423;  De  Oand.  and  Dubug. 
472,  an.  1828;  Matson's  Yeg.  Pract.  218.  The  infusion  is  an- 
thelmintic and  the  tincture  tonic.  Prof  Ivcs  recommonds  it  as 
efficient  in  checking  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  Indian  women 
employed  this  plant  in  preventing  abortion.  It  is  used  by  the 
vegetable  practitioners  in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  given 
in  doses  of  a  half  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  in  warm  water 
three  times  a  day.     The  root  when  chewed  relieves  cough. 

FLY  POISON;  PALL  POISOH",  {Amianthium  musccBtoxicum, 
Gray  in  K'th's  En.  PI.  Selonias  erythrosperma,  Mx.  and  Ell  Sk.) 
Grows  in  rich,  shaded  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston;  Pla.    Fl.  May. 

Ell.  Bot.  421.  "  A  narcotic  poison,  employed  in  some  families 
to  destroy  the  house-fly.  The  bulba  arc  triturated  and  mixed 
with  molasses.  The  flies,  if  not  swept  in  the  fire,  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  revive  in  the  course  of  twenty-foar  hours."  Its 
foliage  poisons  cattle  which  feed  upon  it  in  autumn,  I  would 
invite  others  to  an  examination  of  this  plant  as  a  remedial  agent, 
as  well  as  the  allied  genus  JCerophyllum  and  others. 

ITCH-WEED;  INDIAN  POKE;  WHITE  HKLLBBOEE; 
OEOW  POISON,  (Veratrum  viride,  Yeratrum  album,  Mich.)  Ab- 
beville District,  S.  C.;  grows  in  mountain  streams. 

Tiind,  Nat.  Syst.  348.  "An  acrid  emetic  and  powerful  stim- 
ulant, followed  by  sedative  effects."  Big.  Med.  Bot.  ii,  126.  Dr. 
TuUy  also  says  it  is  a  deobatruent  or  alterative,  an  acrid  nar- 
cotic, an  emetic,  an  epispaatic  and  an  errhine ;  found  very  useful 
in  gout,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  lungs,  and  some  complaints  of 
the  bowels,     Osgood,  in  the  Am.  Journal.  Med.  Science,  states 
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that  it  19  perfectly  certain  in  its  operation  and  ia,  in  all  respects, 
analogous  to  eolchieum,  which  it  should  supersede.  Bigelow 
mentiona  that  in  his  hands  it  has  arrested  the  paroxysm  of  gout, 
and  haa  given  relief  in  aomo  eases  of  protracted  rheumatism. 
It  has  heen  externally  employed,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in 
many  cutaneous  affeotiona.  Mr.  Worthington,  who  m.ade  a  full 
analysis,  found  veratria,  gallic  acid,  extractive,  etc.  See  Am. 
Journal  Pharra.  N.  S.  iii;  Dr.  Osgood's  examination,  Am. 
Journal  Med.  Sci.  1835,  and  Am.  Journal  Pharm.  i,  202,  N.  S,; 
Griffith  Med.  Bot.  644;  Am.  Journal  Pharra.  N.  S.  iv,  89;  Eaf. 
Med.  Fl.  585.  The  tincture  or  the  extract  ia  the  beat  form  of 
administration  ;  the  dose  of  the  first  is  thirty  drops,  of  the  latter 
one-third  of  a  grain,  gradually  increased.  Kalm  says  that  corn 
soaked  in  a  strong  decoction  will  be  protected  against  the  en- 
croachment of  birds;  those  that  eat  of  it  becoming  giddy  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  thus  deter  others.  The  plant  ia  considered 
eminently  deserving  the  attention  of  tho  profession. 

The  above  was  written  in  ray  Report  printed  in  1849.  The 
great  value  of  this  plant  ie  now  (1863)  fully  recognized  as  a  de- 
pressor of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  also  emetic  and  expectorant. 
As  it  is  scarce,  our  other  species,  Y.  intermedium,  growing  in 
Plorida,  and  V.  parvifiorum  of  Mx.,  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Korth  Carolina,  shonid  be  examined.  Many  of  the  recent 
journals  and  medical  treatiaes  contain  full  descriptions  of  the 
application  of  the  V.  viride  to  the  treatment  of  typhoid  and 
yellow  fevers,  pneumonia,  etc.  See  Charleston  Medical  Journal 
for  Drs.  Ford  and  White's  paper  on  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever  with  this  agent.  The  same  journal  (vii,  768)  containa 
papers  by  M^orwood,  J.  A.  Mayes  and  others  on  the  eraplojonent 
of  this  powerfnl  sedative.  See,  also,  a  full  account  of  the  prop- 
erties and  naea  of  this  plant  by  Dr.  J.  Bell  in  the  N.  A.  Med. 
Chirurg.  Rev,  ii,  914.  Ita  discovery  ia  encouraging  to  thoae 
who  believe  that  the  same  perseverance  and  enlightened  skill 
which  gave  us  quinine,  morphia  and  chloroform,  may  add  still 
more  conquests,  as  greater  familiarity  is  attained  with  the  veg- 
etable wealth  of  our  country.  Dr.  C.  R.  Harris  reports  in  the 
Confed.  S,  Med.  J.  Aug.,  1864,  a  violent  case  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement from  drink  which  was  relieved  by  eight  drops  repeated 
of  Dr.  Norwood's  Tincture.  He  also  recoraraendod  it  in  acute 
inflammationa  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.     I  have  used  it 
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in  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever,  both  in  private 
practice  and  whilst  in  charge  of  military  hospitals  at  Norfolk 
and  Peterebiirg,  and  have  found  it  often  advisable  to  give  stim- 
ulants and  supportive  treatment  at  the  same  time.  I  have  also 
seen  it  relieve  violent  coughs  ooming  on  suddenly  and  depen- 
dent upon  nervous  irritation.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  V. 
viride  is  three  to  four  drops,  cautiously  increased.  The  remedy 
for  an  overdose  is  aluoholie  stimulants.  Dr.  Norwood,  of  South 
Carolina,  deserves  great  credit  for  establishing  the  method  of 
using  the  V.  viride.  His  tincture  is  made  by  macerating  eight 
ounces  of  the  dried  root  in  sixteen  ounces  of  alcohol  for  two 
weeks;  dose,  from  six  to  eight  drops,  repeated  cautiously  every 
three  hours,  gradually  increasing  till  its  effects  are  produced. 
The  roots  should  be  collected  in  autumn ;  they  deteriorate. 

Veratrum  parviflorum  and  angustifolium.  Both  are  found  at 
the  South  ;  they  are  probably  active,  and  should  be  examined. 

INDIAN  CUCUMBER;  VIEGINIAN  MEDEOLA,  (ffyro- 
mia  Virginica,  Medeola  Virginica,  Linn,  and  Ell.  8k.)  Grows  in 
moist  soils ;  generally  found  under  beech  trees;  Newborn.  Fl, 
June. 

U.  8.  Disp.  274.  Pursh  states  that  the  root  was  oaten  by  the 
Indians,  Dr.  Barton  thought  it  usefal  in  dropsies.  Bart.  M. 
Bot.;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  318.  It  enjoys  some  reputation  as  a 
hydragogue.  Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  JI6d.  iv,  270 ;  according 
to  which  it  is  esteemed  a  very  active  diuretic.  De  Cand.  Es- 
sai,  293. 

BIETHWOET,  (Trillium  sessile,  L.)  Rare;  grows  in  rich 
shaded  soil ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  near  Wantoot  PI.;  vicinity 
of  Charleston;  I  have  observed  it  on  the  Ashley  road.  M. 
May.     It  belongs  to  the  Smilax  family. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  348.  "  Roots  generally  violently 
emetic."  The  species  are  astringent,  tonic  and  alterative,  used 
by  the  Indians  in  diseases  offemales,  and  as  preparatory  to  par- 
turition. Eiddell,  Griffith.  We  have  several  species  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Trillium,  erectum.  Dr.  Wood  states  (U.  8.  Disp.,  12th  Ed.) 
that  the  roots  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Trillium  were  noticed 
as  medicinal  in  Henry's  Herbal,  published  in  1812;  and  that 
Dr.  H.  S.  Williams  published  papers  concerning  them  in  the  N. 
Eng.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg,  in   1820,  and  in   N.  Y.  Joum. 
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Med.  viii,  94.  The  following  account  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Wood  : 
The  rootB  have  a  aomewhat  balsamic  odor  aod  taste,  and  pro- 
duce, when  chewed,  a  aenee  of  heat  and  irritation,  with  an  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva.  A  root  received  by  Mr.  E,  S.  Wayne,  of 
Cincinnati,  was  found  by  him  to  give  a  deep  blue  with  tincture 
of  iodine.  He  found  in  it  an  acrid  priDciple,  analagons  to  een- 
egin  and  saponin  in  the  property  of  frothing  with  water;  half  a 
grain  in  two  ounces  of  water  being  enfflcient  to  show  this  prop- 
erty, (Proc.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.  1856,  and  Am.  J.  Pharm.  sxviii, 
612.)  Besides  this  acrid  principle  the  Trillia  roots  are  said  to 
contain  volatile  oil,  gum,  starch,  extractive,  resin,  and  tannic 
acid.  They  arc  astringent ;  and  tonic,  expectorant  and  altera- 
tive properties  have  heen  ascribed  to  them.  The  complaints  in 
which  they  are  said  to  have  proved  most  advantageous  are  the 
hemorrhages;  but  they  have  also  been  used  in  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, and  externally  in  obstinate  ulcers.  Dr.  Williams  gave  a 
drachm  of  the  powdered  root  three  times  a  day.  Of  the  different 
species  T.  erectum  is  generally  esteemed  most  active.  T.  pendu- 
lum (not  incliided  by  Chapman  in  his  So.  Flora)  is  referred  to  in 
the  Peninsular  and  Independent  Med.  Journ,,  Jan.,  1859,  187,  as 
among  the  most  valued  medicinal  plants  of  Michigan,  being 
used  especially  in  menorrbagia.     U.  S.  Disp. 

LILIAOE^.     {The  Lily  Tribe.') 

DOG'S  TOOTH  VIOLET;  ADDER'S  TONGUE,  {Erythro. 
nium  Americanum,  L.  Erythronium  lanceolatum,  Ph.)  Grows  in 
the  upper  districts  and  in  Georgia;  sent  to  me  from  Abbeville, 
by  Mr.  Reed.     PI,  April. 

U.  8.  Disp.  318 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii,  151 ;  Mer.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  Mat.  Mod.  iii,  147 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  269 ;  Bart.  Flora 
N,  Am.  133 ;  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  The  recent  bulbs  are  emetic 
when  powdered  and  given  in  dosee  of  twenty  to  forty  grains. 
When  drieS  or  cooked  they  become  eatable.  The  berries  are 
said  to  be  more  active  and  certain  in  their  operation  than  the 
root. 

BEAR-GRASS;  ADAM'S  NEEDLE,  (Yucca  filamentosa,  Ij.) 
Diffused ;  I  have  collected  it  in  Sumter  District,  S.  C. 

A  tincture  of  the  roots  is  much  employed  in  rheumatism.  I 
am  told  by  correspondents  in  Statesbarg,  S.  C,  that  in  large 
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doses  it  produces  giddinesfl.  This  statement  should  excite  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  plant.  The  "  Cherokee  doctors  "  use  it  in 
the  form  of  a  poultice  of  the  roots,  or  a  salve,  as  a  local  applica- 
tion in  allaying  inflammation. 

The  fibre  is  uncommonly  strong,  and  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses on  our  plantations;  for  making  thongs  for  hanging  up  the 
heaviest  hams,  bacon,  etc.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
tried,  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  cordage,  as  Mr.  "W".  G.  Simms 
auggeats  in  a  letter  to  me. 

I  have  since  (Ju!y,  1862)  seen  an  article  in  the  Charleaton 
Conrier,  entitled  "Confederate  Flax,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  D.  fjwart,  of  Plorida,  had  presented  for  exhibition  "speci- 
mens of  scutched  fibre,  and  of  cordage  and  twine  of  different 
sizes,  made  from  the  very  common  plant  familiarly  known  as 
bear-grass,  or  Adam's  needles."  He  also  communicated  the 
processes  employed  in  reducing  it  to  cordage.  The  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Sun,  of  a  later  date,  reports  a  coil  of  rope  made  by  Mr, 
Jas.  Torrey,  which  was  pronounced  by  competent  authority  to 
be  equal  to  Kentucky  rope.  The  plants  in  the  above  instance 
were  rotted  and  prepared  hy  negroes. 

Gov.  Call,  (see  Southern  Cultivator,  p.  27,  vol.  5,  1847,)  in 
stating  that  the  Bear-grass  la  an  evergreen,  says  that  it  may  be 
prepared  for  nse  at  any  season,  as  it  sustains  no  loss  or  depre- 
ciation by  remaining  in  the  ground.  Six  months'  growth  will 
give  a  plant  of  good  size,  and  the  hemp  made  from  such  a 
plant  will  be  as  long  and  possess  quite  as  much  strength  as  that 
made  from  plants  of  older  growth.  But  it  will  have  fewer 
leaves,  and  consequently  produce  lees  fibre.  It  will  require 
planting  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  with  but  little  culture  will 
produce  abundant  crops  of  five  or  six  tons  per  acre.  "After 
boiling  the  leaves  and  putting  tliem  up  in  small  bundles  of  con- 
venient size  for  the  purpose,  I  have  passed  them  through  an 
ordinary  wooden  sugar  mill,  dipping  them  in  water  at  each 
passage  utitil  the  surplus  matter  has  been  removed,  leaving  the 
fibres  perfectly  cleansed,  unimpaired,  and  ready  for  use."  It 
can  he  propagated  by  cutting  the  roots,  like  the  sweet  potato. 
The  same  number  contains  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
upon  the  same  subject.  Congress  allowed  Dr.  Perrine  a  grant 
of  land  in  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Sisal  and  other 
hemp  plants.     His  death  defeated  the  enterprise. 
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ONION-TEBK;  MEADOW  GAELIC  (Alt  urn  Canadense, 
W.)     Grows  in  damp  soils;  Nowbern     Hi  and  noithward. 

Griffitli  Med.  Bot.  653.  It  is  employed  as  i  h  bst  tute  for  the 
common  garlic,  and  it  is  said  to  be  fully  aa  effic  e  t  Ite  top 
bulbs  are  greatly  prized  for  pickling,  be  ng  cons  dered  of  supe- 
rior flavor  to  tlie  common  onion  for  that  pnipose  For  cnltiva- 
tion,  see  Farm.  Encyc,  G.  W.  Johnson,  Moat  of  the  exotic 
alliaceoiiH  plants,  the  leek,  onion,  garlic,  etc.,  are  cultivated  in 
the  Southern  States.  Cotton  or  wool  wet  with  the  juice  of 
garlic,  and  applied  to  the  ear,  ia  said  to  relievo  deafness.  The 
juice  or  syrup  ie  given  to  infants  with  colic  ;  a  few  drops  being 
used  in  place  of  paregoric.  Said  to  be  both  stimulant  and  car- 
minative. 

WILD  GAELIC,  (Allium  CaroUmamm.) 

Several  speeies  of  alliaceous  plants  grow  within  the  Southern 
States.  The  juioe  of  garlic  acts  medicinally  as  an  expectorant. 
It  is  a  strong  cement  for  broken  glass  and  China.  Prepai-ations 
of  garlic  will  expel  snails,  grubs,  moles,  worms,  etc.,  placed 
near  their  haunts.    Wilson's  Bura!  Cyo. 

Sckoenolirion  Miehauxii,  Torr.  Swamps  and  pine  barrens ; 
Florida  and  westward.     Chap. 

The  bulbous  roots  of  this  and  the  Nolina  Georgiana,  Mx.,  are 
allied  to  the  squiil,  and  should  be  examined, 

STAE-GRASS  ;  BLAZING  STAR;  AGUE  EOOT;U]S(I- 
COEN    ROOT,  {Aletris  farinosa,  L.)     Diffused  in  damp   pin. 


vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  New- 
Pe.  Mat.  Mod.   and  Therap,  ii. 


lands;  collected  in  St.  John's 
bern,     Fl.  July. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
121 ;  Frost's  Elems.  283;  Mer,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  i 
161;  Lind.  Hat  Syst.  Bot.  353  ;  Clayton's  Phil.  Trans.  Ab.  viii, 
333 ;  Cutler,  Am.  Acad,  i,  435 ;  GrifBth  Med.  Bot.  623;  "  The 
root  is  tonic  and  stomachic  in  small  doeea,  but  one  of  twenty 
grains  occasions  nausea,  with  a  tendency  to  vomit."  Lind. 
Nat.  Sysfc.  Bigelow  knew  of  no  plant  exceeding  this  in 
genuine,  intense  and  permanent  bitter.  Pnrsh  says  it  is  an 
excellent  remedy  in  colic  ;  Oullen,  in  chronic  rheumatism ;  and 
Dr.  Thaoher,  in  dropsical  aifections.  Infused  in  vinegar,  it  is 
given  in  intermittent  fever  attended  with  dropsical  accumula- 
tions. The  decoction  of  the  root  and  leaves  in  liberal  doses  is 
much  employed  in   popular  practice  in  the  lower  portions  of 
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South  Carolina.  Tho  root  ie  quite  reainouH,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  a  portion  of  extractive  matter,  hence  its  uae  in  coughs 
and  colds,  as  it  does  not  at-  the  same  time  impair  the  tone  of 
tho  digestive  organs.  It  ie  said  to  produee  aorenees  of  tho 
mouth.  Ten  grains  act  as  a  tonic.  The  tincture  is  tho  etrong- 
est  preparation.  It  is  employed  also  by  the  vegetable  practi- 
tioners.    See  Howard's  Imp.  Syst,  Bot.  Mod.  285. 

YELLOW  STAE-GEASS,  {Aletris  aurea,  Walter.)  Grows  in 
similar  situations  ;  collected  in  St.  John's  Berkeley,  near  Pinop- 
olis;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     PI.  July. 

BU.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i,  S9  ;  Erost's  Elems.  283 ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
67.  It  is  purgative  and  nauseating  in  large  doses,  probably 
possessed  of  properties  similar  to  the  above. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  {Oonvallaria  majalis.)  According 
to  Elliott,  grows  on  the  highest  mountains  of  South  Carolina. 

Ball.  Piantes  Ten.  de  France,  164,  The  power  of  the  leaves 
is  said  to  be  a  very  active  sternutatory.  Dem.  Jilem.  de  Bot.  by 
GiUibert,  ii,  6.  Some  practitioners  order  the  powder  of  the 
leaves  in  epileptic  affections,  depending  upon  verminous  influ- 
ence. The  flowers  furnish  a  good  deal  of  essential  oil.  "We 
have  tried  with  success  a  powder  of  the  flowers  in  inveterate 
pain  of  the  head."  Trans,  from  op.  dt.  This  was  taken  in  the 
nostrils  as  snuff.  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  XT.  S,  Disp.  1249,  confirms 
the  assertion  in  reference  to  the  power  the  flowers  possess  of 
exciting  sneezing.  They  have  a  delightfal  odor,  resembling 
that  of  musk,  and  when  dried  and  powdered  are  much  em- 
ployed as  a  sternutatory,  acting  sometimes  quite  violently. 
According  to  Merat  they  are  esteemed  in  nervous  headaches 
and  vertigo;  and  when  pulverized  are  emetic  and  purgative, 
See  Diss.  Botanico  Med.  Inaug.  de  Lilium.  Conval,  1718,  Al 
Torfii;  Diss,  Inaug.  at  Gottingen,  1757;  one  by  Misdorf,  in 
1742  ;  and  another  by  Schultze,  in  the  same  year.  Shec,  in  his 
Flora  Carol.  431,  states  that  the  dried  flowers  are  narcotic. 
"  The  extract  of  the  root  and  flowers  posseaaes  purgative  prop- 
erties similar  to  aloes."  The  poultice  of  the  root  enjoys  some 
celebrity  for  taking  away  the  marks  of  bruises,  etc.  With  the 
addition  of  lime  to  the  loaves  a  beautiful  green  color  is  obtained, 
Tho  dose  of  the  simple  distillation  of  the  flowers  is  fonr  ounces  ; 
when  powdered  sixty  grains;  of  extract  two  to  three  grains. 
The  berries  are  largo,  and  scarlet  colored.     The  plant  ie  much 
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admired  and  cultivated  throughout  Europe.  The  dried  flowers 
have  Sk  uareotic  odor,  and  when  pulverized  they  provoke 
sneezing,  and  may  be  uaed  as  a  aternutatory.     Eural  Cyc. 

G-.  F.  Walz,  by  a  chemical  analysis,  has  discovered  two  prin- 
ciples, convallahn  and  convallamarin,  (Am.  J.  Pharm.,  Nov., 
1859.)  Talien  internally  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  emetic  and 
cathartic,  and  their  extract  purges  actively  in  the  dose  of  half 
a  drachm.     U.  8.  Disp.,  12tb  Ed. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL,  (Convallaria  multifiora,  Polygonatum  mul- 
tiflorum,  Desfont.  and  Etl.  Sk.)    Grows  in  damp  soils. 

D.  S.  Disp.  1249.  This  is  used  in  similar  cases  with  the 
European  species,  (the  Con.  polygonatum,')  the  root  of  which  was 
employed  as  a  cosmetic,  and  which,  according  to  Hermann,  is  a 
good  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  See  Nouv.  Journal  de 
Med.  V,  209.  Thirty  grains  of  the  dried  root  is  given  in  Russia 
as  a  preventive  against  plague.  Bull  des  Sc,  M6d.  v,  209.  Dr. 
G.  M.  Maclean  considers  the  0.  polygonatum  one  of  the  best 
diuretics  he  has  used  when  given  iu  infusion.  N.  Y.  J.  Med.  x, 
375;  U.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed,  Mills,  in  his  Statistics  of  S.  C, 
states  that  from  the  leaves  a  beautiful  and  durable  green  color 
can  be  obtained. 

Polygonatum  biflorum,  L.  P.  pMftescens,  Pursh.  This,  Ctonuai- 
laria  majalis,  (lily  of  the  valley,)  and  species  of  the  genus  8mi- 
lacina,  (Solomon's  seal,)  growing  in  the  Southern  States,  yield 
starch  from  their  roots.  I  have  often  noticed  the  tuberous  roots 
of  Convallaria  Mflora.    Starch  is  abundant  in  them, 

Uvularia perfoliata,  L.  Grows  in  damp  soils;  collected  in  St. 
John's,     Fi.  June, 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  641.  The  roots  of  the  different  species 
are  subacid  and  mucilaginous  when  fresh;  and  a  decoction  of 
them  has  been  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  sore  mouth 
and  in  affections  of  the  throat;  also  considered  as  alesipharmio 
in  snake  bites.  The  roots  are,  however,  edible  when  cooked, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  a  very  good  substitute  for  asparagus. 
See,  also,  Smilax. 

Uvularia  sessiliflora,  L,  Collected  in  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  S. 
0.;  in  damp  soils.     El.  July.     Similar  in  properties  to  the  above. 

ASPARAGUS,  (Asparajws  o^cindfe,  L.)  Ex.  Nat.  on  banks 
of  Cooper  River;  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Bach,     Fl,  May. 
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Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  p,  73.  A 
preparation  in  the  shape  of  a  symp  was  much  in  vogue  as  a 
powerful  sedative  in  palpitation  of  the  heart,  used  by  Brouasais. 
Journal  de  Pharra.  xix,  667.  Its  diuretic  property  is  well 
known.  Revue  Med.  1838,  p.  409.  Seo  M.  Lodiberts  on  ita 
culture,  and  an  account  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  from  the 
branches,  in  the  Joarnal  de  Med.  Milltaire.  Mannite  is  said  to 
exist  in  the  celery,  melon  and  asparagus. 

Asparagus  for  Coffee. — ^Liebig  states  that  asparagus  contains, 
in  common  with  tea  and  coffee,  a  principle  which  he  calls  tau- 
rine, and  which  be  considers  essential  to  the  health  of  those 
who  do  not  take  strong  exercise.  By  this  a  writer  in  the 
London  Gardener's  Chronicle  was  led  to  test  asparagus  as  a 
substitute  for  Coffee.  He  says ;  "  The  young  shoots  were  not 
agreeable,  having  an  alkaline  taste.  I  then  tried  ripe  seeds, 
and  they,  roasted  and  ground,  make  a  full  flavored  coffee,  not 
easily  distinguished  fi-om  fine  Mocha.  The  seeds  are  easily 
freed  from  the  berries  by  drying  them  in  a  cool  (warm,  I  sup- 
pose he  means)  oven,  and  then  rubbing  them  on  a  sieve.  There 
is  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  coffee  from  acorns  and  ehiceory,  the  articles  being  made 
separately.  The  ehiceory  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
turnips  to  render  it  sweeter.  The  acorn  coffee,  which  is  made 
from  roasted  and  ground  acorns,  is  sold  in  large  qnantities,  and 
frequently  with  rather  a  medicinal  than  an  economical  view,  as 
it  is  thought  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  blood.  Acorn 
coffee  is,  however,  made  and  used  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  adulterating  genuine  coffee."  Annual  of 
Scientific  Discovery.    See  "Okra." 

COIIMELINACE^.     ( The  Spiderwort  Tribe.') 

Gommelina  communis,  Pureh.  Grows  in  pine  barrens;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  Newbern.  Fl, 
July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii,  272.  In  Cochin  China  it 
is  said  to  be  employed  as  a  refrigerant  and  relaxant ;  pre- 
scribed in  constipation  and  strangury.  The  flower  is  of  a 
beautiful  blue,  and  Kfempher  says  that  a  color  like  ultramarine 
might  be  obtained  from  it. 
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ALISMACB^.    {The  Water  Plantain  Tribe.') 

All  are  aquatic  planta,  and  many  contain  a  fleshy  rhizome 
which  is  eatable, 

AfiEOW-HBAD,  (8agittaria  sagittifolia,  Mich.  Sagittaria 
latifoUa,  W.)  G-rows  in  rice  fields  ;  collected  on  Cooper  River ; 
I  have  apecimenB  from  Siimter  District ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ; 
Nowbern.     PI.  July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  153;  Journal  Comp.  dee 
Sc.  Mfed.  six,  143.  The  loaves  are  acrid,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
employ  them  in  dispersing  scrofulous  ulcers.  Dem.  Jllfem.  de 
Bot.  ii,  416.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  cultivate  it  on  account  of 
the  bulbous  roots,  which  are  eaten.  It  was  employed  as  food 
by  the  Indians.  Wade's  PI.  Eariores,  80.  It  is  said  that  the 
leaves,  applied  to  the  breaata  of  nursing  women,  will  tend  to 
diapel  the  milk.  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  619.  The  fecula  is  like 
arrowroot,  {Maranta  arund.,')  and   has  been  used  for  similar 


The  root  of  this  plant  ia  often  of  great  length.  No  doubt  it 
contains  starch.  Our  Canna,  ((7.  flacida,)  growing  in  Fla.  and 
S.  C,  very  probably  yields  starch,  for  the  arrowroot,  "tous  les 
mois,"  from  G.  coccinea,  makes  a  atiffer  jelly  than  that  from  the 
Maranta  or  Florida  arrowroot. 

WATER  PJjANTAIN,  {Alisma  plantago,  L.  A.  trivialis  and 
parvifloTa  of  Pnrah.)  Ditches  and  jionds  ;  Georgia  and  north- 
ward. 

It  is  used  by  the  vegetable  practitioners  as  a  demulcent 
astringent  in  aifections  of  the  bowels,  and  by  the  "  Cherokee 
doctors"  as  an  external  application  to  "aorea,  wounds,  bruises, 
swellings,"  etc.,  being  employed  as  a  poultice  and  wash.  The 
juice  will  vesicate  the  skin.  The  roots  cooked  may  be  used  as 
food.  When  fresh  they  have  an  odor  like  that  of  Florentine 
orris,  but  lose  it  when  dried.  The  root  in  the  dose  of  eight  or 
ten  grains,  largely  increased,  have  recently  been  used  in  chorea 
and  epilepsy  with  asserted  advantage.  See  U,  8.  Disp.,  12th 
Ed. 

HYDEOCHAEIDACBiE.      {Frogs-bit  Tribe.') 

TAPE  GRASS,  (Yalisneria  spiralis,  Micheli.)  Ponds  and 
stagnant  water,     Fla.  and  northward. 
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The  fertilization  of  this  aqnatic  speeiea,  as  well  as  that  of 
Anacharis  Canadensis,  fonnd  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  ie  verj  remarka- 
ble. The  sterile  flowers  break  away  ffom  the  stem,  and,  ex- 
panding at  the  surface  of  the  water,  go  aa  it  were  in  quest  of 
the  female  florets  by  which  their  stigmas  are  impregnated. 

JUNCEiE.     (The  Rush  Tribe.) 

SOFT  EUSH;  BTJLEUSH,  (Juncus  communis,  Mey,  in  K'th'e 
En.  PI,  Juncus  effusus,  Linn,  and  Ell.  Sk.)  Grows  in  bogs  and 
morasses ;  Newbern.     Fl.  May. 

Lind,  Nat,  Syet,  531.  Cultivated  in  Japan  for  making  floor 
mats,  chair  bottoms,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  employed  at  the 
South  for  similar  purposes.  The  pith,  when  dried  and  oiled, 
will  serve  as  a  wick.  A  decoction  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be 
diuretic, 

SMILACB^.     {TheSmilax  Tribe.) 

OHIJSA-BEIAE,  {Smilax  pseudo-China,  L,)  Grows  in  swamps, 
along  streams  ;  collected  in  8t,  John's  ;  JSlewborn,     Fl.  May. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Kotes,  ii,  700;  U.  S.  Disp.  634;  Pe.  Mat.  Med. 
and  Therap.  133 ;  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i,  351 ;  Frost's  E!ems. 
Mat.  Med.  228.  The  decoction  is  alterative  ;  in  large  doses, 
emetic.  It  is  much  used  in.  portions  of  the  Soutliern  States  in 
the  composition  of  diet  drinks,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  substitutes  for  Saraaparilla.  Griffith  Med.  Bot.  660,  states 
that  the  Indians  employed  the  feeula  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  S.  caduca,  laurifoUa  and  tamnoides,  all  of  which  are  indige- 

The  roots  of  this  plant  contain  a  good  deal  of  Starch.  They 
are,  consequently,  to  a  certain  extent  light  and  porous,  and  are 
used  to  make  pipes  with,  also  by  our  soldiers  in  camp  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  extemporaneously  prepared  beer.  The  root 
is  mixed  with  molasses  and  water  in  an  open  tub,  a  few  seeds 
of  parched  oom  or  rice  are  added,  and  after  a  slight  fermcnta- 
tation  it  is  seasoned  with  sassafras.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
Ohina-briar  are  eaten  as  asparagus,  with  which  they  are  closely 
allied.  They  impart  the  same  odor  to  the  urine,  and  probably 
contain  asparagine. 
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Lawson,  in  hie  "  Travels  in  Carolina,"  says  ;  "  The  root  is  a 
round  bail,  which  the  Indians  boil  and  oat."  Croom  states  in 
the  notes  to  hia  "Catalogue,"  p.  48,  that  these  roots  become  in 
time  of  scarcity  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  Southern 
Indians.  The  Seminoles,  of  Florida,  obtain  from  them  by 
maceration  in  water,  their  red  mea!,  and  from  the  roots  of 
Zamia  integrifolia  their  white  meal,  "which  have  subsisted 
them  in  part  during  their  late  campaign," 

Mr.  W,  G.  Simma  informs  me  that  a  rich  brown  dye  is 
made  from  the  roots  with  copperas. 

The  seeds  of  the  berrios  arc  exceedingly  hard,  and  are  used 
as  beads.  I  have  seen  a  necklace  made  with  them  resembling 
eorat,  which  may  well  be  called  "Indian  coral." 

WILD  SAESAPAEILLA,  {Smilax  sarsaparUla,  L.  Smilax 
glauca,^a\i.)     Rich  soils;  Abbeville  District ;  Fla.     Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Diep.  634;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  161.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  officinal  Sarsaparilia,  though  it  probably  shares 
the  alterative  virtues  belonging  to  the  genus.  Thornton's  Fam. 
Herbal.  241 ;  Journal  de  Pharm.  svi,  38  ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat. 
Med.  223.  It  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  undoubted  efficacy, 
given  in  diet  drinks  and  alterative  mixtures  combined  with  the 
China-briar,  and  used  in  syphilis  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Mer. 
and  de  Ij.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii,  79 ;  Humboldt's  Voyage,  viii, 
378 ;  Analysis  in  Journal  de  Chim.  Med,  i,  215.  A  principle  has 
been  derived  from  it,  called  ^milacine.  Journal  de  Pharm.  svi, 
501,  and  xviii,  324.  From  Bartley's  examination  in  the  Edin, 
Med,  Journal,  xvi,  473,  the  virtues  appear  to  reside  in  the  cor- 
tical part;  hence,  it  is  best  extracted  by  the  cold  infusion. 
Biblioth.  Med.  xxvi,  119.  According  to  these  writers  it  Is  con- 
sidered a  powerful  sudorific  and  alterative,  indicated  when  you 
wish  to  produce  diaphoresis,  as  in  rheumatism  of  the  joints ; 
and  this  agrees  with  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  it 
in  the  Southern  States.  J.  Pope,  Eecherches  upon  the  different 
species  of  Sarsaparilia  Gen.  de  Med,  xci,  300,  and  Thumberg's 
Mem.  on  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter  furnished  by  the 
species.     The  S.  glauca  of  Walt,  is  the  S.  caduca  of  Witld. 

Smilax  caduca,  L.    Around  ponds  and  in   rich  shaded  soils; 
collected  in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  Newberti.     Fl, 
June.     The  S.  caduca  of  EU.  is  the  S.  WaUeri  of  Pursb, 
Mer.  and  de  D.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi,  375.     Some  have  asserted 
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that  It  fnrnishoa  caontehouc.     See  Hiet.  Kat.  Pharm,  ii,  590. 
The  root  afforda  a  focula. 

Smilax  ovata,  Pb.  and  Ell.  Sk.  ttrows  on  the  seashore,  Bll.; 
vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  June. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii, 698.  Keniarkable  forthe fragrance  of 
its  flowers. 

Smilax  tamnoides,  L.  G-rows  in  dry  soils  in  rich  woods;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston,     Fl.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mfed.  vi,  384.  The  root  of  this 
also,  says  Merat,  ia  employed  in  the  form  of  deeoction  to  purify 
the  blood.     It  affords  a  fecula. 

Coprosmanthus  herbaeeus,  Kunth.  Smilax  herbacea,  L.  Grows 
in  rich  wooded  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton.    PI.  June. 

This  species  has  been  used  for  its  alterative  properties. 

The  father  of  the  writer,  an  ardent  cultivator  of  Botany,  had 
invited  his  attention  years  since  to  a  plant  called  the  "Carrion 
plant."  It  escaped  all  inquiries  till  very  recently,  when  a  close 
examination  of  the  0.  herbacea  again  revealed  to  him  the  re- 
markable fetor  which  it  exhales,  and  which  closely  resembles 
the  smell  of  decayed  flesh.  A  recent  osamination  of  Darling- 
ton's Flora  Cestrica  has  established  the  correctness  of  his  sus- 
picions, for  he  speaks  of  the  S.  herbacea  as  the  "  Carrion  plant." 
The  plant  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  Prof.  Torrey  in  forming  a 
new  genus  has  given  it  a  very  appropriate  name.  The  0.  pe- 
duncularis,  K.,  growing  in  the  upper  districts,  also  possesses 
fetid  flowers.  The  attention  of  the  curious  is  invited  to  these 
plants. 

DIOSCOREACE^.     {The  Yam  Tribe.) 

WILD  YAM,  (Dioscorea  villosa,  L.)  G-rows  in  damp  soils ; 
collected  in  St.  John's ;  vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  July. 

trrifiith's  Med.  Bot.  659.  The  decoction  of  the  root,  according 
to  Eiddell,  in  a  late  paper,  Synopa.  Flo.  West.  St.  93,  is  emi- 
nently beneficial  in  bilious  colic ;  one  ounce  is  added  to  one  pint 
of  water,  and  half  of  this  is  taken  at  a  doae.  He  aays  it  acts 
with  great  promptitude,  and  that  Dr.  Neville  places  much  reli- 
ance on  the  tincture  as  an  expectorant;  it  is  likewise  diapho- 
retic, and  in  large  doses  emetic.  Attention  is  invited  to  ita 
employment. 
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Prof.  Wood,  ID  the  recently  published  edition  of  the  U.  S. 
Disp.,  states  that  the  "Eclectics"  use  aprinciple  called  dioseorein 
in  dosoB  of  one  to  four  grains,  which  "is  only  the  tincture  pre- 
cipitated." 

See  illustrated  papers  in  Patent  Office  Eeports,  p.  169, 1854, 
and  p.  250,  1866,  on  the  Chinese  yam  {Dioscorea  batatas')  which 
bears  a  large  tuber,  like  the  potato,  and  yields  starch,  sugar, 
etc.  The  roots  do  not  require  to  be  stored  in  cellars,  though 
this  may  he  done ;  they  are  dug  in  the  fall.  I  have  seen  it 
growing  at  Col.  J.  B.  Moore's,  near  Statehurg,  8.  C.  The  root 
is  said  to  be  "  voluminous,  rich  in  nutritive  matter,  and  can  be 
cooked  in  every  respect  like  the  common  potato,  and  even  he 
eaten  in  the  raw  state."  The  yam  cultivated  at  the  South  is 
Dioscorea  sativa;  another  species  raised  here,  D.  alata,  weighs 
sometimes  thirty  pounds. 

AEACEjB.     (The  Arum  Tribe.) 

An  acrid  principle  generally  pervades  this  tribe,  existing  in 
some  of  them  to  a  high  degree. 

WAKE  EOBIN;  mDIAK  TUENIP;  J>EAG  ON-EOOT, 
(Ariswma  triphyUum,  Torr.  Ariscema  atroreubens,  Blum,  in  K'th's 
En,  Pi.  Arum  triphyllum,  L.  Ell.  Sk.)  Gi-ows  in  rich  soils; 
collected  in  St.  John's  ;  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Newbern.     FJ. 

Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  437;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii, 
41;  TJ.  S.  Disp.  123;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  78 ;  Big.  Am. 
Med.  Eot.  i,  52;  Am.  Joarnal  Pharm.  xv,  83;  Thacher's  U.  S. 
Diap.,  art.  A.  triphyllum,  153;  Culleii,  Mat.  Med.  ii,  211  and 
554;  M&r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M6d.  i,  460;,Coxe,  Am.  Disp. 
121 ;  Sehropf,  Mat.  Med.  133 ;  Eush,  ii,  301 ;  Barton's  Collec.  29  ; 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  273;  McCali,  in  Phil.  Med.  Jonrnal,  ii,  84 ; 
Cutler,  Am.  Acad,  i,  487;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  364;  Matson's 
Veg.  Pract.  295,  and  Thompson's  Steam.  Pract.  It  is  said 
to  be  similar  in  its  action  to  the  A.  maculatum.  Dr.  Meara  af- 
firms that  it  does  not  act  on  the  general  circulatory,  but  only  on 
the  glandular  system,  which  it  stimulates  greatly,  and  the  se- 
cretions of  which  it  augments.  Dr.  Wood  says  it  stimulates 
the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  lungs  also.  It  is  used  advanta- 
geously in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranoa,  particularly  in 
hooping  cough  and  asthma.     "  In  the  chronic  asthmatic  affec- 
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tions  of  old  people  it  ie  a  remedy  of  very  considerable  value." 
The  powder  of  ihe  fresh  root,  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  or 
eyrupi  and  placed  in  small  quantities  upon  the  tongue  bo  as  to 
be  gradually  diffused  over  the  mouth  and  throat,  is  said  to  bave 
proved  useful  in  the  aphthous  sore  throat  of  children.  Dr. 
Thacher  employed  it  in  this  affection,  and  adds  that  it  is  of  ap- 
proved efflcacy  in  rheumatism.  "  Milk  in  which  the  acrid  prin- 
eiplo  of  the  A.  triphyl.  has  been  boiled  bae  been  known  to  cure 
consumption  !"  De.Cand.  cit,  in  Lind.  The  sliced  root  has  been 
used  as  an  application  forpoisoningby  the  ivy,  (BAms.)  Lindley 
i-emarks  of  some  of  this  class  that  "the  spadixea  disengage  a 
sensible  quantity  of  heat  wlien  they  are  about  to  open."  An 
ointment,  made  by  stewing  the  fresh  root  in  lard,  is  applied  in 
scald-head,  in  ring-worm,  and  other  eruptions  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  acting  aa  a  stimulant.  The  root  is  a  decided  especto- 
rant.  Agardh  considers  that  the  acrid  principle,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  fugacity,  has  lately  been  obtained  pure,  is  of 
great  power  as  a  stimulant.  In  corroboration,  I  would  mention 
my  having  produced  vesication  merely  by  rubbing  the  stem  of 
the  Arum  Walteri  (b.  South  Carolina  species)  in  contact  with 
the  unbroken  skin;  and  I  observe  that  both  species  are  very 
irritating  to  the  ikuees.  By  chemical  analysis  (Am,  Journal 
Pharm.  xv,  8S)  it  contains,  besides  the  acrid  principle,  from  ten 
to  seventeen  per  cent,  of  starch,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
it  as  white  and  as  delicate  as  from  the  potato ;  also  albumen, 
gum,  sugar,  extractive,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potassa  and  lime. 
Bigelow  states  (i,  59)  that  the  starch  is  prepared  by  pouring  re- 
peatedly portions  of  water  over  the  fresh  root  reduced  to  a  pulp 
by  grating,  and  placed  on  a  strainer,  the  farinaceous  part  being 
carried  through,  and  leaving  the  fibrous  behind.  Dr.  McOall, 
of  Georgia,  found  it  to  yield  one-fourth  part  its  weight  of  pure 
amylaceous  matter,  which  is  white,  delicate  and  nutritive.  See, 
also,  the  experiments  of  Bigelow  to  extract  the  acrimonious 
principle  of  the  fresh  root.  The  root  may  be  preserved  if  kept 
buried  in  the  sand.  Dose  of  recently  dried  root,  ten  grains 
mixed  with  gum-arabic,  sugar  and  water,  in  the  form  of  emul- 
sion, repeated  and  increased. 

During  scarcity  of  food  almost  any  substance  that  contains 
starch,  oven  though  it  be  associated  with  bitter  or  noxious 
principles,  may  furnish  material  for  bread.     "From  the  acorn 
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a  kind  of  meal  is  produced  which  makes  excellent  bread,  pro- 
vided that  a  little  barley  meal  be  mingled  with  it  to  couateract 
ita  aBtringent  qualities.  M.  Parmentier  extracted  the  fariuia  or 
starch  of  the  bryony,  the  iris,  gladiolus,  ranunculus,  fnmaria, 
arum,  dracuneuluB,  maudragora,  colehicum,  filipendnla  and  helle- 
bores, etc.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cleanse  these  roots,  to  scrape 
and  pound  them,  and  then  to  soak  the  palp  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water;  a  white  sediment  is  deposited,  which  when 
washed  and  dried  is  a  real  starch.  M.  Parmentier  converted 
these  different  starches  into  bread  by  mingling  them  with  an 
equal  portion  of  potatoes  reduced  into  the  pulp,  and  the  ordi- 
nary dose  of  wheaten  leaven ;  the  bread  had  no  bad  taste,  and 
its  quality  was  excellent,"  Wilson's  Eural  Cyc.  We  have  in 
the  Southern  States  several  species  of  the  genera  mentioned 
above.  See  index  to  this  volume;  also,  "Zizania"  ov  Canada 
rice.  A  knowledge  of  these  plants  may  prove  serviceable  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

Pdtandra  Virginica,  Eaf  (Kunth,  En.  PI.)  Arum  Virgimcum, 
L.  Common  in  swampa  ;  collected  in  St.  John's;  vicinity  of 
Charleston.    Fl.  May. 

Steams'  Am.  Herbal.  133.  Property  probably  similar  to 
those  of  the  above.  "  Powerfully  stimulant,  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic.  Stimulates  the  solids,  promotes  the  secretion  of 
perspiration,  urine,  etc.;  good  in  languid,  phlegmonous  habits, 
in  relaxation  and  weakness  of  the  stomach,  loaa  of  appetite,  in 
jaundice,  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  rheuma- 
tism, pains  and  obstinate  headaches  unattended  with  fever." 
Dose,  ten  grains,  with  sixty  grains  of  gum-arabic,  twenty  of 
spermaceti,  and  eight  of  sugar.  The  corm  is  esculent  when 
cooked. 

Arum  maculatum.  I  find  that  this  species  ia  not  a  native  of 
the  Southern  States ;  but  the  indigenous  A.  triphyllum  is  said  to 
s  precisely  the  same  properties  ;  so  I   will  allow  it  to  re- 


Buil.  Plantes  Ven.  de  France  83.  "The  leaves,  being  eaten 
by  three  children,  produced  horrible  convulsions,"  awelling  of 
the  tongue,  etc.  One  author  mentions  that  he  uses  the  root 
with  great  auccess  in  rheumatic  jtains,  in  doaea  of  six  to  twenty 
graina  of  the  fresh  root,  three  times  a  day.  The  emulsion  is 
more  sedative.     The  dry  root  is  quite  nutritious,  serving  as  an 
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article  of  food.  Catalogua  Plantarum,  28,  The  decoction  of 
the  root  with  honey  is  a  powerful  expectorant,  and  is  useful  in 
asthma.  (Expectorat  enim  validissime  crassas  lentasque  excrea- 
tiones.)  The  Oatalogas  Plantaram  of  Eay,  furthermore,  ex- 
presses this  high  opinion ;  "Remedium  est  prcBstantissimum  et 
minime  fallax  adversus  venenum  et  pestem,  asthmaticos  maxime 
juvat,  hernias  curat  et  urinam  eiet."  See,  also,  the  Historia  Plan- 
tarium  Eaii,  p.  1208.  The  root,  dried  and  powdered,  has  been 
sold  as  a  cosmetic,  under  the  name  of  cypress  powder;  said, 
also,  to  possess  a  soporific  equality,  and  to  be  used  in  washing 
linen.  Linn.  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  168;  Woodv.  Med.  Eot.  75.  The 
recent  root,  according  to  Orfila,  will  cause  the  death  of  a  dog 
in  thirty-six  boura.  Toxicol.  298 ;  Ancien.  Journal  de  Med. 
xxxiv,  529.  See  Diet,  dos  Drogoes,  i,  355,  for  chemical  analysis. 
Portland  sago  is  made  from  the  root.  Enoycl.  Plants,  800.  The 
bad  effects  resulting  from  fche  use  of  the  Arum  are  aileviatod  by 
the  administration  of  buttermilk  and  oily  liquors,  Shecut,  in 
his  Flora  Carol.,  speaks  of  its  great  reputation  as  an  effectual 
remedy  in  cachectic  eases,  in  weakness  of  stomach,  and  iixed 
rheumatic  pains.     The  fresh  root,  externally  applied,  is 


substitute  for  Spanish  fli 


Dr.  Lewis,  in  the  Pam.  Herbal. 


751,  assorts  that  neither  water  nor  spirit  extracts  its  virtues,  the 
fresh  root  being  best  administered  in  substance  in  the  form  of  a 
boles  or  emulsion,  or  by  beating  it  up  with  resin  or  gum,  and 
keeping  in  pill.  G-eoffroi  alludes  to  it  as  a  valuable  stomachic 
for  restoring  lost  appetite ;  useful  in  chlorosis,  jaundice  and 
hysterical  affections.  He  says  that  by  boiling  the  root  iii 
vinegar  it  becomes  powerfully  diuretic.  Bergius  reports  the 
root  as  of  great  service,  mixed  with  an  alkaline  aromatic,  in 
cases  of  obstinate  periodical  headache,  when  the  pulse  is  slower 
than  natural  without  fever.  Journal  de  Pharm.  xii,  158.  Merat, 
in  the  Did.  de  Mat.  Med.,  endorses  the  opinions  generally  ex- 
pressed above.  U.  S.  Disp.  123  ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i,  52,  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  Inti-od.  to  Botany,  says  that  it  is  asserted  by 

that  at  the  period  of  inflorescence,  between  4  and   10 

o'clock,  P.  M,,  the  flower  is  actually  "hot,"  causing  the  ther- 
mometer to  rise  several  degrees. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE ;  POLE  CAT  WEED,  {Symplocarpus 
faitidus,  Dracontium  fiKtidumi)    Pathos  of  Mx. 

A  fetid  plant,  the  root  and  seed  supposed  to  possess  some 
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anti- spasmodic  and  nareotic  power.  It  has  been  employed  by 
Eigelow  and  Heintzelman  and  others  in  hooping  congh, 
catarrhs,  phthisis,  hysteria  and  dropsy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Culter 
introduced  it  into  notice,  and  employed  it  in  asthma.  H",  S. 
Med.  Eep.  410;  U.  S.  Disp.  The  root,  chewed,  produces  a 
prickling  sensation  in  the  mouth.  The  leaves  are  used  to  dress 
blisters  to  keep  up  a  discharge.  The  roots  occasion  vomiting 
and  dimness  of  sight.  Bigelow  ;  G-rifBth.  Dose  of  powdered  root, 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  repeated.  The  seeds  contain  20  per  cent, 
of  fixed  oil,  which  is  acrid.  Am.  Jour.  Pharm.  ii,  1.  A  strong 
infusion  of  the  plant  is  also  used. 

GOLDBN-OLUB,  {Orontium.  aquaticum,  Mx.)  Koota  often 
immersed;  common  in  lower  country;  coflected  in  St,  John's. 
Fl.  May. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  365.  "The  root  is  acrid,  but  becomes  eata- 
ble by  roastine."  Both  the  seeds  and  roots  were  eaton  by  the 
Indians,  The  stem  just  be^^ath  the  infloresence  is  of  the  moat 
beautiful  white;  a  section  of  it  I  have  observed  to  be  admirably 
suited  for  microscopical  inspection, 

TYPIIACEjE.     {The  Bulrush  Tribe.) 

CAT-TAIL;  EBBD  MACE,  (Typha  latifolia,  L.)  Morasses 
and  stagnant  waters,  often  immersed;  coilected  in  St.  John's; 
vicinity  of  Charleston  ;  Newbern. 

Mfer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  MM.  t.  vi,  795 ;  Journal  de  Chim. 
Med.  iv,  179  ;  Journal  de  Pharm.  xii,  564.  This  plant  receives 
an  extended  notice  in  European  works.  The  root  is  eaten  as  a 
salad.  See,  also,  Lightfoot's  PI.  Scotica,  ii,  339.  A  jelly  also  is 
extracted  from  it.  Aublet  assures  as  it  is  good  in  gonorrhcea 
and  chronic  dysentery.  See  an  analysis  in  Journal  de  Pharm. 
xii,  564,  and  xiv,  221.  Little  crj'Stals  of  phosphate  of  lime  are 
found  in  the  stems.  It  is  said  also  to  be  abundant  in  fecula. 
Dfecouv.  des  Pusses,  iii,  450;  Gm^lin,  Flora  Siberica,  i,  25-139. 
See  Vignal's  Essay  on  the  treatment  of  wounds  with  the  pollen 
or  aigrettes  of  the  Typha,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  a  substi- 
tute for  cotton,  (in  French.)  Paris,  1803.  The  bark  has  been 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  hats,  and  with  cotton  in  making 
gloves  ;  and  some  have  recommended  it  in  making  China  paper. 
See  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.     "Paper  made  from  the  swamp  flag. 
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called  cat-tails,  was  manufactured  in  1863  upon  an  extensive 
scale  in  Hew  York.  This  product  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
for  card  boards  and  paper-hangings."  The  down  has  been  used 
to  stuff  mattreasea.  Linnans  informs  ns  that  the  coopers  in 
Sweden  employ  the  stalks  to  bind  their  casks  with.  In  Eng- 
land they  use  the  Scirpus  lacustris,  and  in  Italy  the  Carex  acuta, 
(all  Southern  species,  which  see,)  to  fasten  the  timber  in  the 
joints.  The  stalks  are  opened  longitudinally,  and  placed  be- 
tween the  interstieea,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fluids.  Those  who  manufacture  turpentine  and  rice  barrels 
might  find  these  plants  of  much  service  in  this  respect — serving 
the  purpose  much  better  than  the  strips  of  wood  shaving  gen- 
erally employed  to  render  the  seams  tighter,  I  would  invite 
further  attention  to  the  Typha  for  the  several  purposes 
alluded  to. 

"ESPARTO"  GRASS. 

This  Grass,  which  is  being  grown  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  the 
French  Algerian  Colonies,  ia  attracting  great  attention  as  a  ma- 
terial for  making  paper.  It  requires  a  warm,  dry  climate,  and 
it  ia  proposed  to  raise  it  at  the  South  where  it  seems  that  every 
element  is  favorable  to  the  auccess  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  quite 
as  easily  cultivated  aa  rice  or  hay,  and  it  yields  much  larger  re- 
turns— as  it  readily  brings  in  market  seventy  dollars  of  our  cur- 
rency per  ton. 

I  insert  the  following  eommnnication  from  a  gentleman  in 
Charleston  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
paper  manufacturer,  and  with  everything  which  relates  to  print- 
ing and  book-making: 

"  A  New  Crop  for  our  Bice  Fields.— The  Esparto  grass  of  which 
we  speak  is  already  the  successful  rival  of  rags,  as  a  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  production  of  the  grasa  has  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  now  consumed  to  the  value 
of  about  one  million  of  dollars  monthly  on  the  continent  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Now  mills  are  being  erected  and  fitted  with 
machinery  exclusively  adapted  to  its  use,  while  old  mills  are 
changing  their  machinery  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  its  general  adoption  is  but  a  question  of  time. 

"  In  the  United  States  the  Esparto  grass  is  as  yet  unknown  ; 
but   the   high    price    of    rags    and    the   failure  of    almost    all 
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materiale — except,  perhaps,  maple  wood — used  in  their  stead 
for  the  mannfacture  of  paper,  which  has  now  beeomo  one  of  the 
leading  commercial  intereste  of  the  world,  will  soon  induce  our 
Northern  paper  manufactnrers  to  try  this  new  material, 

"The  writer  has  not  only  seen  the  Baparto  taken  from  the 
hale  and  put  through  all  the  proeesaea  of  manufacture  ioto  fine 
printing  and  writing  papera,  but  he  has  alao  aeon  the  graas 
growing,  and  ia  confident  that  our  climate  and  soil  will  produce 
it  at  least  as  well  as  the  countries  in  which  it  ia  now  caltivated. 

"  The  Esparto  grass  yields  to  the  paper-maker  nearly  as  much 
pulp  aa  average  rags  yield.  It  ia  no  more  difficult  than  rags  to 
work  up,  and  in  many  respects,  although  not  in  all,  it  ia  to  he 
preferred  to  them. 

"  Thus,  after  two  hundred  yoara  of  experiment  and  the  trial  of 
a  thousand  different  subatancea,  juigt  when  the  oiviliaed  world 
feels  its.  necessity  the  moHt,  a  perfect  substitute  for  rags  baa  been 
found,  and  will  be  used  wherever  a  book  ia  read  and  the  art  of 
writing  known. 

"We  have  now  some  samples  of  the  Baparto  seed  and  of  pulp 
made  from  it." 

The  okra  stalk  has  also  been  attracting  attention  as  a  material 
for  paper.  An  Alabama  Manufacturing  Company  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged  in  experimenting  in  its  use,  and  with  emi- 
nently ertisfactory  results,  (1869.)  It  is  claimed  that  the  okra 
can  be  bleached  to  any  degree  of  whiteness;  that  the  cost  of 
reducing  it  to  "half  stufi"'  and  pulp,  will  not,  on  a  considerable 
scaie,  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  converting  rags  into  pulp, 
and  that  the  okra  paper  ia  aa  soft  as  rag  paper,  and  almost  as 
much  so  aa  that  made  from  pure  linen — thus  combining  in  one 
material  a  great  desideratum  in  paper-making — ^flexibility  and 
Strength.  The  okra  may  also  be  used  as  '•  hard  stock,"  to  give 
strength  to  any  other  material.  The  seed  may  alao  be  made  use 
of.  A  large  dealer  in  paper  informs  me  that  he  considers  it 
probably  one  of  the  best  materials  at  our  disposal  for  the  pur- 
poses  proposed. 

BUIIB-EBBD,  (Sparganium  ramosum,  Huds.  S,  Ajnencanum, 
Ell.)     Lagoons  and  ditches;  Florida  and  northward. 

The  herbage  of  the  branchy  species  of  Burr-reed  (Sparganiuwi) 
is  softer  and  more  pliant  than  that  of  the  reody  plants,  and 
serves  well  in  combination  with  some  of  them  in  packing.  I 
40 
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have  been  surprised  that  more  uee  ia  not  made  of  such  plants  by 
merchants  and  pacicera.  The  unripe  burrs  are  very  astringent  j 
a  strong  decoction  is  employed  for  various  purposes  aa  an 
astringent.     See  Darlington's  Flora  Costrica. 

ACORACjB. 

SWBET-FLA.G;  CALAMUS,  (^Aeorus  calamus,  L.)  Diffused 
in  bogs  and  naorasacB;  I  have  collected  it  in  Fairfletd  and  in 
Charleston  Districts;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  Newbern. 

Le.  Mat.  Med.  i,  251;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii,  76; 
Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  602;  Hoffmann's  Obs.  Phya.  Chim.  i,  obs.  i; 
Ell.  Bot,  ]^otes,  1,403;  TJ.  S.  Disp.  145;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat. 
Med.  281 ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  431 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  287 ; 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i,  63;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Ann. 
do  Chim.  ixxsi,  332 ;  Cose,  Am.  Disp.  18 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  96 . 
This  is  a  very  pleasant,  aromatic  stimulant  and  stomachic  ; 
esteemed  as  a  stimulating  tonic  in  atonic  conditions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowole ;  in  the  East  as  a  powerful  aphrodisiac  and 
carminative.  Ed.  and  Yav.  state  that  it  has  been  administered 
successfully  in  intermittent  fever:  "On  I'a  bean co u p vanto  pour 
combattre  les  eymptomes  cerebraux  qui  accompagnont  la  so- 
conde  periode  dcs  ficvres  dites  ataxiques."  Heberden,  in  his 
"  Commentaries,"  page  149,  says  that  when  bark  fails  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fever,  he  gives  a  scruple  of  chamomile  flowers 
powdered.  "  I  have  also  given,"  be  adds  "  two  scruples  of  cala- 
mus aromaticus  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  and  have  found  it 
more  efficacious  than  a  variety  of  other  means."  Dr.  Thomp- 
son says,  from  his  own  experience,  he  finds  it  one  of  the  most 
useful  adjuvants  t.o  bark  and  quinine;  given  also,  combined 
with  magnesia,  in  the  flatulent  colics  of  infants.  In  the  Sup- 
p\em,  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  1846,  10,  Dr.  Budelicher  assures  us  that 
the  root  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  chronic  gout :  "  qu'elle  apaise 
les  douleurs,  qu'elle  assouplit  les  articulations  "^administered 
in  powder,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  grains  every  two  hours. 
Annal.  de  Med.  and  note,  sur  quelques  plantes  de  I'Aube,  Mem. 
de  I'Aubo,  184L  The  fresh  root,  candied,  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  large  quantities  as  a  preservative  in  epidemic 
diseases.  Thornton's  Fam.  Herb.  354.  The  root  is  used  in 
vertigo.  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  64;  G-riffltb  Med.  Bot.  620.  See 
Anal,  by  Trommsdorf ;  Aim.  Clinique,  xvii.     From  which  it  ap- 
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peare  to  contain  volatile  oil,  roain,  extractive,  etc.  Thompson, 
in  his  M.  Meii.,  says  that  the  oil  differs  from  other  volatile  oils 
in  not  dissolving  iodine. 

The  root  of  this  poworfnl  aromatic  plant  is  much  used  as  a 
flavoring  aubstanco  throughout  the  Western  States  for  making 
bitters,  particularly  the  com.pound  tincture  of  gentian.  See 
treatises  on  the  Mat.  Med.  "It  is  a  principal  medicament  in 
the  preparation  of  the  medicated  malt  liquors  called  herb  ales, 
and  is  suppoaed  to  be  the  ingredient  used  by  the  French  for 
giving  flavor  to  their  snuff  called  a  la  violette.  The  whole  plant 
has  been  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  in  Poland  it  is  strewed 
on  the  floors  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  when 
they  are  about  to  receive  company,  in  order  that  the  leaves  may 
be  bruised  by  the  feet  of  the  guests,  and  (ill  the  rooms  with  an 
agreeable  odor,"  Rural  Cyclopteilia,  p.  40,  The  dose  of  the 
root  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  An  infusion  of  the  root  is 
made  with  one  ounce  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water;  dose,  a 
wineglassful. 

NAIADAOEiE.     (The  Pond-weed  Tribe.) 

ALOA ;  EEL-GRASS,  (Zostera  marina,  L.)  "West  Florida  and 
northward;  deep  salt  water  coves.  Chapman.  Not  in  any 
catalogue  of  the  plants  in  St.  John's,  S.  C. 

This  marine  herb  or  aea-grasa,  with  creeping  stems,  is  just 
attracting  great  attention  in  Jlngland  (1862)  as  a  subatitute  for 
cotton.  The  result  is  doubtful,  aa  the  amount  to  be  obtained  is 
perhaps  inadequate.  The  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
plant.  It  is  not  a  sea-weed  though  it  "grows  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;"  it  produces  a  large  quantity  of  fibre  in  proportien  to 
its  bulk,  which  is  strong,  elastic  and  silky — used  by  upholsterers 
as  a  material  for  bed  atiifiing,  and  also  succeaafully  applied  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.     See  "Asclepias"  and  "Ramie." 

Substitutes  for  Cotton. — The  Loudon  Index  says: 

Som^  new  "substitute  for  cotton,"  which  is  to  cost  nothing, 
to  make  the  fortune  of  the  inventor,  and  to  reopen  the  mills  of 
Lancashire,  is  discovered  every  week.  The  inventors  are  mostly 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  cotton  spinning,  and  thoy  forget, 
invariably,  that  a  material  which  costs  nothing  when  supposed 
to  be  useless  and  gathered  by  handsfiil  might  become  almost  as 
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dear  as  silk  if  there  were  a  mamifacturing  demand  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  it.  The  following  remarks  by 
a  "  Medallist  in  Botany,"  deserve  notice; 

"I  have  obtained  samples  of  most  of  the  fibres  proposed,  and 
1  have  submitted  them  to  careful  examination  under  the  micros- 
cope. I  find  them  all  to  he  varieties  of  woody  fibre,  more  or 
less  split  up  or  divided,  varying  in  the  length  and  thickness  of 
the  flhrilljB.  The  fibres  of  all  the  specimena  I  have  seen  are, 
nevertheless,  uniform  in  the  following  particulars :  they  are 
all  solid  and  inelastic  or  brittle,  with  joints  and  rough  edges, 
showing  where  the  bundles  of  fibrillee  have  been  torn  apart. 
Having  some  practical  acquaintance  with  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving,  I  assert  that  the  above  qualities  render  woody  fibre 
unfitted  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  without  a  considera- 
ble modification  of  our  machinery.  The  fibres  which  have  been 
exhibited  may  probably  be  useful  as  substitutes  for  linen,  if  they 
can  be  largely  produced  at  a  cheap  rate ;  hut  the  woody  fibre 
(from  which  all  the  proposed  substitutes,  I  feel  confident,  are 
drawn)  can  never  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  cotton,  which  con- 
sists of  vegetable  hairs,  hollow,  elaatic,  ribbon  shaped  and  spiral, 
with  smooth  edges  and  surfaces.  If  we  want  a  substitute  for 
cotton  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  woody  fibre." 

PISTIACE.E.     (The  DutcKweed  Tribe.) 

WATER  FLAXSEED,  (Spirodelia  poli/rrhiza,  Sehleid.  in 
Eunth's  En.  PI.  Lemna  polyrrhiza,  W.  and  Ell.  Sk.)  Santee 
Canal.     Fl.  July. 

Lightfoot's  Fl.  Scotica,  ii,  538.  The  "leaves  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  winter  and  rise  in  the  spring."  The  Lemna 
or  duckweed  destroy  fish  by  covering  so  closely  the  surface  of 
ponds  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

GRAMINAOEJi].     {The  Grass  Tribe.') 

Well  known  for  their  great  value  for  many  purposes. 

MAIZE;  INDIAN  COEN,  (Zea  Mays.') 

The  methods  of  cultivating  this  staple  article  of  food  are  ao 
widely  known  that  I  feel  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  enter- 
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ing  very  fully  upon  their  relation  in  this  place,  but  will  insert 
the  following  plan  pursued  by  David  Dickson,  the  well  known 
agrieuitunet  of  Hancock  Oo.  Ga.,  (see  his  letters  in  So.  Culti- 
vator, Jan.,  1869.)  It  is  certainly  marked  by  great  common 
sense: 

First,  drain  the  wet  land,  then  deepen  your  soil;  charge  it 
well  with  vegetable  matter,  either  by  rest  or  sowing  oats  and 
feeding  off  in  the  field,  sowing  and  turning  under  pea  vineS, 
(Cow  pea,)  or  clover  and  otiier  grasses,  where  they  will  suc- 
ceed, etc.  Then  plow  deep  and  sub-soii  to  the  extent  of  your 
ability.  Gather  all  the  manure  possible  from  previous  crops, 
cotton  seed,  manure  from  stock,  leaves,  pine  straw  and  mud, 
and  other  scrapings ;  then  add  each  year  to  each  crop,  corn, 
oats,  cotton,  wheat,  etc.,  such  soluble  ammonia  and  bone,  earth, 
etc.,  as  Peruvian  Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones,  Land  Plaster, 
Salt  and  Wood  Ashes,  (see  his  Formula  under  "  Cotton  "  in  this 
volume,)  may  have  iu  them — the  latter,  if  to  be  need  in  any 
form,  at  a  price  tbat  would  warrant  its  use. 

Plant  corn  eight  inches  below  a  level,  pat  the  manure  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  seed,  and  cover  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  deep.  Cultivate  shallow — first,  plowing  one  and  a  half 
inches  deep)  second,  one-third;  and  third,  in  half  inch.  I 
prefer  a  heavy,  sharp  sweep,  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  Inches 
wide,  either  for  corn  or  cotton.  If  you  carry  out  this  plan 
well  as  to  time  it  will  never  fail.  *  *  If  you  wish  a  cotton 
plant  or  a  oorn-etalk  to  stand  a  hot  burning  sun,  and  a  dry 
northwest  wind  from  four  to  ten  weeks  and  come  out  safely,  you 
mast  water  and  put  in  aufflciont  soluble  food  to  last.  How  is 
that  to  be  done?  By  deepening  the  soil,  plowing  deep,  eub- 
soiliiig  and  filling  it  with  humns,  that  it  may  retain  the  greatest 
am.ount  of  water.  *  *  I  do  not  care  what  color  the  land  is, 
or  whether  sand  or  clay,  if  yon  keep  up  a  full  supply  of  vegeta- 
ble mold,  break  deep  before  planting  and  cultivate  lightly  after- 
wards, [by  this  means  the  roots  of  the  corn  are  not  cut,]  the 
result  will  be  good,  wet  or  dry. 

In  Mr.  Dickson's  letter,  dated  Sparta,  Jaouary  6th,  1868,  he 

say: 

Have  good  turning  plows,  and  according  to  your  ability,  use 
one  or  two  horses,  and  sub-soil ;  ride  over  the  field,  and  lay  off 
the  land  so  that  the  horses  will  go  round  on  a  level,  and  the 
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dirt  will  fall  doisn  hill — a  team  will  break  up  the  soil  nine  inches 
deep  in  this  way,  as  easily  as  they  could  seven  inches,  on  a  level 
piece  of  land.  Continue  to  take  the  lands  in  the  same  way  until 
the  field  is  finished,  one  team  following  another — all  the  time 
going  round  the  circle ;  and  if  you  sab-eoil,  have  one  team  be- 
tween each  turning  plow,  running  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
"When  you  finish,  the  field  is  ready  for  planting,  if  the  proper 
tSae  has  arrived.  In  deciding  this  point,  you  must  be  governed 
by  the  weather — it  varies  frona  the  tenth  of  March  to  the  first 
of  April.  According  to  my  experience,  a  man  only  gains  hard 
work  and  more  of  it,  by  very  early  planting. 

iJow  for  the  planting.  Lay  off  fnn'owa  with  a  long  shovel 
plow,  on  a  level,  seven  feot  apart.  Commence  at  the  opposite 
end,  with  a  longer  shovel,  and  open  out  the  same  furrow.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  you  get  up  to  trees  and  stumps,  and  make  a 
better  finish  at  the  ends.  This  furrow  should  stand  open  seven 
or  eight  inches  deep.  Whether  you  use  compost,  cotton  seed  or 
guanos,  let  each  hand  have  his  three  foot  measure,  and  deposit 
the  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  just  three  foot  apart. 
Then  drop  the  corn  within  three  or  four  Inches  of  the  manuro 
one  or  more  grains,  as  is  your  custom — dropping  on  the  near 
side  of  the  manure,  as  the  dropper  goes  ;  then,  with  a  very  light 
harrow,  cover  the  corn  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The 
harrow  should  go  the  same  way  the  dropper  goes,  to  keep  from 
pullingthe  manure  on  the  grain. 

If  you  cover  deep,  you  lose  all  the  advantages  of  low 
planting,  (but  not  the  deep  breaking,)  and  for  this  reason :  corn, 
in  good  weather,  will  come  up  fromadepth  of  one  to  six  inches, 
but  will  strike  ont  roots  about  one  inch  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  all  below  that  will  perish.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  am  opposed  to  dirting  corn  as  soon  as  it  comes  up — it  brings 
the  root  of  the  stalk  to  the  top  of  the  ground. 

My  plan  is  to  finish  the  first  working  from  the  20th  of  April 
to  the  10th  of  May.  Sometimes  I  have  not  finished  before  the 
25th  of  May.  "With  the  land  well  turned,  very  little  grass 
and  weeds  will  come  up,  except  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and 
this  is  easily  managed. 

For  first  plowing,  have  a  heavy  twenty-two  inch  sweep,  with 
the  right  wing  so  set,  that  its  back  end  will  not  be  more  than 
one  inch  above  the  ground.     This  is  to  run  near  the  com,  and 
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should  fill  the  furrow  within  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the 
general  surface.  Break  out  the  middles  with  the  same  sized 
sweep,  with  the  back  of  both  wings  turned  up  ;  if  the  plowing 
is  well  done,  four  furrows  will  finish  out — four  hands  com- 
pleting fourteen  acres  every  day,  by  going  sixteen  miles  a  day. 

Second  plowing — have  the  wing  of  the  Biding  sweep  turned  a 
little  more  than  half  up;  run  close  to  the  corn,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  hoe ;  for  if  the  plowing  is  well  done,  there  is  no  use  of  a 
hoe.  Break  out  the  middles  with  three  furrows,  to  make  a  good 
place  to  plant  peas.  From  the  first  of  June  to  the  20tb  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  peas.  Proceed  in  this  manner.  Afier  the 
second  plowing,  run  a  shovel  furrow  in  the  middle  of  a  com 
row  ;  drop  one  bushel  of  peas  to  every  eight  acres — say  six  to 
eight  peas  to  a  hiU.  Yon  can  plant  sixteen  acres  per  day,  and 
will  use  two  bushels  to  each  plow — cover  with  a  harrow. 

Third  and  last  plowing — pair  your  hands,  one  to  side  the  corn 
and  one  to  aide  the  peas  ;  the  hand  that  sides  the  corn  will  need 
a  twenty-two  inch  sweep,  right-baud  wing  well  up,  and  it 
should  run  close  to  the  corn — not  going  more  than  a  half  inch 
deep ;  the  left  wing  should  be  nearly  flat.  The  hand  that  aides 
the  peas,  wilt  need  a  heavy  twenty-six  inch  sweep,  with  the 
right  wing  set  at  medium  height,  and  should  run  it  near  the 
peas,  and  fill  the  pea  farrow  entirely  up ;  the  left  wing  should 
be  up,  to  push  the  dirt  near  the  corn.  This  is  the  laat plowing, 
and  if  we!!  done,  the  ground  will  be  as  smooth  and  leve!  as  a 
floor,  with  not  a  apcar  of  grass  to  the  two  hundred  acres,  nor  a 
weed  to  be  seen  in  the  field.  In  old  times,  I  required  every 
hand  to  clean  the  crop  as  he  wont — what  the  plow  left,  to  be  re- 
moved with  the  foot  and  hand.  From  thirteen  to  sixteen  miles, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  crop,  was  a  day's  work. 

Such  pine  land  as  mine,  (someof  it  very  poor,)  should  average 
twenty  to  twenty-five  baabele  per  acre ;  and  wet  or  dry, 'if  the 
work  is  rightly  done,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  failure,  as  my 
many  visitors,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  testify. 

The  Ergot  of  Maize,  according  to  M.  fioulin,  is  very  common 
in  Columbia,  and  the  nse  of  it  is  attended  with  a  shedding  of 
the  hair,  and  even  the  teeth  of  both  man  and  beasts.  Mules 
fed  on  it  lose  their  hoofs,  and  fowls  lay  eggs  without  shells.  Its 
action  on  the  uterus  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  Rye  ergot, 
or  perhaps  more   so.     Ann.   des  Sc.   19,  279.     Lindley.     Prof. 
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Wood,  U.  S.  Disp.,  lath  Ed.,  states  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Creeler  had 
exBinined  the  growth  on  Indian  corn  bnoTvn  as  Smut,  and  it 
■was  found  to  contain  the  alkaloid  discovered  by  Winckler  in 
ergot  and  named  by  him  secuUn,  now  considered  as  a  mere 
eynonyme  oi'  propylamia.  Besides  the  alkaloid,  there  were  ob- 
tained a  thick,  viscid,  fixed  oil,  a  resin  solnble  in  ether  but  not 
in  alcohol,  pectin,  gluten  and  a  species  of  sngar.  The  morbid 
product  may,  therefore,  bo  considered  as  the  ergot  of  maize. 
(Am.  J.  Pharm.,  July,  1861,  p.  306.)  The  fungus  has  received 
the  title  of  Ustilago  Maidis.  It  is  said,  adds  Prof  Wood,  to  pro- 
duce abortion  in  cows  when  the*  diseased  grain  is  eaten  by 
them;  and  six  drachma  of  this  ergot  produced  the  same  effect 
on  the  pregnant  bitches  to  which  it  was  given  to  test  its  aborti- 
facient  property.  (Am.  J".  Pharm,,  Sept.,  1861,  from  Annal. 
Med.  Vet.  Beige.) 

Corn  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat  nutritious  of  the  eerealia 
with  which  man  has  been  blessed.  In  one  hundred  pounds  of 
corn  there  are  ten  of  oil  ;  the  grain  and  meal  are  prepared  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  the  whole  plant  adapted  to  many 
useful  purposes  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  and  in  domestic  econ- 
omy. The  article  Zea,  in  the  Eural  Cyc,  is  full  of  information 
compiled  from  numerous  authorities.  The  author  refers  to  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  paper  from  the  husks.  Blade  tea  is  quite 
a  favoj'ite  diaphoretic  used  recently  by  many  in  the  Southern 
States  in  fever — its  anti-periodic  properties  doubtful.  The  use 
of  com  meal  to  form  an  emollient  poultice,  and  for  conveying 
and  retaining  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  is  well  known. 
Corn  meal  rubbed  into  fresh  meat  will  preserve  it  fresh  sevei-al 
days  during  hot  weather;  a  light  covering  with  bran  or  a  series 
of  dustings  with  oatmeal  will  be  equally  efficient — methods  so 
easily  put  in  practice  that  a  knowledge  of  them  may  prove 
serviceable  in  times  of  difficulty. 

In  the  Patent  Office  Eeporls,  1865,  p.  158,  there  is  a  commu- 
nication on  "Bread  crops,"  on  the  value  and  use  of  the  maiae 
as  an  article  of  food,  on  its  preparation  for  bread  in  place  of 
wheat  flour,  and  on  the  economy  of  mixing  rye  with  corn.  It 
is  stated  from  a  foreign  report  that  a  "bread  composed  of  two- 
thirds  rye  and  one-third  maize,  is  about  ten  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  bread  made  of  pure  rye."  A  method  is  given  to  prevent 
the  souring  of  maize  Sour.     In   our  armies  during  the  recent 
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war  it  was  a  imiveraai  subject  of  complaint  that  corn  moal,  or 
flour,  was  not  given  to  the  soldiers  in  place  of  wheat,  as  it  is 
nutritious  and  much  more  easily  and  better  cooked.  Besides, 
Southerners  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  accustom.ed  to  corn 
bread. 

The  "  Boston  Brown  Bread,"  a  useful  hygienic  preparation, 
contains  two  parts  of  corn  to  one  of  rye  meal,  and  is  made  in 
the  following  manner :  "  To  three  quarts  of  mixed  meal  are 
added  a  gill  of  molasses,  two  teaspoonsful  of  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  saleratus,  and  either  a  tea  cupful  of  home-brewed  or  half 
a  tea  cupful  of  brewer's  yeast.  This  broad  continues  good  and 
wholesome  as  long  as  any  other  bread  is  usually  kept ;  but  like 
Other  preparations  of  corn  it  is  preferred  warm,  and  is  generally 
eaten  fresh,  or  after  being  toasted.  Like  all  other  kinds  of  corn 
bread  it  is  an  acceptable  substitute  not  only  for  the  bread  made 
of  other  grains  bnt  for  the  vegetables  which  use  has  made 
desirable  at  the  noonday  meal." 

Corn  fecula,  an  admirable  substitate  for  arrowroot,  for  table 
uae,  much  cheaper  and  equally  free,  says  Parriah,  from  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  taste,  is  largely  manufactured.  It  is  also  much 
sold  in  England  under  the  name  of  Oswego  Starch.  Prepared 
corn  is  an  excellent  food  for  children. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  corn-cobs  is  given  by  Prof  C.  T. 
Jackson,  volume  Patent  Office  Keports,  1855,  p.  163,  and  a  paper 
on  green  corn  for  fodder,  p.  168.  It  may  be  planted  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Northern  hay.  "The  amount  of  green  food  which 
may  thus  be  grown  under  favorable  circumstances  seems  almost 
incredible.  An  acre  contains  forty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  square  feet;  if,  therefore,  but  one  such  stalk  were  to 
grow  upon  each  foot,  there  would  be  over  seventy-six  tons  pro- 
duced to  the  acre."  The  Northern  varieties  are  recommended 
to  be  planted  at  the  South  for  this  purpose.  Land  that  will 
produce  two  tons  of  hay  will  yield,  it  is  supposed,  ten  tons  of 
corn  fodder  for  leaves,  roots,  etc.,  suitable  for  man  and  horse  in 
periods  of  scarcity.  See  "Alopecurus  "  and  "Anthoxanthum  "  in 
this  volume. 

■Mr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  in  a  prize  essay  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  quoted  in  Norton's  Ele- 
ments of  Practical  Agriculture,  states  that  there  is  in  the  cob  of 
this  grain  two  per  cent,  of  gluten  and  gum,  and  one  or  two  per 
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cent,  of  sugar,  ■with  a  little  starcb.  It  has,  therefore,  some  im- 
portaace  of  its  own  as  food.  In  Patent  Offlce  Reports,  1848,  p. 
355,  it  is  stated  in  a  report  from  Riclimond,  Maasaehn setts,  that 
"corn-stalks,  well  secured  and  cut  fine,  furnish  an  agreeable 
and  healthy  food  for  horses  and  neat  cattle :  for  the  latter,  if 
when  cut  they  are  scalded  by  pouring  on  warm  water,  they  are 
aimoet  equal  to  what  they  are  when  green,  especially  for  cows, 
causing  them  to  produce  milk  of  almost  the  richness  of  June, 
They  are  worth,  when  well  cured,  six  dollars  per  ton,  when  hay 
is  worth  ten  dollars;  straw  ia  worth  from  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  to  five  dollars  per  ton.  Large  quantities  of  straw  are 
annually  manufactured  into  paper,  and  the  demand  for  this 
purpose  probably  increases  its  price  some  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent." 

On  the  subject  of  general  economy,  in  absence  of  supply  of 
Northern  hay,  I  introduce  the  following  in  an  article  on  corn- 
stalks for  fodder,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
1861.  It  is  advised  to  be  cured,  cut  up  entire,  and  fed  to  cattle. 
The  Editor  of  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  says :  "  For  the 
last  six  years,  while  residing  oa  a  farm  in  Georgia,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  Northern  plan  of  catting  up  cofn  near  the  ground, 
curing  the  stalks  and  com  in  shocks,  then  husking  or  shucking 
the  corn,  and  feeding  the  stalks  and  blades  togothar.  This  we 
regard  aa  much  better  economy  than  to  pull  fodder  and  leave 
the  whole  stalks  in  the  field.  If  we'  had  many  cattle  to  feed, 
we  sboiild  procure  a  machine  for  cutting  the  stalks,  steam  them 
a  little,  and  add  a  little  meal  of  some  kind.  "We  have  fed  dairy 
cows  in  this  way  with  satisfactory  results.  Good  clover  hay  ia 
worth  more  than  any  corn  fodder  for  cows  and  horses,  pound 
for  pound."  See,  also,  same  paper,  May  4,  1861,  for  article  on 
cultivation  of  hay.  Corn-stalks  are  also  very  useful  aa  manure, 
when  composited  with  a  little  caustic  lime,  as  it  is  a  plant-food 
of  considerable  value.  "Dr.  Spengle  found  eighty -eight  pounds 
of  ashes  in  one  thousand  pounds  of  corn-stalks.  Corn-cobs  are 
rich  in  potash,  and  yet  one  often  sees  them  wasted  in  wood-lots 
or  the  highway."  The  cob  yields  almost  as  much  ashes  as  the 
tobacco  plant. 

A  writer  in  the  Eichmond  Examiner,  1862,  from  Fluvanna 
County,  communicates  the  following  substitute  for  Soda  :  "  To 
the  ashes  of  corn-cobs  add  a  little  boiling  water;  after  allowing 
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it  to  stand  for  a  few  minuteB,  poar  off  the  lye,  which  can  be  uaed 
at  once  with  an  acid,  (sour  milk  or  vinegar.)  It  makes  the  bread 
almost  as  light  as  soda."  I  have  seen  this  preparation  made  and 
used  at  the  i^outh  during  the  war.  Tt  is,  strictly  sjieaking,  a 
potash  mixture,  has  precisely  the  taste  of  a  strong  solution  of 
bi-earbonate  of  potash,  and  could  be  used  in  cough  mixtures  to 
correct  acidity,  and  wherever  an  alkaline  solution  ie  required. 
The  bread  made  with  it  is  excellent.  It  would  also  serve  the 
parposea  of  "  concentrated  lye,"  For  manufacture  of  soda,  see 
"  Salsola  kali." 

An  economical  mode  of  making  Soap  with  corn  shucks,  which 
a  correspondent  in  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside,  March  8, 
1862,  says  "  has  been  tried  and  approved  by  several  persons,"  I 
insert  as  follows ;  "  Take  one  gallon  of  strong  lye,  add  a  half 
pound  of  shucks,  cut  up  fine.  Let  the  shucks  boil  in  the  lye 
until  they  are  reduced  to  shreds.  Then  fish  the  shreds  out,  and 
put  half  a  pound  of  crackling  grease  in,  or  six  ounces  of  lard,  and 
boil  until  it  is  sufficiently  thick  to  make  good  soap."  The 
amount  of  potash  in  the  blade  and  shuck  of  corn  observed  in  the 
table  I  have  inserted  from  Ure's  Dictionarj'  may  explain  the 
value  of  this  substance,  I  am  informed  that  soap  has  been  made 
satisfactorily  from  the  corn  shuck,  as  above  described. 

I  insert  the  following,  believing  that  the  ashes  of  the  corn- 
cob, on  account  of  the  potash  it  contains,  would  serve  in  place 
of  those  from  hickory: 

Preserving  Meat. — Ashes  prepared  from  green  hickory  wood, 
combined  with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  two-thirds 
by  measurement,  and  applied  in  the  ordinary  way  of  salting 
meat,  in  ordinary  quantity,  will  save  pork  fully  as  well  as  salt 
alone,  and  give  a  delicacy  of  flavor  to  bacon  made  from  it  which 
saltpetre  or  sugar  pickle  will  not  impart.  Mix  the  ashes  aiid 
salt  thoroughly,  in  the  above  proportions,  and  use  the  mixture 
as  salt  alone  is  commonly  used.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  rely 
on  it, 

5eer  may  be  made  from  corn  thus;  "Take  one  pint  of  corn 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  soft,  add  to  it  a  pint  of  molasses  and  one 
gallon  of  water;  shake  them  well  together  and  set  it  by  the 
flre,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  beer  will  be  excellent.  When 
all  the  beer  of  the  jug  is  used  add  more  molasses  and  water. 
The  same  corn  will  answer  for  months,  and  the  beer  will  be  fit 
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foruso  in  twelve  hoars  by  keeping  the  jug  where  it  is  warm.  In 
this  way  the  ingrodicnts  used  in  making  a  gallon  of  beer  will 
not  cost  over  eis  cents,  and  it  is  better  and  more  wholesome 
than  cider.  A  little  yeaat  greatly  forwards  the  working  of  the 
beer."  To  make  iSmaiJ  Beer:  "  Nine  quarts  of  water,  three  pints 
of  bran,  and  a  few  hops;  strain  and  cool  to  milk-warm,  then 
pat  in  a  few  raisins,  one  pint  of  molasses,  let  them  stand  one 
night  and  strain  and  bottle  it." 

A  Substitute/or  Coffee  was  recommended  as  follows  during  the 
period  of  scarcity  :  For  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  persons,  take 
a  pint  of  well  toasted  corn  meal  and  add  to  it  as  much  water  as 
an  oi-dinary  siaed  coffee  pot  will  hold,  and  then  boil  it  wcU. 
We  fiave  tried  this  toasted  meal  coffee,  and  prefer  it.  Many 
persona  cannot  drink  coffee  with  impunity,  and  we  advise  all 
such  to  try  the  receipt.  They  will  find  it  more  nntritious  than 
coffee,  and  quite  as  palatahle."  See  rice  (^Oryza  sativa)  and 
"okra"  {Hibiscus  cscidentus)  for  their  uses  as  substitutes  for 
coffee. 

The  journals  continued  to  report  as  long  as  the  war  lasted 
that  "blade  tea  is  excellent  in  fevers,"  and  that  "raw  corn  meal, 
mixed  with  water  to  drink,  removes  snpei'flaous  bile  and  cures 
feverl"  "Green  corn  and  wheat  makes  useful  starch,  and  rice 
starch  gives  tawns  and  colored  articles  a  look  of  newness  nn- 


Oil  of  a  fine  quality  is  manufactured  from  corn.  "  It  is  said 
to  burn  with  a  clear,  steady  light,  in  every  respect  equal  to  sperm 
or  lanl  oil,  without  the  smoke  which  usually  attends  vegetable 
oils,  and  will  not  congeal  in  the  coldest  weather."  '  A  liquor, 
well  known  as  corn  Whiskey,  is  also  distilled  from  tlie  fermented 
grain. 

Thaer  says  "the  use  of  unripe  maize  for  the  manufacture  of 
Sugar  has  lately  been  again  recommended,  on  the  ground  that 
maize  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  beet  root,  I  have 
long  been  of  opinion  that  of  ail  plants  which  can  he  raised  in 
this  country,  maize  is  bettor  suited  to  the  purpose  in  question ; 
the  83'rup  extracted  from  it  is  before  crystallization  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  the  best  sort."  Principles  of  Agriculture, 
p.  485.  In  the  Southern  States  where  the  sugar-canes  have 
been  so  generally  introduced  the  problem  may  be  differently 
solved.  As  it  may  become  a  matter  of  great  interest,  I  insert 
the  following: 
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Gorn  Sugar. — ^Extracts  from  the  remarka  on  the  mode  of 
manufacture,  by  Wm.  "Webb,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  May, 
1862: 

The  raw  juice  of  maize,  when  cultivated  for  sugar,  marks  IC 
on  the  saccharometer,  while  the  average  of  cane  juice  (as  I 
am  informed)  is  not  higher  than  8°,  and  beet  juice  not  over  3°. 
From  nine  and  three-quarter  quarts  (dry  measure)  of  the  former 
I  have  obtained  four  pounds  six  ounces  of  syrup  concentrated 
to  the  point  suitable  for  cryatallizalion.  The  proportion  of 
crystallizable  sugar  appears  to  be  larger  than  is  obtained  front 
cane  juice  in  Louisiana.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
our  climate  ripeos  corn  perfectly,  while  it  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
happens  that  cane  is  fully  matured.  In  some  cases  the  syrup 
has  crystallized  so  completely  that  less  than  one-sixth  part  of 
molasBCB  remained.  This,  however,  only  happened  after  it  had 
stood  one  to  two  months.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  plant  were  fully  ripe,  and  the  process  of  mannfacture  per- 
fectly performed,  the  syrup  might  be  entirely  crystallized  with- 
out forming  any  molaseea.  Without  any  other  means  for  pressing 
out  the  juice  than  a  small  hand  mill,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
great  a  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  produced  on^an  acre;  but  the 
calculations  made  from  trials  on  a  small  scale  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  the  quantity  of  sugar  will  bo  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  that  M,  Pallas,  of 
France,  had  discovered  in  1839  tbat  tlie  saccharine  properties 
of  maize  were  increased  by  merely  laking  off  the  ear  in  its 
embryo  state.  An  experiment,  however,  which  I  instituted  to 
determine  the  value  of  this  plan  resulted  in  disappointment. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  was  not  large  enough  to  render 
it  an  object.  The  reasons  of  this  failure  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious  on  stating  the  circumstances.  It  was  found  that  taking 
tbo  ear  off  a  large  stalk,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  common 
mode  of  cultivation,  inflicted  a  considerable  wound  upon  the 
plant,  which  injured  its  health,  and  of  course  lessened  its  pro- 
ductive power.  It  was  also  found  that  the  natural  disposition 
to  form  grain  was  so  strong  that  several  successive  ears  were 
thrown  out,  by  which  labor  was  increased  and  the  injuries  to 
the  plant  multiplied.  Lastly,  it  appeared  that  the  juice  yielded 
from  those  plants  contained  a  considerable  portion  of  a  foreign 
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subatanee  not  favorable  to  the  object  in  view.  Yet,  under  ali 
these  disadvantagep,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds 
of  Bugar  per  acre  may  be  obtained.  The  manifest  objections 
detailed  above  suggested  another  mode  of  cultivation,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  combination  with  the  one  first  proposed.  It  conaists 
simply  in  raising  a  greater  number  of  plants  on  the  same  space 
of  gronnd.  By  this  plan  all  the  unfavorable  results  above  men- 
tioned were  obviated,  a  maeh  larger  quantity  of  scgar  waa 
produced,  and  of  a  bettor  quality.  The  jniee  produced  by  this 
mode  of  cultivation  is  remarkably  pure  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  The  sweetness  of  the  corn-stalk  is  a  matter  of  universal 
observation.  Our  forefathers  in  tlie  Eevolationary  struggle 
resorted  to  it  as  a  means  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  West  India 
sugar.  They  expressed  the  juice  and  exerted  their  ingenuity 
in  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  crystallized  state  j  but  we  have  no 
account  of  any  successful  operation  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  the 
bitter  and  nauseous  properties  contained  in  the  joints  of  large 
stalks  render  the  whole  amount  of  juice  from  them  fit  only  to 
produce  an  inferior  kind  of  molasses.  I  found  on  experiment 
that  by  cutting  out  the  joints,  and  crushing  the  remaining  part 
of  the  stalk,  sngar  might  be  made,  but  still  of  an  inferior 
qcality.  The  molasses,  of  which  there  was  a  large  proportion, 
waa  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

From  one  to  two  feet  of  the  lower  part  of  these  stalks  waa 
full  of  juice,  but  the  balance,  as  it  approached  the  top,  became 
dryer  and  afforded  but  little.  From  the  foregoing  experiments 
we  see  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  purest  juice  and  the  greatest 
quantity  we  must  adopt  a  mode  of  cultivation  which  will  pre- 
vent the  large  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  stalk.  The  planting 
should  be  done  with  a  drilling  machine.  One  man,  with  a  pair 
of  horses  and  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  will  plant  and  cover 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  from  ton  to  twelve  acres  in  a  day; 
the  rows,  if  practicable,  let  tbem  run  north  and  south,  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  dropped  sufficiently  thick  in  the 
row  to  insure  a  plant  every  two  or  throe  inches.  A  large  har- 
row, made  with  teeth  arranged  so  as  not  to  injure  the  corn,  may 
he  used  with  advantage  soon  after  it  is  up.  The  after  culture 
is  performed  with  a  cultivator,  and  here  will  bo  perceived  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  drilling;  the  plants  all  growing  in 
lines,  perfectly  regular  and  straight  with  each  other,  the  horse- 
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shoe  stirs  the  earth  and  cats  the  weeds  close  by  every  one,  bo 
that  no  hand-hoeing  will  be  required  in  any  part  of  the  cultiva^ 
tion.  It  ie  »  part  of  the  system  of  eane-planting  in  Louisiana 
to  raise  as  full  a  stand  of  cane  upon  the  ground  ae  possible, 
experience  having  proved  that  the  most  sugar  is  obtained  from 
the  land  in  this  way.  As  far  as  my  experience  bas  gone,  the 
same  thing  ia  true  of  corn. 

The  nest  operation  is  taking  off  the  ears.  Many  stalks  will 
not  produce  any ;  but  whenever  they  appear  tbey  must  be 
removed.  Any  time  before  the  formation  of  grain  upon  them 
will  be  soon  enough.  Nothing  further  is  necessary  to  be  done 
until  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  cut  for  grinding.  The  stalks 
should  be  topped  and  bladed  while  standing  in  the  field.  They 
are  then  cut,  lied  in  bundles  and  taken  to  the  mill.  The  mills 
used  for  grinding  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  will  answer  every 
purpose.  The  tops  and  blades  when  properly  cured  make  an 
excellent  fodder. 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  ample  encouragement  for  perse- 
verance. Every  step  in  the  investigation  has  increased  tbe 
probability  of  success,  no  evidence  having  been  discovered  why 
it  should  not  succeed  ae  well  if  not  better  on  a  large  scale  than 
it  has  done  on  a  small  one. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  bas  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
sugar  of  an  excellent  quality,  suitable  for  common  use  without 
refining,  may  be  made  from  the  stalks  of  maize. 

2.  That  the  juice  of  this  plant,  when  cultivated  in  a  certain 
manner,  contains  saccharine  matter  remarkably  free  from  for- 
eign substances. 

3.  Tbe  quantity  of  this  juice  (even  supposing  we  had  no 
other  evidence  about  it)  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  tbe 
great  amount  of  nutritive  grain  which  it  produces  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  vegetation.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
vast  advantages  which  would  result  fi'om  tbe  introduction  of 
this  manufacture  into  our  country. 

The  process  which  has  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
maize  sugar,  is  as  follows:  the  juice,  after  coming  from  tbe 
mill,  stood  for  a  abort  time  to  deposit  some  of  its  coarser  im- 
purities. It  was  then  poured  o£F,  and  passed  thi-ough  a  flannel 
strainer,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  matter  as  could  be  sepa- 
rated in  this  way.    Lime  water,  called  milk  of  lime,  was  then 
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added,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  tablespoonsful  to  the 
gallon.  It  is  said  by  sugar  manufacturers  that  knowledge  on 
this  point  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience ;  but  I  have  never 
failed  in  making  sugar  from  employing  too  much  or  too  little  of 
the  lime,  A  certain  portion  of  this  substance,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary,  and  more  or  less  than  this  will  be  injurious, 
but  no  precise  directions  can  be  given  about  it.  The  juice  was 
then  placed  over  the  fire  and  brought  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  when  it  was  carefully  skimmed,  taking  care  to  complete 
this  operation  before  ebnllition  commenced.  It  was  then  boiled 
down  rapidly,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rose.  The  juice  was 
examined  from  time  to  time,  and  if  there  was  any  appearance 
of  feentont  particles  which  would  not  rise  to  the  surface,  it  was 
again  passed  through  a  flannel  etraiuer.  In  judging  when  the 
syrup  is  sufficiently  boiled  a  portion  was  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  if  when  moderately  cool  a  thread  half 
an  inch  long  could  be  drawn  it  was  considered  to  be  done,  and 
poured  into  broad,  shallow  vessels  to  crystallize.  In  some  cases 
crystallization  commenced  in  twelve  hours;  in  others  not  till 
after  several  days  ;  and  in  no  ease  was  this  process  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  allow  the  sugar  to  be  drained  in  less  than  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  boiling.  The  reason  why  so  great  a 
length  of  time  was  reqnired  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  an  improved  process  of  manufacture  will  cause 
it  to  granulate  as  quickly  as  any  other. 

The  stripping  the  ears  from  the  corn  ia  esteemed  by  some  es- 
sential in  the  production  of  sugar,  though  not  in  the  production 
of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  excellent  molasses.  The  prin- 
cipal labor  consists  in  stripping  off  the  leaves,  which  should  be 
done  before  the  stalks  are  cut.  Dr.  Naudain,  of  Delaware, 
says  (So,  Cult.  p.  26,  vol,  i)  that  the  corn  should  be  planted  aa 
broom  corn  is  commonly  planted — very  close  in  the  row,  prob- 
ably astalk  every  four  inches. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  M.  Biot  read  the  report 
of  a  committee,  which  paper  contained  the  following  state- 
ments: of  the  oom-stalks  experimented  upon  the  ears  had  been 
removed  from  one  portion  and  left  to  grow  on  others.  The  juice 
obtained  from  the  stalks  which  had  been  castrated  yielded 
twelve  per  cent,  of  sugar  ;  that  expressed  from  the  stalks  on 
wbicii  the  ears  had  been  permitted  to  grow  thirteen  per  cent.; 
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ao  that  so  far  as  France  ia  concerned  the  results  of  former  ex- 
perimenta  may  be  fallacious.  "  The  juieo  of  maize  containa  as 
much  if  not  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  that  of  sugar- 
cane,"    Farmer's  Encyc. 

The  reader  interested  will  find  the  several  numb  era  of 
Southern  Cultivator,  in  vola.  i,  ii,  iii  and  iv.  See  pp.  17, 19  and  25, 
and  90  of  vol.  i,  a  largo  number  of  papers  on  this  aubject.  I 
regret  that  I  can  only  refer  to  them.  Hundreds  of  pounds  of 
Bugar  were  made  by  aeveral  persona.  Six  hundred  to  six 
thousand  pounds  can  be  made  from  one  acre.  It  must  be  far 
easier  to  crystallize  than  that  from  sorghum.  It  haa  been  ad- 
vised to  take  off  the  tassel  instead  of  the  ear  in  order  to  increase 
the  saccharine  principle.  Twenty-five  gallons  of  juice  make 
four  gallons  of  syrup,  and  a  gallon  of  juice  will  produce  one  and 
one-quarter  pounds  of  sugar.  The  corn  ia  not  lost  as  fodder, 
and  the  salted  refuse  is  also  good.  The  boiling  of  the  syrup 
should  be  commenced  immediately  after  the  corn  is  cut.  The 
high  price  of  sugar  and  molasses  would  add  increased  impor- 
tance to  this  subject.  I  obtain  the  following  from  the  Louis- 
ville Courier: 

Paper. — The  manufacture  of  Paper  from  the  leavea  of  Indiau 
corn  is  becoming  extensive  in  Austria.  The  paper  Is  said  to  be 
tougher  than  ordinary  paper  made  from  rags,  while  it  is  almoat 
wholly  free  from  ailica,  which  makee  paper  produced  from  straw 
ao  brittle. 

If  the  above  be  true  it  is  a  discovery  of  immenae  importance 
to  the  United  Statea.  We  consume  more  paper  than  any  other 
nation,  and  have  Indian  corn  to  make  it  of.  If  Indian  corn 
paper  be  tougher  than  rag  or  atraw  paper  it  is  just  what  we 
need,  and  our  already  monstrous  corn  crop,  which  in  1850  was 
692,071,000  bushels  to  100,485,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  is 
mainly  devoted  to  feeding  our  immense  herds  of  live  stock  will 
be  greatly  extended,  and  paper  go  down  in  price. 

Paper  from  Indian  Corn  Leaves.— Th^  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph "gives  the  following  account  of  Paper-making  from  Indian 
corn  loaves,  which  promises  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  paper 
business  if  only  half  is  true  that  is  stated,  and  we  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness  : 

"  Eccent  experiments  have  proved  Indian  corn  to  possess  not 
only  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  good  article,  but  to  be 
41 
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In  many  respecta  superior  to  rags.  The  discovery  to  which  we 
allnde  ie  a  complete  success,  and  may  be  expected  to  exercise 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  price  of  paper.  Indian  corn,  in 
countries  of  a  certain  degree  of  temperature,  can  be  easily  culti- 
vated to  a  degree  more  than  sufiicient  to  satiaty  the  utmost  de- 
mands of  tho  paper  market.  Besides,  as  rags  are  likely  to  fall 
in  price,  owing  to  the  extensive  supplj'  resulting  from  this  new 
element,  the  world  of  writers  and  readers  would  seem  to  have  a 
brigbtor  future  before  it  than  the  boldest  fancy  would  have  im- 
agined a  short  time  ago. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  that  paper  has  been  manufactured 
from  tho  blade  of  Indian  corn;  but  strange  to  say,  the  art  was 
lost,  and  required  to  be  discovered  anew.  As  early  as  tho 
seventeenth  century  an  Indian  corn  paper  manufaefcory  was 
in  full  operation  at  the  town  of  Eievi,  in  Italy,  and  enjoyed  a 
world-wide  reputation  at  the  time  ;  but  with  the  death  of  its 
proprietor,  it  seema  to  have  lapsed  into  oblivion.  Attempts  sub- 
sequently made  to  continue  the  manufacture  were  baffled  by  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  flint,  and  resinous,  and  glutinoua  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  blade.  The  recovery  of  the  process  has  at 
last  been  effected,  and  it  is  due  to  the  cleverness  of  one  Hcit 
Moritz  Diamant,  a  Jewish  writing  master  in  Austria,  and  the 
trial  of  his  method  on  a  grand  scale,  which  was  made  at  the 
Imperial  manufactory  of  Sehlogelmuble,  near  Glognitz,  Lower 
Austria,  has  completely  demonstrated  the  certainty  of  the  in- 
vention. Although  the  machinery,  arranged  as  it  was  for  the 
manu&cture  of  rag  paper,  could  not  of  courae  fully  answer  the 
requirements  of  Herr  Diamant,  the  results  of  the  essay  were 
wonderfully  favorable.  The  article  produced  was  of  a  purity  of 
texture  and  whiteness  of  color  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
and  this  is  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  difficulty  uBually  ex- 
perienced in  the  removal  of  impuritiea  from  rags.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  invention  is  Count  Carl  Octavio  Za  Lippe  Wessen- 
feld,  and  several  experiments  give  the  following  results  ; 

"  1.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  produce  every  variety  of  paper 
from  the  blades  of  Indian  corn,  but  the  product  is  equal  and  in 
some  respecta  even  superior  to  the  article  manufactured  fl-om 
rags. 

■'  2.  The  paper  requires  but  very  little  size  to  render  it  fit  for 
writing  purposes,  as  tbo  pulp  naturally  contains  a  large  proper- 
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tion  of  that  necessary  ingredient,  wliich  can,  at  tlie  same  time, 
be  easily  eliminated  if  desirable. 

"  3.  The  bleaching  is  effected  by  an  extraordinarily  rapid  and 
facile  process,  and  indeed  for  the  common  light-colored  packing 
paper  the  process  becomes  entirely  unnecessary. 

"  4.  The  Indian  corn  paper  poBaesses  greater  strength  and 
tenacity  than  rag  paper,  without  the  drawback  of  brittleneaa,  so 
conapicnoua  in  the  common  straw  producta. 

"  6.  No  machinery  being  required  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up  the  raw  material  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  pulp,  the  expense  both  in  point  of  power  and  time  is 
far  less  than  is  neoeaaary  for  the  production  of  rag  paper. 

"  Count  Lippe  having  put  himself  in  communication  with  tbe 
Austrian  Government  an  Imj^erial  manufactory  for  Indian  com 
paper,  (maishalm  papier,  as  the  inventor  calls  it,)  is  now  in  coarse 
of  construction  at  Peeth,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  Indian  corn 
growing  country  in  Europe,  Another  manufactory  ia  already 
in  fall  operation  in  Switzerland,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  for  the  prodiiciion  and 
exportation  on  a  large  soale  of  the  pulp  of  this  new  material." 

Manufactures  from  Corn-shucks. — A  foreigner  has  filed  hie  ap- 
plication in  Washington  (with  specimens)  for  a  patent  for 
various  usea  made  of  maize  shucks.  The  varieties  include  yarn, 
maize  eloth,  paper  of  beautiful  qualities,  (white  and  colored,) 
from  silk  to  parchment  texture,  maize  flour,  etc. 

It  should  be  known  by  every  one,  aaysa  writer,  that  the  dried 
leaf  of  the  corn  plant  (corn  fodder)  is  successfully  used  aa  a  sub- 
stitute for  Sops.  The  infusion  is  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
Practice  will  soon  determine  the  quantity  necessary.  In  one  of 
the  government  hospitals  bread  for  four  hundred  men  was  daily 
prepared  in  this  way,  and  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  best  bread 
prepared  with  hopa.  See  Life  Bverlaating,  ("  Gnaphalium")  in 
this  volume. 

SWEET-SCENTED  GRASS,  iAnthoxanthum  odoratum,  L.) 
Probably  imported;  found  near  Savannah  Eiver  and  around 
Charleston. 

Mer.  andde  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i,  316  and  514.  It  has  been 
used  aa  a  tonic  and  cordial.  The  fragrance,  according  to  the 
anaJysis  of  Vogel,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  benzoic  acid. 
lind.  Nat.  Syet.  319. 
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This  grass,  as  well  as  Solcus  odoratus,  contains  benzoic  acid, 
(Wilson.)  It  is  thought  to  improve  the  quality  of  mntton, 
acd  to  give  fragrance  to  butter  made  of  the  milk  of  cows  which, 
feed  upon  it.  It  has  been  employed  in  raaking  imitation  Leghorn 
hats.  "From  its  dwarfy  growth,  and  the  close  sward  it  forms, 
it  is  recommended  to  be  sown  on  lawns  or  ornamental  grounds." 
In  Patent  Office  Reports  on  Agriculture,  1854,  p.  22,  and  in 
DarlingtoD's  Agric.  Botany,  some  information  is  given  concern- 
ing some  of  the  best  grasses  for  pasturage  suitable  to  this 
conntry. 

The  sparry  {Spergula  arvensis)  is  introduced,  but  grows 
abundantly  in  our  fields.  In  Germany  and  France  it  is  much 
cultivated  as  a  winter  pasturage  for  cattle  ;  mutton,  as  also  the 
milk  and  butter  of  cows  fed  with  it,  are  stated  by  Thaer  to  bo 
of  very  superior  quality.  It  is  usually  sown  on  stubble  fields 
after  the  grain  crops  have  been  removed.  "But  the  principal 
use  to  which  this  plant  can  be  applied  in  this  country  is  as  a 
green  manure  on  poor,  dry,  sandy,  or  worn  out  soils."  See,  also, 
in  Patent  Office  Eeports,  Agricultiire,  p.  1S7,  an  account  of  the 
Couchgrass,  (Triticum  repens,)  by  C,  B.  Potter,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  "  It  is  a  stocky,  hardy,  sweet  plant,  and  if  properly  eat 
and  cured  will  command  a  higher  price  in  the  market  where  it 
is  known  than  the  herds-grass  or  timothy."  Besides,  it  is  easily 
propagated  from  roots  on  poor  lands— even  on  pine  plains.  It 
is  very  difficult,  however,  to  eradicate.  The  writer  states  that 
it  is  heavier  than  any  other  grass  when  dried,  and  will  produce 
more  weight  of  fodder  upon  a  given  space. 

The  reader  interested  in  the  best  grasses  to  be  planted  for 
Hay  to  supply  the  loss  of  Northern  hay  can  consult  article  on 
"Textile  and  Forage  Crops,"  Patent  Office  Eeports,  1855,  p.  252. 
See,  also,  Patent  Office  Reports,  308,  1858,  on  the  cutting  and 
curing  of  hay.  The  Southern  planter  can  here  obtain  informa- 
tion which  may  aid  him  in  substituting  native  for  the  imported. 
There  are  two  grasses  planted  in  Hollaud  that  I  thinls  fit  to  cite 
here,  as  they  may  be  made  useful  where  drainage  is  employed, 
or  banks  formed  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  water,  viz : 
the  sand  or  sea-sidoLimo  grass,  (H!/mMS«re?(«riMS,)  which  Sir  H. 
Davy  found  to  contain  one-third  of  its  weight  of  sugar,  hence 
called  the  "Sugar-Oane  of  G-reat  Britain."  It  is  too  hard  and 
coarse  to  be  eaten  by  animals,  unless  cut  up.     "  The  purpose  for 
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which  this  plant  is  generally  employed,  and  for  which  its 
creeping,  matted  roots  fit  it  io  an  eminent  degree,  is  for  binding 
loose  sands  when  sown  with  the  sea-reed,  {Arundo  arenaria,')  to 
prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The  world  renowned 
dikes  of  Holland  owe  much  of  their  strength  and  durability  to 
the  protection  afforded  by  these  remarkable  plants."  See  Pa- 
tent Office  Koports,  1854,  p.  26.  "Wo  have  two  species  of  Elymus 
growing  within  the  Southern  States.  See  article  "Aftergrass" 
in  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc,  for  method  of  raising  grass  and  hay  to 
advantage,  producing  a  double  crop,  the  combination  of  grasses, 
etc.  Law's  Practical  Agriculture,  and  Loudon's  Bncyc.  of  Ag- 
riculture; Wilson's  articles  "  Agricultural  seeds"  and  "Grasses," 
"  Agrostis,"  etc.;  Sinclair's  Sortus  Grameneus  Wbbemensis,  and 
Eichardson's  Essay  on  Fiorin,  (florin  is  produced  from  an  aquatic 
grass,  Agrostis  stolonifera  longifiora.)  Alopecurm  pratensis,  mea- 
dow or  tall  grass,  which  ie  found  in  the  Southern  States,  is 
much  cultivated  as  a  grass  in  Europe;  it  is  much  relished  by 
horses  and  cattle.  For  wet  soils  Agrostis,  and  the  Poa  can  be 
cultivated  with  great  advantage,  furnishing  the  greatest  yield. 
In  England  they  plant  a  mixture  of  the  most  valuable  grasses 
upon  scientific  principles,  upon  land  ill  adapted  for  any  other 
product,  using  lime,  etc.  See  article  cited,  also  Rural  Cyc, 
article  "  Barren  soils,"  for  plants  best  adapted  to  such  soils.  See, 
also,  "Benzoin."  The  Agrostis  stolonifera  laiifolia  {Fiorin)  is 
considered  by  many  in  England  as  the  best  and  most  productive 
grass  to  sow  on  wet  meadows;  it  is  said  to  yield  enormous 
crops,  and  it  vegetates  during  the  cold  portions  of  the  year.  It 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discordant  opinion.  See  Richard- 
son's Essay  on  Agriculture,  and  his  Memoir  on  "  Piorin  grass." 
Wilson,  in  his  Rural  Cyc,  article  "  Food  of  Animals,"  gives  a 
list  of  the  plants  which  are  entirely  avoided  by  all  animals  j 
also  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  and  plants  which  can  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  hay,  when  it  is  scarce,  as  follows :  The  leaves  of 
elm,  mulberry,  ash,  hornbeam ;  the  lime  trees,  (Tilia,)  the  com- 
mon maple  and  sycamore;  the  common  acacia,  (Bobinia  pseu- 
dacacia;)  the  willows,  the  poplars,  the  birches,  beeches,  plane 
trees,  cbestnuts,  oaks,  dogwood,  {Cornus ;)  hazel,  {Corylus;') 
furze,  I^TJlex,)  and  the  vine  are  frequently  used,  he  says,  for  this 
purpose  on  the  Continent,  in  places  where  they  happen  to  be 
plentiful.     The   green  leaves  of   a  tolerably  large   number  of 
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vegetables  are  annually  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  either  as 
food  for  man  or  for  cattle,  such  as  the  leaves  of  maize,  beet 
root,  cabbage,  carrot,  parsnip,  potato  and  some  others,  all  of 
■which  may  be  usad  for  this  purpose.  Op.  cit.  So,  also,  the 
roots  of  a  great  many  plants — the  turnip,  carrot,  etc. 

In  times  of  war  when  there  is  difflcalty  in  obtaining  provis- 
ions for  man  and  horse,  many  of  these  articles  might  be  obtained 
by  soldiers,  detailed  for  the  purpose  from  regiments  in  the  ser- 
vice, particularly  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry  horses.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  know  precisely  what  are  the  leaves  or  roots  which 
are  edible.  See  "  Zea."  Consult  Itiiral  Cyc,  articles  "  Grasses, " 
"Hay,"  "Hay-making,"  tor  much  information  on  forage  crops 
and  grasses,  etc. 

GAM  A  GRASS;  SESAME  GBASS,  {Tripsacum  dactyloides, 
L.     Tripsacum  monostachyum,  WiUd.)     Pla.  and  northward. 

This  graaa  at  one  time  attracted  great  attention  as  an  article 
of  fodder  for  stock.  Darlington  (Agricult.  Botany,  234)  thinks 
that  its  stem  is  too  hard.  "  The  leaves  and  young  culms  may 
do  when  better  materials  are  scarce." 

BEARDED  DAENEL,  {Lolium  temulentum,  Ij.)  Kyle.  Grain 
fields  of  North  Carolina,     Chap. 

Johnston,  in  his  "Chemistry  of  Common  Life,"  vol.  ii,  p.  148, 
classes  this  among  the  intoxicating  substances  that  are  liable  to 
get  mixed  up  with  rye  or  wheat,  and  render  it  poisonous.  It 
"creeps  occasionally  into  our  fermented  liquors  and  our  bread." 
It  grows  abundantly  in  corn  fields,  and  is  cut  with  the  grain, 
"They  have  been  long  known  to  possess  narcotic  and  singularly 
intoxicating  properties.  When  malted  along  with  barley, 
■which  when  the  grain  is  ill  cleaned  sometimes  uaintentionally 
happens,  they  impart  their  intoxicating  quality  to  the  beer,  and 
render  it  unusually  and  even  dangerously  heady.  When  ground 
up  with  wheat  and  made  into  broad  they  produce  a  similar 
effect,  especially  if  the  bread  De  eaten  hoc.  Many  instances  are 
on  record  in  which  effects  of  this  kind,  sometimes  amusing,  and 
sometimes  alarming,  have  been  produced  by  the  unintentional 
consumption  of  darneiled  bread  or  beer,  A  recent  case  oc- 
curred, 1853,  at  Eoserea,  in  Ireland,  where  several  families,  con- 
taining not  less  than  thirty  persons,  wore  poisoned  by  eating 
Darnel  fiour  in  their  w^holo  meal  bread.  They  ■were  attacked 
by   giddiness,    staggering,    violent    tremors,    similar    to    those 
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experienced  in  the  delirium  tremens  produced  by  intoxicating 
liquors,  via:  impaired  vision,  coolness  of  the  skin  and  extremi- 
ties, partia!  paralysiB,  and  in  some  eases  vomiting.  By  the  use 
of  emetics  and  stimulants,  all  were  recovered,  though  greatly 
prostrated  in  strength.  The  narcotic  principle  in  these  seeds 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  When  distilled  with  water  they 
yield  a  light  and  a  heavy  volatile  oil ;  but  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  resides  in  these  oils  has  not  yet  been  shown.  Ho  volatile 
alkali  like  the  nicotine  of  tobacco  has  been  detected  in  the 
water  and  oils  which  distilled  over," 

Wilson,  in  his  Rural  Cyc,  aiBrms  the  highly  dangerous  prop- 
erties of  the  Darnel,  Its  seeds  being  about  the  same  size  as 
wheat  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  separated,  and  when 
they  "find  their  way  with  the  wheat  into  bread  flour  they 
prove  highly  noxious  to  man,  injuring  his  health,  and  some- 
times producing  delirium,  stupefaction  and  other  symptoms  of 
poisoning."  "It  fearfully  deteriorates  many  samples  of  foreign 
wheat,"  I  insert  this,  also,  because  many  of  these  symptoms, 
caused  by  eating  bad  flour,  have  been  ascribed  to  ergot.  The 
people  of  whole  provinces  in  Prance  were  affected,  and  a  com- 
mission had  to  be  sent  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  which  was 
ascribed  to  erj/ot.     See  "Ergot"  "■  Erg otetia,"  ia  t]\\a  volume. 

BERMUDA.  GRASS,  {Panieum.  dactylon,  L.  Digitaria  dactylon, 
Ell.  Sk.)  Common  in  the  low  country ;  vicinity  of  Charleston. 
PI.  Aug. 

Dem.  Elem.  de  Bot.  iii,  289.  The  root  is  nsed  in  the  shape  of 
a  ptisan,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  extract  is  said  to 
purge  like  manna.  It  is  eaten  by  dogs  to  procure  vomiting. 
The  plant  contains  a  nutritive  principle. 

LARGE-SPIKED  PAHICUM,  {Fanicum  Italicum,  Walt.) 
Grows  in  ponds  and  damp  soils;  vicinity  of  Charleston.  PI. 
Sept. 

Dem.  Jllem.  de  Bot.  iii,  286,  Detersive  and  mucilaginous  j 
eaten  by  birds,  but  said  to  be  injurious  to  man.  Mer.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  M6d.  v,  182. 

BROOM  GRASS;  INDIAN  GRASS,  {Andropogon  scoparius, 
M.X.)     Common  in  fields. 

I  am  informed  by  a  medical  friend  that  a  poultice  or  a  strong 
decoction  made  with  this  grass  is  applied  to  relieve  pain,  as  it  is 
thought  to  possess  some  narcotic  property  1 
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SEASIDE  OATS,  (CTmwZttpanicuZafa.)  Drifting  sands.  Coast. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Mellicliamp  informs  me  that  "cattle  are  very  fond 
of  tbie  grass  when  in  milk  and  become  fat  while  feeding  on  it. 
The  grain  is  large,  and  it  is  this  probably  which  attracts  the 
deer  to  the  sand  hills  in  the  fall  and  winter."  He  suggests  that 
it  might  be  cut  at  the  proper  time  and  cared  as  fodder,  and  it 
may  be  worthy  of  cultivation. 

TIMOTHY  grass;  (Phleum pratense,  Linn.)  Grows  on  Sul- 
livan's Island  (?)  Elliott's  plant  is  not  P.  j)ra(ense,  but  an  im. 
ported  grass.  H.  W.  E.  It  is  supposed  lo  be  a  valuable  grusM. 
On  the  subject  of  substitutes  for  Northern  Hay,  see  "  Oultiva. 
tion  of  hay,  cutting  and  curing,"  Patent  Office  Eeportw,  1868,  p. 
308.  G-raae  for  hay  should  be  cut  at  that  period  when  the  largest 
amount  of  gluten,  sugar  and  other  matters  soluble  in  water  are 
contained  in  it.  That  period  is  not,  generally  speaking,  when 
the  plants  have  shot  into  seed,  for  the  principal  substance  is 
then  woody  fibre,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  therefore,  un- 
fitted for  being  aauimilated  in  the  stomach.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  when  the  grass  first  springs  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  blades  is  water,  the  amount 
■  of  solid  matter  being  comparatively  trifiing;  as  its  gi-owth  ad- 
vances, the  depoHition  of  a  more  indurated  form  of  carbon 
gradually  becomes  more  considerable,  the  sugar  and  soluble 
matter  at  first  increasing,  then  gradually  diminishing,  to  give 
way  to  the  deposition  of  woody  substance,  the  sacoharine  juices 
being  in  the  greatest  abundance  when  the  grass  is  in  full  flower, 
hut  before  the  seed  is  formed.  Many  of  the  natural  pasture 
grasses — timothy  grass  (Phleum  pratense) — are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  The  culms  of  the  latter  "  are  found  to  contain  more 
nutritious  matter  when  the  seed  is  ripe  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  grass  that  has  been  submitted  to  experiment ;  the 
value  of  the  culms  simply  exceeds  that  of  the  grass  when  In 
fiower  in  the  pi-oportion  of  fourteen  to  five." 

GUINEA  COEH  ;  INDIAN  MILLET,  OE  DOUEA  COEN, 
(Holcus  sorghum.) 

This  plant,  a  native  of  India,  has  been  for  a  long  time  cul- 
tivated with  great  success  on  the  plantations  in  the  Carolinas 
and  G-eorgia,  and  it  grows  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
The  seed  are  produced  in  great  abundance — they  are  pounded 
and  eaten  by  the  negroes,  and  arc  fed  to  poultry.     The  Guinea 
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corn  makes  excellent  broomB,  and  it  affords  one  of  the  best 
materials  to  supply  the  great  demand,  A  brief  paper  on  Its 
cnltnru  can  be  found  in  the  Patent  Ofiioe  iieportu,  Agrieulfc., 
1854,  p.  161,  by  H.  T.  Soraby,  of  Alabama.  The  reddieli-brown 
variety  is  much  more  prolific  than  the  white,  as  it  matures  early. 
"  The  plant  grows  well  on  the  poorest  aoila,  and  makes  a  good 
crop  on  our  limeetone  rock,  where  there  is  enough  of  it  disin- 
tegrated to  support  the  stalk."  It  needs  but  little  culture;  after 
it  gets  a  start  it  defies  weeds  and  grass,  and  will  malce  a  crop  in 
spite  of  every  disaster.  "  It  is  sometimes  cut  green  for  soiling 
cattle  and  muloa,  and  if  properly  done,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
buds  near  the  ground,  it  may  he  cut  several  times  in  a  season. 
It  is  also  cared  and  made  into  fodder  or  hay.  The  stalks  are 
sometimes  cut  before  frost  and  put  into  barns,  and  then  fed  to 
stock.  They  remain  green  for  months,  and  do  not  ferment  nor 
spoil  so  soon  as  Indian  ooro  or  other  grain."  This  plant  will, 
therefore,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  Northern  hay. 

DOUEA  COEN,  (Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.)     Cultivated. 

It  is  said  to  yield  a  larger  bulk  of  seed  per  acre  than  any 
other  cereal  grass  whatever,  not  even  excepting  maize.  It  has 
a  nutritive  quality  about  equal  to  that  of  average  samples  of 
■  British  wheat ;  it  yields  a  beautiful  white  flour  when  crushed  ; 
and  it  may  without  any  deterioration  be  mixed  or  ground  up 
with  wheaten  fiour,  though  it  differs  from  wheat,  and  has  some 
afhnity  to  oats  in  containing  a  large  quantity  of  casein.  See 
Wilson's  Eural  Oyc.  The  broom-corn  is  8.  sacckaratum ;  the 
Guinea  corn  S.  cernuum,  Willd,  according  to  Chapman's  So. 
J^'lora. 

Mr,  N".  P.  Walker,  late  principal  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  at  Cedar  Springs,  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  informs  us 
that  brooms  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  the  blind 
from  broom-corn  grown  in  the  vicinity. 

CHINESE  SUG-AE-CANB,  (Sorghum  sacckaratum.')  (Sorgho 
Sucre.') 

M.  De  Montigny,  the  French  Consul,  introduced  into  Europe 
the  Chinese  sugar-cane.  Its  juice  furnishes  three  important 
products,  namely:  sugar,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  cane, 
alcohol  and  a  fermented  drink  analagous  to  eider.  The  density 
varies,  and  the  proportion  of  the  sugar  contained  in  it,  from 
ten  to  sixteen  per  cent.,  a  third  part  of  which  is  sometimes 
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un crystal liz able.  To  this  quantity  of  unerystallizable  sugar 
this  juice  owes  its  facility  of  readily  fermenting,  and  "  conse- 
quently tike  large  amoiiut  of  alcohol  it  produces  compared  with 
the  saccharine  matter,  observed  directly  by  the  saccharometer." 
Olimate  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  sugar  this 
plant  yields.  "Ae  the  molaases,  too,  is  identical  with  that 
manufactured  from  the  cane,  it  may  be  used  in  the  distillation 
of  mm,  alcohol  and  the  liquor  called  't«pa,'  which  resembles 
bi-andy.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  brandy  or  alcohol  the  im  cry  stall  izable  sugar  can  be  turned 
to  account,  which  in  a  measure  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
Another  advantage  consists  in  the  pureoeas  of  the  juice,  which 
when  thus  converted,  from  the  superiority  of  its  quality  can  be 
immediately  brought  into  consumption  and  use,"  The  alcohol 
produced  by  only  one  distillation  is  nearly  destitute  of  foreign 
flavor,  having  an  agreeable  taste  somewhat  roBombling  noyau, 
being  much  less  ardent  or  fiery  than  rum.  M.  Yilmorin  observes 
that  the  sugar  is  most  abundant  at  the  putting  forth  of  the 
spikes,  but  the  proportion  of  the  sugar  in  the  stalits  continues 
to  increase  until  the  seeds  are  in  a  milky  state.  See  Patent 
Office  Eeports,  Agrioult.,  1854,  p.  223,  I  have  seen  excellent 
molasses  made  from  this  plant  by  ordinary  mills.  The  flavor 
and  taste  was  equal  to  good  quality  of  treacle,  and  it  furnishes 
a  most  nutritious  and  useful  food  for  laborers. 

In  Patent  Office  Reports,  1855,  pp.  280-284,  are  two  state- 
ments by  residents  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  the 
planting  of  the  sorghum,  also  a  republication  of  Governor  J.  H. 
Hammond's  early  experience  with  it.  The  plant  attains  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height.  I  found  that  in  the  City  of 
Charleston,  on  a  bit  of  ground  which  was  too  wet  to  manure 
any  vegetable,  and  subject  to  the  tides,  this  plant  grew  to  a 
great  height,  even  when  closely  sown.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  particularly  suitable  to  be  planted  as  a  substitute  for  hay, 
and  in  lands  even  too  wet  for  corn.  It  also  grows  well  on  high 
dry  land.  One  of  the  writers  just  referred  to  thinks  it  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  every  section  of  the  country,  "  not  only  as 
a  green  feed  during  the  hot  months,  but  after  being  cut  up  and 
cured  Hke  the  corn  plant;  its  atalks'may  be  steamed  during 
the  winter  and  given  to  horses,  oxen  or  cows,  which  will  com- 
mence eating  at  one  end  and  never  leave  them  til!  entirely 
consumed." 
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Gov.  Hammond  had  a  rude  mill  put  up  with  two  beechwood 
rollers.  Ten  canea  selected,  the  heads  of  which  were  fully 
matured)  yielded  three  quarts  of  syrup.  The  juice  tested  by 
the  saccharometer  showed  that  the  youngest  had  rather  the 
most  and  the  oldest  rather  the  least  saccharine  matter;  he  made 
syrup  "  equal  to  the  best  we  could  obtain  from  New  Orleans." 
Limo  water  of  the  consistency  of  cream  was  put  to  every  five 
gallons  of  the  cold  juice.  "  A  good  sugar  mill,  with  three 
wooden  rollers,  may  be  erected  for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  a  sugar  boiler  that  will  make  thirty  gallons  of  syrup  a  day, 
may  be  purchased  for  less  than  sixty  dollars."  Since  the  period 
at  which  this  was  written,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  machinery,  etc. 

No  doubt,  sufficient  cane  for  eyrup,  and  tobacco  for  the  use  of 
laborers  should  be  raised  on  every  plantation.  Patent  Office 
Reports,  1857,  contain  chemical  researches  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Jack- 
son (p.  186)  upon  the  Sorghum.  It  was  also  determined  that 
the  "-Chinese  and  African  sugar-canes,  broom- corn  and  doura 
are  ouly  varieties  of  a  primitive  species,  the  Andropogon  sorghum 
of  authors,  or  allowing  the  genus  Sorghum  to  stand,  Sorghum 
vulgare.  These  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  amalgamate. 
The  saccharine  secretions  of  one  variety  will  be  diminished  by 
cross  fecundation  with  another  not  producing  an  equal  amount ; 
and  the  saccharine  qualities  peculiar  to  one  may  be  lost  by 
planting  in  a  soil  or  climate  differing  from  that  which  has 
brought  them  forth  in  unusual  citiality.  If  their  cultivation  as 
a  forage  crop,  and  a  syrup  and  sugar-producing  plant  shall 
prove  profitable,  the  use  of  the  grain  in  the  form  of  flour,  as 
well  as  feed  for  stock,  may  considerably  diminish  the  cost  of 
productions.  Eost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  Proc.  Molasses  and  sugar 
are  both  powerfully  anti-septic,  and  may  be  used  in  place  of 
salt.  Wilson  states  "that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  without  any  salt,  will,  if  applied  to  the  muscular  parts 
of  the  open  fish,  preserve  salmon,  cod  and  whiting  for  several 
days,  and  impart  to  them  no  disagreeable  taste."     Rural  Cye. 

Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  sugar-bearing  capacity  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane, 
expresses  himself  with  great  moderation.  He  reminds  the 
reader  that  there  are  two  well  known  varieties  of  sugar,  viz  ; 
glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  (a  sugar  moderately  sweet  and  difficult 
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of  cryBtsllization,)  and  cane  sugar,  with  a  very  sweet  taste,  and 
easily  crystallized.  The  first  form  occura  most  abundantly  in 
fruits,  the  latter  in  the  sugar-cane,  the  beet  root,  the  water- 
melon, maple,  etc.  Now  the  cane  sugar  is  easily  convertihle 
into  grape  sugar,  and  in  all  processses  for  extracting  the  former, 
one  important  aim  is  to  prevent  this  transformation,  "For 
instance,  were  we  to  take  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  (contain- 
ing about  twenty  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar)  and  concen- 
trate it,  without  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  lime,  or  some 
other  defecating  agent,  fully  half  of  the  sugar  would  be  ren- 
dered uncrystalliaable,  and  there  wonld  be  only  a  small  yield 
of  sugar,  but  a  large  amount  of  molaaees."  So  the  impurities 
must  be  regarded  which  may  give  rise  to  the  altercation  men- 
tioned, and  the  yield  of  sugar  may  depend  upon  the  care  and 
skill  in  working  the  juices.  Dr.  Smith  then  asserts  that  the 
juices  of  the  cane  deteriorate  when  kept,  and  advises  that  no 
time  be  lost  after  cutting  in  expressing  the  juice.  By  examin- 
ing with  polarized  light,  (the  most  accurate  method,)  the  juice 
being  previously  clai'ified  by  acetate  of  lead,  he  says,  "  this 
result  settles  the  question  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  Sorgho  is  crystallizable  or  cane  sugar  proper."  The 
difference  of  opinion  which  has  existed  on  this  subject  no  donbt 
arose,  it  is  added,  from  the  fact  that  ditferent  degrees  of  care 
had  been  taken  in  the  concentration  of  the  juice,  or  that  a  more 
or  less  perfect  process  of  defecation  was  resorted  to.  He  used 
Soleil'a  polarizing  saccharonieter. 

Dr.  Smith  then  speaks  of  the  processes  for  separating  the 
sugar.  N"ot  successful  with  the  method  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Wray  through  the  Patent  OfBce,  he  prefers  the  following :  warm 
the  fresh  juice  rapidly  to  120"  F.;  then  add  to  each  gallon  of 
juice  three  ounces  of  lime,  first  slacking  it  with  five  or  sis  times 
its  weight  of  water,  then  bringing  the  temperature  tip  to  200°. 
It  is  then  filtered  and  carbonic  acid  passed  through  the  jniee, 
afterward  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  subsistence  for 
crystallization.  _ 

Bach  time  that  the  juice  is  filtered  if  it  bo  allowed  to  pass 
through  well  washed  animal  charcoal,  the  syrup  may  be  made 
very  clear  and  the  sugar  prepared  from  it  will  be  perfectly 
white.  During  the  evaporation  the  temperature  should  at  no 
time  exceed  215",     It  often  happens  that  wo  have  days  and  even 
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weeks  for  the  cryetallization  to  take  plaeo ;  but  it  may  t 
be  hastened  by  adding  to  the  thick  aynip  when  cool  a  few 
grains  of  brown  sugar  or  a  little  pulverized  white  sugar.  "It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  sugar  making  ia  an  art,  and  cannot 
be  practiced  by  every  one  with  a  mil!  and  a  set  of  kettles ;  also, 
in  extracting  sugar  from  one  vegetable,  we  are  not  to  expect  to 
apply  saccessfuUy  those  metbods  practiced  on  other  vegetables. 
It  was  not  by  applying  to  the  beet  root  the  method  of  extract- 
ing sugar  from  the  cane  tbat  France  is  now  able  to  produce 
120,000,000pounds  of  sugar  from  that  root.  What  was  necessary 
for  the  beet  root  is  doubtless  required  for  the  sorgho,  via:  a 
thorough  study  of  its  nature,  with  a  process  of  extracting  the 
sugar  specially  adapted  to  it."  Another  observer,  from  Mis- 
souri, says  that  a  proper  mill  for  grinding  the  cane  would 
consist  of  three  east-iron  rollers  placed  horizontally,  so  that  the 
cane  when  passed  tlirough  the  mill  would  come  out  quite  dry. 
Then  a  set  of  iron  kettles  made  broad  and  shallow,  ranged  in  a 
furnace  so  that  evaporation  might  bo  accomplished  more 
rapidly,  would  be  a  near  approximation  to  the  true  method  of 
grindJDg  the  cane  and  making  molasses. 

That  the  reader  may  appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
orystalliaation  of  sugar,  and  perhaps  obviate  them  thereby,  I 
will  condense  some  passages  from  the  article  on  "  Sugar  "  in 
Wilson's  Cyc.  It  applies  as  well  to  the  problem  of  the  sugar- 
producing  powers  of  the  Sorghum: 

All  acids  have  the  oifeet  of  rendering  sugar  oncrj'stalliaable. 
This  is  the  case  with  citric,  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids,  which 
completely  and  forever  destroy  in  sugar  the  property  of  crys- 
tallization. Alkaline  substances  also  prevent  the  crystallization 
of  sugar  when  mixed  in  excess.  In  the  manufecture  of  sugar, 
therefore,  from  the  expressed  j nice  of  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  any 
other  sacchariferous  plant,  the  quantity  of  sugar  will  bo  less, 
and  that  of  molasses  greater,  whenever  too  mucb  lime  is  used 
in  the  first  purification  of  the  juice.  In  pressing  sugar-cane  the 
juice  which  runs  from  the  mill  passes  directly  into  a  large  boiler, 
in  which,  for  purification,  it  is  heated  but  not  boiled  with  hme. 
The  use  of  this  alkaline  earth  has  a  twofold  object  to  neutralize 
the  acetic  acid  which  exists  ready  formed  in  tbe  woody  part  of 
the  cane  and  is  pressed  out  by  the  mill  together  with  the  sac- 
charine juice,  and  to  clear  this  juice  from  various  foreign  mat- 
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ters  mingled  with  it.  By  the  application  of  gradual  heat  these 
impurities  form  a  cake  with  the  lime  at  the  surface  of  the  re- 
smous  liquid,  which  is  drawn  off  clear  and  conveyed  to  the  first 
boiler.  After  going  through  several  successive  boilers,  in  each 
of  which  it  is  boiled  to  a  thicker  eonsistonec,  it  at  length  be- 
comes a  thick,  dark  syrup,  when  it  is  put  into  shallow,  flat 
coolers.  The  molasses  separates  from  it.  lo  the  very  damp 
districts  the  cane  yields  no  crystallizable  sugar,  when  the  whole 
of  the  juice  ie  used  in  tbe  manufacture  of  spirits. 

Dr.  j".  Brown,  in  1857,  I'eported  from  the  TJ.  S,  Agricultural 
Society  as  follows,  concerning  the  sorghum  canee ;  the  yield  of 
jaice  in  weight  of  well  trimmed  stalks  was  about  fifty  per  cent. 
The  number  of  gallons  of  juice  required  to  make  a  gallon  «f 
syrup  varied  from  five  to  ten,  according  to  tbe  locality,  tbe 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  produced,  and  the  succulent 
condition  and  maturity  of  the  caoea.  In  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  it  required  ten  to  one;  in  the  rich  bottom  lands  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  about  seven  to  one;  and  in  the  light  lands 
of  Maryland  and  Tirginia  five  gallons  to  one  of  syrup  [observe 
tbe  effects  of  climate  and  latitude.]  Tbe  yield  of  syrup,  per 
acre  varied  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  gallons. 
The  amount  of  pure  alcohol  produced  by  tbe  juice  ranged  from 
five  to  nine  per  cent.  In  cases  where  the  plant  was  well  ma- 
tured and  grew  upon  a  warm,  light  soil,  the  juice  yielded  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  per  cent,  of  dry,  eaeeharine  matter,  from 
nine  to  eleven  per  cent,  of  which  was  well  defined,  crystallized 
cane  sugar,  and  the  remainder  uncrystallizablo  matter  or  jiwcose, 
but  that  taken  from  stalks  obtained  on  rich  low  lands,  luxuriant 
in  their  growth,  yielded  considerably  less. 

Prof,  C.  T,  Jackson,  in  bis  chemical  roHearches,  p.  187,  (P.  O. 
Reports,  1857,)  found  by  experiment  tkat  "  it  was  necessary  to 
defecate  the  juice  of  the  sorghum  before  setting  it  to  ferment, 
otherwise  the  vinous  fermentation  sets  in  and  converts  all  the 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  and  manniie.  Hence,  when  either  vinegar, 
alcohol,  or  wine  is  to  be  made  from  the  juice  of  this  plant,  it 
must  be  clarified  or  defecated  by  lime  and  heat,  and  then  fil- 
tered. When  this  is  done  the  juice  is  readily  made  to  undergo 
the  vinous  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  a  little  brewer's 
yeast,  and  afterward  the  returns  will  serve  for  yeast  to  any 
quantity  of  the  juice  that  it  may  be  desired  to  ferment.     I 
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mention  this  beoanae  I  know  that  many  perBOns,  unaware  of 
tlio  aboi'e  named  facte,  have  lost  the  sorghum  juice  they  had 
endeavored  to  ferment  both  for  vinegar  and  wine.  At  the 
proper  temperature  the  sorghum  jaice  will  undergo  the  vinous 
fermentation  in  from  throe  to  five  days."  Dr.  Jackson,  though 
he  does  not  supply  the  great  desideratnm,  viz:  a  simple  and 
clear  method  of  obtaining  the  sugar,  is  convinced  that  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  African  variety  of  the  sorghum  "will  produce 
sugar  of  the  cane  type,  perfectly  and  abundantly,  wherever  the 
canes  will  ripen  their  seeds."  He  trusts  that  even  the  farmers 
of  the  Northern  and  the  Northwestern  States  will  not  bo  dis- 
couraged. He  says  that  if  vacuum  apparatus  could  ho  applied 
to  this  manufacture  it  would  be  far  more  sure  to  succeed,  and 
"  perhaps  in  the  operation  of  a  large  farmer  it  may  not  prove 
an  unprofitable  investment  to  sot  vacuum  pane  on  his  estate, 
expressly  for  sugai'- hoi  ling.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  we  have 
only  to  caution  the  experimenters  against  burning  the  eyrup, 
and  to  j«k  them  to  wait  at  least  a  week  before  they  expect  to 
see  their  sugar  granulate." 

The  following  is  the  plan  recommended  by  Prof  Jaekaon  in 
the  "  Manufacture  of  sugar  and  syrup  from  the  juice :" 

"Omitting  as  of  no  immediate  practical  value  to  the  manu- 
facturer the  more  refined  processes  which  were  employed  in 
determining  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  juice  of 
this  plant,  1  now  describe  a  cheap  and  economical  method  of 
syrup  and  sugar  making,  which  may  be  used  by  the  farmer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  noccssary  to  filter  the  juice  of  tho  plant 
as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  in  order  to  remove  the  eolluloae  and 
fibrous  matters  and  the  starch,  all  of  vvhich  are  present  in  it 
when  expressed.  A  bag  filter,  or  one  made  of  a  blanket,  placed 
in  a  basket,  will  answer  this  purpose.  Next  we  have  to  add  a 
sufficiency  of  milk  of  lime  (that  is,  lime  slacked  and  mixed 
with  water)  to  the  juice  to  render  it  slightly  alkaUne,  as  shown 
by  its  changing  turmeric  paper  to  a  brown  color,  or  reddened 
litmus  paper  to  a  blue.  A  small  excess  of  lime  is  not  injurious. 
After  this  addition  the  juice  should  be  boiled  say  for  fifteen 
minutes,  A  thick,  greenish  scum  rapidly  collects  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  to  be  removed  by  a  skimmer,  and  then  the  liquid 
should  again  be  filtered,  _  It  will  be  of  a  pale,  straw  color,  aod 
ready  for  evaporation.     It  may  be  boiled  down  quite  rapidly 
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to  about  half  its  original  bnlk,  after  which  the  Are  must  be  kept 
low,  the  evaporation  to  be  carried  on  with  great  caution,  and 
the  syrup  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  or  evaporating  pan.  Portions  of  the  syrup 
are  to  be  taken  out  from  time  to  time  and  allowed  to  cool,  to 
see  if  it  is  dense  enough  to  crystalline.  It  should  be  about  aa 
dense  as  sugar-house  molasses  or  tar.  When  it  has  reached 
this  condition,  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  evaporating  ves- 
sel, and  be  placed  in  tubs  or  oaaks  to  granulate.  Crystals  of 
sugar  will  begin  to  form  generally  in  three  or  four  days;  and 
sometimes  nearly  the  whole  mass  will  granulate,  leaving  but 
little  molasses  to  be  drained.  After  it  has  solidified,  it  may  be 
scooped  out  into  conical  bags,  made  of  coarse,  open  cloth,  or  of 
canvas,  which  are  to  be  hung  over  the  receivers  of  molasses, 
and  the  drainage  being  much  aided  by  warmth,  it  will  be  useful 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  80°  or  90  Pahr.  After 
some  days  the  sugar  may  be  removed  from  the  bags,  and  will 
be  found  to  bo  a  good  brown  sugar.  It  may  now  be  refined  by 
dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  adding  to  the  solution  some  whites 
of  eggs  (say  one  egg  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar)  mixed 
with  cold  water ;  after  which  the  temperature  is  to  be  raised  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  the  eyrup  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
that  point  for  half  an  hour;  then  skim  and  filter  to  remove  the 
coagulated  albumen,  and  the  impurities  it  has  extracted  from 
the  sugar.  By  means  of  bone-black,  such  as  is  prepared  for 
sugar  refiners,  the  sugar  may  be  decolored  by  adding  an  ounce 
to  each  gallon  of  the  saccharine  solution  and  boiling  the  whole 
together;  then  filter,  and  you  will  obtain  a  nearly  colorless 
syrup.  Evaporate  this  as  before  directed,  briskly,  to  half  the 
bulk,  and  then  slowly  until  dense  enough  to  crystallize,  leaving 
the  syrup  as  before  in  tubs  or  pans  to  granulate.  The  sugar 
will  be  of  a  very  light  brown  color,  and  may  now  be  clayed  or 
whitened  by  the  usual  method,  that  is  by  putting  it  into  cones 
and  pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  white  sugar  upon  ifc  so  as 
to  displace  the  molasses  which  will  drop  from  the  apex  of  the 
inverted  cone.  The  sugar  is  now  refined  as  loaf-sugar.  The 
methods  here  described  are  the  common  and  cheap  ones,  which 
any  farmer  can  employ.  It  may  be  advantageouH  when  ope- 
rations of  considerable  extent  are  contemplated  to  arrange  a 
regular  system  of  shallow  evaporating  pans  for  the  concentra- 
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tion  of  the  syrup,  similar  to  those  now  used  in  Vermont  for 
making  maple  sugar.  It  is  oow  evident  that  no  ordinary  meth- 
ods can  compete  with  those  of  a  regular  sugar  refinery,  where 
vacuum  pans  are  employed,  and  evaporation  is  consequently 
carried  on  at  a  very  low  temperature.  If  the  planter  should 
raise  sufBciently  large  crops  to  warrant  the  expense  of  such  an 
apparatus  on  his  farm,  he  would  not  fail  to  manufacture  larger 
quantities  of  sugar,  and  to  operate  with  perfect  success  in 
sugar-making;  hut  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  Southern, 
Middle,  or  Western  States,  where  extensive  farming  is  com. 
mon.  Those  who  wish  to  have  their  hrown  sugar  clarified  can 
send  it  to  some  of  the  large  refineries,  where  the  operation 
can  be  completed  and  the  sugar  put  up  in  the  usual  form  of 
white  loaves. 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  agricultural  people  will, 
doubtless,  be  satisfied  with  the  prodnctiou  of  a  good  syrup  from 
this  plant.  They  may  obtain  it  by  following  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  or  they  mav  omit  the 
lime  and  malie  an  agreeahle  but  slightly  acidulous  syrup  that 
will  be  of  a  lighter  color  than  that  which  has  been  limed.  This 
syrup  is  not  liable  to  crystallize,  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid 
matter.  The  unripe  canes  can  be  employed  for  making  mo- 
lasses and  alcohol,  but,  as  before  stated,  will  yield  true  cane 
sugar." 

The  majority  of  cultivators  in  the  Southern  States  remitted 
all  exertions  to  make  sugar  from  the  African  or  Chinese  sugar- 
cane. Their  yield  of  syrup,  however,  proved  highly  acceptable 
and  remunerative.  The  plants  are  largely  grown  and  tended 
■ably  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  Louisiana  sugars  and 


Sorghum  Molasses. — I  copy  from  the  Southern  Cultivator  the 
following  concise  and  cl.oar  statement  of  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary, and  of  leading  steps  involved  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing the  syrup,  by  W.  Toney,  of  Enfaula,  Ala.: 

The  writer  recommends  cypress  barrels  or  casks  for  the 
syrup.  Yellow  pine,  however,  answers  the  purpose  just  as  well 
as  cypress. 

The  ManufaatuTe  of  Sorgho  or  Southern  Syrup. — My  directions 
are  for  farmers  and  planters  who  have  not,  cannot,  and  would 
not  get  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  a  sugar-house ;  but  there  are' 
42 
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essential  fixtures,  etc.,  which  must  be  had,  to  wit :  A  mill,  boilers, 
a  bailing  dipper  of  wood  of  five  gallon  capacity,  with  a  long 
handle,  a  common  dipper,  and  perforated  ladles  or  skimmers. 

The  Mill. — Get  one  mill  for  fifty  acres,  and  two  for  a  hundred 
acres  or  more ;  the  size,  eighteen  inehes  in  diameter  and  twen- 
ty-four long,  for  the  cylinders.  They  should  be  of  cast-iron  ; 
the  foundries  will  make  them  to  order. 

The  Boilers. — They  should  be  proportioned  in  size  and  num- 
ber to  the  size  of  the  crop ;  say  one  for  twenty  acres,  two  or 
three  for  fifty  acres,  and  five  or  six  for  one  hundred  acres,  more 
or  less.  As  many  as  five  or  six  can  bo  put  in  one  "battery," 
and  be  operated  by  one  furnace,  running  under  all.  The 
eapaelly  of  the  boilers  can  be  greatly  increased  by  fastening  a 
wooden  rim,  eight  or  ten  inches  high  around  their  tops.  The 
brick  work  of  the  furnace  should  not  reach  higher  on  the  inside 
than  midway  of  the  boiler,  otherwise  the  syrup  will  be  burnt  by 
tbo  fire. 

The  cane  should  not  be  cut  until  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  seeds  becoming  of  a  purplish  black,  and  the  stalks  streaked 
with  red  on  a  yellowish  ground.  It  is  well  to  know  and  recol- 
lect that  the  canes,  if  left  standing  on  the  land  where  they 
grow,  with  all  their  leaves  or  fodder  on  them,  will  keep  good 
until  the  crop  is  manufactured,  if  you  will  barely  cut  off  all  the 
ripe  seed.     If  you  pull  the  fodder  the  canes  will  dry  up. 

The  Gathering  of  the  Ganes. — Pull  the  fodder  as  you  do  corn 
fodder  each  day  as  you  grind  your  canes.  Cut  the  stalks  close 
to  the  ground  with  sbarp  hoes,  and  haul  Ibem  to  the  mill  with 
the  seed  on,  with  a  small  crop,  but  cut  seed  off  in  the  field  if  a 
large  one,  dry  the  panicles  in  the  sun  one  day,  and  house.  The 
seed  will  equal  or  exceed  corn  on  the  same  land ;  and  contain- 
ing, by  chemical  analysis,  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  starch,  is  about 
two-thirds  the  value  of  corn  or  rye  for  feeding  stock,  or,  '^hor- 
reseo  referens  "  for  making  whiskey,  and  will  command  one  dol- 
lar per  bushel  in  the  market. 

The  juice,  as  pressed  out  by  the  mill,  should  run  through 
cloth,  fastened  over  the  receiving  tuba,  to  clear  it  of  all  trash. 

To  Clarify  the  Juice. — Put  the  juice  in  the  largest  boiler,  near 
filling  it,  and  start  a  gentle  fire  under  it,  and  put  the  juice  to 
simmering,  not  boiling,  and  keep  it  so  for  about  thirty  minutes, 
until  clarified.     This  is  to  be  effected  by  administering  some 
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alkali  in  solution.  The  best  alkali  for  this  pucpose  is  the  super 
carbonate  of  soda.  Put  one  heaping  teaspoonfal  in  a  pint  of 
water,  dissolve  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  boiler  of  simmering 
juice,  stir  it  up,  and  a  violent  effei-yeseenee  takes  place,  rising 
four  inches  high,  and  finally  settling  in  a  thick,  greenish  scum 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  juice.  Skim  this  off,  and  repeat  the 
process  every  few  minutes  for  about  thirty  minutes,  more  or 
less,  but  stop  it  as  soon  as  (but  not  before)  ail  effervescence 
ceawes.  This  process  will  neutralize  the  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric a  ci(fo  which  abound  in  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  juice; 
and  the  Super.  Carb.  of  Soda  is  the  purest  and  best  alkali  for 
this  purpose,  as  sodium  the  base  of  the  peroxid  is  lighter  than 
water.  The  pressure  of  the  mill  forces  oat  with  the  juice  a 
great  deal  of  green  feculant  matter,  which  the  light  alkali  takes 
hold  of  by  the  attraction  of  its  acids,  and  brings  to  the  surface 
a  scum.  These  constant  skimmings  will  soon  give  you  a  clear 
juice,  capable  of  making  a  clear,  thick,  acidtess  si/rup. 

The  Louisiana  and  West  India  sugar  planters  use  lime  to 
purify  the  juice.  It  will  neutralize  the  acids,  biit  I  doubt  its 
purifying  agency.  The  lime  will  readily  unite  with  and  neu- 
tralize the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  are  not  the  com- 
pounds, the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  "  plaster  of  Paris,"  being  one, 
too  heavy  to  elevate  the  green,  woody  matter  to  the  surface  ? 
I  am  fortified^  in  these  views  against  the  use  of  lime  to  clarify 
and  purify  syrup  by  Dr.  Kobert  Batey,  one  of  the  ablest  prac- 
tical agricultural  chemists  in  Georgia.  Ho  says:  "itme  an- 
swers no  useful  purpose,  so  far  as  syrup  is  concerned,  save  to 
neutralize  the  free  acid  which  exists  naturallj'  in  the  cano.  Lime 
darkens  the  color,  and  detracts  from  the  grateful  flavor  of  the 
ayrup." 

If  soda  cannot  be  had,  have  ready  strong  lye  from  greon 
hickory  ashes.  This  alkaline  solution  is  the  next  best  to  that 
of  soda,  and  apply  it  in  the  same  way.  After  the  juice  is  both 
neutralized  of  its  free  acids  and  purified  of  its  feoula,  which 
may  be  seen  and  known  by  the  cessation  of  effervescence  and  the 
transparency  of  the  juice,  then  boil  down  to  the  syrup  point. 
In  the  absence  of  instruments,  which  cannot  now  be  had,  be 
sure  you  boil  enough.  It  is  safer  to  err  by  boiling  too  much  than 
not  enough.  As  a  general  guide,  you  have  to  go  by  eyesight, 
and  as  but  few  in  the  South  ever  paid  any  attention  to  it  horc- 
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tofore,  I  will  give  certain  general  rules  which  should  be  ob- 
served : 

let.  Boil  down  until  the  symp  ie  aboat  one-fifth  of  the  origi- 
nal quantity  of  juice,  for  it  is  true  that  five  gallons  of  juice  will 
average  one  galion  of  syrup,  2d.  Boil  down  until  the  symp, 
being  reduced  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  original  quantity,  will 
hang  in  flakes  on  the  rim  of  the  dipper,  as  you  pour  it  out  and 
suspend  it  in  the  air.  3d.  Boil  down  until  all  water  is  expelled. 
This  may  be  seen  and  known,  when  the  syrup  being  reduced  to 
about  ono-fifth  its  original  quantity  of  juice,  throws  npj'eits  some 
ais  inches  high;  this  latter  is  the  water  escaping  as  st«Ata  ;  con- 
tinue to  boil  until  these  jets  cease;  then  strike  off  your  syrup 
into  tubs,  and  when  cold,  barrel  it. 

The  Barrels. — Put  up  your  syrup  in  cypress  barrels;  white  oak 
barrels  will  not  hold  syrup.  Severa!  large  planterd  put  up  their 
syrup  in  poplar  troughs.  These  will  hold  the  syrup,  but  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  will  certainly,  as  it  has  done,  acidify 
it,  as  it  thus  has  so  much  surface  to  act  on. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chinese  Sugar  millet  is  an  industrial  plant 
of  great  utility  to  the  South,  in  theae  our  times  of  trial,  block- 
ado  and  war.  Its  fodder  is  equal  to  that  of  corn,  its  seed  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  corn,  and  its  syi-up  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  sugar-house  molasses,  yielding  as  many  gallons  of  syrup  per 
acre  as  the  land  can  pecks  of  corn. 

A  cheap  and  good  vinegar  can  be  made  from  molasses  or 
syrup  :  "  To  eight  gallons  of  clear  rain-water  add  three  quarts 
of  molasses;  turn  the  mixture  into  a  clean,  tight  cask,  shake  it 
well  two  or  three  times,  and  add  three  spoonsful  of  good  yeast 
or  the  yeast  cakes.  Place  the  cask  in  a  warm  place,  and  in  ten 
or  fifteen  days  add  a  sheet  of  common  wrapping  paper,  smeared 
with  molasses,  and  torn  into  narrow  strips,  and  you  will  have  a 
good  vinegar.  The  paper  is  necessary  to  form  the  'mother'  or 
life  of  the  liquor."  The  scientific  mode  of  making  vinegar 
rapidly  ie  to  pass  the  liquor  repeatedly  through  barrels  filled 
with  wood  shavings;  any  sweet  fruits,  or  roots,  sach  as  figs, 
beets,  watermelon  juice,  etc.,  add  to  the  bulk  and  quality  ;  see 
"Beta"  and  "Ficus."  Sweet  substances  added  to  vinegar  will 
increase  the  quantity  when  exposed  to  the  oxygon  of  the  air 
for  the  acetous  fermentation  to  be  effected.  This  is  promoted 
by  heat. 
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In  a  commnni cation  from  Mr.  "W".  &,  Simins  (1863)  he  iaforras 
me  that  he  made  excellent  Vinegar  from  both  the  May-apple 
and  peraimmon,  thus :  three  buahela  May-apple  pulp,  carefully 
criifihed  out  of  the  sack,  Ave  gallons  of  molasses,  three  gallons 
of  whiskey ;  this  with  thirty-five  gallons  of  water  made  forty 
gallons  of  fine  red  vinegar.  The  persimmon  makes  a  "  beau- 
tiful white  wine  vinegar,"  thus  r  three  biishols  ripe  persimmons, 
three  gallons  of  whiskey,  twenty-seven  gallons  of  water. 

The  following  was  eommanicated  by  Mr.  0,  Orr,  of  Mis- 
sissippi : 

"  I  find  from  experiments  I  have  made  that  the  seed  of  the 
sugar-cane  {Sorgho  suere)  parched  and  ground  aa  coffee,  pro- 
pared  in  the  usual  way,  but  by  being  boiled  a  little  longer,  make 
an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee,  and  my  own  impression  is  that 
if  it  was  brought  into  general  use  thousands  would  adopt  its  use 
instead  of  coffee,  even  if  coffee  ahould  again  bo  offered  at  its 
former  low  prices,  from  the  fact  that  all  could  grow  and  culti- 
vate it  with  so  little  labor,  and  from  its  approaching  so  near  to 
the  best  Java." 

A  palatable  bread  was  made  from  the  fiour  ground  from  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  of  a  pinkish  color,  caused  by  the  remnants 
of  tbe  pellicles  or  hulls  of  the  seeds.  By  accounts  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  this  plant  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  whole- 
some, nutritious  and  economical  food  for  animals,  all  parts  of  it 
being  greedily  devoured  in  a  green  or  dried  state  by  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry  and  swine,  without  injurious  effects,  the 
two  latter  fattening  upon  it  equally  well  aa  upon  corn. 

A  New  Value  of  Sorghum. — The  inestimable  value  of  this 
production,  says  the  Lynchburg  Virginian,  is  only  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  by  oui"  people.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  tbe  grain  or  seed  constitute  an  exceiient  and  prolific  bread- 
atuff.  A  correspondent  writing  to  ua  on  the  subject,  from  Pat- 
tonsburg,  says:  "I  had  fifty  bushels  of  the  seed  which  I  raised 
last  year,  and  a  short  time  ago  I  took  six  bushels  to  the  mill 
and  got  it  ground  into  flour,  and  have  been  using  it  in  my  family 
for  bread  for  several  days.  It  makes  really  good  loaf  bread  and 
light  rolls.    It  is  the  red  seed," 

Paper  of  various  qualities  has  been  mannfactured  from  the 
fibrous  parts  of  the  stalk,  some  of  which  appears  to  be  particu- 
larly fitted  foi'  special  use,  such  as  bank  notes,  wrapping  paper. 
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To  Rhow  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  the  first 
Edition  of  this  Toiumo  was  issued,  I  am  enabled  now  to  add 
what  follows  with  refereoco  to  what  may  prove  to  be  a  great 
source  of  pcoflt  to  our  country  : 

Prof.  Wood,  XJ.  S.  Disp.,  12th  Ed.,  1866,  states  that  "credit  is 
due  to  Mv.  J.  8.  Lovering,  of  Phi  lud  el  phi  a,  for  first  demonstra- 
ting in  this  country,  that  Sugar  might  be  advantageously  made 
from  the  Chinese  Sugar-Cane;  and  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
may  be  found  useful  by  those  who  purpose  to  engage  practically 
in  its  manufacture."  The  credit  for  the  practical  application  of 
this  discovery  has  been  claimed  for  Messrs.  Waller  &  Hatcher, 
parties  in  Kentucky. 

The  following  has  been  published  in  1866  : 

Borghum  Sugar. — Much  importance  is  attributed  by  some  of 
the  Western  papers  to  a  new  invention  by  which  sorghum  mo- 
lasses is  almost  instantly  converted  into  sagar.  The  syrup  is 
driven  off  by  centrifugal  power  and  granulation  effected.  The 
St.  Louis  Democrat  speculates  upon  the  results  as  follows: 
"This  discovery  must  of  course  work  a  considerable  change  in 
the  saccharine  trade  of  the  country.  Wherever  corn  grows  it 
may  be  made  to  grow,  and  farmers,  through  this  simple  process, 
will  now  be  enabled  to  supply  themselves  with  all  they  need  in 
the  way  of  sweets.  As  the  machinery  is  by  no  means  costly, 
we  presame  the  improvement  will  generally  be  made  available. 
Sugar  must  become  cheaper,  and  its  consumption  greatly  in- 
creased. 

"  Fruits,  large  and  small,  which  now,  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  the  saccharine  matter,  are  greatly  wasted,  will  be  preserved 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  healthy  and  invigorating  food 
thereby  secured.  This  invention  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  age.  The  forces  employed  are  without  cost, 
and  require  no  education  to  govern  and  direct  them.  After  the 
molasses  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  which  every  one  com- 
prehends, the  turning  of  a  crank  completes  the  process,  and 
consummates  the  entire  work  most  perfectly.  Ho  heating  is 
Decessary,  no  evaporation  or  delicate  manipulation,  or  chemical 
mixtures.  The  cold  sorghum  is  converted  in  two  or  three 
minutes  into  refined  sugar  and  molasses," 

I  have  seen  very  excellent  brown  sugar  manufactured  from 
this  plant  and  presented  to  the  Agricultural  Convention  of  South 
Carolina,  1869,  by  Dr.  Paesmore,  of  Greenville,  where  works  are 
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oonstructed  for  the  purpose.  A  large  establishment  exists  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  so  that  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  enter- 
prise when  the  first  Edition  of  this  volume  was  printed  are 
already  being  fast  overcome. 

I  have  received  (May,  1869)  a  letter  in  reply  to  one  asking 
for  information,  from  Dr.  W,  P.  Paasmore,  the  Agent  at  G-reen- 
ville,  S.  C,  of  the  So.  Sorgho  Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  ac- 
companied by  circulars.  He  writes,  "ours  is  a  double  process 
botli  of  defecation  and  evaporation,  so  as  to  extract  all  the 
feealent  vegetable  matter  which  heretofore  gave  ayrup  such  a 
nauseous  taate  and  prevented  granulation.  We  use  no  chem- 
icals or  nostrums,  and  the  whole  process  is  natural  and  me- 
chanical so  as  to  bo  worked  by  any  one."  He  is  willing  to  give, 
information  ;  and  citizens  of  Greenville  attest  the  excellence  of 
the  results  both  with  respect  to  the  syrup  and  sugar  made  at 
the  works. 

The  pampleta  are  from  Lewis,  Wilhelm  &  Johnson,  propri- 
etors, Louisville,  Ky.,  to  whom  applications  may  be  made,  or  to 
the  agents  in  the  several  States,  and  contain  the  certificates  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  members  of  Agricultural  Societies  and 
others  who  have  personally  inspected  the  works,  and  who 
testify  to  the  success  with  which  both  syrup  and  sugar  are 
made  of  excellent  quality.  The  yield  is  often  seven  pounds  of 
sugar  to  one  gallon  of  ayrnp,  or  five  pounds  of  dry  sugar  and 
about  fivepoundsof  molasses. 

The  committee  of  the  Lexington  Parmer's  Club  report:  "The 
process  of  manufactare  is  exceedingly  simple,  so  much  so  that 
any  family  obtaining  the  right  to  do  so  may  manufacture  their 
own  sugar  at  comparatively  small  cost,"  ''  An  acre  of  cane 
upon  an  average  it  is  computed  will  yield  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons  of  syrup  ;  so  far  as  tested  this  will  yield  from  five  to 
seven  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  or  from  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  and  a  re- 
mainder of  from  one  to  two  barrels  of  syrup.  All  the  syrups 
made  by  this  process  will  granulate  more  or  less,  the  black 
Imphee,  however,  more  than  the  white;  therefore,  where  sugar 
is  the  object,  the  black  should  be  raised  ;  and  if  syrup,  then  the 
white."  Barbaroux  &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Jno^  Alex- 
ander, Congaree  Iroo  Works,  Columbia,  S.  C,  manufacture 
"  self  skimming "  Evaporators,  Mills,   etc.,  at  a  cost  from  one 
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hundred  and  flfty-flvo  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve  dollars. 
Dr.  Paaamore  makes  the  following  atatements  in  his  pamphlet ; 

The  large  quantities  of  Sugars  and  Syrups  consumed  yearly 
by  South  Carolina,  together  with  the  exorbitant  prices  these 
neeesearj'  articles  now  command,  render  their  production  and 
manufacture  vitally  important  to  all,  but  more  especially  to  the 
farmers  and  laborers.  I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  "  Great  Southern  Process,"  which  places  within  the 
reach  of  the  hnmblest,  for  a  small  sum,  the  privilege  of  making 
his  Sugar  and  Syrup.  Heretofore  South  Carolina  was  nnable 
to  produce  her  own  Sugar,  because  her  land  neither  yielded  the 
maple  or  tropical  cane  in  sufficient  abundance  to  justify  the 
erection  of  suitable  machineiy  to  convert  into  Sugar  the  juices 
of  either,  but  by  this  late  discovery  she  can  make  Sugar  in  any 
quantity.  Of  the  certainty  of  this  process  none  need  have  any 
doubts,  for  it  has  undergone  the  most  thorough  investigation 
and  sni-monnted  the  most  sceptical  doubts.  Its  simplicity,  too, 
is  perfectly  wonderful,  for  with  ordinary  bands  a  fifteen  year 
old  boy  can  operate  it  successfully.  South  Garolina  pays  annu- 
ally over  $4,000,000  to  foreign  lands  for  her  Sugars. 

The  "  Great  Southero  Process"  is  in  very  general  use  in  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  and  the  Sugars 
and  Syrupe  made  by  it  compete  successfully  with  other  Sugars 
and  Syrups.  In  consideration  of  the  difSeulties  in  Cuba,  and 
the  inevitable  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.  Sugar 
production  offers  to  all  a  fine  opportunity  for  making  money. 

Sugar. — The  Sugar  made  by  the  proee^  "is  equal  in  color, 
brightpess  and  sweetness  to  the  best  refined  'A'  Sugar  ever 
made,"  An  acre  of  land  yields  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  besides  leaving  a  residuum  of  fifty  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  golden  Syrup  respectively.  Our 
Sugar  will  command  in  this  market  to-day  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  cents.  Our  best  article  is  obtained  by  using  a  cen- 
trifugal mill,  and  as  they  cost  very  little,  I  advise  all  to  use 
them  in  preference  to  "  press  force,"  which  requires  bags  made 
of  the  cloth  used  by  cotton  seed  oil  manufactories,  and  is  mnch 
more  tedious  and  troublesome,  in  my  opinion.  An  acre  of  land 
which  yields  five  hundred  pounds  of  Sugar,  will  pay  the  owner 
as  follows: 
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500  Ibe.  Sugar,  20c SlOO  00 

50  gals.  Syrup,  80o 40  00 

25  bushels  Seed,  35o 8  75 

$148  75 
Of  this  amount  it  will  not  take  more  than  thirty  dollars  to 
pay  aU  expenses,  and,  therefore,  the  acre  would  net  one  hundred 
and  eightooa  dollars  and  eevetity-flve  cents.  These  figures  may 
not  hold  good  with  all,  but  euppooe  you  divide  them  by  two 
and  claim  fifty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  as 
the  net  yield  of  an  acre  ;  would  not  that  satisfy  you  ? 

Syrup. — Oar  Syrups  have  been  pronounced  excellent,  but  as 
all  know  the  Sorghum  canes  will  make  a  good  and  merchanta- 
ble article  of  Syrup,  I  will  only  remark  that  by  our  process  the 
"old  Chinese  cane"  makes  a  bright,  beautifnl  and  delicious 
Syrup,  which  rivals  even  honey.  It  eommands  readily  from 
eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  at  our  manufactory. 

Complete  Machinery. — The  Great  Southern  Cast-iron,  Self- 
Skimming  Coagulator  is  the  great  invention  of  the  age  in 
evaporating  cane  juice.  The  set  is  composed  of  three  separate 
pans,  arranged  on  two  furnaces,  at  a  less  cost  than  any  evapo- 
rator in  use,  Tbey  are  flowing  pans,  withont  ledges,  and  will 
evaporate  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  of  Syrup  per  day. 

Complete  Set  of  Evaporators $80  00 

Heavy  Two-Horse  MQl 80  00 

Two  Iron  Furnaces,  complete 80  00 

Swing  Pipes,  Skimmers,  complete 15  00 

Total  Machinery $255  00 

On  these  evaporators  the  heat  is  more  regular;  you  get  a 
uniformity  of  Syrups.  You  get  all  the  green  scum  on  the  first 
pan.  The  capacity  of  this  set  of  paos  is  greater  than  any  two 
evaporators  in  use.  They  are  quite  simple  and  easily  worked 
by  any  one. 

The  following  instrnotionB  for  the  cultivation  of  Sorghum 
have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Wilhelm  &  Johnson,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.; 

Wo  can  only  meet  these  objections  and  overcome  these  preju- 
dices  hy  the  assistance  of  farmers  who   are   willing  to  give 
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Sorghuni  a  fair  trial.  To  do  this  they  must  begin  by  procuring 
and  planting  pure  seed.  This  fact  need  not  be  urged  upon  those 
who  have  planted  pure  seed  and  made  a  gallon  of  fine  Syrup  to 
four  or  five  gallons  of  green  juice,  while  it  takes  from  seven  to 
ten  gallons  of  juice  of  hybridized  canes  to  make  one  gallon  of 
very  ordinary  Syrup.  There  is  no  other  remedy  for  this  falling 
off  tiian  the  planting  of  pure,  well-matured  seed.  In  order  to 
procure  good  seed,  the  cane  must  bo  carefully  cultivated  for  the 
seed  alone  and  not  for  the  Syrup,  by  allowing  the  seed  to  ma- 
ture and  dry  on  the  stalk  in  the  field.  Last  summer  we  had 
the  seed  cultivated  by  careful  farmers.  We  are  prepared  to  flil 
orders  for  pure  seed  at  cost  price.  We  do  this,  hoping  to  re- 
move the  prejudices,  and  make  the  cultivation  of  Sorghum  a 
success.  We  advise  farmers  to  avoid,  as  mucti  as  possible,  black, 
mucky  soils;  if  planted  upon  bottom  lands  at  all,  it  Should  be 
dry,  sandy  soil.  Very  rich  eoil  of  any  kind  is  not  favorable  to 
the  production  of  light  Syrups.  Good  land,  not  foul  with  weeds, 
should  be  planted  in  drills.  As  much  of  the  cane  should  be 
aiiowed  to  stand  as  tbe  ground  will  bear.  Of  this  farmers  must 
judge  for  themselves.  A  large  overgrown  stalk  is  not  the  beet 
for  Syrup  or  Sugar,  but  the  mediam,  or  even  small  stalks,  are 
better  than  the  large,  rank  cane  often  seen  on  rich  soil.  If  the 
soil  is  not  good,  or  is  foul,  the  seed  should  be  planted  in  hills. 
Sorghum  while  growing  requires  very  close  attention  until  it  is 
well  started,  and  then  it  will  leave  weeds  and  everythig  else  in 
the  back-ground.  The  seed  should  be  prepared  first  by  clean- 
ing and  then  by  pouring  warm  water  over  it  until  covered  two 
or  throe  inches  in  the  vessel.  If  well  stirred  the  light  chaffy 
seeds  will  rise  to  the  surface,  which  should  be  removed.  The 
vessel  should  then  be  set  in  a  warm  place  until  the  hull  of  the 
seed  shows  a  disposition  to  burst,  then  the  seed  should  be 
spread  out  until  nearly  dry,  and  in  this  condition  shoald  be 
placed  in  the  ground.  If  this  plan  is  strictly  observed  every 
seed  will  grow.  If  planted  in  drills  one  seed  in  a  hill  is  suffi- 
cient. If  planted  in  hills  two  to  five  seed  are  all  that  is  needed. 
The  ground  should  be  well  pulverized.  The  best  way  is  to 
throw  two  furrows  together  and  plant  the  seed  on  the  ridge.  It 
should  be  covered  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  the  cane  will  ap- 
pear in  a  few  days.  It  will  require  careful  nursing  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  will  soon   become  strong  and  will   overcome  all  ob- 
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staclefi.  It  should  not  be  "thinned"  too  much.  Let  as  much 
grow  as  the  ground  will  support.  The  best  varieties  of  cane 
for  Syrup  arc  the  old-fashioned  Chineso,  or  Black  Top,  and  the 
Eed  Top,  or  Liherian  cane.  The  most  aucoeaBful  for  producing 
Sugar,  80  far  as  yet  demonstrated,  is  the  Oomceanna,  or  Black 
Imphee,  or  African  variety. 

LOUISIANA  SU&ARCANB,  (Saccharum  officinarum,)  cul- 
tivated in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Louisiana  j 
Its  value  is  well  known.  The  JQice  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  for 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  it  might  be  temporarily  substituted 
for  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

In  Agricultural  Keports  of  the  Patent  Office,  1855,  p.  268, 
there  is  a  paper  on  the  "Failara  of  the  Sngar-Cane  in  Louisiana — 
proposed  plan  for  restoration,"  etc.  Abrief  history  of  theorigin 
of  the  cane  is  given,  and  the  varietes  usually  planted.  The  in- 
troduction of  new  plants  by  cuttings  from  British  Guiana,  or 
Venezuela,  is  advised,  and  the  practice  of  rotation  with  certain 
specified  plants,  viz:  wheat,  the  Chinese  yam,  the  bitter  and 
sweet  caseada,  {Jatropha,)  and  other  fusiform  roots,  as  well  as 
the  peanut,  Palma  ChrisEi,  Bene,  etc. 

Por  sugar  from  canos,  whether  Chineso  or  African,  cousult 
DoBow's  Review,  and  the  Patent  Office  Eeports,  1848,  pp.  281 
and  512,  for  long  articles  with  plans,  drawings,  and  a  full  de- 
scription ;  alrto  Olcott'a  work  on  the  Imphee  and  Sorgho,  with 
methods  of  grinding,  crystallizing,  etc,  and  translations  from 
the  French.  In  these  all  the  processes  are  described  for  prepa- 
ration of  syrnp,  molasses,  best  varieties  of  cane,  mode  of 
culture,  etc.,  etc.  See,  also,  Gov.  Hammond's  contributions  and 
experiments  in  "South  Carolina  Agriculturist,"  published  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Summer,  Columbia,  S.  C,  1856.  These  papers  are 
too  long  to  admit  of  their  introduction  here,  and  I  content  my- 
self with  directing  the  inquirer  to  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 1  have  seen  very  fair  specimens  of  sugar  made  by  Mr. 
Jno.  TowDsend,  from  canes  growing  on  Edisto  Island,  S.  C 
They  are  sold  in  the  Southern  cities  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
juice  is  nutritious  and  is  thought  to  be  beneficial  to  children  in 
preventing  worms.  "Wax  is  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the 
cane  by  scraping.  See  Oleott's  work  for  account  of  its  collec- 
tion in  Algeria. 

CAEOLINA  RICE,  (Orysa  sativa.)    Cultivated  extensively 
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in  the  lower  portion  of  Sonth  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  on  the 
Cooper,  Pee  Dee,  Savannah,  Santee  and  other  rivers.  A  variety 
called  "high  land  Eiee"  is  also  planted.  See  paper  on  the  mode 
of  culture  in  South  Carolina,  by  Gov.  R.  P.  W.  AUston,  in  P.  O. 
Eep.,  1854 ;  also   article  "  Rice  "  Eural  Cyc. 

U.  S.  Diep.  1268.  The  "seeds,  being  wholly  free  from  laxative 
power,  are  adapted  to  cases  of  weak  bowels,  in  which  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  diarrhtea."  The  decoction  of  rice  water  is 
very  applicable,  i«  a  nutritive  drink,  to  fevers,  and  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  stomach,  lungs  and  kidneys.  This  plant  is 
well  known  and  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  foi'  ex- 
portation. See  authors  for  references.  Carolina  Rice  was  found 
by  Bracconnot  to  contain  85.07  per  cent,  of  starcli,  3.60  gluten, 
0.71  gum,  0.29  uncrystallizable  sugar,  0.13  of  fixed  oil,  4.80,  veg. 
fibre,  5.00  of  water,  and  0.40  of  saline  substances. 

Dr.  Wood  (U.  S.  Disp.)  discredits  the  opinion,  expressed  by 
some,  that  a  rice  diet  produces  injurious  effects  on  the  eyes — 
the  condition  of  myopia,  for  instance.  During  a  residence  of 
Bome  years  in  both  sectionB  of  South  Carolina,  my  obaervations 
have  been  directed  toward  this  point  with  special  attention.  I 
can  safely  assert  that  in  the  lower  country  of  this  State,  where 
rice  has  long  been  a  favorite  article  of  food — the  whites  par- 
taking of  it  evei-y  day,  and  in  some  form  at  almost  evoiy  meal — 
the  number  of  near-aighted  individuals  bears  a  proportion  of 
at  least  ten  to  one  over  those  residing  in  the  upper  districts, 
where  it  is  well  known  that  its  use  has  only  lately  been  gen- 
erally introduced.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  others,  of  whom  inquiries  have  been  made, 
scarcely  an  example  can  be  found  of  it  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  State,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  pretty 
accurately  defined  limits.  If  such  a  relation  does  exist  between 
the  quality  of  the  ingesta  and  the  greater  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  which  further  investigation  and  comparison  must  eon- 
firtn  or  reject,  it  is  exceedingly  curious,  there  being  as  yet  not 
even  a  hypothesis  accounting  for  the  modus  operandi.  It  has 
also  been  indistinctly  assumed  to  depend  upon  a  long  course  of 
luxurious  living  in  the  ancestors.  Any  objections  to  the  first 
ground,  founded  on  the  assertion  that  the  negroes  in  the  lower 
country  are  not  affected  in  this  way,  may  be  anticipated  by  the 
reply  that  we  seldom  or  never  knoto  when  there  is  among  them 
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aucli  (Jeftict  in  the  power  of  vision  ;  and  besidos,  they  are  in  fact 
not  generally  furnished  with  rice  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
condition  of  things  in  Hiodostan  and  China  might  throw  some 
light  on  this  question,  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  whose 
Statements  I  put  implicit  confidence  that  rats  infesting  a 
granary  where  rice  was  stored  were  always  found  to  be  blindl 

An  excellent  bread  is  made  of  rice  flour.  "A  quart  of  rice 
flour  is  made  into  a  stiff  pap  by  wetting  it  with  warm  water, 
not  80  hot  as  to  make  it  lump ;  when  well  wet  add  boiling 
water,  as  much  as  two  or  three  quarts;  stir  it  continually  until 
it  boils,  then  add  one  pint  of  milk ;  when  cool  enough  to  avoid 
scalding  the  yeast,  add  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast  and  as  much 
wheat  flour  as  will  make  it  of  a  proper  consistency  for  bread; 
put  it  to  raise  ;  when  sufficiently  risen  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  a  little  more  wheat  flour.  If  baked  too  soft  the  loaves  will 
be  hollow.  The  bread  must  stand  half  an  hour  or  more  in  a 
warm  place  after  it  is  put  in  the  baking  pans,  and  it  will  rise 
again  almost  as  much  as  it  did  at  first.  Tbo  same  mixture, 
rather  thinner,  baked  in  muffin  rings  makes  an  esoelient  bread." 
(Southern  Agriculttirist.)  On  the  plantations  at  the  South 
much  use  is  made  of  rice  in  this  and  other  ways,  and  I  inserted 
the  recipe  among  our  other  "  resources  "  in  times  of  war  and 
blockade. 

Parched  rice  has  been  used  as  one  of  the  substitutes  for  coffee, 
(see  potato,  GiiimnVoulus^  A  correspondent  says  that  corn  and 
rice  mixed  in  equal  parts,  ground  and  boiled,  make  an  excellent 
substitute  for  coffee.  As  the  grain  of  corn  is  harder  than  that 
of  rice  it  needs  more  browning,  and  should  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  a  few  moments  before  the  rice  is  put  in.  The  writer 
claims  that  "the  beverage  is  equal  to  the  best  cofi'ee!"  Kiee 
starch  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  that  from  corn  and  the 
potato  is  said  to  give  "  lawns  and  colored  articles  a  look  of  new- 
ness unsurpassed." 

A  good  deal  of  Eiee  is  cultivated  throughout  the  South  in  the 
inland  swamps  which  are  cleared  and  drained  for  the  purpose. 
The  rice  is  planted  in  drills  or  in  rows  from  two  to  three  feet 
apart  and  kept  free  of  grass.  The  vanety  called  Highland  Eice 
will  flourish  on  high  lands  removed  from  swamps,  even  those 
which  are  sandy  and  containing  little  moisture.  An  account  of 
Eice  Cultui-e  and  preparation,  written  by  Mr,  A.  L,  Taveau,  of 
S.  C,  is  published  in  the  P.  O.  Rep.  for  1867. 
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The  late  Gov.  E.  F.  W.  AUston,  himself  a  saccessfal  cultivator 
of  rice  on  the  "Waccamaw  Eiver,  in  bis  "Ksaay  on  the  aeacoftst 
crops,  read  before  the  Agricalt.  Assoc,  of  the  Planting  Statea," 
which  was  also  in  part  reprinted  in  the  P.  O.  Eep.  for  1854  and 
in  DeBow's  Review,  aays  of  Rice  Culture : 

Gultivation  of  Mice.— The  nnmeroua  islands  of  which  this 
region  is  composed,  are  all  enclosed  (leaving  an  outside  margin 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide)  by  dams  high  enough  and  strong 
to  resist  the  highest  spring-tidea.  The  entire  area  is  divided 
into  "squares"  or  fielda,  containing  twelve  to  twenty  acres 
each,  by  a  series  of  check-banka,  made  up  by  excavating  all 
around  the  field,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet  from  the  centre 
of  the  line  on  which  the  bank  is  to  be  located,  a  ditch  some 
six  to  eight  feet  wide  by  five  feet  deep. 

The  fielda  are  further  prepared  for  cultivation  by  excavating 
from  ditch  to  ditch,  in  one  direction,  a  number  of  Hmaller  dit'ihes 
called  "quarter  drains,"  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  wide  and 
three  feet  deep,  located  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the.  distance 
of  seventy-five,  or  fifty,  or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
as  may  bo  required  by  the  nature  of  the  land  and  the  pitch  of 
tide  in  which  it  is  found.  Across  the  frontier  bank,  and  in  a 
line  with  one  of  the  main  ditches,  a  deep  cut  is  made,  in  which 
ia  placed  and  covered  up,  a  (wooden  culvert  twenty  feet  long 
and  open  four  feet  by  two)  "trunk,"  furnished  at  both  ends 
with  a  sluice-gate,  for  either  admitting  the  tide  over  the  field, 
or  withdrawing  it  as  may  bo  desired. 

Thus  has  the  tide-swamp  been  aubdued  and  converted  into 
flouriahing  flelda,  inviting  diligent  husbandry. 

Sailing  up  one  of  those  fruitful  rivers,  tlie  traveller  may  now 
behold  many  miles  of  serpentine  embankment,  (continuous  save 
where  a  water  thoroughfare  occurs,)  enclosing  thousands  of 
acres,  checked  into  fields,  which  bear  in  waving  luxuriance 
eropa  of  this  translucent  grain.  Rough  Rice  as  it  comes  from 
the  field  ia  tranalucent  in  a  degree  sufiioient  for  an  experienced 
eye,  when  holding  a  head  or  sheaf  of  Rice  up  toward  the  sun, 
to  detect  the  red-rice,  which  is  opaque. 

Eice,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Island  of  Madagascar, 
was  introduced  into  Carolina  and  America  at  once,  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeeth  century.  A  few  grains  were  sown  in  the 
garden  of  Landgcave  Smith,  the  site  of  which  ia  now  entirely 
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covered  by  houses  and  modern  improvements,  in  the  City  of 
Charleston.  Those  few  grains  produced  many  ears,  which  being 
disseminated  for  seed,  succeeded  in  adaptation  to  the  climate  ; 
and  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina  since,  has  become  the 
centre  of  the  rice-growing  region.  The  first  seed  was  white, 
such  as  is  grown  in  China  and  Gaiana  to  this  day,  and  suoh  as 
may  still  be  seen  produced  on  the  uplands  and  inlands  of 
America. 

Sometime  before  the  Eevolutionary  war,  the  "gold  seed" 
Kice  was  introduced,  which,  owing  to  its  superiority,  soon  en- 
tirely superseded  the  white.  It  is  now  the  rice  of  commerce, 
and  the  only  grain  referred  to  herein,  when  rice  is  mentioned, 
without  being  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  name,  or  char- 
acteristic. 

This  "  gold  seed  "  has  undergone  improvement  in  latter  years. 
Hence  has  resulted  the  production  of  a  variety  longer  in  the 
grain,  but  not  perceptibly  larger  otherwise,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  foreign  consumers,  when  it  is  produced  in  perfec- 
tion, commanding  the  highest  prices  in  market.  It  is  called 
"long  grain"  Eice,  and  was  obtained  from  the  sowing  of  part  of 
a  single  head  on  the  plantation  of  the  late  Hon.  Joshua  Jno, 
Ward,  of  Waccamaw. 

The  white  Hice  of  the  present  day  measures  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  the  same  in  circumferance  around  its  shorter 
axis,  the  grain  being  in  shape  an  irregular  olipsoid,  and  in 
weight' numbers  nine  hundred  and  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
(Troy.)  The  gold  seed,  the  Rice  of  commerce,  measures  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  same  in  circumference,  and  in 
weight  numbers  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  grains  to  the 
ounce.  The  long  grain  Eice  measures  flve-twelfbhs  of  an  inch 
in  length,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  in 
weight  numbers  eight  hundred  and  forty  grains  to  the  ounce. 

The  system  of  culture  for  one  is  suitable  for  any  of  these 
varietiM.  The  first,  it  is  said,  .jvill  bear  upland  culture  better. 
The  last  (long  grain)  it  is  supposed,  will  bear  water  better.  It 
does  not  tiller  as  much,  shoots  up  a  taller  stock  and  longer 
head,  but  does  not  bear  as  many  grains  to  the  head  as  the  other, 
and  more  commonly  approved  kind  of  gold  seed. 

We  begin  the  preparation  for  a  new  crop  by  (cleaning  out 
the  ditches  every  third  year;  the  drains  are  cleaned  out  every 
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year  ftfter  plowing)  plowing  the  land  aa  soon  after  the  harvest 
as  the  fields  can  be  gleaned,  and  the  scattered  rice  left  on  the 
surface  be  sprouted.  The  stubble  is  turned  under  by  running  a 
deep  furrow,  say  eight  inches.  This  may  be  continued  until 
the  end  of  January.  The  sods  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  winter  frosts,  if  possible,  the  influence  of  which  disin- 
tegrates and  prepares  them  duly  for  the  levelling.  "Both  plow- 
ing and  harrowing  are  performed,  ordinaiily,  by  oxen — two 
yoke  being  required  if  we  go  deeper  than  six  to  eight  inches ; 
and  two  yoke  get  on  badly  in  the  swamp.  The  Tuscany  breed 
furnishes  the  best  oxen  for  our  climate. 

In  March,  or  when  about  preparing  to  piant,  the  harrows  will 
be  made  to  pass  over  the  plowed  ground.  After  deep  plowing 
the  "plow  turns"  should  be  broken  up  with  the  spade,  sinking 
the  spade  as  deep  as  the  plow  has  gone,  say  eight  inches;  an 
able-bodied  man  will  break  up  in  this  way,  and  thoroughly,  a 
surface  of  fifteen  hundred  square  feot  in  a  day.  The  field  should 
be  well  drained  however.  The  hoe  follows  to  cut  up  and  break 
the  remaining  clods  and  level  the  surface.  The  more  the  soil 
is  comminuted,  and  the  surface  brought  to  a  common  level,  the 
better.  The  trenchers  then  come  in  with  hoes  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  trace  out  with  great  accuracy  the  drills  in  which 
to  sow  the  seed  fourteen,  thirteen  or  twelve  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre.  They  will  average  (some  drawing  stake-rows 
and  others  filling  up  the  panels)  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  the . 
band  in  a  day's  work.  When  the  land  is  new  the  trench  should 
be  broad,  say  five  inches,  and  the  rice  may  be  scattered  in  the 
trench;  hat  for  old  laud,  and  most  of  rice  land  is  now  old, 
narrow  trenching  hoes  are  preferred,  opening  a  drill  three 
inches  wide.  Infected  with  grass-seed  and  volunteer  rice,  old 
land  requires  close  hoeing,  and  every  seed  that  vegetates  out- 
side the  drill  is  cut  up  and  destroyed. 

The  field  now  in  high  tilth,  and  resembling  somewhat  a  gar- 
den spot,  is  ready  for  the  eeedv  The  sowers  with  great  care, 
yet  with  wonderful  facility  and  precision,  string  the  seed  in  the 
drills,  putting  two  and  a  half  or  two  and  a  quarter  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  labor  of  sowing  depends  so  much  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather,  whether  windy,  or  moist,  or  otherwise,  it  is 
better  not  to  require  any  given  task.  Generally,  each  woman 
will  accomplish  two  or  three  tasks  and  do  it  well — it  should 
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never  be  done  othorwise,  for  the  seed  cannot  be  recovered  if 
too  thick,  nor  if  too  thin,  can  the  sowing  be  repeated  without 
needless  waste  and  increased  irregularity. 

The  best  hands  are  chosen  to  sow  Rice.  When  Rice  ie  to 
be  covered  witb  water,  without  a  previous  covering  of  eartli, 
tbe  seed  must  first  be  prepared  by  rolling  it  in  clayed  water. 
There  are  many  piautora  who  still  prefer  the  old  system,  cover- 
ing the  seed  with  earth.  In  this  caso,  after  the  seed  ie  cov- 
ered, the  water  is  taken  on  the  field  for  iive  or  six  days  to 
sprout  the  grain,  when  it  is  drawn  ofi^  and  is  returned  only 
when  the  sprout,  "in  the  needle  state,"  is  seen  fairly  above 
ground.  This,  "  the  point  flow,"  is  held  about  four  days  and 
then  drawn  off;  after  which  the  culture  is  tbe  same  as  above 
described  throughout.  The  sowing  done,  water  is  forthwith 
admitted,  (two  tides  are  better  than  one,)  and  tbe  field  remains 
covered  until  the  sprout  becomes  green  and  begins  to  fork.  The 
water  mast  th  en  be  withdrawn,  else  the  plants  will  bo  forced  to 
the  surface  by  any  slight  agitation  and  float  away  from  their 
position.  The  reasoning  for  tho  succeesful  aubstitutiou  of  a 
covering  of  water  for  a  covering  of  earth  in  planting  Rico,  arid 
also  for  the  rec[ui8ition  of  sound  and  perfectly  full  seed,  will  be 
found  ia  the  law  of  germination  and  growth. 

Prof.  Johnston  thus  expresses  it :  "  When  a  seed  is  committed 
to  the  earth,  if  the  warmth  and  moisture  are  favorable  it  be- 
gins to  sprout.  It  pushes  a  shoot  upwards,  it  thrusts  a  root 
downwards  ;  but  until  the  leaf  expands  and  the  root  has  fairly 
entered  the  soil,  tho  young  plant  derives  no  nourishment  other 
than  water,  either  from  the  earth  or  from  the  air.  It  lives  on 
the  starch  and  gluten  contained  in  the  seed." 

In  tho  case  of  Rice  covered  with  water,  tbe  first  shoot  is 
radical  and  lends  downwards,  but  it  does  not  take  root  until 
tbe  air  is  admitted  to  the  leaf,  tbe  lungs  of  the  plant,  tbon  it 
becomes  rooted  instantly.  If  tbe  water  be  not  reduced  when 
the  sprout  becomes  gi-een,  (until  tbe  sprout  is  green  it  cannot 
bear  tbe  rays  of  the  sun,)  the  expanding  of  the  leaf  in  the 
■water  will  draw  up  the  unfixed  root  and  tbe  whole  will  rise  and 
float  upon  the  surface. 

The  water,  after  floating  the  trash  to  the  banks,  should  at  no 
time  be  over  deep,  Jest  the  process  of  germination  be  delayed, 
43 
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and  with  any  imperfect  or  defective  grains  be  prevented  alto- 
gether. 

In  G-eorgia,  on  one  of  Dr.  Daniels'  plantations  near  Savannah, 
the  Italian  method  has  been  pnreued  with  a  good  degree  of 
suceees,  namely :  The  seed  is  first  sprouted,  then  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  field  and  covered  up  by  the  harrow,  which,  being 
reversed,  is  drawn  over  the  surface.  The  caltnre  there  is  with 
water  chiefly. 

In  twenty  days  after,  or  thereabouts,  the  Eice  is  hoed  and 
flowed  deep,  the  water  over-topping  the  plant  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  order  to  destroy  the  young  grass  just  springing  up 
among  the  plants,  and  also  the  iuKoets  that  may  have  lodged 
upon  the  blades,  or  which  may  have  been  generated  among  the 
stumps  or  roots,  or  stubble.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days 
the  water  is  slacked  down  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  plant, 
now  somewhat  strotehod.  At  this  depth,  it  is  held  until  the 
plants  grow  strong  enough  to  stand  erect,  and  will  admit  the 
laborers  to  walk  between  the  trenches  and  pull  out  the  long 
grass  which  shows  itself,  and  which  will  now  yield  to  very  slight 
effort.  If  any  rushes  appear  they  will  now  be  plucked  up  by 
the  root  and  borne  out  to  the  bankp. 

Two  days  after  this  weeding,  the  long  water  will  gradually 
be  drawn  off.  In  Georgia,  and  elsewhere  perhaps,  this  is  called 
the  "  stretch  flow."  In  that  Stale,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
Carolina,  the  practice  is  common  to  continue  the  point  flow 
into  the  "stretch"  or  long  flow,  without  drawing  the  water 
nntil  the  latter  be  over.  This  free  use  of  water,  as  it  may  be 
made  to  substitute  one  hoeing,  may  enable  the  planter  to  cul- 
tivate seveu  or  eight  acres  to  the  hand,  instead  of  five  and  six 
as  of  old.  But,  the  proprietor  who  suffers  this  method  to  be 
practiced  in  his  culture,  year  by  year,  if  his  young  crop  be  not 
often  troubled  by  the  maggot  or  root-worm,  will  probably  find 
his  land  so  polluted  with  water  grasses  after  several  years,  and 
so  packed  as  to  require  rest  and  change  of  system  to  ameliorate 
it.  A  succeeding  tide  will  be  taken  in  and  let  off  immediately, 
in  order  to  wash  out  the  ditches.  Two  men,  fiirnished,  each 
with  a  long  handled  rake  of  curved  iron  teeth,  are  put  to  rake 
from  the  ditches  all  the  water-growth  which  impedes  the 
draining,  placing  it  on  the  side  of  the  bank.     In  eight  days  (the 
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land  by  that  time  sbould  be  dry)  the  emallerhoes  are  used,  and 
the  soiL  is  stirred  as  deep  aa  it  ean  be  with  them.  The  hoe  now 
used  has  been  reduced,  latterly,  to  four  inches  in  breadth.  The 
plant  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  long  -water,  and  taking 
a  dry  growth,  is  putting  forth  new  green  blades  and  fresh  roots, 
which,  not  long  enough  yot  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  deep 
hoeing,  very  soon  yield  to  the  grateful  influence  of  the  air  ad- 
mitted, shoot  vigorously  into  the  loosened  earth,  and  nourish  a 
"  good  stalh." 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  the  field  is  hood 
again  and  weeded.  This  last  hoeing  is  also  done  with  the  small 
hoes,  hot  very  lightly,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  roots  which  are 
now  extended  nearly  midway  between  the  trenches.  As  the 
plant  is  now  beginning  to  joint,  the  laborers  will  step  about 
with  care,  for  if  one  be  broken  at  the  joint  it  cannot  be  restored. 
A  day  or  two  after  this  third  hoeing,  the  water  is  put  on  agiiio, 
as  deep  as  the  last  long  flow,  and  is  gradually  increased  in  depth 
after  the  rice-heads  have  fairly  shot  out. 

This  is  called  the  "lay-by"  flow.  Some  plantershave  this  flow 
very  shallow,  insisting  that  a  deep  flow  breeds  worms  to  the 
injury  of  the  plant  before  it  has  shot  out,  in  which  case  the  only 
remedy  is  to  dry.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  flow,  is  about  ninety 
days  for  Rice  sown  the  first  week  in  April.  After  this,  to  the 
period  of  maturity  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  days,  durintr  which 
the  water  is  often  changed,  and  kept  fresh,  but  is  never  entirely 
withdrawn,  until  the  grain  be  ripe  for  the  harvest.  The  im- 
proved and  best  means  of  keeping  the  water  fresh  is  to  furnish 
the  field  with  two  trunks — one  to  admit  fresh  water  at  every 
flood-tide,  and  the  other  to  void  it  with  the  ebb,  so  that  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours  there  is  obtained  a  slight  current  through 
the  field.  This,  besides  lessening  the  infection  of  the  atmos- 
phere (miasmata)'  by  stagnant  water,  keeps  the  roots  of  the 
plant  cool  and  healthy,  though  it  postpones  the  ripening  of  the 
Eiee  some  five  or  eight  days.  Meantime,  should  any  grass  have 
escaped  the  previous  hoeiogs  and  weedinga,  it  will  show  its 
crest  before  the  Eice  matures  and  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
All  white  Eice  will  be  stripped  off  by  hand. 

Sarvest. — And  now  the  grain  is  ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  Kiee 
is  cut  a  day  before  you  will  say  it  is  fully  ripe.  For  Eice  sown 
April  first,  the  harvest  begins  usually  from  the  first  to  the  tenth 
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of  September.  The  water  is  drawn  off  over  nigbt.  Soon  after 
the  rising  of  a  bright  autumn  sun,  the  reapers  are  seen  amid  the 
thick  hanging  grain,  abonlder-high,  mowing  it  down  with  the 
old  fashioned  sickle.  Before  the  dew  is  all  gone,  the  Rice  is 
laid  prostrate,  even  and  orderly,  across  the  porous  stubble.  The 
nest  day,  when  quite  dry  of  dew,  it  is  tied  up  in  sheaves,  and 
borne  away  to  the  threshing  yard,  whore  it  is  well  stacked 
before  the  night  dew  falls  heavy.  This  last  heavy  but  gleeful 
labor  completes  the  field  culture  of  the  Eice  plant,  When  the 
stack  has  undergone  its  curing  heat,  and  become  cool  again,  the 
Rico  is  threshed  out  by  one  of  Emmons'  Patent  Machines  and 
sent  to  the  pounding  mill  to  be  cleaned.  The  mill  performs  in- 
geniously enough  the  finishing  process,  thus  :  By  steam  power, 
the  rough  rice  is  taken  out  of  the  vessel  which  freights  it,  up  to 
the  attic  of  the  building — thence  through  the  sand-screen  to  a 
pair  of  (five  feet  wide)  heavy  stones,  which  grind  off  the  husk — 
thence  into  large  wooden  mortars,  in  which  it  is  pounded  by 
large  iron-shod  pestles,  (weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  poande,)  for  the  space  of  some  two 
hours,  more  or  less. 

The  Rice,  now  pounded,  is  once  more  elevated  into  the  attic, 
where  it  descends  through  a  rolling-screen,  to  separate  whole 
grains  from  the  broken,  and  fioar  from  both;  and  also  through 
wind-fans,  to  a  vertical  brushing  screen,  revolving  rapidly, 
which  polishes  the  flinty  grain,  and  delivers  it  fully  prepared, 
into  the  barrel  or  tierce,  which  is  to  convey  it  to  market.  The 
barrel  is  made  by  coopers  attached  to  the  mill,  each  one  dresses 
his  stuff  and  makes  three  baiTels  a  day.  He  is  paid  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  barrel  made  over  his  number.  When  the 
stuff  is  dressed  previously,  five  barrels,  and  even  more  may  be 
made.  The  staves  are  of  yellow  pine,  forty  inches  in  length  ; 
the  heading  of  inch  plank  is  made  twenty-four  inches  in  diame- 
ter.    The  barrel  should  contain  at  least  six  hundred  pounds 

There  were  several  Machines  for  dressing  staves,  exhibited 
at  the  World's  Pair  in  New  York.  Hawkins'  I  saw  in  opera- 
tion, and  admired. 

In  Rice-planting  the  practice  of  maonring  is  of  recent  origin, 
excepting  of  course  that  best  of  ali  dressings,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  increment  of  the  soil  itself,  the  natural  deposit, 
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namely,  of  sediment  when  the  rivera  overflow  their  banks,  or 
silt  from  seaward,  when  the  turbid  wateris,  admitted  into  the 
fields,  are  held  there,  undisturbed  for  days.  A  good  time  to 
apply  rice-fiour  to  Eiee,  is  to  scatter  it  between  the  treiichea 
immediately  after  the  long  flow.  If  the  dressing  be  too  heavy, 
the  Eiee,  made  too  luxuriant,  will  lodge,  and  waste  in  tbe  har- 
veat.  In  applying  lime,  (one  hundred  bushels  is  safe,  if  there 
be  plenty  of  stubble,  or  peaty  fibre,  or  a  thick  native  growth,) 
time  ahonld  be  given  for  it  to  act  chemically  and  to  become  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  before  water  is  put  on  the  land,  Jlice- 
siraw  if  listed  into  the  fallow  ground,  and  well  covered  up  with 
a  bed  of  earth,  will  bo  decomposed  by  planting  time,  and  make 
a  fine  manure,  improving  the  crop  in  both  quantity  and  ijuality. 

Rice-chaif,  spread  three  or  four  inches  thick  over  the  fallow 
ground,  and  plowed  in,  will  produce  a  like  effect  in  course  of 
time.  It  is  not  as  readily  deeomposed  as  ttio  straw,  and  may 
disappoint  early  expectation.  Rice-flour  is  a  still  better,  more 
stimulating  dressing,  but  not  so  lasting  in  its  effects.  It  m.ay 
be  applied  (thirty  bushels  to  the  acre)  broadcast,  and  plowed 
in  before  planting,  or  it  may  be  scattered  between  the  trenches 
after  the  long  water,  as  above  described. 

CANADA  RICE;  MINNESOTA  RICE;  WILD  RICE; 
"WATER  OATS,  (Zizania  aquatka.)  Deep  marshes  and  ponds; 
Florida  and  northward.     Chap. 

This  plant  was  experimented  with  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  by 
removing  it  from  Canada  to  England  in  1791.  At  first  it  could 
scarcely  endure  tbe  climate,  but  gradually  improved  and  be- 
came thoroughly  acclimated.  It  became  "  in  fourteen  genera- 
tions as  strong  and  as  vigorous  as  our  indigenous  plant."  "  It 
abounds  in  all  the  shallow  streams  of  North  America,  feeds 
inimense  flocks  of  wild  swans  and  other  water-fowl,  contributes 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Indiana,  and 
seems  destined,  in  the  opinion  of  Pinkerton,  to  become  the 
bread-corn  of  the  North.  This  gi-ain  has  become  acclimated  in 
Middlesex,  producing  bland,  farinaceous  seeds,  which  afford  a 
very  good  meai,"  Wilson's  Rural  Cye.  p.  30,  art.  "Acclima- 
tion," It  would  perhaps  reward  the  trouble  to  experiment 
with  this  plant  at  the  South,  in  order  by  cultivation  to  procnre 
a  new  cereal.  Consult,  also,  Dr.  Macculloch  on  the  Naturaliza- 
tion of  Plants,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vols,  xxi  and  xxvi. 
Mills  states  in  his  Statistics  of  S.  C.  that  it  is  cut  for  fodder. 
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Extravagant  accounta  were  given  of  this  |)lant  some  years 
since.  Dr.  J.  BachmaQ  conaidored  it  about  as  good  as  oats, 
although  somewhat  more  saeeharine.  He  says  the  grainS'may 
be  ground  up  together  as  a  substitute  for  Graham  flour. 

Leersia  oryzoides,  Swartz.     Florida;  Columhia;  St.  John's. 

This  grass  has  been  cultivated  sevoi'al  years  by  Dr.  S.  Stuart 
at  his  Bummer  residence  near  Pendleton.  He  expresses  himself 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  affords  several  cuttings  through  the 
season,  and  seeds  late.  Gibbes'  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Columbia, 
S.  0. 

WIEK  GEAS8,  {Aristida,  or  Sporoholus.)  Mr.  Simms  writes 
mc  that  bonnets  ai^  made  of  this  grass,  1863  ;  matting  and  cur- 
tains may  also  be  wrought  with  it  and  dyod. 

WALTEE'S  GRASS,  (Trickodium  perennans,  BIl.  Agrostis 
perennans.  Gray.)  Swamps  and  river  banks;  Florida;  St. 
John's  Parish,  S.  C. 

This  was  the  grass  which  was  cultivated  by  Mr,  Walter  and 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  published  a  plate  and  description  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  subscribers  in  England  and  this  country — 
the  seeds  to  be  furnished  at  two  guineas  a  quart  when  five  hun- 
dred subscribers  should  have  been  obtained.  Mr.  Thos.  Walter, 
the  author  of  the  Flora  Caroliniana,  who  resided  on  the  Santee, 
thus  speaks  of  it  under  his  Gornucopta  perennans :  "  Gramen 
undique  Iceve,  saccharitium,  cestatem  sustinens,  in  ht/eme  vigens, 
radicibus  gmieulisque  se  cito  propagans.  Donum  iticestimable,  aon- 
ditore  ad  hane  diem  reservatum,  hoc  cevum,  me  instrumente,  locu- 
pletarum!"  Mr.  Elliott  says  of  it  that  "it  is  a  fine,  delicate 
winter  grass,  but  never  appears  to  grow  vigorously  enough  for 
the  scythe,  nor  will  it  bear,  except  in  shaded  or  damp  soiis,  the 
heat  of  summer."     See  notes  to   L.  E.  Gibbes'    "Catalogue." 

WHITE  RUSH;  EUSH-LIKE  SPAETINA,  (Spartina  juncea, 
Schreber,  Ell.  Sk.  Limnetis  of  some  Bot.)  Grows  in  the  salt 
water  mai-shes;  vicinity  of  Charleston;  often  immersed.  FI. 
August. 

D6m,  Elfem.  de  Bot,  vi,  655.  The  flowers  are  purgative.  The 
oil  from  the  young  branches  is  caustic,  and  is  employed  against 
ring-worm,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions  generally.  The  leaves 
are  pungent,  "  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  cultivated  field  plant 
for  yielding  fibre,  and  it  would  produce  well  on  poor,  silicious 
soils,  which  are  uuflt  for  llax  or  corn.     Itn  manufactured  fibre 
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IS  clear,  and  as  strong  and  soft  aa  that  of  flax,  but  ia  deficient 
in  length.     The  plant  is  of  amaJl  value  for  forage."     Rural  Cyc. 

SALT  MARSH  G-EASS,  {Spartina  glabra.  Muhl.  Cat.)  Charles- 
ton; Newborn. 

Ell.  Bot.  96,  This  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  horses  and 
cattle;  and  though  it  affords  a  good  pasturage  for  out-door 
stock,  yet  it  is  remarkable  for  a  strong,  rancid  and  peculiar 
smell,  affecting  the  breath,  the  milk,  butter  and  even  the  flesh 
of  animals  tbat  feed  upon  it.  During  the  blockade  of  Charles- 
ton it  served  as  an  important  subatitute  &re  Northern  hay; 
it  is  collected  daily  by  negroes  and  sold  in  the  streets;  it  is 
also  valued  as  a  manure. 

EBBD  BENT-G-RASS,  (Ammophila  armaria,  Galamagrostis.) 
North  Carolina ;  seashore. 

This  plant  (Arundo  arenaria)  is  the  most  valuable  for  planting 
on  banks  and  on  the  seashore  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  water.  It  is  planted  in  Holland  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
Britain  it  is  protected  from  destruction  by  law,  on  account  of 
its  great  utility  in  enabling  the  sand  to  resist  the  action  of 
wind  and  tide.  Elymus  arenarius  is  also  protected  in  Scotland. 
Wilson. 

OAT,  {Avena  sativa.}     Cnltivated  in  the  Soathem  States. 

See  anthors.  Used  as  a  food  for  horses.  A  gruel  may  be 
made  of  it,  which  is  somewhat  laxative,  and  which  is  employed 
in  fevers, 

WHEAT,  {Triticum.')  Extensively  cultivated  in  the  upper 
districts  throughout  the  Southern  States. 

The  best  wheat  for  making  bread  is  that  containing  the  most 
gluten.  That  called  Canada  wheat  in  the  United  States  has 
the  highest  rank ;  so  Dr.  Beck  states  in  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  value  of  breadstuffs,  P.  0.  Reports  on  Agriculture.  And 
yet  Cbaptal  asserts  that  the  wheat  of  southern  countries  eon- 
tains  more  gluten  than  that  of  northern.  Chaptal  says  tbat 
the  next  grains  in  order,  yielding  gluten,  are  barley,  rye  and 
oats.  Gluten  may  be  extracted,  says  Ohaptal,  from  acorns, 
chestnuts,  horse-chestnuts,  apples,  quinces,  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
peas  and  beans;  from  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage,  cress,  hemlock, 
lovage  and  saffron ;  from  the  berries  of  the  elder,  the  juioe  of 
the  grape,  etc.  IL  is,  however,  contained  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity in  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  it  is  from  this  that  it  is  usually 
procured. 
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■  In  order  to  extract  ginten  tbe  flour  of  wheat  must  t)e  kneaded 
into  a  paste  with  water;  this  paste  must  be  afterward  worked 
by  the  hand  onder  a  stream  of  water  from  a  spout  till  the  liquid 
flown  ofl'  clear ;  the  starch,  sugar,  and  all  the  other  prinoipleB 
contained  in  wheat  which  are  noluhle  in  water,  are  thus  carried 
off,  and  there  remains  in  the  hands  only  a  soft,  elastic,  glutin- 
oua,  ductile,  somi- transparent  substance,  adhering  to  the  fingers 
after  it  lias  lost  its  moisture,  and  exhaling  an  anima!  odor ;  this 
substance  is  calkd  gluieo,  or  the  vegeto-animal  principle.  There 
are  some  very  nHtritive  vegetables,  the  author  adds,  in  which 
the  starch  instead  of  being  combined  with  gluten,  as  it  is  in  the 
broad-corns,  is  united  with  mucilage  ;  this  is  the  case  with  peas, 
beans  and  potatoes.  The  flour  of  these  will  not  alone  malie 
bread,  but  it  is  frequently  used  in  years  of  scarcity,  mixed  with 
that  of  wheat  to  increase  the  quantity  of  bread.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  the  domestic  economy  of  our  plantations  to  have 
excellent  bread  by  combining  the  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus) 
with  wheat  flour.  An  agreeable,  sweet  taste  is  thus  imparted 
to  the  bread.  The  flour  of  rice,  which  may  be  ground  in  an 
ordinary  coffee  mill,  is  also  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  wheat  used  in  making  Starch  in  England  is  either  entire 
or  coarsely  bruised,  and  is  steeped  in  cold  water  till  it  swells 
and  yields  by  pressure  a  milky  juice;  it  is  then  subjected  to 
pressure  in  coarse  bags  placed  in  vats  filled  with  water.  When 
all  the  milky  juice  is  expressed  the  bags  are  removed,  the  feeula 
gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
soon  ferments  and  suffers  a  resolution  of  the  principles  dissolved 
in  it  into  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  The  whole,  after  fermenta- 
tion, is  poured  into  tube  called  frames,  and  after  the  feeula  sub- 
sides in  these,  tbe  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off— the  upper 
part  of  the  sediment,  being  dirty  and  discolored,  is  scraped  off' — 
and  the  rest  of  the  sediment,  constituting  the  main  bulk  and 
purest  portion  of  the  feeula,  is  repeatedly  well  washed,  pressed 
in  cloths,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat;  during  the  process  of 
drying  it  so  contracts  as  to  form  itself  into  the  somewhat  regu- 
lar, small,  six-sided  columns  in  which  it  is  sold  in  the  shops. 
In  this  comparatively  pure  state  it  is  of  course  less  suited  as 
an  aliment  than  sago,  arrowroot,  etc.  "Wilson's  Eural  Cyo. 
Consult,  also,  Uro's  Die.  Arts.  In  South  Carolina  wheat  flour 
starch  is  preferred  to  that  procured  from  the  potato.  Rice 
makes  an  excellent  starch.     Parched  wheat,  rye  and  corn  have 
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been  used,  as  wan  satdj  aa  sabstitntee  for  coffee.  The  following 
is  offered  by  a  correHpondent ; 

"  The  best  Substitute  for  Coffee. — Take  rye,  boil  it,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  burst  the  grain,  then  di-y  it  either  in  the  sun,  on  a 
stove,  or  a  kiln,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  parching,  to  be  used 
like  the  real  bean.  Prepared  in  this  manner  it  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  coifee.  The  rye  when  boiled 
and  dried  will  keep  ibr  any  length  of  time,  and  consequently 
can  be  done  at  some  convenient  moment,  so  as  to  have  it  ready 
whenever  wanted  fbr  parching."  During  the  war  it  was  more 
extensively  employed  aa  a  substitute  for  coffee  than  any  other 
material.     See  "  Okra." 

Wheat  straw  when  burned  yields  a  large  amount  of  alkali, 
and  is  useful  for  making  soap. 

Gtenium  Americanum,  Spreng.  Monocera  aromatica,  3311.  Low 
pine  baiTens;  Florida  to  North  Carolina. 

The  root  of  this  grass  is  aromatic  and  highly  pungent, 

FLOATmC-  SWEET  MEADOW-G-RASS ;  WATER  ¥¥jii- 
CUB,  (fflj/cma^wrtaws,  Poaof  Ell.Sk.  Festuca oilAnn.')  Grows 
in  the  upper  districts;  Newborn.     Ft.  Aug. 

Dem.  E16m.  de  Bot.  iii,  307.  It  furnishes  a  species  of  manna. 
Wilson  slates  that  it  will  yield  a  considerable  produce  even  on 
common  undrained  land.  It  constitutes  a  valuable  forage  for 
animals.  Its  needs  form  a  common  and  enriching  food  for  fresh 
water  flfh,  for  aquatic  fowl,  and  when  gathered  and  dried  they 
constitute  the  manna-croup  of  the  shops,  and  are  extensively 
used  as  an  agreeable  and  highly  nutritious  material  for  soups 
and  gruels.  The  seeds  are  shaken  out  over  pieces  of  cloth. 
Rural  Oyc. 

TBTJB  BLUE  G-RASS,  (Poet  compressa,  li.,  and  P.  pratensis  of 
others.)  Both  good  grasses;  growing  in  Florida,  and  throughout 
the  Southern  States. 

The  True  Blue  is  considered,  says  Dr.  Lee,  Editor  of  the  South- 
ern Field  and  Fireside,  Mart;h  8, 1862,  as  the  plant  the  very  "best 
adapted  to  stop  washing  and  store  up  fertilizers  in  their  growth, 
for  feeding  stock,  and  yielding  rich  manure."  It  does  not  re- 
quire replanting,  and  grows  well  on  poor  granite  hills.  It  pre- 
vents all  abrasion  of  the  turf  by  the  heaviest  rains.  It  is  also 
not  difficult  to  subdue  with  the  plow.  "  It  makes  a  good  sod 
and  very  fertilizing  turf,  and  thus  fattens  the  land,  and  fattens 
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all  kinds  of  farm  stock."  These  perennial  grasses  enrich  the 
land  more  than  forest  trees,  becauBe  "they  approximate  grain 
and  flesh  in  theii-  chemical  composition  more  than  forest  leaves. 
Cattle  that  will  starve  on  oak  and  pine  leaves  will  wax  fat  on 
bloe  grass."  See,  also,  "Southern  Homestead."  Consult  Dr, 
Leo's  editoi-iatfi  in  Southern  Field  and  Fireside,  1861,  for  much 
information  on  the  grasses  best  to  be  used  aa  fertilizers  and  for 
food  and  manure.  He  recommends  the  "  tall  Oat  grass  "  (Arrhe- 
natherum  amnaceum)  and  the  Texas  Mesquit  grass  (Holcus 
lenatus)  introduced  from  England,  called  also  Velvet  grass  and 
whi1>e  Timothy.  The  "Bermuda  grass"  is  very  pertinaeioua, 
and  is  excellent  in  eradicating  nut-grass. 

Among  the  grasses  useful  for  hay  are  the  herds'-grass,  timothy, 
orchard  and  clover.  See,  also.  Southern  Field  and  Fireside, 
May  4,  1861,  for  article  on  "Stalks  of  com  as  subsfitutes  for 
hay." 

Wilson  states  that  the  juice  of  the  upright  variety  of  Poa 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pure  mucilage.  Bural  Cyo.  Consult 
papers  on  the  "(rrtissee,"  "Hay,"  etc.,  Sinclair's  Hortua  Gram- 
enens  Wobiimensis,  Loudon's  Bncyelopcedia,  etc.,  for  a  full 
account  of  the  relative  value  of  grasses.  Salt  is  often  mixed 
with  hay  which  has  become  wet,  as  a  restorative;  it  is  then 
much  relished  by  cattle. 

FESCUE  GRASS,  (Festuca  duriuscula,  L.)     Introduced. 

Several  species  of  Festuca  grow  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
me.  See  botanical  authorities.  Wilson's  Eural  Cyc.  states  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  native  grasses  of  England  for 
general  utility.  It  thrives  there  on  widely  different  kinds  of 
soil,  yields  a  moderately  large  bulk  of  produce,  maintains  much 
of  its  verdure  in  winter,  and  resists  the  usual  withering  effects 
of  excessive  drouth  and  heat  in  summer.  It  is  well  adapted 
by  its  winter  verdure  and  fine  foliage  for  forming  the  swai'd  of 
parks  and  the  herbage  of  ornamental  sheopwalks  ;  and  when 
raised  on  a  thin,  healthy  soil,  or  on  poor,  siliciotis  sand,  it  has 
culms  of  so  very  fine  and  slender  a  form  as  to  appear  well  suited 
to  the  straw  hat  manufacture.  See  o-p.  cit.  and  the  Wobum  Ex- 
periments. This  grass  would  likely  be  serviceable  when 
planted  on  laud  subject  to  inundation. 

CANE,  (Arundinaria  gigantea,  macrosperma,  Mx.)  Banks  of 
large  rivers  ;  Lawson  in  his  travels  in  the  CaroHnas,  says  it  does 
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not  grow  north  of  the  James  River;  confirmed  by  Nuttall. 
Groom's  Oat. 

The  cane  and  reed  (A.  tecta,  Muhl.)  arc  well  known  and  used 
for  many  purposes :  sometimee  slit  and  madts  into  chair  bottoms, 
weavers'  shuttles,  and  wherever  a  round,  hollow  wood  is  re- 
quired for  cheap  tubing,  etc.  Mills  states,  in  Statistics  of  S.  C, 
that  the  leaves  impart  to  wool  a  fine  green  color.  The  canes 
attain  a  great  height  and  size  on  our  river  courses,  and  are 
a  characteristic  growth ;  they  once  grew  luxuriantly  throughout 
the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  whence  the 
names  of  many  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  but  have  been  almost 
entirely  consumed  by  animals.  See,  also,  the  "History  of  tlie 
upper  country  of  South  Carolina,"  by  Mr.  Jno.  Logan,  Oh. 
1860. 

The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Journal,  1868,  states  that  the  "  Cape 
Fear  Fibre  Company"  has  been  established  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paper  stock  from  our  native  cane  or  reed.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  machinery  will  enable  them  to  "  blow  out"  about  fifty 
tons  of  the  paper  stock  per  day. 

The  mode  of  treating  the  cane  is  as  follows :  "  Tightly  com- 
pressed bundles  of  it  are  put  in  the  steam-cylinders  or  guns  and 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  at  a  pressure  of  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  to  the  incli,  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  gums  and  glutinous  matter  which  holds  the  fibres 
together,  are  thereby  dissolved,  or  softened  ;  and  whilst  in  that 
state  the  cane  is  blown  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  steam  in 
the  gun,  and  the  fibres  are  separated  by  the  expansion  of  the 
steam  among  them."  The  fibres  are  shot  against  a  large  target 
with  considerable  force,  and  the  discharge  resembles  that  of 
artillery.  A  battery  ot,  ten  steam  guns  of  the  smaller  size, 
twenty-four  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  will  yield 
over  fifty  tons  of  brown  cane  per  day.  No  delicate  machinery 
is  required,  nor  skilled  workmen.  The  company  propose  in  the 
course  of  time,  manufacturing  box  board,  which  article  they 
can  place  in  market  at  ten  dollars  less  per  ton  than  manufactur- 
ers who  use  straw  can  sell  it.  The  paper  made  irom  the  fibres 
of  the  cane  is  coming  generally  into  use,  and  has  achieved  a 
world-wide  reputation.  The  oane  in  this  section  is  inexhaustible. 
CHESS,  (Bromus  secalinus,  "W".}  Dr.  McBride  found  it  in  St. 
John's,  Charleston  District.     Fl.  July. 
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.  Flora  Scotiea,  1087,  Thia  is  the  plant  whicb  is  said  to  render 
the  seeds  of  wheat  bitter.  M6r,  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med,  i, 
672;  Journal  Gen.  de  Med.  Ixxxviii,  82;  Shee.  Flora  Carol,  297. 
A  good  green  dye  ia  extracted  from  the  flowers.  Griffith  Med. 
Bot.  662.  M.  Cordier  finds  that  it  ia  bland  in  its  action ;  it  was 
once  thought  to  possess  purgative  powers, 

CATHARTIC  BEOMUS,  {Bromus  purgans,  L.)  Mountains 
of  N.  and  S.  C.     Fl.  Auguat. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mod.  i,  672.  It  was  said  to  be 
anthelmintic,  and  that  forty  grains  would  produce  vomiting. 
Effect  uncertain, 

AMERICAN  ORCHARD-GRABS;  CLUSTERED  DACTY- 
LIS,  (JDactylis  giomerata,  Linn.)  James  Island,  near  Charles- 
ton.    Fl.  July. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  492.  This  is  the  species  instinctively 
nought  after  and  swallowed  by  dogs  and  cata  when  they  are 
inclined  to  vomit,  or  to  envelop  the  splinters  of  bone  collected 
in  their  stomachs.  "  It  is  a  valuable  grass,  and  ought  to  bo  cul- 
tivated with  care." 

OYPERACE^.     (The  Sedge  Tribe.') 

They  contain  very  little  fecula  or  sugar. 

JOINTED  CTPERUS,  (Cyperus  articulatus,  Mich.)  "Grows 
on  Hilton  Head  Island,  at  Ogeechee,"  Ell.;  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton.    Fl.  July. 

Mer.  and  do  L.  Diet,  de  M.   Med.   ii,  567.     In   Guinea  thia  is 
considered  one  of  their  remedies  for  worms. 
■    Cyperus  odoratus,   L,     Biver  banks;  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
Kl.  August. 

Lind.  Nat,  Syst.  Bot.  385.  The  root  has  a  warm,  aromatic 
taste,  and  the  infusion  is  given  in  India  ae  a  stomaohic.  Ainslie, 


Mat.  Med.  Ind.  288. 

SHARP  GRASS,  (Oypertts  virens, 

,Mx.) 

Ifinca 

,utioualy  draw  a 

through   the  hand,  the  stem  will 

cut  si 

3verely 

with  its  sharp 

angles. 

GRASS  NUT,  iOypenis  repens.) 

The 

nut  or 

root  of  this  is 

sweet,  and  is  cultivated  and  sold  in 

Charleston  as  an  edible  nut. 

Mr.  Coming,  of  Charleston,  proposes  to 

plant 

it  as  a  food  for 

bogs. 
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NUT  G-RASS,  (Cyperus  hydra,  Mx.)  St.  John's;  Newbern. 
Prof.  Holbrook  informis  me  that  Gen.  Pinckney  told  hira  it  was 
introduced,  though  Elliott  does  not  mention  it.  Its  reproduc- 
tive power  is  marvellous,  and  hence  it  is  a  great  scourge  to  the 
planter,  depreciating  the  value  of  land.  It  is  with  difficulty 
eradicated  by  constant  hoeing;  by  this  process  in  its  constant 
efforts  to  throw  its  leaves  to  the  light  the  root  becomes  ex- 
hausted. The  experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  by  J. 
McQueen,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  Ell.  The  destruction  of  the  seed  la 
also  thus  secured. 

A  correspondent  ■'&,"  of  the  So.  Agriculturist,  proposes  the 
following  plan  for  eradicating  nut  grass,  which  he  has  success- 
fully used : 

1st.  Deep  winter  plowing — not  scratching  with  a  small  single 
horse  plow,  but  plowing  to  the  depth  of  at  least  eight  inches — 
even  twelve,  or  more  if  possible — aiso  frequent  and  thorough 
harrowing,  or  the  use  of  the  cultivator  during  the  winter 
months,  so  that  the  tubers  and  stoloniferous  fibres  of  the  plant 
may  be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  exposed  to  the  frost.  Thej- 
need  have  no  fears  of  injuriog  their  lands  by  deep  plowing, 
provided  they  furnish  them  with  an  adequate  supply  of  manure. 

2d.  To  put  such  crops  upon  the  ground  as  will  admit  of  its 
being  frequently  stirred  during  the  growing  season,  with  the 
plow  and  the  cultivator — ^especially  the  latter  instrument.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  in 
a  few  seasons  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of 
their  most  troublesome  enemies  eifectually  vanquished.  The 
tubers  are  disseminated  by  hogs,  crows  and  rats. 

H.  W.  R  has  never  seen  the  seeds  mature  in  S.  C,  though  the 
seed  vessels  are  formed. 

MAEITIME  SOIRPUS,  (Scirpus  maritimus,  L.  Sctrpus  ma- 
crostackyvs,  M.)  Marshes ;  "  Little  Ogeechee  bridge,  seven 
miles  from  Savannah,"  EU.  Collected  in  St.  John's  ;  vicinity  of 
Charleston.     FI.  June, 

Dem.  Elem.  de  Bot.  ii,  292.  Aromatic,  and  slightly  nu- 
tritive. 

BOG  MARITIME  SCIRPUS;  MARSH  CLUB-RUSH,  (S/eo- 
charts jialustris,  R.  Brown.  Scirpus  palustris,  Linn,  and  Ell  Sk.) 
Grows  in  rice-fields,  often  immersed.  Collected  in  St.  John's  ; 
vicinity  of  Charleston.     Fl.  June. 
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Mer.  and  do  L.  Diet,  de  M,  Med.  vi,  262.  Lemery  says  tlio 
roots  are  astringent,  and  that  they  are  employed  in  decoction  in 
diarrhcea  and  hemorrhage.  It  is  much  u'ied  in  Europe  in  the 
manufacture  of  uhaira,  mats  and  delicate  work,  and  I  would  in- 
vite the  attentioa  of  those  engaged  in  similar  operations  in  this 
country. 

Garex  acuta,  L.  Grows  in  bogs  in  the  upper  districts,  often 
immersed,  Lightfoot;  JS"ewber(i.     Fl.  April. 

PI.  Seotica,  ii,  566.  In  Italy  the  leaves  arc  nscd  by  glass- 
makers  to  bind  their  wine  flasks,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
chair  bottoms ;  also  by  coopers  to  place  between  the  seams  of 
cask  heads  to  render  them  air-tight.  The  Typha  latifolia  and 
Scirpus  lacvstris,  both  ibund  in  the  Southern  Htates,  have  been 
used  for  this  parpose.  (See  these  plants.)  The  makers  of  tur- 
pentine barrels  might  find  them  convenient  and  valuable,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  strip  of  wood  shaving  I  have  seen  some 
of  them  employ. 


Class  IV.    EHIZANTHS. 


Class  V.    ACEOGENS,  OR  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

In  this  volume  I  pass  over  very  lightly  the  Cryptogamia, 
Filices,  Iiichenes,  Musci  and  Algce,  the  Ferns,  Lichens,  Mosses, 
etc.,  referring  the  reader  for  full  details  to  my  Eeport  before  the 
Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  vii,  on  the  "Medicinal,  Poisonous  and 
Dietetic  Properties  of  the  Cryptogamic  plants  of  the  United 
States,"  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages. 

The  leaves  of  Perns,  one  of  the  subdivisiona  of  this  class, 
generally  contain  a  thick,  astringent  mucilage,  with  a  little 
aroma  ;  on  which  account  thej'  may  bo  considered  pectora!  and 
lenitive.  Lindley  states  that  almost  any  of  them  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  A.diantum pedatum,  and  A.  capillus  veneris,  which 
especially  abounds  in  these  products.  The  first  of  these  grows 
in  shady  woods,  North  Carolina  and  northward,  and  the  second 
is  often  pendant  from  limestone  cliffs,  Florida,  Alabama  and 
westward.  They  form  the  basis  of  the  ayrup  called  capUlaire, 
BO   much    used  in  France   and   Germany.     Ainslie  states  that 
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a  Btrong  decoction  of  tho  last  is  decidedly  emetic.  I  have 
observed  in  the  leaves  of  the  Osmunda  regalis,  and  of  several 
other  species,  a  taste  strongly  resembling  that  oi  spermaceti. 

Peat  being  a  vegetable  production  is  worthy  of  attention, 
and  accamulationa  of  it  may  be  fonnd  by  those  who  seek  for  it. 
A  company  is  said,  1867,  to  ho  working  and  collecting  it  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  N.  C,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  wherever 
grasses  and  minute  water  plants  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
uudiatnrbod  for  a  great  number  of  years.  I  have  known  the 
soil  forming  the  substratum  of  fresh  water  ponds  in  St.  John's 
Berkeley,  S.  C,  to  take  fire  during  particularly  dry  seasons  and 
burn  for  weeks  till  extinguished  by  rain,  or  when  the  whole 
combustible  material  had  been  consumed.  I  have  nu  knowl- 
edge of  the  deptb  which  such  vegetable  accumulations  had 
acquired,  but  were  it  not  for  the  froq^uent  firing  of  the  pine  land 
which  surrounds  these  partially  submerged  ponds  and  swamps, 
the  formation  of  peat  would  be  much  more  abundant.  The 
writer  would  not  he  surprised  to  learn  that  the  examination  of 
the  margins  of  many  of  our  pine  land  ponds,  particularly  those 
generally  holding  water  and  whore  the  grasses  and  eonfervoid 
plants  were  allowed  to  grow,  would  reveal  a  large  supply  of 
combustible  earth.  This  might  be  cut  and  exported,  or  used 
as  fuel. 

The  plant  which  seems  to  abound  most  in  such  ponds  and 
low  pine  lands,  and  which,  I  think,  is  a  principal  component, 
seems  to  be  a  very  delicate  one  with  leaves  matted  very  thickly 
together,  probably  a  club  moss,  {Lycopodium.') 

I  have  examined  a  bed  of  peat  six  feet  thick,  covering  an 
extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  This  is  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  steamboat  landing  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  on 
the  Cooper  iiiver,  opposite  Charleston,  and  strange  to  say  is 
very  near  the  salt  water.  Much  larger  deposits  exist  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  have  also  received  very  rich  specimens  of  peat 
from  Dr.  St.  Julien  Ravenel,  extensive  deposits  of  which  he  has 
examined  near  the  Ashepoo  and  Pon  Pon  Elvers,  S.  C.  I  see, 
also,  in  Eep,  on  the  Geolog.  of  Arkansas,  that  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  that  State,  Sir  C.  Lyell, in  his  -'Geology," 
was  inclined  to  question  its  presence  in  the  warmer  latitudes, 
and  Prof.  C.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  says  it  is  not  found  at  the 
South. 
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A  paper  on  tUe  "Value  and  Uses  of  Swamp  Mnck,"  by 
Simeon  Brown,  of  Mass.,  ia  publiehed  id  P,  O.  itep.,  1856,  which 
farniahes  inairuotione  for  handling  it. 

Lands  containing  these  muek  swamps,  formerly  regarded  as 
nearly  worthless,  have  greatly  advanced  in  value.  When  it  is 
thrown  out  and  becomes  dry  it  is  friable,  and  falls  into  a  light, 
fine  powder,  which  ia  greedily  absorbed  by  plants.  It  ia  for  the 
most  part  vegetable  in  origin,  and  made  up  of  the  annual  de- 
posits of  grasses,  shrubs  and  mosses,  with  contributions  of 
mineral  and  ailitiioua  matter  and  the  addition  of  leaves  from  the 
forests. 

It  has  received  the  name  "  humus"  earth,  or  mould.  Stocb- 
bardt  says:  "By  the  general  term  'humus'  we  must  under- 
stand a  mass  of  brown,  decaying  matter,  partly  soluble,  partly 
insoluble,  partly  acid  and  partly  neutral,  which,  with  the  unin- 
terrupted presence  of  air,  water  and  heat,  may  be  still  farther 
decomposed  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  thereby  evolved. 
Carboni  accid  and  water  are  indispensable  to  tbe  nouriahment 
of  plants;  hence  in  a  soil  rich  in  humus,  the  plants  will  grow 
more  vigorously,  because  they  find  these  and  can  absorb  by 
their  rootlets  more  of  these  two  nutritive  substances  than  they 
could  in  a  aoil  poor  in  mould.  Humus  exerts,  moreover,  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  vegetation,  because  it  loosens  the  soil  by 
the  development  of  carbonic  acid ;  because  it  possesses  the 
power  of  attracting  water  from  the  air,  and  of  retaining  it  for 
a  long  time,  and  because  by  means  of  the  acids  contained  in  it, 
it  is  able  to  abstract  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  also  from  ma- 
nure, the  third  means  of  nutriment  of  plants." 

Muck  is  cut,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
bones  which,  have  been  diasolved  by  a  solution  of  snlphuric 
acid,  with  lime,  ashes  or  salt  and  ashes  or  guano,  and  com- 
posted with  stable  manure,  and  then  applied  to  lands  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. It  is  an  excellent  deodorizer  or  absorber,  and  is  used 
also  as  a  litter  for  atables. 

BQUISETACB.<E.     {Horsetail   Tribe.) 

HORSETAIL,  (^Eqmsetum.  Icevigatum.')  Kortb  Carolina  and 
northward.  The  seeds  of  the  horsetail  are  remarkable  for 
hygrometrical  movement.     They  contain  a  great  deal  of  silica. 
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The  dried  stems  of  £1.  hiemale  and  S.  arvense  are  imported  from 
Hollaod  for  cleaning  wooden  utenaila  and  polisliing  cabinet 
work,  turnery,  and  metallic  wares.  "  This  plant  might  be  profi- 
tably cultivated  for  the  use  of  turners,  cabinet-makers  and  other 
artificers."     Wilson's  Rur.  Cyc. 

POLTPODIACEiE. 

Polypodium  vulgare,  L.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be  poe 
sessed  of  great  virtues  in  obstruction  of  the  liver,  and  was  said 
to  be  expectorant  and  diuretic — rhizome  used, 

BRAKE,  (Pteris  aquilina,  L.)  Grows  in  damp  pine  lands ; 
sent  to  me  from  Abbeville  District  by  Mr.  Heed  ;  collected  in 
St.  John's;  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  Nowbern.     F    .July. 

D6m.  Elem.  de  Bot.  iii,  347.  The  root  is  vermifuge  and 
astringent;  and  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm,  one 
ounce  of  the  decoction  being  used  at  a  dose.  This  plant  eon- 
tains  a  very  large  proportion  of  alkali.  Fl.  Scotica,  656.  Its 
ashes  will  yield  double  the  quantity  of  salt  afforded  by  any 
other  plant — forming,  therefore,  a  manure  adapted  to  potatoes. 
Made  into  balls  with  water,  it  is  employed  to  wash  linens.  The 
astringeney  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  useful  in  preparing 
leather  and  kid  gloves. 

Wilson,  in  his  Eural  Cyw,  says  that  the  main  interest  in 
British  ferns  is  concentrated  in  the  Pteris,  and  as  it  is  abundant 
in  the  Southern  States,  I  will  condense  his  remarks :  it  was 
formerly,  he  says,  in  great  request  for  thatch,  and  Usually  lasted 
in  that  capacity  eight  or  nine  years  on  the  north  side  of  a  roof, 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  on  the  south  side ;  but,  except  in  the 
meanest  hovels,  it  has  been  superseded  by  heath,  straw,  tiles 
and  slates.  It  waa  formerly  used  in  considerable  quantity  in 
both  the  glass  and  the  soap  manufactory,  but  cheaper  and 
better  articles  have  since  supplied  its  place;  still  in  the  South- 
ern States  we  may  find  it  useful  as  a  material  for  a  supply  of 
potash  and  in  making  lye.  The  plant  also  possesses  tannin.  It 
is  used  ae  a  fuel  for  heating  ovens  and  burning  lime  ;  it  forms 
good  litter  to  protect  esculent  roots  in  pits  during  winter.  In 
England  the  rank  growth  of  the  brake  is  destroyed  by  irriga- 
tion. The  leaves  of  ferns  are  found  to  be  excellent  for  packing 
fruit,  etc,  for  market. 
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MAIDEN  HAIE,  {Adiantumpedatum,'h.')  It  yields  a  neeful 
syrup,  called  by  the  French  "  eapillaire,"  which  is  a  refreshing 
beverage  mixed  witii  water  in  fevers.     Parmer's  Bncyc. 

LYCOPODIACE^,  {Lycopodium  clmatum,)  L.  Mts.  of  N.  C. 
and  northward. 

The  doeoetion  is  given  in  a  variety  of  diseases  as  a  diuretic  and 
anti- spasmodic.  The  powder  is  emetic,  but  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  place  of  starch  to  prevent  excoriations  in  young 
children.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  most  efficacious  application 
in  cases  of  Plica  poloniea.    Griffith. 

Lycopodium  selago,  L.     High  Mta.  of  N.  C.  and  northward. 

It  ia  regarded  as  verj'  active,  and  some  cases  of  poisoning 
with  it  have  been  recorded ;  in  small  doaes  it  acts  as  an  emeto 
cathartic,  and  in  over  quantity  like  the  aero  narcotics.  A  de- 
coction is  employed  in  Sweden  to  destroy  vermin  on  domestic 
animals.  When  mixed  with  lard  it  forms  an  in-itatiag  oint- 
ment, which  haa  boon  used  as  a  dressing  to  ulcere  and  to  keep 
blisters  open,     Griffith. 

OSWU'N'DACEM. 

EOYAL  FEEN;  FLOWERING  FEEN,  (Osmunda  regalis, 
Mx.)     Grows  in  damp  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's.     Fl,  July, 

"Wade's  PI.  Eariores,  87,  Dv.  Stokes  says  that  impreaaiona 
of  this  fern  are  observed  in  nodnlea  of  iron-stono  in  the  Cole- 
brookdale  iron-works,  and  that  it  ia  the  only  species  of  an 
indigenous  (European)  vegetable  which  haa  ever  been  found  in 
a  fossil  state,  all  others  being  of  American  growth.  Wither- 
ing,  Supplem,  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  536.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  in  dropsy,  as  an  astringent  in  injuries, 
and  by  Dr.  Heidenreich  in  the  radical  care  of  hernia ;  he  reports 
fifty  cases  ("  gueris  radioaiement,")  after  the  method  of  Simon  : 
giving  the  root  in  wine  internally,  and  placing  upon  the  hernial 
ring  compresses  which  have  imbibed  the  decoction  of  the  plant. 
Journal  de  Chim.  Med,  viii,  395,  second  series,  1842,  In  the 
Diet.  Univ.  de  M,  Med.  v,  113,  its  employment  in  this  affection 
was  spoken  of.  Hermann  boasts  of  it  aa  having  a  direct  action 
upon  the  intestinal  canal,  which  it  purges  mildly  in  doses  of 
two  to  four  drachms  of  the  powder.  It  acts  upon  the  bile, 
augments  digestion  and  ati'engthcns  chyliflcation.     The  extract 
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has  biiea  thought  peculiarly  suited  to  eases  of  children  affected 
with  caries,  mixed  in  milk  or  water,  and  continued  for  some 
time.  Aubeil's  Obs.  sur  I'emploi  de  I'Osmund,  Journal  G-^n.  de 
la  Soc.  de  M6d.  xlvi,  59,  1843.  Lindley,  in  his  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
400,  states  that  it  "  has  heen  employed  Hucceasfully  in  doses  of 
three  drachms  in  the  rickets."  The  leaves  have  heen  selected 
to  make  cradles  for  delicate  children,  from  some  supposed  good 
effects  derived  from  their  use.  Bncyeiop.  Meth.  Botaniqae,  iv, 
652.  The  strong  resemblance  which  I  have  noticed  between 
the  taste  of  this  species  and  spermaceti  is  quite  marked.  The 
plant  seems  scarcely  to  be  known  in  this  country,  and  I  observe 
no  notice  of  it  in  the  American  works. 

XLGM.    (JnarUculatcB.') 

SEAWEEDS,  (JFSicus  serratws  and  F.  veskv.losus.')  Iodine 
exists  most  abundantly  in  most  species  of  Fucoide<e,  which  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  sea-woeds  of  our  coast.  I  extract  the 
following  from  Wilson's  Rural  Cyc,  in  order  that  so  aseful  a 
substance  may  be  made  in  the  Southern  States,  and  also  refer 
the  reader  to  the  plants  furnishing  iodine,  which  are  treated  of 
in  my  paper  in  the  seventh  volume  Am,  Med,  Assoc.  Iodine 
also  occurs  in  the  sponge,  and  in  many  moiuscous  animals.  But 
it  is  from  the  incinerated  seaweed  or  kelp  that  the  iodine  in 
large  quantities  is  obtained.  As  the  soap  manufacturers  are  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining  their  soda  from  kelp,  iodine  may  be  pro- 
cured very  economically  from  the  residuum  of  their  operation, 
according  to  the  process  invented  by  Dr.  TJre,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  brown  iodic  liquor  of  the  soap-boiler,  or  the  solution  of 
kelp  from  which  all  the  crystalliKablo  ingredients  have  been 
separated  by  concentration,  is  heated  to  about  230°  Fahr., 
poured  into  a  large  stone-ware  basin  and  saturated  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  When  cold  the  liquor  is  filtered  through  woollen 
cloths;  and  to  every  twelve  ounces  (apothecary's  measure)  is 
added  one  thousand  grains  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  in 
powder.  The  mixture  is  put  into  a  glass  globe  or  large  matrass, 
with  a  wide  neck,  over  which  a  glass  globe  is  inverted,  and  heat 
is  applied,  which  causes  the  iodine  to  sublime  copiously,  and 
to  condense  in  the  upper  vessel.    As  soon  as  the  balloon  be- 
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comes  warm  another  ia  Bubatituted  for  it ;  and  when  the  second 
becomes  heated  the  first  is  again  applied.  Tho  iodine  is  with- 
drawn from  tho  globes  by  a  little  warm  water,  which  disBolves 
it  very  sparingly ;  and  it  is  purified  by  undergoing  a  second 
sublimation.  The  test  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  iodine 
in  any  solution  ia,  it  is  well  known,  starch ;  sometimes  a  few 
drops  of  snlphuric  acid  should  be  added,  and  a  blue  color  is 
obtained  if  iodino  be  present.  See  Eural  Oyc.  TJre's  Diet,  and 
works  on  Chemistry  and  Mat.  Medica. 

Kelp  ia  obtained  from  the  two  fuci  mentioned  above,  from 
which  also  soda  is  obtained.  I  will  insert  the  process  as  given 
by  Wilson,  in  order  that  it  may  be  better  known  by  those  living 
on  our  coasts.  He  says  that  on  the  Scottish  coast  the  seaweed 
is  cut  close  to  the  rocks  during  tho  Biimmer  season,  and  after- 
ward spread  o«t  upon  the  shore  to  dry,  care  being  taken  to 
turn  it  occasionally  to  prevent  fermentation.  It  is  then  stacked 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  sheltered  from  the  rain,  till  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  white,  saline  efflorescence,  and  is  now  ready  for 
burning.  This  is  usnaliy  accomplished  in  a  round  pit  lined  with 
brick  or  stone;  but  the  more  approved  form  for  a  kiln  is  oblong, 
about  two  feet  wide,  eight  to  eighteen  long,  and  from  two  to 
three  deep.  The  bottom  of  this  is  covered  with  brush,  upon 
which  a  little  dried  seaweed  is  now  thrown  gradually  as  fast  as 
the  combustion  reaches  the  surface,  and  should  there  be  much 
wind  it  ia  necessary  to  protect  it  by  covering  the  sides  with 
sods;  after  the  whole  is  burnt  the  masa  gradually  softens,  be- 
ginning at  the  sides,  when  it  should  be  slowly  stirred  up  with  a 
heated  iron  bar,  and  incorporated  till  it  acquires  a  semi-fluid 
consistence.  This  part  of  the  process  requires  considerable 
dexterity,  and  if  the  mass  continues  dry  a  little  common  salt 
should  be  thrown  on,  which  acts  as  a  flux.  When  cold  it  is 
broken  up,  and  is  now  ready  for  sale.  Notwithstanding,  the 
author  adds,  that  kelp  contains  but  two  or  three  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  while  Spanish  barilla  often  contains  twenty 
or  thirty,  [see  "jSa?so2a"  siaA.  "  SaUcomia,"~\  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  during  the  Continental  war  increased  prodigiously. 
Stones  were  placed  within  the  flood^mark  of  sandy  shores, 
which  became  covered  with  seaweed.  Potash  will  often  supply 
its  place,  but  soda  is  indispensable  to  the  making  of  plate  and 
crown  glass  and   all  hard   eoaps.    The  barilla  is  obtained  in 
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France  from  Salicorma  annua,  which  yields  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
soda.  In  the  Southern  States  we  have  species  of  all  the  genera 
yielding  soda  and  potash,  via :  Salsola,  Salicorma,  Statice,  Atriplex 
and  Ohenopodium,  all  embraced  under  the  family  ChenopodiacefB. 
"  Seaware,"  or  seaweed,  east  upon  the  shores  is  largely  col- 
lected and  used  as  manures.  They  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogenous  and  saline  matters,  with  earthy  salts  in  a  readily 
deeomposahle  state.     They  a!so  contain  much  soluble  mucilage, 

GLOIOOLAD^. 

Palmella.  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury  has  published  a  very  remarkable 
paper,  with  plates,  in  the  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sc,  for  January, 
1866,  on  the  cause  and  pathology  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  in  which  ho  ascribes  them  to  the  invariable  and  constant 
presence  of  two  or  three  species  of  palmella.  He  asserts  that  he 
recognizes  the  Palmella  in  earth,  growing  near  the  localities 
where  the  fevers  prevail — that  they  cover  the  wot  earth  or  margin 
of  ditches  like  a  yellow  powder,  and  that  he  has  breathed  the 
sporules  of  the  palmella  aud  taken  the  fever,  and  that  by  eradi- 
cating them  such  fevers  disappear.  By  consulting  Payer's 
Botanique  Cryptogamiijue  it  will  he  seen  that  palmelia,  like 
Protococcus,  or  red  snow,  is  one  of  the  minutest  forms  of  vege- 
table life,  so  that  the  sporules  are  very  minute.  Dr.  S.  declares, 
"  so  far  as  I  have  examined,  (and  my  observations  have  been 
widely  extended,)  I  have  never  found  a  case  of  ague  in  situ 
where  I  did  not  find  the  plant,  (three  species  of  palmellte,  or 
palmelloid  plants,  one  green,  another  red,  a  third  lead  color,) 
growing  near ;  and,  vice  versa,  I  havo  never  found  these  plants 
growing  in  any  locality  but  that  (if  such  locality  was  inhabited) 
intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  or  both,  prevailed  in  proportion 
to  their  extent  and  profusion."  A  writer  in  the  Belgian  Med. 
Journal  confirms  these  statements,  but  no  medical  observer  in 
the  country  has  yet  substantiated  them. 

After  reading  the  article  I  sought  for  the  palmella  in  a  locality 
near  Stateshurg,  8.  C,  where  malarial  fevers  existed,  particu- 
larly in  a  large  fresh  water  pond  which  seemed  to  bo  the  source 
of  the  disease,  but  could  discover  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
palmelliB.  Time  will  be  required  to  decide  this  question.  I  feel 
confident  that  I  know  localities  where  malarial  fevers  arise,  and 
where  such  plants  do  not  co-exist.     See  J.  K.  Mitchell's  treatise 
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on  the  "  Cryptogamic  Origio  of  Malarial  and  Epidemic  Fevers," 
and  my  Report  to  the  Am,  Med.  Aaaoc.  on  the  "Medical  and 
Poisonous  Properties  of  the  Cryptogamic  Plants  of  the  "United 
States." 

In  a  very  extensive  Catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in  North 
Carolina,  embracing  nearly  three  thousand  species  of  the  flower- 
leas  planta,  which  I  have  just  received  (1869)  from  the  author, 
the  Eev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  of  Hillaboro',  there  is  only  one  species  of 
palmella  cited,  (P.  prodigiosa,  Mont,  on  cooked  vegetables,)  and 
Protococcus  viridis,  Ag.,  growing  on  the  bark  of  limbs. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  able  paper  in  Am. 
J.  M,  So.,  October,  1868,  combats  most  forcibly  the  views  of 
Salisbury  and  Others.  He  placed  masses  of  palmellfe  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  and  a 
half  to  the  ounce.  The  quinia  exerted  no  unhealthy  inflaence 
whatever  upon  them,  lie  considers  that  Prof.  S.'s  descriptions 
of  his  genera  and  species  are  too  vague  and  destitute  of  character 
to  allow  that  the  question  of  identity  should  be  settled  by  them, 
and  he  states  that  Prof.  Loidy  has  slept  for  months  with  various 
species  of  palmellse  growing  in  masses  near  his  bed,  and  that  he 
himself  had  lived  with  them  and  swallowed  them  purposely,  and 
by  accident,  by  thousands,  and  yet,  in  neither  case,  has  any 
trace  of  intermittent  made  its  appearance.  I  have  examined, 
under  the  microscope,  species  allied  to  palmellie  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Eavenel,  which  might  well  escape  the  attention  of  auy  but 
thoae  accustomed  to  researches  among  the  very  lowest  order  of 
vegetable  life, 

PUNG-I,  OR  FUNGACl?;-^.     (The  Mushroom  Tribe.) 

These  are  many  species  among  these  allowed  the  possession 
of  medicinal  virtues  of  a  high  order  as  well  as  of  great  value  in 
the  arts,  and  a  rich  field  is  open  to  the  investigator  in  these  in- 
teresting departments  of  Natural  Histoiy  and  Indigeooua  Med- 
ical botany.  I  am  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  for  details  to 
the  paper  before  mentioned, 
EDIBLE  MUSHROOM,  (Agaricus  campestris.) 
The  reader  will  find  in  my  report  to  the  American  Med.  As- 
sociation, vol.  vii,  1854,  on  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  the 
Cryptogamic  Plants  of  the  United  States,  a  full  and  elaborate 
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aocount  of  the  Edible,  PoiaoDoua  and  Medicinal  Fungi.  H.  W. 
Eavenel  has  a  paper  on  the  "  .Edible  Muehrooma  of  this  country," 
read  before  tlie  Aiken  Vine  Growing  and  Hort.  Assoc.  S.  0. 
See,  also,  Eoques' treatise,  "Champignons  Comestibles,"  Paris. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Curtis,  of  North  Carolina,  has  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  descriptions  with  drawings  of  flity  American  species  of 
Edible  Mushrooms.  I  introduce  portions  of  a  paper  from  the 
Patent  Office  EcporLs,  1854,  on  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  the 
mushroom : 

"  The  kind  most  generally  cultivated  in  the  gardens  is  the 
'  Agaricus  campestris,'  which  is  thus  described  by  Mcltahon : 
'  The  gills  of  this  are  loose,  of  a  pinky  rod,  changing  to  liver 
color  in  contact  bat  not  united  with  the  stem  ;  very  thick-set, 
some  forked  nest  the  stem,  some  nest  the  edge  of  tlie  cap, 
some  at  both  ends,  and  generally  in  that  case  escluding  the  in- 
termediate, smaller  gills.  Cap  white,  changing  to  brown  when 
old,  and  becoming  scurfy,  fleshy  and  regularly  convex,  but  with 
age  flat  and  liquefying  in  decay,  flesh  white,  diameter  com- 
monly from  one  inch  to  three,  or  sometimes  four  or  more. 
Stem  solid,  one  to  three  inches  high,  and  about  one  inch  in 
diameter.'  Loudon  says:  'The  mushroom  is  a  well  known 
native  vegetable,  springing  up  in  open  pastures  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  most  readily  distinguished  when  of  middle 
size  by  its  fine  pink  or  flesh  colored  gills  and  pleasant  smell ; 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  the  gills  become  of  a  chocolate  color, 
and  it  is  then  more  apt  to  be  confounded  with  other  kinds  of  a 
dubious  quality;  but  that  species  which  most  nearly  resembles 
it  is  slimy  to  the  touch,  and  destitute  of  the  fine  odor,  having 
rather  a  disagreeable  smell.  Farther,  the  noxious  kind  grows 
in  woods  or  on  the  margin  of  woods,  while  the  true  mushroom 
springs  up  chiefly  in  open  pastures,  and  should  be  gathered 
only  in  such  places.'  Armstrong  gives  the  following  directions 
for  cultivating  the  garden  mushroom :  '  Prepare  a  bed  early  in 
October,  either  in  a  corner  of  the  hoi^hoiise,  if  you  have  one, 
or  a  dry  and  warm  cellar.  The  width  of  the  bed  at  the  bottom 
should  not  be  leas  than  four  feet,  and  its  length  in  proportion 
to  the  spawn  provided.  Its  sides  should  rise  perpendicularly 
one  foot,  and  should  afterward  decrease  to  the  centre,  forming 
four  sloping  surfaces-    "We  need  hardly  say  that  the  material 
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of  the  bed  at  this  stage  of  the  busineBB  moat  bo  horse-dung, 
well  forked,  and  preaBed  together,  to  prevent  ita  Bettling  un- 
equally. It  should  then  be  covered  with  long  straw,  as  well  to 
exclude  frost  as  to  keep  in  the  volatile  parta  of  the  masB,  which 
would  othorwise  escape.  After  ten  days  the  temperature  of 
the  bed  will  ho  suffieiently  moderated,  when  the  straw  ie  to  be 
removed,  and  a  covering  of  good  mould  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
laid  over  the  dung.  On  this  the  seed  or  spawn  of  the  mush- 
room (which  are  threads  or  fibres  of  a  white  color,  found  in 
old  pasture  grounds  in  masses  of  rotten  horse-dung,  sometimes 
under  stable  floors,  and  frequently  in  the  remains  of  old  hot- 
beds) is  to  be  placed  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  occupying  all  the 
sloping  parts  of  the  bed,  which  is  again  to  be  covered  with  a 
second  inch  of  fresh  mould  and  a  coat  of  straw.  If  your  bed 
has  been  well  conatructed  your  mushrooms  will  be  fit  for  use 
at  the  end  of  five  or  sis  weeks,  and  will  continue  to  bo  pro- 
ductive for  several  months.  Should  you,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  find  its  productiveness  diminished,  take  off  nearly 
all  the  original  covering,  and  replace  it  with  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  freah  dung,  and  a  coat  of  clean  straw.  This  by  creating  a 
new  heat  will  revive  the  action  of  the  spawn,  and  give  a  long 
succession  of  mushroomB.'  The  garden  mushroom  is  eaten 
fresh,  either  stewed  or  boiled,  and  preaerved  as  a  pickle,  or  in 
powder,  or  dried  whole.  The  sauce,  commonly  called  'ketchup,' 
is  or  ought  to  be  made  from  ita  juice  with  salt  and  spicea. 
Wild  mushrooms  from  old  pastures  are  generally  considered  as 
more  delicate  in  flavor  and  more  tender  in  flesh  than  those 
raised  in  artificial  beds.  But  in  the  young  or  butter  mush- 
rooms of  the  cultivated  mushrooms  there  is  evidently  much 
lesB  risk  of  deleterious  kinds  being  employed.  The  soil  em- 
ployed should  be  virgin  earth  with  turf  well  reduced,  neither 
too  dry  nor  too  wet,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  capable  of  being 
beaten  solid.  It  must  be  laid  regularly  over  the  beds,  two 
inches  thiclc.  From  the  time  of  earthing  the  room  or  cellar 
should  he  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50°  to  65°  Fahr.  If  higher 
it  will  weaken  or  destroy  the  spawn  ;  if  lower  it  will  vegetate 
slowly,  and  if  watered  in  that  state  numbers  of  mushrooms 
will  be  prevented  from  attaining  perfection.  Water  must  bo 
applied  with  extreme  caution,  being  nearly  as  warm  as  new 
milk,  and  sprinkled  over  the  beds  with  a  syringe  or  small  water- 
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ing  pot.  Cold  water  destroys  both  tbe  crop  and  the  beds.  If 
snffered  to  become  dry  it  is  bettor  to  give  several  light  water- 
ings than  ono  heavy  one.  Beds  thus  managed  will  bear  for 
several  months,  and  a  constant  supply  kept  up  by  earthing  one 
bed  or  more  every  two  or  three  months.  If  when  in  full  bear- 
ing the  mushrooms  become  long  stemmed  and  weak  the  tem- 
perature is  certainly  too  high,  and  air  must  be  admitted  in 
proportion  as  the  beds  decline.  To  renovate  them  the  earth 
must  be  taken  off  clean ;  and  if  the  dung  is  decayed  the  dung 
must  be  reformed,  any  good  spawn  being  preserved  that  may 
appear ;  but  if  the  beds  be  dry,  solid  and  full  of  good  spawn,  a 
fresh  layer  of  compost  three  or  four  inches  thick  may  be  added 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  old,  and  beaten  solid  as  before." 

Mnahrooms  ma}'  be  grown  io  a  cellar  or  other  vaulted  place 
with  equal  eueceas,  and  not  unfrequently  with  greater  advan- 
tage, the  same  rules  being  adopted  ;  but  no  fire  ie  necessary, 
and  less  water.  Antidote  to  poisonous  sorts :  all  fungi  should 
be  used  with  groat  caution,  for  even  the  edible  garden  mush- 
rooms posaess  deleterioue  qualities  when  grown  in  certain 
places.  All  the  edible  species  should  be  thoroughly  masticated 
before  taken  into  tbe  stomach,  as  this  greatly  lessens  the  effects 
of  poisons.  When  accidents  of  this  sort  happen,  vomiting  should 
be  immediately  excited,  and  then  the  vegetable  acids  should  be 
given,  either  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  or  that  of  sonr  apples ;  after 
which  give  ether  and  anti-apaamo die  remedies  to  stop  the  exces- 
sive bilious  vomiting.  Infusions  of  gall  nuts,  oak  bark,  and 
Pemvian  bark  are  recommended  as  capable  of  neutraliaing  the 
poiaonoaa  principle  of  mushrooms.  It  is,  however,  the  safest 
way  not  to  eat  any  of  the  good  but  leas  common  sorts,  until 
they  have  been  aoaked  in  vinegar.  Spirits  of  wino  and  vinegar 
extract  some  part  of  their  poison  ;  the  tannin  matter  decom- 
poses tbe  greatest  part  of  it. 

The  following  is  a  method  of  raising  mushrooms  by  a  gentle- 
man, "  E.  C."  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  which  I  obtain  from  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  "  I  send  you  a  raetliod  of  raising  mnahrooms,  by 
which  I  have  very  unintentionally  succeeded  in  producing  an 
abundance  each  spring,  for  the  past  three  years,  and  sometimes 
during  the  winter  and  fall :  fence  in  a  spot ;  atrew  litter  trash 
from  the  woods  in  it,  say  one  or  two  inches  thick,  and  abut  up 
atock  cattle  in  it  every  night  for  a  week  or  two,  any  time  be- 
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tween  January  and  June.  Let  tho  manure  remain  untouched, 
and  in  the  fall  or  winter,  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  an  abun- 
dance of  mushrooms  will  be  produced,  which  may  be  eaten 
without  any  fear,  as  only  edible  ones  will  grow." 

The  common  mushroom  found  in  yards  and  fields,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  delicate  pink  color  on  the  under  eurlaee,  turn- 
ing black  as  it  decays,  is  fl-equeiitly  eaten  at  the  South,  and  is  a 
delicious  vegetable  when  stewed  with  miik  and  seasoned. 

A  discovery  was  made  some  few  years  since  that  two  or  three 
species  of  agaricus  form  by  deli  que  seen  ce  an  inky  fluid  which 
dries  into  a  blister  colored  mass,  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
water  color  for  drawing,  and  retains  its  color  in  defiance  of  all 
the  common  chemical  agencies.  Dr.  Coxe,  of  America,  who 
put  the  discovery  completely  to  the  test,  is  disposed  to  think 
that  the  deliqiiescent  fungi  might  be  prepared  into  an  excellent 
India  ink ;  that  its  dried  deposit,  mixed  with  oil,  might  proba- 
bly answer  for  engravings,  and  that  as  the  ink  appears  to  be 
indestructible  by  any  agency  short  of  burning,  it  might  be  tried 
for  the  filling  up  of  bank  notes  and  other  valuable  papers.  The 
kinds  of  agarici  which  possess  the  inky  property,  appear  to  bo 
those  designated  ovatus,  eylindricus  and  forcdlaneus.  It  is  this 
property  of  blackening  which  enables  us  to  separate  the  poison- 
ous from  the  edible.    Wilson's  Rural  Cyclop. 

The  Patent  Office  Reports,  1854,  contain  papers  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  garden  mushroom  from  Armstrong,  Loudon,  and 
others. 

CEDAE  APPLE,  (^Podisoma  juniperi,  Podisoma  macropits, 
Schw.)     Used  as  an  anthelmintic, 

JJredo  segetum  and  U.fetida.  Smut  in  wheat  and  corn  is  pre- 
vented by  soaking  the  grains,  before  planting,  for  twelve  hours 
in  a  solution  of  lime  water,  salt  and  water,  or  acids.  The 
taste  and  smell  of  smutted  wheat  is  disguised  by  molasses, 
hence  it  is  often  purchased  by  those  making  sweetened  broad. 
See  a  full  description  in  "Wilson's  Rural  Cyc. 

(Beidium,  Uredo,  Fuccinia,  etc.  Minute  parasitical  fungi; 
attacking  fruit  trees,  plants,  etc.  See  article  in  Rural  Cyc, 
and  my  Report  on  Medical  and  Poisonous  Properties  of  the 
Cryptogamic  Plants  of  the  "United  States,  Trans.  Am.  Mod. 
Assoc,  vol.  vii ;  also,  H,  W.  Ravonol's  Fungi  GaroUn.  Exstcati ; 
Loudon's  Bncye,  of  Plants ;  Sowerby's  English  Fungi,  and 
Berkely's  Crypt,  of  England. 
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TUCKAHOE;   INDIAN   BEBAD    OE    INDIAN  LOAF, 

{Lycoperdon  solidum,  Packyma  cocos,  Sohw.)    I  have  collected  it 
in  the  fields,  St.  John's,  S.  0.    It  Is  not  mentioned  by  Chapnii 

This  curious  subterranean  development  of  abnormal  vege 
tion,  ■whether  fungus  or  not,  has  been  doaeribed  by  Clayton  and 
LeConte,  and  by  Dr.  McBride,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  New  York  Philosoph.  Society.  See,  also,  Med, 
Report,  vol.  vi.  and  Farm.  Bncjc.  It  is  very  probably  nutri- 
tious. Its  iLternal  color  is  white ;  it  resembles  a  brown  loaf  of 
coarse  bread.    I  could  not  detect  starch  in  it  by  the  usual  t 

GIANT  PUFF  BALL,  {Jjycoperdon  giganteum.)  My  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  H.  "W".  Eavenel,  writes  me  as  follows  ^IStiS)  with 
reference  to  this  immense  eatable  mushroom: 

"  It  ought  to  be  found  in  abundance  abont  the  Neck  and  near 
Charleston,  particularly  in  the  grassy  lawns  where  the  cattle 
are  driven  to  graze.  Tt  ia  the  largest  of  all  the  puff  balls  and  is 
really  a  delicious  thing.  They  are  used  sliced  up  and  fried  in 
butter,  or  stewed  in  milk  and  seasoned  like  the  common  mush- 
room. The  plant  is  used  when  full  grown  and  just  before  the 
transformation  (morphosis)  takes  place,  changing  its  texture 
from  a  white,  pulpy  substance  to  a  dry  purplish  mass  of  minute 
spores.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  medical  writers  that  the 
spores  of  the  Puff  balls  have  narcotic  properties,  and  it  is  an 
anasthetic  agent,  acting  somewhat  like  chloroform  when  in- 
haled, but  I  have  never  experienced  any  effects  of  the  kind  from 
its  ase  as  a  vegetable.  However,  Dr.  Harry  Hammond,  of 
Beech  Island,  S.  C,  writes  to  me,  'since  writing  to  you,  I  and 
a  number  of  others  have  made  several  meals  on  Lycoperdon,  and 
I  think  I  have  discovered  in  myself  woil  marked  evidences  of  a 
narcotic  influence — and  two  other  experimenters  have  described 
similar  sensations  to  me,  I  recollect  also  to  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Mahan,  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  physician  in  Georgia,  had  been 
seriously  affected  in  this  way  by  two  large  a  meal  on  Lyco- 
perdon.' " 


In  order  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  people  to  now  sourees 
of  industry  I  append  a  list  of  some  of  oar  Native  Plants  which 
are  now  largely  gathered  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Carolina, 
Georgia  and   Tennessee,  and  which  find  a  ready  sale  in   the 
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northern  markets,  at  prices  rangmg  from  five  to  ninety  cents. 
They  will  be  tafceu  by  any  wholesale  drug  house : 

Ginseng,  Sage,  Indian  Hemp,  (Black,)  Horse  Mint,  Boneset, 
Yellow  Jeaaamine,  Lady's  Slipper,  Pink  Boot,  White  Pond  Lilly, 
Seneka  and  Virginia  Snakeroot,  Button  Snakeroot,  Lobelia, 
Herb  and  Seed,  Teilow  Dock,  {Rumex,)  Bark  of  Mt.  Ash,  Lemon 
Balm,  Calamus,  Dogwood  Bark,  Elder  Bark  and  Flowers, 
Sampson  Snakeroot,  (Gentian,)  American  Safron,  Sassafras  Bark, 
Myrtle  Wax,  Cherry  Bark,  Cotton,  Bark  of  Root,  Pepper- 
mint, Pleurisy  Boot,  Thorn  Apple  Leaves,  White  Hellebore, 
Prickly  Ash  Berries  and  Bark,  Dandelion  Eoot,  Black  Koot, 
White  Hellebore,  Blood  Boot,  Blue  Flag,  Bitter  Eoot,  Veratrum 
Virido,  False  Unicorn  Root,  (Jlelonias  Dioica.) 


TABULAE  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  6ABDBN. 

The  following  was  published  (by  H.  W.  Eavenel,  of  Aiken, 
S.  C.,)  in  the  Aiken  Press.  It  is  suitable  for  the  latitude  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  showing  the  seasons  for  planting 
and  the  seasons  for  using  vegetables,  so  as  to  have  a  constant 
daily  supply  through  the  year : 
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VKSBTABLES. 

WHBKT(,BEPI,ANT'D. 

..H«,<S. 

Asparagus. 

Once  planted,  peren- 

March to  May. 

Injures  the   bed   to   out 

nial. 

after  May. 

Artitli  te  globe. 

Once  planted,  peren- 

April,  May,  June. 

Suckers,  set  out  in  ant'n. 

Artichoke  gro  nd. 

Any  time  in  winter. 

October  to  March. 

Good  for  the  tabio  and 
for  pickling. 

BeaiB    BEHJ 

March  to  Anguat. 

May  to  October. 

Plant  at  intervals  for  a 

Bean a    bewe«    or 

March  lo  May. 

MidBummertotWiat. 

They  may  be  put  up  for 

Lima 

Beets 

Eob.,  March,  April. 

May  to  Septcmhcr. 

Maybe  plantod  in  July 

Cinti-lgup 

Mareh,  April,  May. 

June  to  September. 

oc  wm  er. 

Cab    green  glBl'd. 

April,  May. 

No.cmbertoMai-ch. 

The  seed  must  be  pureto 
bead. 

Cab    sum  Tant-B. 

Autumn  or  spring. 

Mayandinmidsum- 

mer. 

J  must  be  protected 
[     daring  winter. 

CoUardB. 

April,  May,  June. 

August  to  March. 

Carrot. 

Feb.,  Maroh,  April. 

Midsummer  to  next 
March. 

Mareh,  \i  r  1   May 

Guinea  Squash. 
Kohl  Rabbi. 

March,  Apr.1  MiT 

J  It  t     fr  ?1 

Spring  and  "uuimcr 

M  d=nmmer  to  next 

f  Sow  seeds  in  Feb 

win -or 

Leoks. 

November  to  ^jril. 

To  be  earthed  up  as  thoy 

{    July 

grow. 

Lettuce. 

Jan.,  Feb      March 

March    iprl  May, 

fCabbage  lettuce  iatho 

April 

June 

J       best  variety.     Make 

1  irs"-""-- 

Mnstard. 

July  to  N  yember 

To  be  used  as  greens. 

Melons. 

March  t)  June 

T  ly  toSejtemler. 

rSowseeisinMai 

A.  gust   Septom     ) 
ber,  October.        t 

Onions. 

or  plant  young 

r  Plants  from  seeds  will 

onions  in  Nov., 

J 

keep  tfirougb  win- 

[      Jan.,  Feb. 

June,  July. 

1      tor,  those  from  seta 
[     will  not  keep. 

Okra. 

Mai'oh  to  June. 

July  to  frost. 

Plant  sce'd  crop  in  June 

Peas. 

December  to  March 

April  to  Jflue. 

for  successiou. 

Potatoes,  Irish. 

February  to  April. 

June  to  Oolober. 

Plant  for  a  succession  of 

Poppere. 

March,  April. 

Summer  and  fall. 

Goodrich's  seedlings  the 

March,  April. 

following  winter. 

best. 

Radish. 

March  to  August. 

April   and    through 

Uaod  green  or  ripe. 

Ruta  Baga. 

July,  August. 

Following  winter. 

Plant   frequontly  for   a 

eucoeaaion 
May  be  planted  in  April 

Spinaeh. 

September,  October, 

November  to  April. 

November,  Dec. 

Siiuaah,  early. 

February  to  ApriL 

May  to  August. 

Soil  must  be  estremoly 
Keep  well  throngb   the 

Squash,  Potato  or 

April,  May,  June. 

Midsummer  to  frost 

Coosaff. 

Salsify. 

March,  April. 

Following  winter. 

Turoipa,  spring. 

February,  March, 

April. 
July,  August. 

May  to  July. 

Turnips,  winter. 

November  to  March 

Pluijt   sec-ind  crop  not 

Tomatoes. 

February  to  July. 

July  to  frost. 

latei  than  July, 
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ALPHABETICAL   INDEX 


EESOHECES  OF  THE  SOUTMH  FILES  &  FORESTS. 


INDEX  TO  THE  COMMON  NAMES  OP  PLANTS, 


GENERAL    INDEX. 


AtjortiOD,  pl&nts  indueirtg 

preventing,  62,  W!,  806 ; 

AbetergentB,  69,  90,  see  aot 


a,  2U. 


5,  in  pi.: 


i,  510. 


Achilleie  miS,  46T. 

Aoids,  Tegetttbla  in  plante,  41, 4S,  173, 176 

193,  153,  34T,  40r,  575 ;  1«3t  for,  443. 
Aooniteandaoonitia.,44i  acoaitio  acid,  18 
Acorn,  liearing,  to   raise,  305 ;  siibstitnti 

for  coffee,  614 ;  for  bread,  631, 
Aotid  plants,  364,  368,  359,  389,  403,  408, 


AorimonioHB  vapor  from  pi.,  237, 
Adam's  noedles,  a,  aubatitnte  for  flax  and 
hemp,  609. 


Adhcsfro  material. 

95. 197, 

200, 177. 

Adder's  Tongue,  609. 

Atlergraas,  646. 

for,  165, 

see  Mypti 

e. 

Agave,  Virginian, 

101;  M 

Fla. 

drink,  from  599, 

alcohol  and  mal* 

rials 

for  paper,  from  5 

9 i fibre 

from  101 

Agrimony,  173. 

Ague  weed,  556;  rt 

ot,  611. 

Air  ohambera  in  p 

.,00. 

Albumen,  plojits  y 

elding,  u 

BflB  of,  42 

103 

620 ;  for  clarifying  augur 

AlooUol,  (aea  liquora,)  in  grape,  258;  from 
of  bireli,   190;  from  agave,   599; 
Poke,  404;  IVom  elder  berries,  449; 
sngar-cane,  650,  657. 
Alder,  307 ;  for  tanning,  303 ;  oil  and  wine 

from,  308;  blaofc,  416,428;  t^s,  307; 

white,  417. 
Ale,  (sob  beer,)  to  manufact.   at   South, 

323;  to  flavor,  627. 
Algre,  691. 
AlianthuB,   for    tape-worm,   and  causing 

verdgo,  163. 
Alkaline  aalts  in  weeds,  (aae  potash  and 

Boda,)  169,  399;  table  of,  369,  400,  407, 

464,  517,  583,  681,  689. 
Alkalies,  teat  for,  448. 
Alkaloids — in  Prelimiunr;  Remarks. 
AlkBDOt,  151;  bastard,  djre  from,  480. 
Allspice,  233  ;  subatitute  for,  392. 
Allston's  account  of  rice  oalture,  670. 
Almonds,  BubsC  for  oil  of,  274. 

lubet.  for  cotton  aud  for  paper,  027- 


Aiumi 


■0  from,  101; 
-    plan       -- 


B,  370. 


lum  root,  164,  234. 

Jteralives,  vegetable,  13,  16,  33,  34,^ 
4B,  53,  81,  149,  15^8, 161,  202,  205,  2; 
242,273,  307, 351, 350,  390, 403, 406, 4( 
414,  416,  420, 427, 443,  4i7, 461),  161,  4i 
472,  478,  501,  508,  610,  513,  614,  6( 
561,  562,  563,  667,  686,  603,  008,  01 
616,  617. 
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saffroi 
silre 


Arrowbead,  615. 


"         Spikenard,  52. 
"        Ipeoao.,  5B7. 
Amiaonia,  plitots  jieldiag,   86,   22T;   pi. 

exhaling,  101. 
Amolet,  plant  aaod  as,  81, 4?8. 
Amjroot,  sadorific  and  altfitative,  and  mbs 

of  in  asthma,  0S9. 
Amygdttlin,  199. 
AniBethetioB,    native,    19;     influenoo    on 

plants,  231;  local,  M;  singular  native, 

S50,  563,  6»,  699. 
Anaphrodlsiaos,  36. 
AnemonB,  llj  auemonin,  14, 
Angelica,  47;  fragranoy  of,  47 ,■  tree,  61. 
Animals,  list  of  plants  avoided  bj,  127, 

645;  food  for,  m5;  pi.  BalminR,  69;  pi. 
produoing  abortion  in,  61;  pi.  hostile 

to,  418,  420,  607,  611,  6B0. 
Anise  eeed  tree,  39. 
Anodjno,  see  narootioa. 
Antidote  to  poisonous  fnngi,  697. 
Antimony,  sulistitute  for,  563. 
Anti-periodioE,  native,  16,  38,  40,  43,  48, 

63,  86,  94,  147,  162,  174, 176, 177, 194, 

239,  278,  307,  363,  374, 40S,  410,  428,442, 

446, 1S2, 454,  461, 463,  465, 486, 469,  470, 

483,  484,  489,  606,  611,  956,  560, 667,  671, 

877,  611,  626,  632,  693. 
Anti-soorbniios,  sorrel  as,  168, 407 

as,  74,  7S,  166,  423,  481,  611. 
Anti-spasmodiBS,  native,  (eee 

47,  48,  64,  lai,  219,  2S3,  401.  447,  i 

486,  488,  479,  4SI,  4S4,  549,  823,  890. 
Anti-        *  ■  "      ■"    """  ""■    ■ 


as,  352,  3_  , 

Anthelmintics,  native.  Bee  vermifages. 

Aplol,  use  as  a  febrifuge,  4B ;  apiin,  subst. 
for  quinine,  45. 

AphrodiBiaes,  native,  311,  449,  481,  485, 
514,  660,  802,  628. 

Aphides,  pi,  deBtrojing,  199, 178. 

Apooynin,  660,  583. 

Apple,  177 ;  cider  from,  ITS,  et  eeq.;  liquor 
from,  187;  wine  from,  178;  wood  for 
printing,  178  ;  to  store  up,  177;  inseeta 
on,  to  prevent,  178 ;  substitute  for  dried. 
69;  Ma;,  31, 82;  thorn, 2S,  549,  554;  cus- 
tard, 41 ;  vinegar  ftom,  178 ;  cedar,  698. 


198,  Sf 


ing  and  Xai  hedges. 


rallinj 


.e  for  jes 


c,  503. 


.rmy  Beer,  392. 

-romatics,  native,  39, 43,  46, 47,  48,  49, 61, 
166, 162,  204,  319,  306,  354,  357,  369,  393, 
396,  396,  401,  418, 153, 469,  468, 181,  433, 
484,485,486,1  "" 


611,  I 
4,54. 


!pl., 


oultivi 


0  of, 


of  preparation 
.-.;  Indian,  590  ; 
machitie,  for  rasping,  691;  to  dr}',503; 
to  prepare  and  cultivate  on  plantations, 
591;  Eiorida  and  Qeorgia,  590. 

.rtioboko,  cultivation  and  uses,  470;  burr, 
470 ;  Jerusalem,  469,  462. 
Arsenic,  antidote  for,  667. 
Arum,  619. 

Assafoetlda,  snbstitate  for,  466. 
sarin,  395. 

ah,  value  of,  671;  poison,  670;  pnokly, 
51,161;  mountain,  193. 
Ashes,  strength  of  and  yield,  299,  5BS; 
■-Lsh,  etc.,  in,  299,  308,  366,  869,  370, 
689;  to  polish  metals,  3S1;  potash  in 
I,  634;  use  in  soap  making,  871. 
Asparagus,    (see  salads,)   613 ;   substitate 
for,  303,  321,  473,  66B,  613,  616 ;  subst. 
for  coffee,  to  prepare,  614:  maanite  in, 
614. 
Asparagin,  154,  616. 
■   ■      -55. 

dns,  304. 


lod,  laoy  xH,  J.1JI,  IMG.  n:ei  x/o,  xja, 
-..,  303,  338,  331,  333,  331,  337,  239,  341, 
248, 37B,  379,  296,  303,  307,  308,  810,  824, 
354,  357,  362,  383,  385,  406, 408,  410,  Hs, 
115,  418, 419,  438,  424,  428, 147,  466,  478, 
•   '""  '"',606,509,61)0,608,609, 


615,6 


lo  lily,  6S 


,     ..    i,  173. 
Azalea,  intoiicating  prop,  of,  431. 
Aiota  in  pl„  374,  403. 
Bald  Cypress;  687. 
Balra,  483 ;  of  Gilead  tree,  585. 
Baling  ootton,  wood  for,  298,  8B9. 
Balsam  tree,  IBS;  balsam,  plaota  yieldinj 
156,  386,  450, 585,  686,  588 ;  bearing  en 


paper  for,  , 
■inds,  force 


ct,  307,   644,   679; 

,698, 

n  bales,  398,  366. 


Baneborry,  3 
Barilla  pi.  163,  693. 
Barbe  de  Capncin,  476, 
Barley,  liquor  from,  190. 
Barrels,  material  to  caulk,  624,  &. 
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35a,rberr; 


AluerioAD,  53;    fiyrup  from,  5S  ;  ij 

bility  of  slamena,  53,  I'JS. 
Barilla,  plants  yielding,   US,   397, 

Potash  j)  to  ma^nufaotare  frumfuci; 
£arka,    to   dry,    2SD;    tor  .cordage,    (eoe 

fibre;)    Jamaica     Had     Georgia,    442; 

yielding  tannin,  (sea  Quercus.J  290,  el 
t  to  make,  295;  for  boats. 


687. 


fiorometer,  natural,  161,  4: 
Bastard  alknnet,  iSD  ;  Loo 

digo,  319  ;  IpooBC,  SB?. 
Baaketa,  material   for  making, 

884,  876,  333,  339;  willow  ti 

877. 


204. 


Basa  wood,  121. 

Basaorin,  273. 

Eat-weed.  469. 

Bayberry,  107. 

Bay,  singnlar  p 

red,  an  bat.  for 

nahogaay,  3 

tecial  for,  617 

91. 

BDdatej.ds    rantQ 

rial  for,  9]. 

BBd9  mvterialfo 

r,  617. 

Biroh,  red,  306  ;  cherry.  305  ;  sweet,  305  ; 

littnor  ftom  sap  of,  ISO,  306,  30S,  361; 

black,  305;  sugar  from,  361. 
Bird,  catching,  431 ;  Ueds,  429 ;  to  pre- 
pare, 67,  430;  to  intoxicate,  607. 

isenna,  589. 

iBhop'a  weed,  46. 

Irthwort,  608. 

itl«rs,  (38B  tonics,)  aubst.  for,  418,  555 ; 

formula  far  oompaund  of  native  pi.,  65. 

itter  root,  561 ;  orange,  132. 

iting  knotweed,  486. 
Black  alder,  3DS,  428;   oak,  279;   g 


arded 
darnel  646 

Bods   material  to  stuff,  (sea 

118  2-7  391,  665,  566,  602,  624,  627; 
cotton  as  material  for,  113;  to  prevent 
inaecta  in  391;  moas  for,  002;  palmetto 
for  6U4. 

Bee  paat  ir«  plants  for,  482. 

Bear  natiro  plants  yielding,  to  make,  323  ■ 
391,463,  pi  giving intox.qualityto, 646; 
fromlncn't  229;  French  Army,  393 ;  per- 
aimmoQ  424;  tD3trengthen,466;  spruc«, 
S86    Baaaatraa,  S91;  from  China  briar, 

Beeob.  275,    aahea  rich  in  potash,   376; 
oH  from,  275;   phoaph.  of   lime,  ! 
leaves   for   stuffing   beds,   277;    di 
505. 


,    590  ; 


I,  306;    drii 


,  431;   poplar 


2S1;  walnut,  369;  oil  ftora,  in  tooth- 
ache, 369;  spruce,  584,  586.;  root,  460, 
610;  snakerool,  18,  42;  haw,  447. 
Blackberry,  167, 168;  yellotr,  168;  wine, 
■    prepare,  168 ;  jelly,  172  ;  syrup,  170, 


ordial,  1 


tativi 


261,  385 ;  in  diarrhceas  and  dyeontary, 
167,  171;   preserves,  171;  jam,   171; 
tea  from,  172. 
Blaoking,  from  elder,  berries,  to  prepare, 


Bleeding,  pi.,  to  arrest,.  483;  see  styptios. 
Blindness  in  horses,  oaused  by,  84 ;   in 

mag,  145,  420. 
Blistering  plaater,  anbat.  for,  17,  14,  203 ; 

plant,  2.W,  389,  485  ;  bliaMring  fly.  14,- 

t^j  collect,  435  ;  see,  also,  Useharoties- 
Blockade,  expedients  daring,  65. 
Blood  root,  30;  wort,  484;  weed,  667;  to 

stop  flow  of,  3  OS. 
Blue,  Sag,  as  »  diuretic  in  dropsy,  600  ; 

tripterella,  600;  dyes,  to  extract,  210; 

plants  yielding,  203 ;  cohosh,  54 ;  jea- 

a»mine,  13;  eyed  grasa,  801;  gentian, 

564;  true  bine  grass,  681. 


Berries,  wine  from  grape,  255;  fromaar- 

Boats,    timber    for,   348,  587,    588,   589; 

vice  tree,  198. 

bark,  687. 

Bees,  on  honey-deiv,  133;  poisoned,  241, 

Bog  rush,  68S. 

pi.  for,  375,  460,  482. 

Boia  d'aro,  119, 

Beet,  vinegar  from,  412 ;  to  eitraot  sugar 

Boneaet,  uses  of,  451. 

Books  oonsultad,  1. 

tarn™,  413. 

Bostsn  brown  bread,  633. 

Bota,  native  rcmBdy  for,  31,  41,  128. 

Bene,  oil  and  muoilaga  from,  492 ;  aub- 

Eos,  13*;  boses,  material  for  packing, 
584,   586,  589 ;    wood,  subst.  for,  419 ; 

atitnte  for  oastor  and  olive  oil.  493;  to 

eitract,  493;  use  of  leaf  In  dysentery. 

board,  cane  for,  683. 

4H4;  aottp  from,  228;  soap  from,  494. 

Bougie,  material  for  making,  352. 

Bensoio'acid  in  plants,  203,  333;  in  graaa. 

Bowls,  wood  for,  388. 

643. 

Bowa,  from  oaage   orange,  120;  from  lo- 
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Brandy,  native  matarinl  for  making  from 
pereimmon,  436  ;  frum  peaoh,  130  ;  from 
nutei'melon,  US;  from  elder,  449. 

Bread,  Bnbat.  for,  IT,  271;  from  persim- 
mon, 424;  from  potato,  435,'  from  roots 
of  plants,  4Jr,  621;  hygienio,  633; 
darnellad,  646 ;  from  cnm,  632  ;  lodiaa 
loaf,  0S8;  from  rioe,  66a,  6T7 ;  from 
Bpurrey,  1(31;  from  clover,  203,  204; 
from  urnm,  621 ;  from  aoom,  321 ;  Bos- 
ton browD,  633  i  from  sorghum,  661, 

Breatb,  pi.  aSecting,  679. 

Breving,  (see  liquors.) 

Braoklirae,  &11. 

Brook,  pimpernel,  511 ;  need,  423. 

Broomsedge,  straw,  400. 

Broom  rape,  505;  grass,  narootio,   647; 

Broo 


Backets,  wood  for,  589. 

Bnekthorn,  133. 

Buckwheat,  subst.  for,  411. 

Baffalo  (Jlorer,  204;  berr;  tree,  201. 

Bugle  weed,  4S3;  to  check  bleeding  and 

aotion  on  pulse,  483. 
Bugs,  pi.  hostile  to,  SI,  3B1, 
Biillaoo,  wine  from,  273, 
Bolrush,  616. 
Burdock,  460,  469. 
Boras,  remedy  for,  23T. 
Burning  flnid,  see  oil;  bush,  154, 
~  ■""     artichoke,  470  ;  to  tan  leather. 


Calendar  for  the  ganlcn,  700. 

of,  627':  to  tan,  62?.' 

klico  printing,  plants  used  in,  205,  444. 
Culifarnla  wine,  to  make,  260. 
Oatomel,  snbst,  for,  (see  Deobetruents  and 

alteratiTBE,)  473,  511,  56*. 
Cambric,  snbst.  for  cotton  in  maldng,  311, 

312. 
Cammolina,  an  oil  plant,  71. 

imp  itch,  remedy  for,  448. 

imphor,  plants  yielding,  233    3S4,  459, 

4S5,  486. 
Canada    leatherwood,    389 ;    enakeroot, 

395;    balsam,  685;    golden    rod,   453; 


:  reed,  B 


ButterSy  weed,  5 
Butternut,  357 

pi.  preBervii 

644. 


ickle,  446. 


•2;  to  n 


a  fragra, 


iroot,   43,   450,   600;    bush, 

syrup  for,  443. 
BnttOQB,  native  materials  for,  BO. 
Byrams  plan  of  onltivation  and  manu- 

fantare  of  silk,  327. 
Cabbage,  tree,  121,  604;  pahnetto,   604; 

for  fotta,  wharves,   thatch,   etc.,    605  ; 

BkuDk,  622;  wai  l>om,  355;  oil  from, 

Oabia'ct  work,  woods. suited  for,  37,  41, 
65, 120,  121, 134, 146. 230,  274, 275,  278, 
308,  348,  362,  353,  358,  361,  363,  377, 
381,  387,  431,  571,  587,  688,  689,  6S9. 

Cactns,  to  harden  caudles,  70. 


Cake,  plants  yielding  oil,  7 
Calabash,  uses  of,  691. 
Calico  bush,  poisonous  and 
of,  410,  420. 


44,  150. 
■cotic  prop. 


Canelln,  166. 

landles.'to  hardsn,  70;  from  beech,  274, 
276  ;  from  myrtle  berries,  354;  for  war 
times,  580  ;  from  tallow  tree,  148. 


:iariB,  vesio.,  to  eolleot,  435. 
Cantharidea,  subst.  tor,  13, 17,  358,  465, 
620,  622;  antidote  t«,  157;  to  prepare 
from  potato  fly,  437. 
iouI<;houc,  plants   producing,  146,   152, 
153,  349,  472,  480,   562,    564,  618;  to 


Carbon  ini 


neutraliaing  n 


Cardinal  flower,  441. 

Carmine  ink,  substitute 

Carminatives,  (see  aron 

Carolina  potato,  436 ;  jalap,  434 ;  buck- 
thorn, 133 ;  Indigo,  to  prepare,  ti — '- 
of,  204,  205;  Ipeoac.,  152;  pink  f 

CSirrion  plaint,  remarkable  odor  from,  61S. 

Carotin,  48. 

Carrot,  sugar  and  spirit  from,  48. 


"         wild,  49. 
Cartridge  boies,  material  for,  388. 
Casoarilla,  substitute  for,  39,  134. 


aaterial  foreaulkiuj 

230. 

wild,  229. 
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Castor  oil  plant,  134. 

•■  '■  '■  modo  of  oultlvation,  i 
presaian  aC  oil,  usee,  e 
ISS,  13B,  142. 

"       "       "       aaalubrioator,  lil. 

"       "       "       self-hulling,  135. 

"      "      "      Bteftrine  from,  144. 

"       "       "       onkd  for  manui-e.  Hi. 

"  "  "  to  inororso  milk  in  nc 
ing  woman,  145. 

«       "       "       Bubatituled  for,  2B. 
Calaljtio  agents,  561. 


Chiiirs,  wood  suitable  for  making,  : 
-       3&3;  for  bottoms  of,  616,  683,  6Sfi, 
.,  Chamomile,  wild,  iflS. 

"  substitute  for,  Bl,  465. 

"         in  fevers,  466. 
"         to  destroy  iasBots,  466. 
Champagne,  257. 

"  substitute  for,  425. 

s-  Charcoal,  qualltios  of,  378,  673. 


Cataleptio  power  in  plant,  400;  plant  oaua- 

Ing  catalepsy,  447. 
Catawba  grape,  253. 
Catechu,  aubstitut*  for.  164, 175,  234,  413, 

47»;  for  taDuing,  289. 
Catgut,  218. 
Oat-foot,  468. 
Caterpillar,  plant  hostile  to,  318,  400. 


.],  qualities  of,  378,  i 
plants  yielding,    275,   378,  571. 
for  guupowdar,  296,  307,    318. 


rify  water,  378,  380. 
Lrify  vinegar,  574. 
IB  hedge  plant,  121. 


490. 

Cathartic  bromns,  684. 

Cathartics  and  snbstituCes  for,  20,  21,  29, 
34,  40,  53,  69,  133, 143,  ISl,  153,  154, 
168,  IBS,  IBS,  IBS,  202,  204,  218,  219, 
229,  230,  234,  24.1,  279,  324,  347,  368, 
396,  399,  403,  406,  408,  429,  434,  441, 
445,  446,  447,  451,  454,  470,  471,  474, 
507,  508,  510,  557,  559,  503,  565,  60S, 
601,  608,  612,  614,  647,  678,  690,  691. 


Cheese,  plants  to  flavor,  203,  444. 
dye  from,  683. 
lat,  uses  of,  277. 

abareoal  from,  380. 
oak,  305. 
Cbibon  reein,  235. 
Cbicoory,   cultivation   of  and   admiitnre 

with  colTee,  uses  of,  473. 
Chiokweed,  191;  water,  386;  red,  422. 
China  briar,  016 ;  beer  from,  616 ;  berry. 


127;  gra 
""3,611; 


Catmi 


:,  489. 


typha,  023. 


eloth,  317;  paper  froi 
luosntuM  for  asp       g       616 
tea  plant,  cultiv  t  ^  P    P 

of,    123;    Chin         p  p        fro 


r  Chin 


paper,  623. 
Cattle,  plants  poisonous  to,  153, 164,  418, 

4ao,  eOfl;  food  tor,  273. 
Cats,  fondneaa  for  planta,  489. 
Caulking,  material  for,  086. 
Caalophyllin,  23. 

"  in  hooping  oougb  and  asth- 

ma, 278. 
Caustic  properties,  plants  poaaeaaing,  (act 

Bsoharotios,)  13,  17,  358,  369,  55a. 
Cayenne  pepper,  54. 


"        purple  dye  from,  68B. 
"        apple,  589,  698. 
Cellars,  for  wine,  257. 

"        neceaeity  for  at  South,  323. 


,  angar 


Bug 


ayrap  from,  649,  603  ; 
value   of,   550,    el  tcq.  g  g 

molasses,  paper  and  ooff      f   m  650 
sej.,-  jam,  619 ;  to  eult      t     6b 
hiiiquapin,  asCriageney    f   2        w  t 
35;  bloom  iojarious  to  b  g     277 
IhloroForm,  eubstitute  fo     690         S 
on  plants,  231. 

''hooolate  from  gronndn  t  2  8 

Cholagoguea,  18,  22,  30,  34,  511,  601,  BSl. 

Clier,manufactHi-eof,178;  from  mulberry, 
347;  from  augar-cane,  649;  from  per- 
simmon, 425;  jelly,  449;  from  crabapple, 
177. 

Cigars,  plauls  to  flavor,  178;  pectoral,  464. 

Cimioifugin,  19. 

Cinohonins  in  Georgia  bark,  443;  subati- 
tntes  for,  63,  303. 

Cinnamon,  wild,  156. 


for  glass,  603. 
Oendres  graveiees,  369. 
Centaury,  American,  556 
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Clematis,  crisped,  IS. 

Ciotb,  from  ibre,  917;  plants  jieldiog, 
810,  312, 660,  565,  666,  598,  510  ;  M  ren- 
der water-proof,  580  j  ftom  mulberry, 
319;  plante  to  voEb,  69;  tVom  bop,  320; 
to  stamp,  407  ;  from  corn  shneka,  613. 

Clot-bnrr,  189. 

Clover,  rabbit  foot,  304  i  buffalo,  204;  jel- 
low,303;  rad,  303;  nhite,  204;  evreet, 
203;  ^ald,  20* ;  Japan,  new  forage 
plant,  224;  wild,  335. 

CloTO  tree,  238. 

Club  rush,  635 ;    golden   for   ex 


Coaches  nood  fo 
Coal,  t    ' 


iscope,  e 


sejjlic,  5 


Cob,  com,  anal}'sis 
aoda  and  aoap,  68%. 

Cochineal,  inaeet,  70 ;  cactns,  70- 

Cockle  burr,  173. 

Coekapur,  thorn,  176. 

Coeoona,  method  iDr  treating,  339. 

Coffee,  444;  aubstitutea  for  suggested, 
103,  204,  328,  446,  470,  477;  from  cotton 
Beed.lOT;  frompots     ,    .:  , 

Y  473  Florida,  230;  from  aspara- 
g  614  f  om  aeOTOa,  614 ;  from  corn, 
636  f  mChineaeaugar-caue,  661;  from 
d     d  1  471 ;    from  rioe,   66» ;    froi 

wheat    I    m  rye,  6S0 ;  okra,  108;  from 
h    b  54    from  groundnni   """ 


irdage,  plants  yielding,  121, 2B0,  311, 313, 
849,  358,  458,  560,  680,  678;  from  mul- 
berry, 347,  849 ;  wbaboo,  852,  353;  gol- 
den rod,  458 ;  Indian  hemp,  560 ;  spruee, 
586;  from  liear  grass,  610;  from  ropo 
bai'k,  389;  from  moss,  609;  from  ba«B 
wood,  121;  from  ramie,  312. 

Cordial,  156;  eherry  to  make,  196;  f^ra 
blackberry,  170;  from  plnm,  197;  ftom 
whortleberries,  432  ;  ouraeoa,  667. 

Cork,  Bubstitate  for,  386;  tree,  805. 

Corn,  Indian,  David  Diekson'a  mode  of 
oultiTDting,  628,114;  manure  for,  114; 
oil,  sugar,  pMier,  beer,  so  do,  Boapipot  ash, 

633;  analysis  of,  63B;  caper  and  oloth 
l^om  ahncks,  643;  as  food  for  horsea, 
633;  Boap  from  Ehnoks,  366,  63S;  sugar 

for  pap6r,'641;  for  bops,  643 ; '  Oninea 
aaddonra,616;  potBBbiD,366,86B,  638; 
poppy,  38 ;  in  fevers,  632 ;  sabatitnte  for. 


C  h 


1  18     nhite,   20 ;  a 


I,  19;  biui 
54  378    substitute  for  coffee,  54. 

C  II  486;  useful  oil  from,  487. 

C  lac      tb       bBtitute  for,  ^i,  562. 

C  1  mb  Am  rican,  666;  Eubstitute  for, 
20  414 

C  It      tail  gonorrhea,  455;  foot, 


I  11  d 


117 


C      t  ™l72 

C  p    I  b  titute  for,  415,456. 

Copal  vamiBh,  plants  yielding,  341,  2 
copal  oil  and  resin,  383. 


Comine,  63. 

ComB,  to  remove,  14. 

Corrosive  plant,  81,  480,  614. 

Coifulenej,  plant  reducing,  811. 

"ismetio,  plant  used  as,  613. 
itton,  104 ;  David  Dickson'B  mode  of  culti- 
vating, 113 ;  onltivation  of  upland,  115; 
of  sea  island,  117 ;  aot  ion  oq  uterus,  lOS ; 
fibre  in  aui^ry,  106 ;  substitute  for  qal- 


,  106;    s 


Boap   fron 


108;    collodion 
108;   I 


,  l«7i 


and  oake,  108, 
09;  B^  a  manure,  ilO  ;  wooden  slats  for 
aiing,  366,  298,  363 ;  plant  ii^urions  to, 
76;  recent  substitute  for,  311,  312; 
'Oodj  fibre   unfitted   for,    ""° 


623;  e 


cale) 


□  of,  6! 


11  for. 


new  substitute,  627 ;  bods 


terpillar 

fields,  466, 490  ;  bark  for  paper,  107, 113 ; 
diseases  of,  108;  Dickson's  formula  for 
manure   for,    114,   118;    yield  of,   116; 
value  of  seed  of,   IIS,    117;  method  of 
dyeing,  216;  wood  tree,  382. 
oumarin,  303,  460. 
Counter  irritants,  (see  Esoharotics.) 
Cowpea,  to  increase  milk  in  nm'Bing  wo- 
men, 226;  parsnip,  46. 
w,  influence  of  puralajie  on,  167;  spnr- 
ey  on,  161 ;  plast  causing  abortion  in, 


Cranesbill,  164. 

Creosote,  from  pine,  574,  577,  5 

Creeping  cucumber,  69. 
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1  from  74. 


nstfor, : 


71; 

Crotonoil.subatitutflfor,  23,  184;  b 

beitring,  131. 
Crowfoot,  164;  crow  poi3ou,6Q 
Cryptogamons  genera,  686. 
Caoumlier  tree,  38;  oreeping,6i 


0uracoa,567. 

Cnrrant.,  201;  wUd,  1B4,  201. 

Caabioas,  pi.  to  stuff,  see  beds. 

Custard,  apple,  41. 

Cntnorm,  to  prevont,  127. 

OjprsaB,   uses  of,  587  ;  powdar,  ' 

Cjperns,  jointed,  684. 
Ojnamio  acid,  fr.  gam,  333. 
C^pripediuui  and  oypripedin,  60; 
Cisterns,  cement  for  29u. 


Sande 


4T1:     eubstitt 
UB  in,  171. 


Dame),  benrded,  poieonouB  U 

beer,  64e. 
Saturia,  $52. 
Deadly  nigbC  abode,  512. 
Beofoess,  plants  relieving,  486,  61: 
Deer,  grass,  60 ;  to  imitate  voice  o  , 
Deiiriam,  oauaed  fay  plants,  550,  553,  647 ; 

pi.  allaying,  649. 
Dolphinia,  18 
Demnloents,  native,  59,  63,  70,  74,  80,  2«3, 

429,443,460,615,  680. 
Denaity  of  mood,  298,  304. 
Denttifioe,  regetable,  406. 
DeobstroenlB,  32,  74,  134,  146,  174,  408, 

409,  452,  471,  477,  478,  490,  507,  511. 

BIS,  564,  586,  601, 606.    Bee  rfteradves. 
DeporatiTes,  pi.  acting  as,  56~ 
Detargenta,  (aessoap,)  467,  5C 
Dflyil's  flg,  28 ;  wood,  570 ;  bit. 
Dew,  acrid  (roiu  pi.,  84, 146, 
Dewberry,  168. 
Diapboreties,   37,   51,    52,  151,  152,  Ifll, 

394,  395,  433,  439,  443,  447,  451,  H'" 

486,  487,  BIO,  589,  603,  618. 
Diet  drink,  472. 
Digitalis,  508  ;  substitute  for,  30,  433,  4! 

559,  561,  563. 
Dykes,  to  proteet,  645. 
Dill,  48. 

Dilatation  of  pupil,  pi.  producing,  513. 
DioEOorein,  619. 
Directiona    for    collecting    and   dryi 

plants,  6. 
Diacalients,    native,    84,   373,    443,     (i 

Escbarotica.) 


Disinfectants,  577. 
littan  J,  486. 

liuretios,  native,  20,  34,  42,  43,  49,  5.1,  68, 
69,  85,  90,  81,  145,  158,  163, 165,  172, 
230,  234,  249,  273,  386,  395,  397,  401, 
407,  409,  414,  415,  418,  42fl,  433,  434, 
441,  443,  445,  446,  447,  453,  454,  457, 
460,  461,  465,  470,  471,  478,  486,  491, 
501,  509,  B16,  Sir,  561,  566,  571,  57B, 
586,  589,  600,  60S,  613,  614,  610,  021, 
B47,  689. 
tivining  rods,  61. 

Dock,    406  ;  common,  408. 

Doctor's  gum,  243. 

Dog*8-tootb  violet,  609;  bane  559,  561. 

'^      "      plftnta   vomiting,    660,    647,    084; 
^e  in  to  eure,  405,  421. 

Dogwood,   63  i  dog-fennel,  tested  tor  tan- 
nin, 384,  454;  to  tan  leatber,  455;  ink 
from,  66 ;  snomp,  66 ;  blood  red,  66 ;  oil 
troia,  66;  Jamaiea,  201. 
ollar  plant  in  diarrhosa,  226. 
Qtted  monardo,  485. 

Donra  corn,  648;   aubst.  for  wboat,  649. 

Drainage   of  Soatbern    States— aee    pre- 
liminary lemorbs. 

Dragon,  awamp,  for  poultices,  373  ;  root, 
619. 

Dragon's  Wood,  408,  root,  019. 

Drastic  cathartic,  69. 

Dried  fruit,  aubst.  for,  63;  fig,  350. 

Drinks,     from    native    plants,     (aee   Li- 
qaora.) 

Drying  medicinal  suDstancea,  5. 

Duekweed,  21. 

Durability  of  wood,  277,  278. 

Dittobman's  pipe,  395. 

Dwarfnettte,30S;  milk  weed,  565 ;  palmet- 
to, 605 ;  elder,  53;  Bumoob,  242. 

Dye,  from  native  plant — general   diteo- 


4, 279,  3' 


s  for,  (see  Indi^ 


.,  245. 


Grffn— 16,  20, 302,  363,  408,  571,  612,  613, 
683, 634. 

r«;;™— 14,  is,  20,  29,  53,  84,  121,  is3, 

199,  201,  177,  216,  220,  243,  374,  280, 
311,  362,  i09,  427,  434,  444,  458,   461, 

BlKs-^lS,  167,  202,  204,  206, 214,  303, 361, 

357,  410,  671,  814. 
SlaeA— 37,  68,  61,  64,  148,  216,  239,  241, 

244,  302,  448,  462,  483,  560,  571,  600. 
ffitbont  copperas,  241,  360,  585. 
Scm-hlSi,  66. 
B.-ve—2l7. 

i«— 315,  367,  4 

CTiuuiaiDH— 307,  30 
i'urp^^-206,249,  2 


6,  BS5,  617. 
417,  421, 589. 
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0;,-v5— 2(1,  302,  383,  iDS. 
Coi  d— 174. 
Sol/erino  Pink—2iS. 


Bed— 33,  84,  215,  318,  444. 

nUramarine—eii;  for  skill,  480. 

Ebony,  labttitute  for,  431. 

Eobalios,  IS,  61. 

Boooprotics,  408. 

Kdible,  psoralea,  204— plants,  (sae  8n1i 

Mnabroom  !01. 
Eel  graas,  recent  snbstituto  for  cotton  i 

for  paper,  827. 
Eggs,  management  of  eilk  worm,  ZM). 
E!!      447   "41  apirita  from  449  ;  ink  fr 

303    443    Blaoking,  from   berries  4 

0  atm  nt    n  it  b,  448;  to  prevent  B 

44S 
El    ampan      and  innline    in   nativa 


(perlmonts  n-ltb  nottlo  (Urtioo,) 
oWk  bloFding,  300;  with  loavoa 
planta  fortannin,3S4;  extractfrom  0] 

ye  bright,  162,  153, 138. 

;e,   plants  acting  on,  31,  128,  145,  !ii 

551,  553,  623. 
Faggots,  pi.  for  162. 
Famine  from  brecb,  2T5. 
Fall  Poison,  BOG. 
False  acaoia,  219,  ia.3.,  71. 
Fans  from  palmetto,  605. 
Farole  berrj,  422. 
Farii      " 


Fatty  matter  from  pi.,  42,  1 

preserving,  352. 
Feathers  to  dye,  444. 
Febrifuge;  see  anti period ios,  and  quinine. 

Feeula,  pi.  yielding  35, 120,   501,  616, 

□  tape  graas,  616. 


ipie 


351,  t 


;o  preserve  fatty  aub- 
urn os  S.  2   irhite  352. 
BmmenagogucH,  native,  46,  47,4S,  54, 105, 

311, 101,  40B,  na,  439,446,161,167,  4S4j 

436,  490,  586,  589. 
Bmetic  holly,  431 ;  root  438. 
Emetics,  Dative,  19,  30,  42,  13,  51,  6i 

69, 19, 131, 146, 151, 152,  163,  157, 

176,  178,  202,  201,  273,  307,  389,  39fl, 

401, 103,  410,  429, 432, 139,  443, 41S,  447, 

451,  461,  466, 169,  47B,  481, 501, 508, 610, 

517,  659,  661,  565,   600,  601, 606,    609, 

Oil,  812,  618,  687,  690. 
Emolient  plant,  see  mnoilagino 
EmpyreumaCic  oil,  380. 
BndiTe,  473;  substitute  for,  47f 
Engraving,  wood  for  (see  wood)  275,  419, 

ink  for  from  fuei,  69S. 
Enonymin,  164. 
Ergot.cotton  eeeda  substitute  for,  106,  in 

corn  63,  in  darnelted  brend,  647. 
Errhines,  364,  396,  396,  417,  419,  457,  606, 

612. 
EsoharoUos,  native,  13, 14, 17,  22,  29,  30, 

34,  43,  46,  SI,  83,  81. 145,  147,  152,  163, 
174,  203,  237,  368,  389,  403,  438,  465' 
608,  612,  614,   669,  664)  676,  589,  616, 

620,  622,  670. 
~  ,    new  moterifti  for  paper, 


I,  600, 


434. 


t  ioQuat,  220, 
59,441.     PI. 


«nnel^  ll 


s  692. 
ular  ii 
ison,  £ 
for,"  377,  277, 


jeoflei 


of,   179,  ISO;  in 
,  259;  t«  extract 

laeh,  eneet,  35T ; 
e,689;ftowering, 

SRards  and  ma- 


624. 
Essenoo  of  fli 


Evaporation, 

463. 
Everbearing 


.ges,  129. 
ice  on  pi.,  233. 
singular      in 


Fescue  grasi, 

tsrial  for  hats,  tie:: ;  water,  Hfli. 

Fetid  plants,  447,  465,  463,  407,  622;  re- 
markable, 618. 

Fetor  pi.  correcting,  43. 

Fever,  root,  446 ;  bush,  393 ;  weed,  48 ;  few, 
173;  pi.  cause  of,  163;  to  prevent,  677- 

Fever  and  ague,  palmella,  oause  of,  693. 

Fibre,  use  of  cotton  in  surgery,  166;  plauta 
yielding  usotnt,  71, 95, 108,  819,  MO,  458, 
660,  665,  666,  686, 311,  813,  610  ,  to  clean, 
101, 597 ;  from  alloa  for  cotton,  627 ;  from 


666,  623 ;  flbre  of  vegetables  and  trees, 
398,  304,  349 ;  from  oane,  683 ;  from  okra, 
103,  625;  from  agave,  599;  ft-om  sisal 
hemp,  5K;  from  bear  grass,  610. 

Filirlne  in  planta,  41. 

Figtree,8K»;  vinegarfrom,361;  molasses 
from,  350 ;  method  of  dyeing,  360 ;  blue 
and  red  colors — from,  351;  ashes  to  pol- 
ish metal,  351 ;  devil's,  28 ;  wort,  507. 

Filamenta,  sensibility  of,  ITS. 

Fiorin,  for  wet  meadows,  645. 

Fir,  silver,  685;  black,  584. 

Firo  weed.  46S. 

Pish,  p 
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Flimuels,  to  dye,  307. 


fium,  91,  96;  saed  from,  96;  snbsdta 
lor,  313,  ST9i  mountain,  91 ;  water,  63 
false,  Tl  1  from  bear  graes,  610. 

Ploaa,  plant  deatroying,  467,487,578. 

Flea-bane,  469;  in  gonorrhffia,  456. 

Flesh,  autiseptioa  for,  391. 

Flax,  eubetitnte  for,  565,  566. 

FlLea,  plants  boetile  to,   2D3, 109, 1^  » 


Flora 


(See 
log,  plan 


W.) 


'a,)  6! 


Florida  anuwrou 

586;  coffee,  230 

vale  and  prepa_ ., 

Flour,  en  ImiUuW  fur,  375,  (17;  damalled, 

616;  from   sugar  oaue,  661;  from  wild 


Floworless  planta,  686. 
Flowering  fern,  690. 
Flon^is,  to  aollect  and  d 
■      ■    ;  fetid. 


(nbatitute  for,  29,  81,  399. 
nanare,  480. 
©ardan  bean,  226;  oalendar  for,  700. 
Sarlio,  611 ;  wUd,  611 ;  meadow,  611. 
■  a,  poisonouB  from  plant,  501,  337,  211 ; 

llnminatiDg,  576. 
__nltharia,  oil  of,  93,  94,  418, 
Guatemala  Indigo,  308. 
-elMminine,  504,  antidote  tor  poisoning 

from,  603. 
Gentian,   554;  Bubstituto    for  hops,  555; 

blue,  554 :  cimponnd   tinoturo  of,  555  ; 

iiorSB,  446, 

eorgia  bark,  subatitute  for  quinine,  443. 
Geranium,  164. 


;,  277; 


■y,6;  diaengagiog  G 


yielding  taoni_,    .-, 

193;  euible,22U;  soiisibility  in,473,477, 
49U;  sugar  from,  666. 
Fly,   poiBon,  606;    trap,  examined,    66; 
catouera,  56 ;  value  aa  a  bitter  tonie,  56 , 
plants  iiOBiJle  to,  203;  Venua,  36;blia- 
teriug,  53.^. 
Flutes,  wood  for  making,  353. 
Food,  plantfl  to  supply  during  scarcity  of, 

645. 
Forage  plants,  220,  ^^8,  462,  475 ;  new,  Ja- 
pan clover,  324;  ramie  aa,  316;  grasses 
lor,  644,660. 
ForgeifulnesB,  induced  by  plant,  650,  553, 

554. 
Formic  acid  in  plant,  HIO. 
FotmioatioD,  plant  causing,  420. 
Forty  knot,  in  dropsy,  896. 
Fox  glove.  508 ;  grape,  250,  263. 
Frugrant  planu,  283,  339,  354,  687. 
Frankincense,  235,  586. 
Frecktea,  plant  removing,  S3. 
French  mulberry,  491. 
Fringe  Wee,  670. 
Frost  root,  457  i  wort,  81 ;  weed,  81 ;  rose 

81 ;  abaenoe  of,  272. 
Fruit  trees,  to  remedy  defoota  in  bearing 
1S3;  oil  from,  to  estraot,  197;  to  pro- 
vent  inseete  on,  200 ;  esaencee,  129. 
Fuoi,   iodine   and   kelp,   to    manufactnn 

from,  691,  398,  899. 
Fuel,  eieellent  materia!  for,  463. 
Fumitory,  34 ;  potash  in,  89,  369. 
Fungi,  subterrouean,  699;  edible,  cultiva 
Ijon,  naes  of,  etc.,  691;  parositieal,  696. 
Galls,  280;  substitute  for,   237,  239;  fo. 

ink,  296. 
Galloftbeeartb,  477. 


Ginseng,  49;  use  of  In  China,  and  sul 

for  liquorice,  60 ;  three  leaved,  50. 
Gipsey wort,  432 ;  in  fevers,  483. 

lass,  vegetahia   oement   for,   603,    8] 
plan  to  make,  3BT. 


■old. 

f  pleasure,  a^  an 

il  plant. 

71; 

culti 

vation  of,  71 ;  seed  r 

oe,  671. 

Golden 

oasaia,  230;  gran 

0.  ilia,  23 

83 

clob 

623  i  rod,  458 ;  Can 

ada  fibre 

and 

dyo 

fVom,  45S;  seal,  15 

gratiola 

505 

nut,  227. 

Jcurd 

69;  for  utensils,  69 

Grana 

iiUa,  23,  83. 

Grape 

native,  360;  culti 

ation  of 

from 

249,  264,  ei  seq.;  French,  adv 

iaed 

264 

t  in,  363 

vo- 

riet 

as,  260,  263;  mildew 

in,  254; 

from 

266 

t  South,  267  j  seeds  for 
tanning,  3S6  ;  aea,  413. 
Iraas,  eel,  recent  subst.  for  cotton,  312; 
beat  cultivated  for  food  and  pasture, 
641,  etseq;  bast  variety  of,  545 ;  ben- 
soio  acid  in,  643  ;  blue  oyod,  flOl ;  avoid- 
ed by  animals,  645  ;  Timothy,  644,  648 ; 
period  to  cut,  648;  poisonous,  646;  nar- 
cotic, 646,  647  ;  Indian,  647 ;  sugar  in, 
644;  best  for  hay,  644;  to  prevent  en- 
croaobment  of  water,  646 ;  lime,  sugar 
in,  644  ;  Bermuda,  64!  ;  vomiting  dogs, 
G47,   684;  fragrant,  644;   broom,    647; 
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.,   681,  BS2  ;   Ameci 


:,  646  i  ivQ'i  for 


19;  tape,  6  IS 
46,  B81;   fea 

Orohard,  684; 

685 ;    gntsa    nut, 

MS;  gamn,  646;  s( 

hogs,  6S4;  "Eapatio      jor  paper,  oai; 

water,  42  ;  ohJDfl,  aabst.  for  oottan,  312  ; 

knot,  410 !  Walter's,  673. 
Sratiola,  608. 
Gravel  root,  463,  436;  valnablo  oil  from. 

Ground  nul,  227 ;  oil  from,  22B ;  Babat.  for 
abooolate,228j  mivterial  for  Boop,  £23. 

Ground,  eherrj,  516;  laurel,  ilT;  bollj, 
415;  ivy,  IT ;  gronjera  clioeae,  203. 

Guaiaonm,  snbat.  for,  162, 16a. 

GuaQO,460. 

Guano,  eubst.  for,  5S3;  Peruvian,  111. 

Snlnea-oorn,  vrilae  of,  643;  brooma  from, 
649;  d;efrom,21T. 

Galve  ■         ■    ■■■■ 


lemlock,  apmoe,  485 ;  Amerioan,  11. 
lemp,  uses  of,  817 ;  to  plant,  313 ;  aubsti- 

tuto  for,  73,311,  458,  560,697,  610  ;  for 

gun  ponder,  379,  319 ;  iatoiioating,  319 ; 

Sienl,  to  pi'epare,  597  ;  onlt.  in  Fla.,  698  ; 

snbstitoU)  for,  95,'  beargiaaa,  for,  609; 

Indian,  559  ;  (see,  aim,  Ibre.) 


Heaperidin,  I2S 


Gum,  reBembling  honey,  .       ,  , 

dies,  200,100;  Arivbio,  aubsf,  for,  107, 
200,  177,  494,  602;  aweet,  332 ;  leaves  " 
recommeaded  in  plaoe  of  oak  bark  is 
tanning,  384;  oopalni  ft.  333;  black,  for 
ahoes,  etc.,  337;  fiour,  386;  hemlook, 
585. 

Gun  powder,  native  wood  for  making,  66, 
307, 318,  379, 100 ;  alocka,  wood  for;  85, 
360, 363,  377. 

Hackberry,  353. 

HiBmoatatio  virtuoa  of  nettle,  308 ;  of 
ahEpherd'a  purse,  74  ;  (see  styptios.) 

Hair  tonio,  vegetable,  IS ;  pt.  stMniDg,de2. 

Haliucination  indnoed  by  pi.  550. 

Hardhook,  174. 

Hardness  of  trees,  304. 

Harveat  drink,  192. 

Hash-beeab,  pi.  aoting  like,  652. 

Hats,  plan ta  for  making,  374,332;  pal- 
metto for,  to  whiten,  605  ;  fr.  reed  mEice, 
623  ;  graxa  for,  641,  678,  682. 

Haw,  176 ;  bLiok,  447. 

Hawk-weeil,  481. 

Hay,  substitute  for,  645,  and  Eeouring  of, 
614,  618 ;  best  graaass  for,  611, 679 ;  corn 
as  subat.,  633,  631. 

Haiel  not,  274;  oil  from,  271 ;  b6ak6d,a74. 

Headaohe,  caused  by  pi.,  123. 

Heai-all,  186,  487. 

Heart,  anake  root,  396 ;  pi.  acting  on,  (i 

Heart's  eaae,SO. 

Heatevolved  by  plants,  620,  622. 

Hsavea  in  horses,  pi.  for,  160. 

Hedgea,  plants  for  making,  120,197, 1S8, 
192,  220;  Osage  orange,  119,  176,  229, 
"-'     '- -.B.r,192;   ftom  willow,  376; 


I  dye,    362;  for 
lOtasn  in  making  soaps,  360  ;  bands  for 
)aiing  eotton,  365  ;  hoops,  tnidB  in,  364. 
Hides,  to  prepare  and  dress,  285,  el  aeg. 
Highland  riee,  669. 
'lippo,  Carolina,  IBS;  wild,  151. 
look,  wine,  272. 

[oga,  fat  of,  fed  on  beech,  276  ;  Mulberry 
to  plant  for,  346;  plants  injurious  to, 
126,  230,  £77, 127 ;  oholera  in,  405 ;  gum, 
156 :  annfiower  tor,  466 ;  food  for,  101, 
276;  akina  to  tan,  210  ;  acoma  for,  305; 


e,  ST2. 

Holly,  muoilags  and  bird  lime  in,  439 ;  ao- 
tioQ  OQ  uterus,  129 ;  in  oolds  and  oongba, 
129 ;  ground,  415 ;  emotio,  431. 
a:oncy,plantsyieldingpoisDiious,421,601, 
narcotio  qoalJtj  in,  121;  locust,  229; 
suckle,  410;  dsw,  oc  planta,  122,  321, 
199;  Phenomena  of,  123;  gum,  resem- 
bliog,  160. 
loodwort,  483. 

Hoops  for  casks,  wood  for,  65,  275,  306, 
361,  375  ;  (see  wood.) 

Hop,  uaca  and  cultivation  of,  319,  el  seqs 
subaCitntes  for,  163,  200,  355,  463, 166, 
16S;tree,  168;  poles,  materials  for,  276, 
278;  fibre  from,  320;  beer  from,  F*" 
for  tanning,  SS6 ;  com  leaves  ae  616. 

Horebound,  400;  in  catarrhs,  191 ;  wi 


1,  273. 
lorse,  oheaQut,  90;aasui  ,.     ._, 

used  in  place  of  soap,  and  for  produc. 
tion   of  starch,  90;   tsui,   688;  gent* 
448;  mint,   486;  nettle,  513;   fly  w 
203,486;  tail,  grass   for,  670;  heal,  458; 
fiatnlSB  in  688;  to  keep  fliCE   ■ 
362;    pi.    causinj 


lorea    in,    84,  i 


itffi,  5( 


Hedge  mustard,  75  ;  hyssop,  6 


of,  481 ;  inducing  intosication,  -. 

umus,  value  of,  088. 
Hardla  fences,  pi.  for  377. 
Huckleberry,  422. 
Hybridising  grapes,  219,  271. 
Hydrastina  and  Uydrastine,  16. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  pi.  yielding,  IBf 
llydropbobia,  native  remedy  for,  4 


llygtom. 


e,  204,  161,  <i 
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Hyssop,  TBrntria  in,  503. 
Illiain,  129. 
lUumiHating  gas,  576. 
Imaginatioa,  pi.  exciting,  ttS'i- 
Iiuphee,  Buinu'  cone,  661. 
Impregnation  Dl'pl.,  eingalar,  63.6. 
Inoense,  pi.  fnrniahing,  2S5. 
Indelible   ink,  from  plants,  235, 137,  482, 

for  bank  notea,  698. 
India    ink,  for    bank    nutes,   pi.  for   603. 
Indien,    onoamber,    608 ;    mftUows,  103 ; 

Ehyeio,  176;  tobaooo,  188;  poke,  606; 
emp,  in  astbma,  S69;nieal,  617;  oocal, 
617;  tntnips,  SIB;  dye,  15;  oora,  oil, 
paper,. Bngoi',  brvad,  suap,  soda,  potash, 
eto.,  from,  638,  et  leq,-  tread, 69B ; loaf,  J 
6»9;  laiilet,  648;  quinine,  566;   lettuce 


tants,  M5,  310,  403. 
tability  in  plants,  231. 
>ellft  grape,  270. 
Issne  peas,  12S. 
Itch,    weed,  606;  plants  appliad  for  relief 

of  itciiiuid  mange,  40^,  421. 
Itj,  bnsh,  419 ;  Amerioan,  278 ;  European, 

273 ;  to  freshen  silks,  273 ;  guu),  273. 
Jalap,    435i    substitnte   for,    151,    434; 

wild,  21,  434, 
Jiuoaioa  bark,  442;  dognood,  201;  kino, 

Jomestovri^  weed,  540;   singular  nsea   of. 


556. 


ind  extrootioQ  of,  208, 
-lor  from, 
owing  oi 
m  plaata- 


210;  UlBuiuu  ui  uiirautuig  i; 
306;  wild,  202,  214,  204; 
seeds,  210;  to  obtain  Id  di  go 

use,  204,  'aiO;  vat,  205,  312;  bastart 
219;  eubstituto  for,  230,410;  Catolim 
204,  (ace  Dvoa;)  boslile  to  flies,  201. 
205;  ysXai  of,  208,  427;  Elnatemala, 
308;  yellow,  427. 

Intention,  plants  preservati 

Ink,  berry,  423;  indelible,  :      ,         , 
from  oak  galls,  2SS;   sjmpathotic,  350; 
rod,   earmine,  351,  406;  blaok,  motor"' 
for,  64,  66,  302,  361 ;   indestructible' 
bank  note«,  608 ;  root^  479 ;  from  elder, 
448;  stains  to  romore,  166,348,  407. 
,  Insect  wai,  148. 

InsootB,  plants  nosioua  to,  18,  154,  _.  . 
1»9,  203,  205,  362,  891,  400,  409, 448, 
46^  466,  467,  487,  509,  677,  578,  58~ 
606,  611;  on  cotton  plant,  108;  ( 
orange,  130 ;  on  peach,  to  prerent,  20 
178;  to  relieve  bite  of,  174,  430;  powdc 
to  deBtroy,-400j  on  apple,  178  ;  on  p 
tato,  436. 

In3tinot,in  trees,  501. 


and  value  of,  226  j  plants  of. 
Jelly,    demalcent,  80;    from   Blackberry, 

Jerusalem  oak,399,40fl;  artichoke,  462; 
as  food,  substitnte  for  potato,  oultivn^ 
tion  of,  for  pickles  and  starch,  483 ;  pot- 
ash in,  463 ;  forage  pL  462. 

Jessamine,    yellow,     601;     sedative    e 


la  propert 


B  of,ei 


iDgby,502;subf 
in  yoUow  fever,  502 ;  in  cough  mixt 
502;aotive  principle   of,  504;  blni 
in  tetanus,  spasm  and  trismus,  503. 
™poko,402. 
iwel  weed,  165. 
JiroBon  weed,  remarkable  prop,    of. 


602; 


June  I 


.rrj,l 


5, 189. 


Intosioation, 
421, 4B6,  4( 
lug,  59; 
Liqaors.) 

lutroduotion 


ciodios.) 

lolog,   318, 

i8 !  plants  a 


proportiea  of,   450, 

Iodine,  in  plants,  to  manufacture,  601. 

Ippecaouanha,  444 ;  substitute  for,  151, 
176,  396,  403,  440,  444,  581 ;  wild,  151, 
446;  CarUina,  152;  bastard,  567. 


Juniper,  tj 

KalmiB,419;  dyefron 

"  ilp,  plants  yielding,    159,  397,  69! 

inanufaoture,  159,  691. 

id  gloves,  material  to  tan,  174,  689. 

no,  see  catechu  and  astringents. 
Kxrsebwaaser  liquor,  168. 
Toot,  grass,  410  ;  weed,  486;  as  diu 

436. 
Kyaniied  timber,  304,  307. 

' isin,  134. 

aeid  in  pJ.  510. 
Lactnoarinm,  477. 
Lady's  slipper,  B03. 
Lnmba' quarter,  for  making  soup,  401, 
blaok,   296;   from  tm-pantino, 
-       ---  oils.f 


i;oil  for,  2i 


r,  226,227,  230. 


arch  from,  515;  light 


Larkspur,  18. 

Larch,  durability  of,  378 ;  for  tanning,  283. 

Lard,  pi.  preserving,  362. 

Laudanum,  (see  opium,)  substitute  for,  19, 
25,  39,  83,  318,  319. 

Laurel,  Bwnjnp,  36;  ground,  417;  moun- 
tain, 419 ;  narcotic  property  of,  419 ; 
sheep,  421. 

LaxiLtives,  [aci:  catEiurtioa.) 
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Leather,  to  tan  (see  Tannin,)  tanning  of 
on  planiationa,  11S4 ;  e(  aeg  ;  experime 
with  leaves  of  gHin,  myrtle  and  di 
fennel,  3S1;  Bobstitute  for,  38T;pre 
ratiOD  to  preserve,  and  to  make  wa 
proof,    579;   wood,  389;  flowers  for, 

Leaves,  to  dry,  5 ;  iafli 
oo,  231 ;  esperiment 
384;  for  niauares,  5 
for  cavalry  horstw.  6 
producini 


of  ohli 

It  for  tannin, 
:o  be  collected 
for  bada,  277; 


Lee,  Dr.  Daniel,  method  of  fc 


aninglei 


loden,  I 


130, 


Legs, 

Lemonade  from 

Lemon,  to  proom'o  oitrio  acid  froi 
131,  348  i  oil  from,  130  ;  ooostituems  oi 
131 ;  salt  of,  106,  1(18;  essence  of,  139 
to  presBcve,  12a ;  wild,  21 ;  diffusion  ant 
value  of,  325, 

Leptaodrin,  S3,  510. 

Leapedesa,  new  forage  plant,  224. 

"    «ild,477;  Inaian,35G. 


ibalino,  489. 
Looust,  tree,   jgIIow,  319;  varied  propur- 
■ea  of,  220 ;  cultivation  of  for  aliip  build- 
ig,  221  i  lor  roil  road  tics,  22* ;  liquor 
nd  dyeforsiliaftom,  220;  rapid  gcowtb 
r,  22U  ;  hunej,  239  ;  olammy,  234. 
Long  moss,  H02. 
Loosestrife,  61. 
'      ■    ana  sugar  cane,  067. 

ipplB,  vine,  133. 
LubrJcatoi^,  (see  oil.) 
i;  Luoorn,  203. 
Lungvfort,  506. 
LnpuUn,  320. 

tract  from    ashes,  and   lo   use   in  soap 
making,  366,  633,  689,  366,  29«,  398  i  (aeu 


rlaohin. 


:a.) 


s,  ssa. 


rasping  arrow  root,  691 ;  for 
making   sugar,  665,  e(  «ej/  oil  for,229. 
Madder,  import,  cultivation  and  uses  of  as 
a  djB  pltmt,  444;  snbst.   for  snggoated, 
445  ;  dye  from,  218,  444. 
Modeira  nuts,  for  oil  and  oil  cake,  862, 
g  skull  oap,  48S. 


Life  Bverlaating,  468 ; 


«  for  h 


Mahogany,  94;  aubat.  for,  37, 197,  2 


tor,  (eoc  oila)  given  out  by  pi.,  514. 
Lignum  yit»,  165. 
Lily,  water,  35  ;  of  the  valley,  612  ;  po 


381;: 


1,309. 


1,  3G1, 


Lime,  tree,  tea  from,  and  cordage,  131 
brook,  511;  ogaeohee,  888;  grass,  644, 
malat«  Dii894;  phosphate  of,  in  plants, 
276,  331,  370,  633 ;  binoxalate  of,  287. 

Linnen,  pi.,  to  make,  311,  al2. 

Linseed  oil,  uses  of,  95,  496,  499 ;  substi- 
tate  for,  464,  496. 

Cement  for  porcelain,  95 ;  see,  also,  i 

Liiiuocioe,6U;  substitute  for,  60;  cultiva- 
tion and  preparation  of,  50 ;  wild,  52. 

Liqoors,  ftom  fruit,  42,  166,  170,  178, 
seq.,  347 ;  from  eiurot,  48 ;  from  water 
melon,  68 ;  to  prepare,  184 ;  from  appli 
and  pear,  178;  to  flavor,  189,  418;  H 
BtrengUien,  179,  466 ;  from  cherries,  188 
fiom  Betvioe  tree,  188;  fr.  agave,  in  Plo. 
599 ;  from  sap  of  trees,  1S9,  306 ;  fron 
birch,  189,  3«6;  from  flower  of  looast, 
321,  239;  from  grape,  249,  ef  se^ 
toxicating,  319,  166 ;  from  bop, 
from  Mulberry,  347;  oelJars  for 
323;  from  sassafras,  390 ;  from  poke,4U4 
ftom  elder  berries,  449;  from  Pali 
605;  fr.  sugar  cane,  660. 

Liriodendrine,  38 ;  in  fever,  40. 

Livor,  wort,  16;  plants  acting  on  (s 
obattuents  and  altecatives.j 

Live,  fences ;  (see  wedges;)  oiji,  30S. 

Lisard'etail,rorpoulticeG,  373. 

Lobelia,  438 ;  as  a  relaxant,  439. 

Lobeiio  acid,  440. 


Maize,  oil,  sugar,  beec,  potash,  soda,  broad, 
paper,  eto.,  l^oin,  iiS,  el  eeq  ;  method  of 

idaria,  plants  neutralizing,  37,  38,  59, 
147,194,577;  barrier  against,  573;  in- 
fluenoe  of  pine  on,  673  ;  PalmLlla  cause 
otj  Salisbury's  recent  discovery,  693 ; 
(see,  also,  Antiperlodics,)  earhollo  acid 
to  prevent,  677. 

MaJate  of  lime,  &om  purslane,  193. 

Malic  aoid,  138,  178,  237,  243,  610 ;  plants 
yielding  and  preparation  of,  193;  from 
barberry,  19a 
.ania,  pi.  allaying,  549,  607. 

Mallows,  101;  Harsh,    102;  Indian,  103; 
'.anohineel  caustic  properties  oi^  145. 
idrake,  21. 

Mange  in  dogs,  pi.  fuT,405,  421. 

Monefil-wirial,  413. 

Mangrove,  58. 

Manna,  vegetable,   123;   subsl.  for,  6*7; 


Mam»le, 


8,166,  £10,  611,  614. 


Maple,  red,  85 ;  sugar,  mode  of  eslracting, 

87;  dye  from,  317. 
Moralime'Bcirpua,  685. 
Marcet's  exp.  on  liritabiKty  In  plants,  231. 
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617. 


i;  113,  603,  604,  C.Zi, 


Moss,  long,  in 
Moiistif,  636. 


Maryland  cnnilla,  4^7. 

May,  apple   31,  83;  vinegar  from,  661 

pope,  8^  ^narootia  property  of,  K2  ;  iv«ed 

281,  465  ;  flower,  iU. 
Meadow,  garlic,  for  pichliag  and  subst. 

for  garlic,   611  ,■  graas,  645 ;  Bwest  "' 
Meal,  white  and  red,  617  j  bygienic 

from  com,  633 !  planta  poiEOning, 

'    -     lorgiura,  801. 

82,'  6S5 ! 
tsndor,  SSO. 
Medeola,  Virginian,  608. 
Medicines,  nl.   diBsruiainf  taste  of.  JB8. 

of. 


Mothjleno,  pi.  yield 
Mesican  poppy,  28. 
Meiareon,  sHbBt.  fo3 
MicroEBope,  pi.  for, 
Mitobam,  gardens  o 
Milfoil  mint,  466,- 1 


three    eoedsd,  IdS; 

:rass,  682.      . 

,g,  ile. 


Mildew,  53  ;i 
Millet,  648. 
Milk,  Eubet.  fc 
nol,)  83,  157, 


grape,  2W- 

166, 310, ! 
£,161,146 


44,470,569; 
iSa,  418 ;  si< 
vat«!i,   304; 


round  leaTe 


flavor,  444;  to  oheok  now  oi, 

weed,  661,665;  tVom pumpkin, 
MilkyjuioB  tc.  pi.  565,  B61. 
Mint,  481 ;  peppi     '""     ' 

pi.  146, 146,  IS 

cultivate,  463;  cat,  4S9 
Minnesota  Rice,  677. 
Miaaiasippi  nut,  373,  36&. 


Mold,  pi.  proventiog,  577. 
Moonaeed,  414. 
Monka-hood,  4i. 
Mordannta,  pi.  ootine  oa.  28 
Morphia,  (se< 
Morocco  and 

Mc3C[uitoo'e,  pi.  preventing,  437,  577. 


ixa,  preparation  B  from  eotten,  108;  from 

mnrfower,  464. 
MDoilagiBons  plants,  native,  69, 101, 102, 

■"',  107,  166,  219,  351,  333,  380,  480, 
,  481,  492,  484,  50B,  847, 
Moeilage  and  oil  in  pi.,  497,  682. 
Mitouna,  eubst.  for,  274. 
Muok,  value  of,  6S8. 
Mulberry,  to  feed  ailk  worma,  324,  el  seq.; 

ovorboariag,    346;    to   propagate,   346; 

Bjrup  from,  347;  mania   for  planting, 

327;  HerbemontB,  346;  liquor  from,  347; 

French,   491;    oommon,   347;     Italian, 

337;  for  ship  building,  348;  for  paper, 

347,  349. 

ciple  ill,  605;   iu    asthma,   u06;    moth, 

&07. 

[urrain,  to  relieve,  19. 
[uscadiue,  wiae  from,  273. 
[nshroom,  694;  edible^  tos<ileat,B96,699; 

tu  propagate,  plan  in  S.  C.,697;  antidote 


uetrumente,  wood  for  making, 

I-  Mustard,  76 ;   cult,  and  preparation    of, 

salad,  75;  oil  from,  76. 
:-  Myope,  rioe  diot  upon,  668. 
)  Myroxylio  aoid,  324. 

;  Myrtle,  353;   sea,  459;    wax  ftom,  364; 
leaves  recommended  for  tanningin  place 
of  oak  bark,  282,  283,  357,  384;    eoap 
and  candles  from,  866;  to  make,  356; 
eubat.   for  hops,  865;    blue   dye   from, 
357. 
Myrioinio  aoid,  356. 
Myricia,  355. 
Naptba  676. 

HarcDtiCB,  nat'Vo,  15,  28, 29,  SO,  44,  62,  82, 
90,  134,  163, 154,  201,  203,  218, 235, 276, 
319,  364,  358, 859,  888, 404,  410,417, 418, 
430,  431,  437,  446,  45fl,  468,  46£^  468, 
477,  478,  481,  490,  501,  503,  605,  512, 
514,  516,  517,  649,  558,  559, 567,  5T1, 
603,  606,  607,  613,  623,  646,  647,  699. 
■"^     -    b,  pi.  to  allay,  438;  nauaeanlB,  (see 


Nav 


tics.) 


B,  679 ; 


mpi.. 


I,  infiuenoa  of  food 
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Needles,  Spanish,  JBIi  Adams,  609. 

Neroli,  oil  of,  129, 

Nen-Bs,  pi.  Mting  on,  483,  501;  (sue  se- 
ilo.twaa.) 

Nettle,  dwarf,  806,  317;  experimente  npor 
hffimoBtatio  rittuea  of,  809,  400;  sting- 
ing, 145,  308;  oordngoonil  thread  from, 
Bll;  Wcilgherrj,  313;  red,  310;  lem 
veiT«.in,481;  low,  317;  horse,  513. 

New  JeniBy  tea  tree,  132;  an  aatringeni 
and  euljst.  for  foreign  tea,  133. 

New  LehanOQ,  gardens  of,  i. 

Nightshade,  deadlj,  S12. 

Nitrato  of  potash,  plants  jialding,  400. 

HitiB,  plants  jialdiDg,  378,  400,  418;  to 
prepare,  ^,  (sao  potash.) 

Noaesuoh,  203. 

Nortiem  pine,  584. 

Nojan,  436,  650. 

Nnt,  oil  to  procure,  228,  314,  376,  403; 
grass  to  eriirfieate,  685;  pond,  35. 

Oak,  379;  bark  to  «olleottortanning>  280; 
a  sen.,  strength  of,  398  j  subst.  for  in 
tunning  locommended,  S84;  whlie,  2BE; 

.  hiaok,  aT9i  red,  302;  quercitron,  2T9; 
halla,27Bi  of  Jei'nsalem,400;  Spanish, 
aOfl;  poison,  336,  317;  extract  from  to 
tan,  a94;  lire,  303;  scrub,  potn^h  in. 
6^;  white,  for  ship  building,  298;  ehes- 
nut,  305;  galls  for  cure  of  piloa,  290. 

Oat,  070;   sea-side,  648;   subst.   far,  218; 

Obesity,  pi.  praTenting,  43. 

OgBBOhea  lima,  388. 

Oil,  nut,  374,  357,  402;  olive,  oult.  and 
ptaparation  of,  667,  670;  natnra  and 
mode  of  BStraoting,  370,  497,  570;  to 
clarify,  438,  570;  of  fioners  to  extract, 
129,  504;  fragrant,  375;  from  lemon, 
130;  fi:omangolioa,47;  fromoedar,6B9; 


Old  man's  beard,  570. 
Oleine,  855. 

Oliva  oil,  snbst.  for,  24,  6f 
can,  570;    Eiu'opean,  to 

Bonth,  567'. 


341;  from  haielnnt,  2t4;  ttora  boeah, 
275;  essential,  3eS,4l3.4BZ;  bliie,4a6; 
of  gaidtheria,  SB,  94,.  418;  from  cotton 
seed,  109;  aromatio,  47,  333,  375,.  SOS, 
305,  4S2,  589;  from  cress,  74;  stTptIo, 
74,  457;  painters,  329,  274;  from  llUy 
of  tho.yalley,  612;.  fr.  beeoh,  276;  for 
soaps,  148,  496;  fbr  hnraing,  etc.,  109, 
66,  73, 144,  160,  161, 226,  27B,  862,  464, 
£76,  580;  from  poppy,  24;  from  Mexl- 
oan  poppy,  29;  from  dogwood,  66 ;  from 
oamalina,  71;  of  Neroli,  129;  amount 
yleldod  by  different  seeds,  445.;  subst. 
ftr  olive,  24,  66,  494;  castor,  29,  134; 
fetid,  1.34;  aorid,  145, 623 ;  fromgiwnd- 
nut,  228;  from  sassafras,  390;  from 
pine,  575,  678;  sabstitutfi  for  castor, 
494;  from  Bene,  493;  from  hickory 
nuts,  363;   from   snnflowor,   484;  froni 


eora,  832;  cnko,  71,  144,  150,  302,  404; 
as  a  lubricator,  HI,  220;  peculiar 
volatile,  627 ;  from  com,  632,  636 ;  from 
fleabane,  456;  dinietic,  457;  from  mint, 
482,486;  from  oi-auge,  128;  poisonous 
from  darnel,  648;  pungent  fnim  worm- 
seed.  399,  400;  from  mustoid,  76;  from 
locust,  220 


n  tallow  tree,  348;  from  e 
™hem^,3I9;  fi'om myrtle, ; 


I;  from 


fibre 


wild,   f 


iDiiun,  poppy,  (see  nareotios  ;)  culture  of, 
23,  26;  fpim  to  eolleot  and  prepare,  25  ; 
oil  from,  24;  subst's  for,  29,.  32,  90, 175, 
201,  319,  490,  515,  603,  611 ;  morphia  in 
Virginia,  25. 
irach,  399  ;  sea,  399. 
'range,  127;    and  lime  in  Fla.,  130;  oon- 
stituents   of  juioe,   131;    essenoa    and 
wine  ftom,  129 ;  flower  water,  128;  oil 
from,  138;  root,  15;  wild,  197;  osage, 
119 ;  grass,  S5 ;  bitter,  132  ;  Seville,  132. 
Orohai'd  grass,  684. 
Orchis,  602. 
"       innm,4S5. 

e  orange,  110  ;  as  hedge  plant,  120  ; 
dye  stuff,  121 ;   for  bows,  120. 
■  willow,  for  baskets,  375  ;  to  OHlti- 
tc  and  dress,  317;   value  of,  376, 
Oswego  starch,  633. 
Osnlate  of  potash,  166. 
Oxalio  acid,  in  plants,  407,  465. 
Oieyed  daily,  467. 
Ozone,  672. 


Pain,  pi.    to 

6S2  i  see  nareotios. 
Palma  Christi,  uses,  i 
of  oil  from 


iltira 


pression  of 
'aim  wine,  B( 
'almelia,  cause  of  malaiial  fevsr,  693. 
'almetto,    saw,    for   mattrassea,   pillows, 
etc.,  604;  for  hate,  605;  to  nhitan  loaves 
of,   606;   potash  in,  805 ;    for  wharves, 
dates  from,  606 ;  dwarf,  funs  from,  605  ; 
wine  from,  606;  bine,  605;  for  tanning, 
280;  tall,  604. 
Pauioum,  spiked,  647. 
PB.paW,'41;  influence  on  raaat,  -11 ;  fibi'ine 

in,  42. 
Papoose  root,  54. 
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Paper,  nnUve  muterie]  fi 
113,  308,  311,  319,  382, 
421 ;  from  okro,  6S5  ]  from  cotton  plaat^ 
lOr,  113 ;  from  molberrj,  34T,  349  ;  from 
Tfood  pulp,  882;  ftom  annflower,  466; 
ilum  agaye,  599;  from  gold  of  pleaanre, 
73;  from  cotton,  118;  Chin&Be  paper, 
from  typha,  623 ;  from  oorn  leaToa,  B32, 
034,  641;  from  corn  shnois,  G43;  from 
eugar-oaDB,  661;    from  asclepiae,   566; 

.  from  saparto  grasa,  624 ;  from  eel  grass, 
827;  from  oat-tail,  023;  stock  from 
eaoe  in  N.  C,  maDnfactnre  of,  683. 

Pn-raphine,  from  beech,  2JB. 

Paregoric,  Bubat.  for,  B03,  611. 

PariHa,  414. 

FarroBntier,  on  eonTei 
roots  into  food,  621. 

Parsto;,  411 ;  sabet.  for  ([uiniae,  43. 

Pftcanip,  oow,  46 ;  water,  46. 

Portridgo  berry,  443;  aromatic  c 


,rch  froi 


PaaaiEoriuc,  83. 
Psssion  flower,  82 
Fastiles,  pi.  fnmii 


5,  23.'>. 


Pea,  226 ;  aa  a  gabictagogne,  326  ;  to  im- 
prove lands,  221 ;  turkey,  218. 

Poach,  19S;   to  dry,  199;  to  cann,  201); 
aphides  on,  199;  to  prevent  injury  tt 
by  inaectB,   new  method   for  the  first 
time  pnUiahod,  21)6;  brandy  and 
■■  im,  199;  leaTBB  to  stop  bleec 


PMoridzine,  116. 

PboBphoresoenoe  in  pi.  59. 

Plokles,  pi.  for,  483,  en. 

Picromar,  S84. 

Pigmonta,  (aeo  Dyes,)  83. 

Pignnt,  864- 

Pigeons,  food  for,  226;  poisoned  hy,  41)3. 

Piloa,  remedy  for,  466. 

Pillows,  (aeo  matreasea.) 

Pimento,  snbat.  for,  355. 

Pimpernel,  searJet,  422;  brook,  511. 


torebene  fr.  1 
Buenoe  on  oaone,  malaria,  GTS,  ^77 ; 
pitchpine,nBBaof  tar  from,  5T3;leaToa 
for  fuel,  583;  soap  fr.  rosin  of,  681; 
candles  fr.  580;  white,  584;  spruce, 
585  i  loblolly,  686 ;  nortbera,  5S4 ;  snbst. 
for,  5E6j  Walter's  pine,  585;  aabst.for 
northern.  685;  weed,  86;  pitoh,  684; 
Weymouth,  eiporto^  684 ;  bark  for  tan- 
ning, 381 ;  potash  in,  368,  369,  583 ;  leavoa 
for  burning,  583;  distillation  from  wood 
of,  5T5;  carbolic  acid  fr.,  577 ;  dye  fr. 
216. 
Pink    root,    Carolina,    567;   inloiioation 


199; 


,  valne  of,  68S ;  in  Virf 


Charleston,   687, 

formation    of,    687; 

SQbst.  for,  688. 

Pceannnt,  365,373. 

Peterswort,  83. 

Pectin,  31,  *a. 

PelKtory,  317. 

Penetration  of  roots 

of  pi.,  13. 

Penny  roy  id,  487- 

Pennywort,  42. 

Pepper,  fill;  Cayen 

e,  611;  water,  409 

grass,  71;    miul, 

aa  J .  production  of. 

483;  buab,417. 

Perfumery  from  flowers,  500. 

Poraian  walnnt,  362 

insect  powder,  400 

t2B;  tannin  in  fruit. 

8S4,  424  ;  beer  fro 

n,  425;  vinegar  and 

syrup    from,   420, 

661;    brandy  from 

420;  ink  from,  427 

;  large  fruited,  424. 

Perspiration,    eitra 
4fl§;pL  to  lesson. 

rdlnary    in    plants. 

434. 

Perry,  to  prepiuB,  177,  192. 

Peruvian  bark,  (aee  anteperlodics)   aubst 

tot,  46,  6S,  94,  374 

1  by,  5 


r,  616. 


Pipe  stems,  pla.nta 
S60,  417;  Dntohman's,  asu. 
psisseiva,  415,  561;  astringent,  diuretic, 
tonic,  416  ;  aubst.  for,  443. 
.  quetle,  lo  manufacture,  186. 
Pitcher  plant,  usein  small  pox,  67. 
Pitch,  575 ;  pine,  584, 

atoeka,   material  fc 
work.) 


r,  66;  (see  oabi- 


Pianlain,    478; 


3,  479. 


ning, 


„  1  collect  and  dry,  5  ; 
for  cabinet  purposes,  S7,  41,  6S ;  medi- 
oinal  toculflyftte,  483;  easily  proeora- 
ble,  medicinal,  7 ;  to  colleot  for  sole,  699  ; 
tor  wood  engraving,  63;  softwoods,  11; 
Inminooa  property  is,  59;  intoxicating 
Bab,  91,  201,410,  506  ;  yielding  thread, 
(see  "  fibre;")  material  for  paper,  lO-l, 
347,  349 ;  tanning  of,  304;  potaah  in,  (seo 

ning,  see  "Tanning;"  yielding  charcoal, 
see  "  Charcoal;"  see  "  Poisonous  Plant;" 
evolving  beat,  620,  622 ;  table  of  potash 
in,  369 ;  list  of  those  avoided  by  animals, 
64S;  yielding  glnten,401;  fecula  into 
aeparate,  StKi;  hybridising  of,  249. 
leuriay    rootjSubst.    for    antimony   and 


I,  682. 
jrdial,  19' 


i  gui 


I  from,  197. 
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Podophjllinc,  22. 

Poiaonous   plants,   44,    81,  146,  154,  15S, 

aifl,  335,   241,  308,   318,  389,  403,  419, 

421,  422,   439,   442,  480,   481, 51S,  514, 

517,650,  BS9,  562,  5T1,  6Sfi,  606,  815,  64T, 

690,  697 !  pi.  neutrftlising,  20S,  422,  602  ; 

poiaooona  graas,  646. 
PoiBon,  ash,  570;  oak,  233;  remedy  for, 

236;  suuiHch,  236,  241 ,-  elder,  241. 
PoliBhing  material,  361,  455,  689. 
Poke  weed,  402;    orimaon  dyo  from,  213, 

405;  potuBh  trom,    4113;  to  color  wine, 

103. 
Pole  eat  weed,  622. 
Polar  plant,  460. 
PolygiiJio  aoid,  20,  92. 
Pomegianate,  61 ;  for  tape  worm,  61. 
Pond,  lily,  3& ;  apice,  393 ;  nuta,  35. 
Poplar,  3S  j  white  for  paper,  332 ;  for  ca.bl- 

net  purposes,  882. 
Poppy,  opium,  23 ;  preparation  and  eulti- 

Tationof,  21,'   oil  of,  24;  Mexiouii,  28  ; 

priflkly,  28. 
Poreolain  to  oement,  05. 


Pulfe,  plmt   o.cting  on,  19,  4B3,  60 

563,  OUT,  614. 
Pulqna,  plant  in  Florida,  509. 
Pump  water,  to  soften,  371 
Pnmpfcin,  68;  to  dje  with,  218 
Pungent,  plant,  681 
Pnpsil,  plant  diloiting,  SO,  561,   (ae 

PurgatlTas,  plant  supplying^   (aee  ' 


malato  o 


Potnali,  binos.  of,  166,  407 
ing,35,4r,  15S,  27*,  276, 299, 809,  321, 
304,  369,  397,  400,  402,  403,  463,  464, 
514,  571,583,031,669;  to  extrnol,  866; 
carb.  of,  369 ;  to  prepare,  363 ;  rdnfiTC 
amounts,  363, 369,  from  weeds ;  368,  369, 
583;  nitrate  of,  from  com  eobs,  634; 
from  fnoi,  698 ;  from  palmetto,  606. 

Potato,  sweet,  435 ;  coffee  from,  438 ;  vine, 
434;   onltivation  of,  591;   stanih   from, 
lias  on.  435 ;  pi.  to  an- 


Putty  root,  BubBtiiuto  for  gum  arabic,  602. 
"  ■     "  ction,    plant  preventing,  484,  577, 

lEtiaeptios.) 
PyroligDBOua   acid,  380 ;  from  pino,  574, 

579 ;  Tinegar  from,  57S. 
PjroDialic  aoid,  193. 
Quaes,  manufacture  of,  199. 

ia,  163;  substitute  for,  20,  163. 

in,  182. 
Queen'E  delight,  146. 

-uinine,  (aae  antiparioda,)  substitutes  lor, 
16,  40,  45,  B8,  85,  94, 107,  147,  175,  177, 
239,  278,  362,  374,  410,  42S,  429,  442, 
452, 461,  463,  466,  469,  483,  606,  666, 
560,  578 ;  adjuvuDta  to,  626. 

Babbit-foot  olover,  204. 


e  silk,  i 


;  Irish, 


starch  from,  515;  yam, 
435,  619;  stem,  potash 
sugar  from,  438;   aubst.  for,  462  ;  bread 

i,  171, 172, 176,  200, 


irrj  foi 


201. 
Poultry,  plant  far,  161,  508 ; 

347 ;  sunflower  for,  464. 
Poultices,  strammonium  for,  552;  s 

dti^:on  for,  373;   narcotic,   647; 

for,  86,  53,  378;  jesaamino  for,  50; 
Prickly  ash,  51,  161,162;  pear,  to  harden 

tallow,  70;  poppy,  28 ;  alder,  61 
Pride  of  IndUt,  126 ;  as  rermifugi 

cabinet  purposes,  137    '"  ^  -■  - 


t  destruction  of  ftui 


127; 

crops   by  'insects 
127,  200. 

Printing  blocks,  materal  for,  14S ;  o. 
coos,  348,  (see  wood  engraving.) 

Proiiylamiu,  176, 194;  p  ropy  lamia,  632 
io  aoid,  plant  yielding,  194, 196, 1 


135. 


n,  SO. 


,1BT. 


11,379. 


113,6 


i,  642,  6i 


■a.  for,  6 


mg  pap 


Rag  weed,  461 ; 

Bail  roads,  material  for,  224,  278,  352. 

Romlo,   sabstitute    for  cotton,   cambric. 

Rancidity,  plant  preventing,  352. 

Eape,  oil  from,  496. 

Raspberry,  wild,  173. 

Ratafla,  cordial,  199. 

Bats,  bird  time  to  catch,  429. 

Rattleaaokca'  master,  51,  450,590;  weed, 

484;  plants  hostile  to,  571. 
Reed,  mace,  for  cotton  and   naper,  623; 

burr,  625;  bent  grass,  679. 
Red,   bird    aahid,   230;    ohickweed,  422; 


),  347,  406, 


86;  root,  133. 
Refrigerants,,  61,  74,  75, 166, ' 

407,408,421,478,614. 
B«Bfing  silt,  344. 
Relaxants,  501,  517,  561. 
Rannet,  planta  acting  OS,  82,  157,  166, 308, 

310,444,479. 
Resin,  from   gam,  383;  from  pine,  579 ; 

from  cypress,   poisonous,  586;  chibou, 

335;  candles   from,   SSO ;  fromsumach. 


Rhubarb,  substitulas 
434,  667 ;  culture  ol 
411 ;  preporntion  Oj 
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shartsightaduese,  6u)i ;  stiu'obfciiui,  6 
brend  frum,  669 ;  substitute  for  coS 
eea;  oultiyationafinCai'oliiia,  669,6 
varieties  of,  BTl;  tiighlaud,  6e9{  Cili 
da,  Miuuesutu,  or  wild,  677. 

Kobin,  wiike,  618. 

Roots,  to  dry,  5i  furnishing  etaroh  aad 
food,  204,   072,   621,  623;  for  Ian  * 


iparilla,  joUow,  414  J  wiid,  617,  62  ; 
ist.  for,  42,  Sa,  147,  167,  3tt0,  406, 
t,  m,  470,  501,  61B. 
SasBafroa,  38(1;  eubst.  far  gam  arable, 
""1 }  dye  from,  218,  390  ;  as  an  alcera- 
<e,3llO;  beer  from,  SW ;  to  keep  off 
eeots,  3yi. 


Bose,  water,  to  prepare,  SUDj  oU,  to  pre- 
pare, 604 ;  aoaoia,  224 ;  rosemary,  47B : 
lor  tanning,  886,480;  bay,  41«. 

Rosaries,  seeds  for  making,  155. 

Bostn,  579;  wood,  460;  to  render  olotb 
and  leather  nater -proof,  579. 

Rot,  in  aheop,  plant  oauaiug,  67, 82. 

Rouge,  substitute  for,  480. 

Huyai  fern,  687,  090. 

Bum,  from  sugar  cane,  650. 

Bue,  Tnrker,  218;  goats,  218. 

BnSBiaskiDH,  to  tan,  30S. 

Rush,  white,  673;  soft,  619;  bull,  616. 


604. 
cabish,  58;  for  tounin, 
property,  59. 
Scabwort,  458. 
Scarlet  pimpernel,  422. 
iger  oheese,  2U3. 


Buta 


aga,  0 


Rye,  substitute  fur  coffee,  681. 

Saccharine  matter  In    biesd, 

fruit,  179, 1S5;  graasas,  614 

Sofron,  American,  700. 

Sage,  4S4;  oultJraUoa  and  great  profits 

of,  485 ;  to  cheek  pntrefaciioB,  484. 
Si^o,  572  i  from  potalfl,  436  ;  from  ari 

620. 
Sahid,  Bubst'B  for,  5i),  71,  7.1,  76,  76, 

157,  161,    166,   230,  2T6,  812,  321,  407) 

473,  476,  477,  652,  566,  606, 616,  623. 
Saleratus,  159. 
Salioilate  of  methjlene,  418. 
Salioln,  374 
Saliuejaicee,  399,  407. 
SaUration,  caused  by  pianls,  43,  153,  161, 

204,   563 ;  plants   arresting,  203,   238, 

409,  461 ;  see  alteratives. 
Saliva,  plants  tinging,  478;   increasing, 

439. 
Salsify,  milk  from,  146. 
Salt,  taoaomy  in,  372,  394;  to  make,  372. 
Saltpetre,  from  best,  413. 
Saltwort,  69,  397 ;   yielding  soda,   397  ; 

marsh,  679. 
Sampson's  snakeroot,  554. 


1,  52,  f 


8,  355,  609. 
,  57;  sorraoenin,  56. 


I  caltivftto,  266. 


ea,  myrtle,  469 ;  grape,  413 ;  oraob,  399  ; 
weed,  Boda,  iodine  and  potash  from, 
3U8,  691;  as  manure,  693;  side  oats, 
648;    Pope  on    oultivation    of    island 

Sccaiina,  plants  yielding,  176,  194,  632. 

Sedatives,  plants  anting  as,  18,  19,  39,  39, 
40,  43,  44,  4S,  64,  61,  82,  121,  105,  219, 
234,  278,  401,  420,  439,  447,  483,  488, 
490,  502,  507,  616,  649,  559,  563,  586, 
603,  606,  607,  SIO,  614,  619. 

Seeds  foreign,  to  procure,  4;  trausporta- 
tion  of,  193;  germinating  power,  673; 
and  vitality  of,  193. 
aives,  wood  for,  363. 
Senegin,  91,  609. 

Seneka  snake  root,  91,  451 ;  subst.  for,  20. 
a,  wild,  329;  eabst.  for  229. 
ibility  in  plant*,  231. 
itive  plant,  esperimcDts  with,  231. 
Serpentaria,  393 ;  aotiseptio  prop,  ot^  894. 
"       ■      ■     0,194;  drink  from,  IMS, 

2;  gross,  646. 
Seville,  orange,  131. 
ehoddook,  132. 
Shade  tree,  194. 
Shell  back  hickory,  364. 
Sheep,    laurel,    421;     int.inieation    from, 
421;   aocrel,  406;  plants   poisoDous   to. 

Shepherd's  purse,  74. 
Shingles,  pi.  for,  68S. 
Ship    building,  timber  for,  220,  298,  3tl3, 

348,  3S4,  374,  578,  684,  6Sfi,  587,  588; 

(see  wood  for  oabinet  work.) 
Shoe,    woi  to   make,   239,    240;    wooden 

shoes,  381,  387;  lasts,  377;  to  preserve. 

Shrub,  sweof,  23,"!. 
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on     k         up,  paper 
8  d    ad  U   flower,  ex 


m  king,    324,    e!    ec_^ 
tu   utdpTOcessGS,335,et«e(i.,-  drcESsa 
tB,   273,   438,    615;    B  ■    ■      " 
&    w  ed  for  cloth,  tbrcad, 
■    5  8 ;  manufaotBre  of,  M 

aclj  inukiiig  of  at   Soatli,  326; 
J  f  worm,  324;  traee  for  silk,  " " 
349     f  od  for  worm,   163;   Virgii 


see 

SU    a  n  plants,  3T0,4,W,  688. 

Sil  B   fi     jS5. 

Simp    r'B   oj,  492. 

S  ngu  ax  1  ropertiea  of  pi.,  S53, 

Bail  1>  mp,  696 ;  tu  oultivato  and  propa™ 

in  Fl       SB?;   to  cleauao  Mid  rot  tlie 

flb  e,  5JS. 
Skull      J    sedativeprop.  of,  4SB,489. 

SI  ts  w    dfor,'a98.' 

81    p    pi     prodBoIng,   19,  608,    55(1,  553, 

659    (    a  narootioB.) 
83ipp    y  ]m,851. 
Sm    t  wood,  409. 
Sml    m     817. 
fam  t    oa  sad  bj   bacberrj,  53;  in  oom, 

682         prevsnt,  803. 
S  ak     bead,  607;  plantain,  479  iWBod,  14; 

bte     pi.  in,  91,  61,  489,449,450,477, 


-d,  165, 
168;  BkBcp,  408 ;  oommon,  408  ;  t.-ea,  417. 
)up,  plant  to  make,  80,  102,  891,  32fi, 
238,  403,  407,  681. 

Sour  wood,  417;  gnm,  386. 

Sow  thistle,  477. 

",      ish  neadlas,  461;  flios,  14;  oiik,  296. 

Sparklobarry,  432. 

Spartina,  rush,  678. 

"      ■■■'     ■'■    baskets,  382. 


Spaa 
Spaodwt 


&  lop       's,554!blacl; 
43  461)    Canada,  395. 
Bn         w    t,  S96,  457. 


t  loriea.) 
t   167. 


:b  furnishing,  HB,K!,i 
127  148  1B7,  ISB,  364,  863,  38 
678  609  from  ootton  seed  oi 
to  makB,  180,  370 ;  jollj,  160,  871 ;  hard, 
169,  371  i  roBin,  870 ;  to  make  with  Ij 
160, 299,  300,  866, 370 ;  eoonoraioa!,  Ifil 
Family,  169,  301,  S12;  from  myrtle  be 
riea,  366;  from  lOBin,  with  out  greae 
531;  from  oom  ahuoks,  369,  63»;  plants 
oeting  as,  90,  158,  438;  from  sea-weed, 
691;  from  BnnBowei',  464;  from  Bane 
and  other  oils,  495. 

Soda,  plants  yielding,  168,  S97;  to  mann- 
fiioture,  159,  398,  692;  borne  mode,  159 
from  kelp,  393 ;  from  com  oobs,  Sdi 

Soils,  pi.  to  improve,  644. 

Soft  rush,  61 8. 

Salanina,  613;  malata  of,  514,  511 

Soldiaca,  pi.  for  nee  among,  453. 

Solferino  pink,  218,  405. 

Solomon'ii  seal,  613. 


tooaltivale,6e5;miUfor,  6B3;newpro- 
oeae  for  making  sugar,  663;  vinegar  from, 
600  ;  bread  IVom  681;  paper  from,  881. 
■    ■  .uaed   by,   34 ;  in  man. 


612. 


.!,  door,  6 


f,  166;  1 


Hint,  it 


,  in  plant,  61 


ish,  392;  pond,  tea  fy 
^       nt™  groon,  418. 
idere  and  inaeota,  to  relio 
■:39. 
gEline,  658. 
■kenard,  51;  Aniarioan,  62 


439. 


d  panic, 


Jright, 


iirits,  from  plants,  676,  (aei 

ilommable,  404,678. 
Spotted,    wlntsr   green,   4y 

153. 
Bpmoe,  584  ;  hsmlook,  for  tanning,  685 ; 

black,  534,  586;  aseenoe  of,  586;  wMto, 

686;  bear,  58S;  oil  of,  584;  pino,  636. 
jurge,  153. 
Spurrey,   161;  to  improvo   soils  and    oil 

tVom,  161,  644. 
Squaw  coot,  54,  506. 
Siiuiil,  aubstitulflfor,611. 
'•'     John's  wort,    33;  for   tiinnxnE,    386; 
nosing  blindnSEs,  34. 
Potar'a  i      '   ~~ 


a,  188. 

Staggei'a,  pUnt  oanaing,  699. 
Stag  bora,  sumaoh,  242. 
Stain,  indalibla  from  pla"t,  i8 


615;  to  extract  and  prepar 
fermentation,  695;  to  naeh  and  paok 
for  sale,  593,  506;  from  Indian  turnip, 
630;  from   roota   to  be   oonyorted  into 

mona'  seal,  B13;  from'  rice,  668;  from 
wheat,  to  mannfaoture,  680;  to  polish, 
300,  from  atrichoke,  468;  fcom  arrow- 
rooi,  191,594;  from  china  brier,  617. 
tar,  flower,  611;  graaa,  611,  612;  wort. 
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Sl«cl,  pi.  aoting  on,  311. 


Df,ta 


,  ff  from,  148; 

alterative  propertiea  of,  US. 

BtimulaQta,  plants  yielding  {see  liquors 
81,  163,  335,  854,  394,  Sflo,  398,  41 
612,  678,  539,  fll9,  620,  621,  623,  626. 

Stinging  nettle,  145;  dwarf,  308,  811. 

Stiteh  wort,  161. 

Stomacbioa,  native,  602,  611,  636 ;  see  an 

StrammiiQium,  549;  singular  and  unwn 


sopormo  effects  of  smoking  seeds,  5a3. 

Strawbirrj,  172;  tree,  154. 

Stiength  of  wood,  297. 

Stupor,  pi.  oaueJng,  447. 

Styptic  weect,  330,  234  ;  styptics,  73, 155, 
241,  311,  434,  446.  431,  466,  4S0,  483, 
4S4;  beech  leaf  as,  199  ;  oil,  457  ;  pow- 
erful, 3D8. 


649         leq     p&pe 


if,  464;  paper  from,  165;  potassa  and 
lil  from,  400,461;  planted  as  a  barrier 
bgaiost    malaria,     164;     swamp,    457; 
DOsa  fr.,  464. 
Swallow  wort,  565. 

heavy  den  in,  132. 
Snami)  lanrs),  36;  dognoodjSS;  sanflower, 
457;  dragon  for  poultioea,  373;  loostrife, 
61;  sumach,  241. 

woeC,  bireh,  305;  gum,  reoommeDded  for 
tanning  leather,  384;  leaf,  namatio  prop. 

333;  fern,  357;  potato,435;'  looi3t,229S 
flog,  626. 

Sycamore,  sugar  fr.,  361. 

Sympathetic  iuk,  350.- 

SyrnpofwiM  cherry,  196;  from  figs,  350; 
from  corn,  641;  medioatad  from  blaok- 
borry,  iTO,  171;  from  melon,  6S;  to 
manufacture  from  Ch.  Bugar-oane,  650, 
persimmons,   436;   from 


;t«s 


36S    361      from 


Ik  w    d  5&6  p    p  d  mauH- 

foet        t    m  I  d  6'16  ei  seq., 

Kaud  i  W  hb  m  th  d  637,  640; 
1  g  m  t  hm  g  a.  f44;  from 
fl  w        586     Ch  g  e,  mo- 

051,  el  leq.j  mill  for,  6S1,  683;  anti- 
septic  power  of,  to  oryslallise,  658,  663 
liquor  tVom,  650;  new  process  fi^on 
sorghum  and  imphee,  663 ;  from  locnst 

Sulphnr  in  plants,  317. 
Sumachs,   335;    smooth,    337;    common 
IP,   241;  subst.   for   tanning 


1;  swamp,   : 
17;  dwarf,  2- 


1,  337;  stnghom,  342;  anti 
■  ■  by,  236,  Sir,  492 
;  ouUivation  of  foi 
tanning  leather,  238,  el  aeq.,  243,  315 
and  for  oalioo  printing  in  Sicily,  238 
243;  as  a  dye  without  oopperas,  341 
341;  for  Tornlsb,  337,  341,  242;  oei 
and  extensive  article  of  trade  in  Vir 
ginia,  original  soggestions  of  author 
4,  243,  246;  analysis  of,  347,  385;  t< 
gather,  243. 


<n  of,  149  ; 


/,  53. 

Tall  grass,  645. 

Tallow  tree,  147, 

candles  and  soap  to  obtain  from,  148; 
to  harden,  70. 
tenia,  pi.  hoatilo  to,  61,  75, 163. 

lacnia,  plants  yielding,  (see  astringent^,) 
to  estroot,  243,  346,  279,  320,  384,  117, 
423,  480,  805;  leaves  Usted  for,  283, 
385;  (see  Rhus,  Qusrous  and  Liquidam- 
bar;)  from  aap  of  plants,  414;  in  fruit, 
384,134;  large  amount  in  witch-hiuel, 
83;  from  sumachs,  237,  el  teq.,  242,  385. 

Tanning  leather,  plants  for,  59,  35,  8B, 
174,  338,  et  teq.,  342,  346,  273,  279,  381, 
305,  308,  355,  335,  409,  418,  431,  671, 
585,  605,  637;  roots  and  stoma  for,  381; 
Sowers  for,  f^,  179;  method  described 
by  Dr.  Lee,  281;  eaay  method  on  plao- 
tatioQS,  284;  method  from  So.  Cultiva- 
tor, 293 ;  leaves  suggeated  to  be  nacd 
in,  300,384,  470;  myrtle  for,  385;  dog 
fonuel  and  swoet  gum  for,  384,  454; 
leaves  and  flowers  suitable  for,  83,  194, 
200;  sap  of  pi,  for,  414, 

Tansy,  to  prevent  caterpillar,  466,  467. 

Taming  of  pluot,  304. 

Tanya,  indelible  dye  from,  106. 

Tape  worm,  plant  useful  for,  Gl,  68,  75, 
163,684,  989;  grHaa  singular  propaga- 
tion of.  616. 

,634;  beech,  276. 


Tar,  673 

wate 

,  678,  634 

Taraiac 

n,473 

Taraxau 

of,  171. 

Tare,  32 

Tartaric 

^din  plant,  34 

Tarta,  pi 

antfo 

,201. 

Tanrine, 

from 

aparagus, 

Tea,  ant 

odio  from 

molhe 

wort. 

490;    Ch 
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123;  oultivation  of,  124;  growing  in 
South  Caroliun  nad  Qeorgiu,  124,  125; 
from  blackberry,  172;  Now  Jersey  tea 
tree,  182 ;  demuleent  and  aromatio  from 
aaasafras,  391;  Far^ua;,  432;  flaTOi 
of  greoD  tea,  124,  401,  600;  blade,  636; 
from  spioe  bush,  893 ;  from  winter  gresE, 
418,428;  from  cassina, 481;  froQi  holly, 
129  ;  from  goldon  rod,   453 ;  from  pink 


Ltrot,  4 


rength,  e 


,  [m 


Teeth,  plant  to  wliit«n,  64. 

Telegraph  polas,  wood  for,  58S. 

Terabene  and  turpentine,  680. 

Totter  bush,  417. 

Textileplanla,aee  "Fibre"  and  "Cotton." 

Thalah,  plaat  for,  603,  689. 

Thermal  belt,  forgi'ape,  2!2. 

Thirst,  plants  allaying,  41T. 

ThistlBB,  469;  jellow,  28;  potaBb  in,  869, 

469. 
Thorn,  176;  apple,  28,  619;  Washington, 

193;  purple,  664;  from   palmetto,  60B. 
Thoronghwort,461;  pnrple,  458. 
Thread  from  plants,  soe  "  Bibi-e,"  311, 319, 

065,566. 
Thyme,  486. 
Ticfcweed,  487. 
Tilden  &  Co.,  gardens  of,  4. 
Tileul,  substitute  for  Boothing  tea  from. 


ber,")  298,  S04,  5B8;  potash  in,  299. 
Tree  nulls,  wood  for,  2211. 
Trefoil,  204. 
Tripterella,  blue,  609. 
Trocar,  vegetable,  559. 
True  blue  grass,  value  in  eniiohiug  lands, 

pet  flower,  500. 

ig,  material  for,  683. 
Tuokahoo,  672,  699. 
Tulip,  tree,  39;  poplar,  39. 
Tupelo,  886;  for  making  utensils,  shoes, 
387 ;  for  wooden  legs,  888 ;  white. 


Turkey  pea,  218. 


516,  578;  soap  ftom,  581;  effaota  upjn 
ayatem,  678;  to  render  leather  and 
cloth  water-proof,  579;  lerebeno  from 
!IB  a  burning  fiuid,  580 ;  employed  cx- 


121. 
Timber,  best  t 


)   fell,  281 
■     relativi 


,  304; 


rength 
oi,a»o,i>ui;  uenaitjof,  297,  304;  efleot 
of  aeason  and  soil  upon,  304 ;  seleotion 
of,  304,  588;  height  of,  804;  for  ship 
building,  298,  303,  S74,  588 ;  to 
304,  805,  582;  for  ohareoal. 


eaf,  20. 

material  for,  178. 
Ulmin,  352. 
UlCrar-marine  blue,  from  plan 


Timothy  grai 


ecntiarityofseed,  648. 


.  -      8,peoi 

TiEkera'  weed,  448. 

Tinder,  material  for,  506. 

Titi,  for  pipe  stems,  165,  351, 

Tobaooo,516;  substitute  for, 410, 439,601; 
to  flavor,  66,  200,  242,  396,  i&, 
potash  in,  369,  617;  substitute  for  in 
aathma,  EOl,  606,  551;  methods  of 
planting,  rearing,  cultivating  and  pre- 
paring for  market,  518,  et  seq.;  harvest- 
ing and  cming.  Bibbs  &,  Oo.'a  apparatus 
for,  549 ;  nicotine  in  varieties,  611 : 
Indian,  438  ;  oofi'ee  an  antidote  for,  517. 

Tomato,  516;  to  remove  iron  rast,  " 

Tonics,  from  native  plants,  16,  20, 
37,  40,  56,  68,  66,  81. 173,  174,  176, 196, 
213,  382,  394,  414,415,  417,  428,  447, 
451,  459,  465,469,  477,486,489,490,655, 
656,  557,  562, 671,  600,  602, 606,  609, 
626  ;  formula  for,  66. 

Tool  handles,  wood  for,  (see  "cabinet 

Toothache,  remedy  for,  91,  163,  201,  369, 
418,  489,  518,  603;  bush,  51, 161, 

Torch  wc    ■    -- 


Tray 


t,  166. 
al  for,  8f 


Unico 

Urine 

DrCication,  310. 

"terus,  infiuenoe  of  cotton  seed  oa,  105; 
black  snakiroot  on,  19;  ootton  root  ou, 
105;  decodon  on,  61;  com  on,  631;  co- 
hosh on,  18,  55 ;  viburnum  and  witeh 
hazel  on,  62 ;  blaok  haw  on,  447. 
va  ursi,  subst.  for,  416,  413. 

Valerian,  subst.  for,  504,  603. 

Valerianic  acid,  447,  465. 

Valisneria,  singtilar  feouudation  of,  616. 

Vanilla,  native,  subst.  for,  199,  604;  wild. 


s  from  plant,  237,  211, 


449. 
Vapor,  poll 

Varnishes,  plants  yielding,  236,  237,  211 ; 

oil  to  prepare  for,  498. 
Vats  for  tanning,  283. 
Vegetables,  Calendar,  to  pi.  for  a  constant 

supply,  700. 
Vegetable,  stearine,  148,  150,  3711;  waa, 

364,sce"oil;"  acids,  407- 
Velvet  leaf,  162. 

Veneering,  material  for,  14,  275. 
Venus,  fly-ti-ap,  36. 
Voratria  in  pi.,  50S. 


of  n 


iride  and  veral 


mode 
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Verbena,  493.  ' 

VermlfagBB,  nativa,  iO,  41,  48,  61,  G8,  126, 

154,  1S6,  157,  163,  172,  218,  359,  3U3, 

399,  401,  441,  467,  490,  501,  BU7,  a08,  V 

55B,  661,  678,  586,  589,  606,  6S9.  V 

VerjuioB,  176. 


Vervain,  491,  492. 
Vertigo,  plant  prod 

275,  501. 
Veeioanta,   sea   Eso 

465,615,620. 
Vetch,  226. 


!,  19,  34,  16.%  236, 
lioa,   13,   14,  153, 


Violet,  common,  80;  hand  laared,  30 
doge's  tooth,  609)  bine,  for  soup,  80. 

Vinegar,  native  material  for,  (bob  Si 
maoh,)  236  ;  from  hone;,  351 ;  fig,  3S1 
from  beet,  412 ;  from  persimmon,  42) 
ftom  pyroligneua  aeid,  575 ;  from  C 
sugar-oane,  6B0  ;  from  watermelon,  6f 
from  apple,  178 ;  purity  of,  173. 

Vine,  grape,  249,  et  aeq.)  wine  from, 
make,  255,  ei  seq.,-  poieoo,  235  ;  sens 
tive,  231. 

Violet,  79,  80. 

Violins,  79. 

Virgin's  bower,  14. 

Virgineio  aoid,  92. 

Virginia,  eiploitatioD  of  sumacii  in,  2^ 


meiieola,  60S ;  ereeper,  273  j  Etrawbercy, 
173irBBpberry,  172. 
Vision,  plant  acting  on,  501, 653, 623,  647, 

Vitality  in  plants,  193. 

Volatile  oil,  peculiar,  627. 

Vomiting,   plants   allaying,   58,  431,485, 

606]  plant  causing,  67. 
Vulnerary,  phint  acting  as,  422,  428. 
Wake,  retain,  619. 

Walnut,  3B8,  369;  sugar  and  oil  from 
361;  leaves  as  alteratives,  369  \  for  gui 
stocks,   360;  Persian,    362;  dje   frr 
217,  360. 
Wahoo,  154,  353;  rope  and  oordage  ft. 

353. 
■WaltBts' pine,  635;  graas,  678;  EloraCi 

liniana,  657,  678. 
Warts,  plaate  destjoying,  484,  659. 
Washing,  economical  mode  of,  371. 
Washington  thorn,  176, 193. 
.  Waierproof,  material,  96 ;  coating,  95. 
Watnr,  to  purify,  871,   880;   ohiokwi 
386;  cress,  75;  distilled,  449;  for  nc 
lag,   371;  fesone,  681;    flaxseed,   6 
horehound,  482 ;  lily,  36 ;  melon,  fly 
from,    68;    pepper,    409;    radish, 
witch  hasel,  to  detect,  63;  plaotain,  615^ 
grass  to  prevent  cncroaebmeut  of,  381, 
376;  ehinqoapln,  36;  grass,  42;  parsnips, 
46;  poisoned  by  plant,  318;  oat'   "'"' 


Wheat,  gluten  aud  starch  fr 


63. 
Wheels,  wood  for,  353,  363. 
■■"bite,   hellebore,   606;    alder,   417;  ash, 
671;  weed,  467;  pine,  584;  cedar,  638; 
beech,   275;  avens,    173;    oak,    bailing 
for  cotton,  396;  elm,  362;  weed,   467; 
wood,   39;    poplar,   39;      eprnce,   586; 
rnsb,  (>78;  oohosh,  20;  sorrel,  165;  clo- 
ver, 204;  willow,  376  ;  poplar,  881. 
Whortleberry,  cordial  ftom,  422. 
Wicks,  lamp,  plant  for,  616. 
Wild,  cbamomile,  465 ;  carrot,  49 ;  oherrj, 
196;  syrup   of,  196;  coffee,   446;  cur- 
rant, 194;   endive,  1T3;    ginger,  899; 
ros^  bay,  419 ;  horebonnd,  454 ;  hippo, 
151;    iadjgo,  302,  314;  oomfrey,  480; 
ippecao,  151,  446  ;  jalap,  21,   434j  let- 
tuce, 477;  lemon,  21;  ffax,  610;  liquor- 
ice, 62  ;  orange,  197 ;  potato  vine,  434 ; 
raspberry,  173;  rice,  677  ;  sacsaparilla, 
52,617;  senna,   229;  strawberry,    173; 
yam, '618;  vanilla,  449;   garlic,  611; 
pansy,  30;  cinnamon,  156 ;  clover,  2  U4, 

'illon,874;  osier,  '376;  purple,  376  ;  fgr 
baskets,  377 ;  to  cultivate,  375 ;  red,  66 ; 
■      ■    "";  black,  374;  swamp,  374;  d 


from,  210;  weeping,  381. 
Winds,  plant  to  obstruct,  375. 

Wine,  from  native  grape,  ki  manufacture, 
252,264,    ei«B5.;  cellars  for,  250,257; 

Prof.  Jaoksons'   plan   of  malting  wine, 

350;    from    grape    leaves,    255;    Prof. 

Hume's  method,  251 ;  frombdlace,  273  ; 

tionof,  26B;  hock,  272;    from  orange. 

129;  blackberry,  to  make,  168;  medica- 

ted  from  blackberry,    168,    171);    from 

sap  of  biroh,  300,  308;  from  mulberry. 

;  claret,  272  ;  to  fiuc,  275  ; 

tto,  605. 

acb,  241. 

,  428 ;  green,  414,  415,  418. 
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Wolf's  bnne,  44. 

Wood,  native,  for  engraving,  68,  134, 148, 
1B4,  178,  339,  274,  806,  US,  423,  4SI, 
58T;  soft  and  hard  for  mnuufBCturing 
pnrpoBss,  10,  39,  65, 194,  273,  306,  363, 
386,  3SB,  422,  384,  578,  588,  588 ;  for 
cabinet  and  msnnfaoturing  purposes, 
3'?,  3S,65,  85,  94, 1B7,  220,  329,  230,  274, 
276,  397, 303,  306,  807,  852,  368, 858, 360, 
361,  863,  874,  387,  418,  431,  571,  578, 
584,  585,  5S7,  589  ;  strengtli  of  fibre  of, 
223,  398,  3a4;d7a  from,  (seedjesj)  for 
enbmBi^od  work,  307,  363,  381,  605 ; 
relative  density  of,  304,  363,  386,  419, 
423;  inflnense  of  soil  upon,  304  ;for  fuel, 
274, 865,  SJ4  J  duration  of,  277,  378  ;  im- 
pregnated with  anlpli.  of  oopper,  and 
method,  307,  581 ;  to  preserve  bj  ohemi- 
oal  agencies,  683 ;  lifsiDizitig  of,  307  ;  for 
Bhip  building,  220,  322,  397,  398,  303, 
848,  353,  368,  865,  874,  578,  584,  687, 
£88;  for  gun  powder,  879;  for  paper, 
882  ;  for  gunstooks,  800 ;  to  season,  361 ; 
distiHation  of,675  ;  for  posts  and  fenoes, 
231,862,  f-"  ""         "  "  ' 


Wood-bine,  446. 


Wool,  method  of  djeing  and  plE.  for, 
(eoe   ailk)  vegetable,  312;  to  preai 


I,  14; 


,  165 


for    baling  ootton,  363;    fat   ohsrooal, 
378,  576 ;  for  shoes,  387. 


402. 


wood,  for  supply  of  potash,  i 
pLproduoii 


Woorari' poison,  from  plant,  559. 

Wounda,  pi.  to  prevent  flies,  on,  4 

Xaathopioiite,  163. 

Xanthoiyliu,  183, 

Tam,  619;  Chinese,  435,  819  ;  w 
riia,  to  cultivate  aud  aton 
wild,  486;  to  arrest  Weec 
!■>  strength  of  liquor,  466. 

Yaupon,  lea  from,  481. 

Yawroot,  146. 

Yeast,  material  fo 


Elipper,  60 
,  603 ;  thiat 


)rdje,  " 
,509. 
Yew,  Florid ii,  6 
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INDEX 


BOTANICAL   NAMES 


GENERA  AND  SPECIES. 


Abies  haVaamea,  B85. 

"       eanadonsis,  SS5. 

"      viridis,  307. 

"      nigra,  586. 

Alopecnms  pratensis,  6i£. 

"       alba.  B8S. 

Amarillia  atamasoo,  6S9. 

Abutilon  aTioennffij  109. 

Ambrosia  trifida,  461. 

Aoalypha  Virglniea,  145. 

Aoer  inbcBm,  85. 

"    Baooharinum,  88. 

Amiattthum  mviBotBtosiouiii,  606. 

"    negundo,  361. 

Amral  majua,  46. 

AaililIcaniillofo!iuiii,4BS. 

Amophila  aronaria,  879. 

Aohyranthee  repeas,  398. 

Amorpha  frutieoaa,  S19. 

"             r6oliiiatuin,44. 

Amphioarpa  monoica,  337. 

AcoruB  calamus,  fiSa. 

AmygdaluB  eommuniB,  198, 196. 

Aottea  ratemoaa,  18. 

Amyria  Ploridaua,  335. 

pa  bypoda,  20, 
albi  20. 

Anacharia  Canadensis,  616. 

Anagallia  arvensis,  422. 

braoli  potala,   19. 
Adiantnm  peaatum,  SBG,  600. 

Anchu3atinotoria,151. 

oapillua  voneris,  6S6. 

arborea,  «7. 

ligastrina,  ill. 

^aeoloa  pavla,  90. 

mariana,  416,  417. 

Agave  Virgimoa,  699. 

niti  'a,  334,  417. 

"      BisaJina,  596. 

spKioaa,  417. 

"       pulane,B99. 

Andropogon  aooparius,  847. 

sorghum,  B51. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria,  173,  386. 

AgroetiB  stolonifera,  6^. 

hepatica,  15.  ' 

Anethnm  fdeniouliim,  48. 

Aletiis  farinoBa,  611. 

Angelioa  lueida,  47. 

"        anrea,  813. 

"            triquinala,  48. 

Alianthus  glandolosa,  163. 

Anona,  triloba,  41. 

Alg£o,  686,691. 

Anthemis  cotula,  486. 

Allium  OanadanSB,  611. 

Anthosanttiura  odoratum,  392,  64S 

'■        CaroliBianum,  611. 

ADtennaria  margaritaoea,  467. 

Aliamanlaiitago,615. 

Apium  graveolaua,  45. 

"       liiviali8,616. 

"       parriflora,  615. 

ApliKitriiniMcmalc,602. 

Ainue  glntinoBa,  307. 

Apoejnnm  Qannabinnm,  539. 
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ApoQjnuai  anilroaffimifoL  561. 

Berber! 3  Canftdonsia,  63- 

"       TQlgaria,  53. 

Arnohia  hTpogEea,  227. 

Beta  Tulgaria,  412. 

Betula  alba,  308. 

nigra  308. 

A™thaBftl)uIbosa,603. 

rubra,  306. 

Araliii  spinosft,  61. 

lenta  306,  iU. 

laoulosa,  SO  6. 

"     raoemoBa,  63. 

I  dens  b  puinata,  461. 

"     hispida,68. 

Bignonia  oapreolata,  500. 

Argemone  Mesicana,  28. 

oatalpa,  501. 

oru   «era,  600. 

■'       triphjllum,  619. 

Aristida.  m. 

"    apbylla,  6(12. 

Bcehmcria  oivea,  313. 

"  ■      haetttta,  394. 

Bipho,  395. 

"        oandieans,  317. 

Braasina  oloraoaa,  495. 

Arnioa  nndioaulJE,  469. 

"    montaQa,16S. 

3rouS8onetia  papyrifera,  34i 

Aronia  botrjapiam,  194. 

Bromna  aeoalinus,  683, 

Artemisia  oandata,  400. 

"      purgana,  634. 

Bumelia  lyoioidoa,  423. 

Arnndo  arBnaria,  645,  SJfl. 

liarsora  gnmmifera,  235. 

Arnndinaria  giganteo,  682. 

"         maocospermii,  682. 

Caotns  ooehinilifer,  70. 

"         taota,  flS3. 

"     opuntia,  70. 

CalaxQagrOEtia,  619. 

"    triphyllum,  619. 

Callioarpa  Americana,  491. 

Callitriohe  verna,  386. 

Asaruni  Virginionm,  8fl0. 

"         helerophylla,  388. 

■'       Canadenae,  895. 

Caitba  paluatria,  17. 

"       arifolium,  896. 

"    pamasaifolia,  17. 

AflolepiaB  variegata,  56B. 

Caiycanthua  Floridua,  238. 

"       ouraasaTloa,  587. 

Calystegia  eepium,  438. 

Camelina  aalivn,  71. 

«      inoarnata,  666. 

Canella  alba,  156. 

Cannabis  saliva,  317. 

"       tubernaa,  662. 

"       Indiea,  318. 

"       eornuti,  565. 

Cannafleoida,  615. 

"      Byriaoa,  665. 

"     oocoinea,  615. 

Capparls  spiuosa,  TO. 

Asoyrum  Orus-andi^,  83. 

"      Jamaicensis,  79. 

"       miiltioaule,  83. 

Asimina  triloba,  41. 

Caprifolium,  446. 

Asparagus  officinalie,  613. 

Capsella  barsa-paBtorlB,  74. 

Aater  torHfolina,  485. 

Capsiouin  annnum,  511. 

"    cordifoliua,  4S5. 

"        ftnteaeens,  512. 

"   Unarifolios,  455. 

"         baocatum.  613. 

"   puiiioena,455. 

Cares  acuta,  624,  686. 

Cardioapermnia  halioaaaban 

Atriplei  iaciniata,  399. 

Caries  papaya,  42. 

"       liastiita.  898. 

Oarpinaa  betulue,  371. 

Atropa  plijsaloidoa,  616. 

"       aylveatiiB,  274. 

AToaa  sativa,  679. 

Carya  amara,  362. 

Aialea  poDtioa,  431. 

"     olivtcformis,  3T.i. 

Eaooharia  halimfolia,  459. 

"    poroina,  362. 

Baptisia  braoteata,  202. 

"     alba,  362. 

"      leucoph«»,  302. 

"    myriatieieforrais,  373 

"      tlnotoria,  202. 

Batataa  cdulis,  435. 

Caaaia  ocoidentalis,  230. 

"       Caroliniana,  230, 

BatscMa  oanesoeas,  33. 

"      Qham£oeri3to,230. 

Benaoin  odorifsrum,  392, 

"       hirenta,  230. 
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Caaaia  Murylandica,  229. 

"      tora,  230. 

Civstiuiea  pumita,  211. 

billora,  813. 

Oatalps,  eordifolia,  601. 

majalis,  612. 

"           polygonatum,  613. 

Convolvulus  macrorhijiBa,  434. 
"            batataa,  485, 
jalapo,  435. 
"            panduratus,  434. 

ColastniB  aoandena,  133. 

"      AoetrallB,  3S3. 

"            diaBaotuB,  435. 

Coproeraanthua  herbacoua,  618. 

"              pedunoularia,  618. 

CerftBUB  aerotina,  195, 

Corallorrhiaa  adootorrtija,  603. 

Ceroia  CaDndenaia,  230. 

CornM  Florida,  63. 

"       [erioeea,  66. 

Ciautft  mftonlnta,  44. 

"       viro™,45. 

"     striota,  66. 

"      oircinata,  66. 

Citrus  anrantiam,  127,348. 

CorjluB  rOBtrata,  374. 

"      aeida,131. 

"       Americana,  274. 

"       bergamia,  132. 

"      avellana,  2Ti. 

"       deonmana,  132. 

Corjpha  palmetto,  604, 

"       vBlgMia,  132. 

OratfflguB  orua-galli,  176, 

"      medioft,  133. 

eordata,  176, 198. 

"      limonum,  130,  348. 

"       laociferum,  134. 

lateum,  806. 

"       maratimum,  134, 

"       tigiium,  134. 

"                 asrrulata,59I,fl04. 

"       Bobifora,  147, 

"                byBtns,605. 

Crjptogamia,  0S6. 

ChelQOB  glaliva,  507. 

Cteninm  Amerioanum,  681. 

Ououmis  oitrulJus,  68. 

"                    arobrosioidea,  401. 

"        pepo,  68, 

Yolrarift,  401. 

"         melo,  69. 

".                    album,  401. 

hotrye,  400. 

Cuourbita  li^enaria,  69, 

CunilamaviaQO,4S7. 

ChimaphilttDHHiulata,  414. 

umbdlata,  415. 

"          thyoides,  BS8. 

OuaontaAmerioaDa,433. 

Chironia,,  (aea  Centaurea,)  556. 

"        oompacta,  433. 

"        oornuti,  433. 

Oiohoriuinintibue,473. 

"       vulgiYoga,  433, 

Cynara  Boolyrous,  470, 

"       limoQBin. 

offldnale,  481. 

Clsmatis  crispa,  13. 

amplasioaiUe,  4E0. 

"      Tioma,  14. 

CyporuB  artionlatns,  684. 

"       Virgiaiana,  H. 

"        virena,  684. 

"       oyliudrioft,  13. 

"        odoratua,  684. 

"        hydra,  685. 

"       aluifoiia,  386,  417. 

ClittoDla  liguatiina,  155. 

Cyprip  odium  pubeacens,  608, 

CluBiaflava,  155. 

aoaula,  603. 

"     rosea,  158. 

apectabile,  603. 

parviflorum,  003. 

CoocoUba  nrifera,  413. 

EloridaDO,413. 

Daotylis  glomerate,  6S4. 

Coffea  Arabioa,  444. 

DaaiBtoma  pubesoens,  &09, 

Collin souia  CanadsnelB,  236,  486. 

Datura  strsmoniom,  MS. 

nniaata,  487. 

■'       tatula,  554. 

"           fioabi-iS  -(87. 

"       m^Anh  5Si- 
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Diervila  triSda,  446. 

CanadenBis,  «6. 

?agus  Bjlvatica,  275. 

Bigiiaria  daotjlon,  647. 

"      AmorieaDa,  275. 

Digitalis  pnrpnrea,  608. 

"      foruginea,  276. 

Dilatris  tiDctoria,  eOO. 

Dioneea  muBoipulu,,  36. 

Featuoa,  681. 

Dtoscorea  battatus,  435,  619. 

"        durtQflfiula,  682. 

rillosa,  81S. 

Fious  oarLoa,  349. 

"          Bativa,  819. 

FiUcee,  636. 

alata,  619. 

DiospjroB  Viiginiana,  3S6,  423. 

?o3teronia  difforaiia,  558. 

Diroa  palnsttis,  889. 

Fr^aria  TBSca,  172. 

'■        Virginiana,  173. 

Discopleura  capilliuiea,  16. 

Frangala  Caroliniana,  133. 

Dodonffla  viseoaa,  90. 

Prase™  Waited,  556. 

DnwooBphalmnvariegatum,  489. 
"^            ViiginiaQum,  490. 

Araerieannm,  48B. 

Amarioana,  371. 

Dca«ontinm  fetidnm,  622. 

Moolsior,  571. 

Droseca  rotundifoliuot,  SI. 

Puoi,  686,  601. 

Echitea  difTonnia,  5S9. 

Fueua  aerratns,  691. 

"       Bubereota,  589. 

Eclipta  erecta,  462. 

Pnmaria  officinalia,  31. 

"       prooumbens,  462. 

Pnngi,  694. 

Eieooharis  paluBtris,  685. 

Galium  trifidum,  444. 

BlymnB  arenariuB,  644,  SfS. 

Bpilobiuin  anguBtifoliom,  59. 
B^iphagus  AtQGrieana,  505. 

hispiduluoij  444. 

Bpidcndrum,  6114. 

"       fasianthuB,  133. 

Bpigaea  ropons,  417. 

Bqnisetam  lEevigatnm,  68S. 

Gaultheiia  procumbens,  306,  418 

■•         hiemtals,  689. 

arvense.  589. 

QoDtiana  Oatoshaei,  654. 

Breothitea  hiGracirolia,  46S. 

Brigeron  aDnunm,  457. 

lutea,  324,  555. 

"            carpurea,  334,  555. 

BlUottii,  554. 

"       pusilam,  457. 

"            BapoDaria,  556. 

"^      atrigospm,  457. 

"            qiiinc[neflora,  556. 

Erjtlironi 
Erjthriiia 

hci- 

aoea,  202 

m,  609, 
a,  61)9. 

Bryaimnin 

74. 

■ 

Eugania,  2 
EuoQjmu 

38. 
Am 
arto 
npe 

fo^atam 
undifoliu 

Solium 

164. 
,  154, 
33,  461 
11,45. 

,454. 

baoiefol 

urn,  451. 

Geranium  macnlatmn,  li 
"  srardia  flava,  509. 


.a  tomeutosa, 
tcifoliata,  1 


176. 


Glyeerift  fluitans,  681. 
eijceria  tomeutnaa,  218. 
Gljejrrhiia  glabra-,  50. 
"  lepidota,  60. 

Guapbalium  margaritaaenm,  468. 
"  poljcephalum,  468. 

Goodjera  pabflacons,  604. 
Gonolobna  macropliyllus,  662. 
Gosaypium  heibacenm,  104. 
Graiiolft  officinal  Lb,  508. 
au-ea,  508. 
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Goitiola  VirgiDion,  d(I8. 
GaaJBCum  sonotum,  165. 
Syromia  Tirginiea,  606. 
Hamiltouia  oleitera,  402. 
Eamamelie  viiginioa,  01.,  44T. 
Hedeoma  pulegioideE,  4ST. 
Eedeia  beli::,  27Z. 
Hedjotia,  445. 
Eeleniuiu  nittamiuile,  457. 
HeliauthnE  tnberoEns,  462. 

"         annnnB,  403. 
HeUanthemum  Caoadense,  SI. 

"  corymbosum,  31. 

Eoliotropiuoi  Indlonm,  4S0. 
EeloDlaB  dioicn,  606,  TOO. 

"      erythrospermo,  006. 
Helasoiadiuia,  46. 
HepitUca  trilobiL,  15. 
Earaclemn  lannCniu,  46. 
Eerpeatis  raODDiera,  908. 

"        onneirolia,  508. 
Henobera  Americana,  234. 

"        TiUosa,  233. 

"        oauleaoenfi,  288. 
Hibiaous  moeobentos,  102. 


"      Borgham,  648. 

Eopea  tinotoria,  42T,  385. 
Eouatonia,  445. 
Hnmolas  lupulua,  319,  3S6. 
Hjdrangsa  arboreacena,  234. 
"  vulgaria,  234. 

"  cordtita,  234. 

Hydrastis  Caoadeiisis,  15. 
Hydrolea  quadrivalvia,  4S8. 
Eydrocotyle  nmbellata,  42. 
Eypeticnm  aarothra,  S5. 

"  perforatum,  83,  380. 

Hex  oaasine,  i2B,  431, 
"     Yomitorin,  431. 
"    opaoa,  ^8,  433. 
"    Porogaalensls,  132. 
"    vectiolUat",  428. 
"    dahoon,  429,  433, 
"     liqnifolinni,  42B. 
"    inyrtlfolia,  433, 
"    glabBT,  428. 
Illioium  Floridaaum,  39. 
"        parviaornio,  39. 
Impatiens  pallida,  1S5. 

"         noli  me  tangere,  T65. 
Indigophera  Carolisiann,  204. 
"  ar^ntea,  2UG. 


"  disperma,  2 

iDga  nngaiscati,  230. 
Inula  heleninm,  4S8. 


Ipomcea  panduratu;,  434. 

"       siuuata,  135. 
Iris  Virginioft,  801. 

"     yersioolor,  43,  000. 

"     verna,  601, 
laatia  tinctoria,  20S. 
JatTopba  stimalosa,  14a. 
Jeffersonia  dipbylla,  20. 
Joglane  oiuarea,  .^57, 


B,  616. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  18!l,  58 
Jusaicea  graudlllora,  59. 
'■-'■-  latifolia,  419. 

anguatifoiifl,  421. 
hitauta,  421. 
Kramerialanceolata,  94. 
LachaautlieB  tmctoiia,  600. 
Latituca  elongata,  IT  7. 
longifolia,  477. 
virosa,  47T. 
m8jo-,469. 


Launi 


1,  392. 


geuioulata,  3 

eamphoia,  23S. 

.  oryioides,  678. 

polyrkiaa,  628. 

Leontioe  thaliotroideB,  54. 

Li^ntodOD  larBjiacum,  4T1. 

ardiaea,  490. 
Lepidium  Vii^ipieum,  Tl. 

"        aatlvam,  78. 
Leptandra  Tirginiea,  510. 

"  alba,  51U. 

Lespedeza  striata,  234. 
' .uthemum  valgara,  400,  4BT. 


ayphilitiea,  441. 

oardlnalis,  441. 

m  temulentam,  640. 

diervila,  416.' 
oaprifoliam,  446, 

Ludnigia  alUmifolia,  60. 

Lycoperdon  sulidur     "    — 
gigant. 


699. 
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Olea  Amerioitna,  570. 
"    fragrans,  124. 

Opuntia  vnlgaris,  70, 

"       Virginious,  483. 

OroliiE  eristata,  602. 

Lycopodinm  elavatum,  08?,  6S0. 

Orobanehe  Virginiaaa,  505, 

•'         aelago,  690. 

AmerioaDa,  605. 

"           uniaora,  505. 

Maolura  auruntiacft,  119. 

major,  505. 

Magnolia  glauea,  36,  335. 

Orontinin  iiquaticum,  623. 

Oryza  sativa,  667. 

"        grandiflorft,  38. 

Oemnniln  regalia,  6S7,  690, 

■•        nmcrophjlla,  39. 
"         tripetfSa,  39. 

Ostrjft  Virginioa,  273. 

"       oarpiQua,  273. 

OxalisaoBtoaella,  165. 

violaeea,  166. 

oornienlata,  166, 

Oiyoocana,  421. 

Maruta  ootnla,  465. 

Oxvdendron  afiioreuro,  417, 

Medeoltt  Viiginica,  60S. 

Paohyma  eooos,  609. 

Medioago  lupolintt,  203. 

Polmella,  6S3, 

"            prodigiosa,  694, 

Melia  aaedaraoh,  126,  200. 

Panas  trifolium,  50. 

Uelilotue  omclnulis,  203, 393. 

"      quinquefolium,  49. 

Melissa  officinalis,  4S2. 

Meluthriapendula,  69. 

Panioum  dactylon,  6i7. 

Mentha  tenuis,  431. 

Ilalionm,  617. 

"       yiridis,  431. 

Parietaritt  Peneylvanioa,  317. 

"         piperiba,  482. 

ttebilis,  317. 

"             Flotidaoa,  317. 

Merourialisaunua,  154. 

PartheBium  integrifolium,  46 

"              perennls,  1J4. 
Mertsnsia  Virglnioa,  481. 

Papavetsomnilernm,  23. 
^          alba,  25. 

Miagram  aatiyum,  73. 

■'           dubium,  28, 

Mimosa  sensitlva,  231. 

Paasifloro  lutea,  82. 

Mimnsops  Sieiierl,  423. 

Mikania  scaDdoDB,  45a 

MitolieUa  repena,  il3. 

Pbarbitia  nil,  434, 

MonariJa  pnnotala,  485, 

Phlenm  pratenae,  648, 

Phoradoudron  pratense, 

Monotropa  nniflora,  416. 

Horns  aW.  324,  349. 

PhyllantJins  niruri,  145, 

Physalis  viecosa,  516. 

"       rnbi-a,347. 

obaoura,  516. 

Mnaei,  636. 

"           pubeaeens,  616, 

Mylooariiim,15a. 

Pilytolacuadeoandra,  54,  402. 

Piliea  pnmila,  317. 

"       oerifera,  353,  384. 

Pinokneja  pnbenE,  442. 

Nftbttlns  FraSCTi,  477. 

PinuB  nigra,  6*1. 

"     anabaliB,  572. 

Nelambium  Intenro,  35. 

"     glabra,  585, 

NepBCac[itaria,489. 

"     balsamoa,  686, 

Nosffla  fBrtioillnta,  01, 

"     balaamii^ra,  585. 

NIoandra  phyealoidea,  516. 

"      Caoadecsia,  58S. 

Hiootianatabaoam,  516. 

"     palustrls,  5!2, 

Holinageorgiana,  611, 

"      rigida,  584, 

"      strobna,  584. 

NjBsa  aq'iatioa,  336. 

"      t^da,  685, 

"      oapitata,  3SS. 

'■      inops,  eS5. 

(Boidium,  6fi& 

Piaoidia  erjtbdna,  201. 

Oenothera  biennis,  38,  386- 

Pianm  sativum,  226. 

Oiaenlandia,  445. 

Pithccololiium  anguieciiti,  23 

Plantago  uuijur,  478, 3SC. 
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Plaotago  liiuaoDlutEi,  479. 

Pjr 

!  malu3,  177. 

cjdonia,  l!7- 

l'liimb»gosi!andens,480. 

oommunie,  177,  192 

Poa, 

Amerloann,  193. 

Pyr 

lacia  olcifera,  ilS2. 

"    pratenaia,  6*5,  681. 

Que 

cus  tinctoria,  379,  305 

Podiflomajiiniperi,  CHS, 

alba,  SOS,  296. 

falciit»,279,296. 

Podophyllum  peltatmn,  21. 

montana,  303. 

"            quadvangularia,  83 
rubra,  83. 

prinua,  S0&. 
rubra,  29G,  SiS2. 

Polj-gala  senega,  91,  451. 

virens,  303. 

tinetoria,  29G. 

"      poljgaraa,  9i. 

auber,  305. 

"       rubella,  94, 

nguiuea,  93. 

nara,  94. 

repena,  17. 

tea,  94. 

phragmites,  11. 

niUdus,  17. 

nrlBulare,  410. 

Rhamnua  CaroliaiitnuB,  133 

ooiiTOlTulua,  411. 

Rheum  pulmatum,  411, 

fasop,rum,4Il. 

emodii,  411. 

liispidum,  410. 

Khe^ia  glabella,  60. 

hj-dropipar,  109. 

Rhiigpherft  maoglo,  58. 

persiearia,  403. 

KhodudGUdrou  maximum,  4 

pgljgama,  410. 

pnnotatom, 

paryifolia,110. 

Rhus  toxieodendroE,  236. 

mite,  109. 

RhuB  euriario,  243. 

aoandena,  411. 

"       egpallina,  241. 

tiDotorlum,  205. 

'■      glabra,  217,237,342. 

PolypodiumTHlgare,  68E 
FopuluE  alba,  331. 

"  hatsrophyllo,  3t 
PortnlftOft  olaraooa,  156. 
Pot«ntilla  Cauadonaia,  1 


Prino 


LGilatus, 


i,  477. 


glaber, 
Protocoeoua,  6B4. 
Pmnslla  Tulgaria,  4S7. 
PrunnB  Virginanft,  195. 

"       Carolinianti.,  197. 

"      spinosa,  198. 
Paoralea  oaculenta,  204. 
Pyaootria  lanoeolata.  444. 

"        undata,  411. 
Ptelea  ti-ifoliata,  163. 

Pterooaulon  pyonostaohjum,  160. 
Pueoinia,  09  S. 
Pulmonaria  Yirginico,  4S1. 
Puniea  grauatum,  61,  351. 
Pyrethrum  oaucasiomu,  130,  400, 
Pyrola  maoulata,  414. 

"      umbeilata.  415. 

"       rotundifoUa,416. 
Pjrus  eoronaria,  176. 


hispida,  221. 
Caroliniana,  121, 
Rubin  tinotorium,  444. 

"      Brownii,  444. 
Rubna  villosus,  167,  885. 
"      oooidtmtBlis,  172. 
"       trivialis,  168. 


Eibnl  Adaneonii,  605. 
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b  bil 


i,  881 


15S  8 
k  1  1  9  9 
C      I  159 

SalTi    l;rata,4Sd 

ffi  m  h     484 
S  mb         C      d  447,1 

g        14. 117. 
8  m  I  I  ra    ti    4 

8     g  0       d  80. 

5  I    M    yl     dim,  43, 

6  pi  d      m     g       t       90 


sch  bB  ti    m 

So   p      m       tm        fiS 

tomentosa,  174. 

m          tnchy       685. 

Spirodelia  polyrhina,  C2S. 

pi             6S 

1        t  IS     24  6SS. 

Staphjl™  trifolia,  155. 

<!    p         d  1        511 

pinnftta,  15S. 

Bcroph  ton     M    yl     a    a,  507. 

Statics  limoninm,  398,  47B. 

i>d       60! 

Carolininnii,  398,  479,  386 

Bo  t  11         i  I  grif  1       489. 

Stellaria  media,  161. 

1  t      fl         488. 

g  1          I         489. 

eabifara,  147. 

&                           4 

Styrax,  427. 

hy         f  1       IC  . 

Swietenia  mahogoni,  94. 

8      m  m      d            1  ]3  492. 

ftbrifuga,  94. 

i        1     492  496. 

Symplooarpus  fcetidus,  622. 

Sh  I     d     m  g      d         00. 

Sjmploooa'tinotoria,  427. 

Sd      b      1        10 

Syayrinohium  BopmudianuDi,  601. 

SI     _  V    g    1  _    1  7 

TanacBtum  vulgare,  400, 166,  167. 

Tarasaoum  dena-Leonia,  471. 

"           gmnmifenim,  460. 

Taxoaium  dlstiohum,  587. 

Simnntbn  gtouco,  1«3. 

Tains  Ploridana,  586. 

Sif^apis  "iS™i'*- 

Tcphroaia  Tirginiana,  S18. 

tamoo  des  616    !1S. 
laa  rfol  a   616 
olanum  V  rgin  onu  n  614. 
lyoopera  onm  616. 
Carol  nanae    Hi. 


lago  odora  458 
Cani^ena  B  4 


para  193  ShG. 
nrooarpa  193 
;labra,  679 


fape  gula  arvenaiB  161  644. 
gel  0.  Maryland  ca  557. 
riea  tr  !o\  ata    1T4  175. 
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Thlaspiiim  burEU-pastorls,  74. 

mtecmBdinin,  607. 

Thvmua  vulgaris,  iM. 

Verbaaoum  thapsHB,  605. 

liUa  glabra,  121. 

blattarift,  507. 

■'    AmerioaOB,  121, 123. 

Ijehnitie,  607. 

"    Bnropea,  121, 

Verbena  urtiflifoliR,  338,  491. 

"    pabMoena,  121. 

'■      aubletia,  492. 

"      hasrtatu,  492. 

Verbeaina  Virginiea,  461. 

TrifoliamprfttenBe,  203. 

Vemoniaanguatifolia,  449. 

Veronica  offioinalia,  509. 

reflssnm,  204. 

anagallU,  511. 

"             repBDB,  20-1. 

:    ?"SS.'; 

mulilotHB,  44S. 

Triliinm  aeaaile,  808. 

Vlbarnum  prnnifoliam,  63,  447. 

BreotniH,  60S. 

Vlaia  aatim,  236,  204. 

'■     laba,a28. 

Trioeteuiu  perroliatum,  411]. 

Vitia,249,e<M5. 

"      oordifolia,  349,  264. 

■'    bipinBata,  248. 

"     Tulpioa,  260,  273. 

Triplerella  oceralia,  BOO. 

■'     labrosoa,  360,  363. 

Tritioum,  879. 

"    tnpeetria,  260. 

"             repeua,  6i4. 

"     leatiTaliB,  264. 

TuaeiUgo  farfara,  IT. 

"    palmata,  249. 

Tjphal^ifolia,,6a3,  636. 

•■     viBifera,  350. 

UlmuB  fulva,  361. 

"    Virginiana,  249. 

"      alW»,  353. 

Viola  tricolor,  80. 

"     Amerioana,  352. 

"     arvenaia,  79. 

"    euonllata,  80. 

Uredo  segelom,  698. 

"    fatida,  688. 

"     pedata,  79. 

Urtioa  urena,  808. 

Virgilia  lutea,  201. 

"      nivea,  812. 

"     dioioa,  308,  310. 

"       flaveacBDB,  67. 

"      pnmila,  317. 

•■     Selecophjlla,  312. 

Winterana  oanella,  156. 

Xanthoiylon,  (seE  ZanthosjlHtn.) 

Uatilago  maldU,  632. 

Xeropbjlluro,  608. 

Uvaria  triloba,  41. 

Uvularia  perfoliata,  613. 

Zamia  inUgrifolia,  672,  617. 

Zantboxylnm  Amerioaniuii,  181,  1 

Vaooininm  arboreum,  422. 

Caroliniaumn,  162. 

"           macrooatpon,  421. 

■'             olava-Hereulia,  161 

myrtillus,  214. 

Iraxineaia,  61,  161. 

Vftleriano  aoandens,  oOi 

raiQifloruBi,  161. 

triearpnin,  162. 

Valianeria  apiralie,  015. 

Zailthorrhiaa  apiifolia,  20. 

VBCfttrum  viride,  806,  502. 

Zeamaya,  623. 

"        parriflorum,  807. 

Zizaoia  aquatica,  677. 
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Ferrated  Wine  of  Wild  Cherry  and  Iodine. 

Alterative,  hEematinic,  tonic  aud  arterial  sedative,  combining  the 
valuable  properties  of  Iodine,  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron  and  Wild 
Cherry  held  in  solution  in  pure  Sherry  Wine.  In  the  management 
of  diseases  where  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  salutary  change  in  the 
disease,  but  without  exciting  any  sensible  evacuations  or  cardiac 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to  the  blood  its  hEematin 
element,  and  to  the  dig^tive  organs  tone,  to  the  nervous  system 
integrity,  and  thereby  to  combat  general  atony,  this  new  and  ele- 
gant cordial  is  confidently  recommended.  Its  reparative  action  on 
the  system  of  nutrition,  and  its  anti-antemic  influence  render  it 
applicable  to  a  largely  diversified  class  of  diseases 

Bach  fluid  ounce  contains  two  grains  of  Iodine  and  twelve 
grains  of  Iron, 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 

Wine  of  Wild  Oherry  and  Iodine. 

Alterative,  tonic,  stomachic  and  arterial  sedative,  and  operating 
as  a  general  excitant  of  the  vital  action,  especially  of  the  absorb- 
ent and  glaadular  systems.  In  the  numerous  cases  ot  debility 
consequent  on  diseased  glands  or  absorbents,  particularly  when 
there  is  cardiac  complication,  in  glandular  enlargements  and  mor- 
bid growth  occurring  in  persons  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  of 
a  scrofulous  diatliesis,  in  ovarian  tumors,  in  enlaigements  and  in- 
durations of  the  liver,  spleen,  manias,  testes  and  uterus,  especially 
when  symptoms  of  constitntional  decline  have  set  in,  and  in  many 
types  of  hepatic  affections,  this  new  remedv  appears  to  be  pre- 
eminently indicated.  If  symptoms  oJ  iodism  arise,  the  medicme 
stiould  be  discontinued,  and  milk  diet  prescriUed. 

Each  fluid  ounce  contains  two  grains  of  Iodine. 

Dose — One  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 

Wine  ol  Wild  Oherry  and  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Alterative,  hsematinie  tonic,  and  arterial  sedative,  combining  the 
valuable  properties  of  Iodine,  Iron  and  Wild  Oherry  held  in  solu- 
tion in  pure  Sherry  Wine,  In  the  management  of  diseases  where 
it  is  dedred  to  produce  a  salutary  change  in  the  disease,  but  with- 
out exciting  any  sensible  evacuations  or  cardiac  action,  and  at  the 
^ne  time  to  impart  to  the  blood  its  hamatin  element,  and  to  the 
digestive  organs  tone,  and  thereby  to  combat  general  atony,  this 
new  and  elegant  cordial  is  confidently  recommended.  Its  repara- 
tive action  on  the  system  of  nutrition  and  its  anti-anfemie  influence 
reader  it  applicable  to  a  laigely  diversified  class  of  diseases. 

Bach  fluid  ounce  contains  eight  grains  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Dose — One  teaspoonfiil  three  times  daily. 
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LIST  Oi<^ 

Fluid  aud  Solid  Extracts,  Alkaloids,  Besinoids,  Pharmaceutic  Sugar-csaied  Fills  and 
Grranoles,  with  STnopsia  of  their  Medical  Fropertiss. 

tapliylos   tl™    VrfU  {Uni   Ur^).- 
Lirjuary  nrgmu,  fur 


FliUd  Exlract—Daft : 


Fiald  EBToa—Doac  : 
SoUd  Sxiraa— Dane  : 
nus-i,  i  Biid  1  giah, 


.rnlgjii,  epilepsy, 


-«^i«^f)MB    lloOgrauts       "'"' 
AluUBaubrallbe-JWer)— Aliarm  \a  emeiio 
m  (1  asiriiigam     llBelnl  in  snro  u  a,  stPoi  (]arj  a)  phi 

fitnd  5^»BC1— Dose   lloadtuiiu 

Angelica  Atk'ottujrpnrea  lAngiHca  Rgai) 
— Thli  plain  13  acoiDaim  mimulniii,  cBcnimiiiive  and 
diutatlB  II  j>  <inifi>i>riid  Jii.  flsiuleni  colio  heari. 
burn  liL  dlseiii«s,or  Uie  ucluer)'  organs  and  pnesiTu 
dro»jJ  va  14  WWrtOW  JHeniWnKJdfi, 

JPlaid Sxaaa—Dott    }laldram 

itatb^ jiilti '^'^^DllU  {Chaiammli]—T:omis 
BiiTtailgUid^npiieme*    Tii  fafge  do»a*  w"°ao'a<'an 

Solid  Ecffncl—Doae   4  to  ao  fraiiis 

HKj— SgTBEns 

A^ooVDnln    AndroaemlfoUuin    (filler 

B  6  a  ve       syph  b  d  sc  ofu  ob)  affbc  on^  ai 


hoe  c.lS  oSSdropa  Emc  c 
Eokd  Extrat  — Dme  j  o  1  g  i 
JpK)«fn-po>e   i  oSg       i 

Apooynam  Lanuablnn 


.pooynn 

tPWerAi  r. .,.. 
plnit*tio."«tfiH4aai 
ftsoBMlCT  of  ura  pnbe 
all  da^MlidepeBdAl  ty 

Fbu  ffBaoaet--B<ai 


■nuoli  naoMa,  d  m 

Visl  slBcacv 
9n  o,  J  n  39  d  oj 


'"  ^nd''''i"' 

>Jiiil  iiffaci-^ojc  i  1 


1  ahJaflr  uaad ;  hai  tfijmlalLou  aa  an  am 

addoT  Biid.  urtnarjF  pBHBffaa.    IL  has  bi 
lied  hi  plBCS  of  Erg:D1  of  Rye.    Ii  does 


)o»e:"flo'ldran 


FiOs—l  grauia. 

Arlstolodita  Serpentnrla  i  Virginia 
toot]. — A  fitlmnlaut   toulc  uaad   in  tvtihoiil 
ivhelher  idlwohEo  < 
bsfina  10  real  then 
lotearBcliva  Mini 
improved  by  combii 


sauHy  fbr  aapjii 


laligna 


Employed 


Arnica  ]nontaiia  {Liopards  Biiu 


.ilalu^; 


eaiiy  re 


petlle, 


(EelriKI— Dose    30  Ip  8(1  drops 
Artemeala   Vulgaris  {Mugatri) — Anihel 

yftiitf  ^iliiKl— Dose    2D4D  4D  drops 
Artemlala  Abalnthlnm  [Wjarnvjoal)  — An- 

iB,  obilinaiB  ttiBcthea,  &c 


fever,  Jaundice  an 
atonic  dyspEpsiBi 
Rxlernally,  U  is 


lid E:clraa~Dr,iet  Jlotdrai 
id  EiiKuJ— Dose:  aioagrai 
■um  Trfpltyllum  < 


ilage  of  ly^ 


Fluid  ElBac(— Dose ;  ]0  to 


Aseleplaa  Incamala  I  Whiu  Indian  Hemp). 
— Braelic,  ealliarlio  and  diuretic.    UsefBUn  catarrh, 

5  groins. 

r  o  s  a  (Pleurisji  .fiooi)  — 
Ive,  lonlo  and  dlnretie ; 


Solid  .EBmn— Doie; 
Pills— a  graina. 
AsclepInsTi 
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FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTEACTS. 


Aspldtam  Flllx  Ma*  IJUnia  ymi).-Ti3  »pe. 
ciGc  propcrlj  ii  «nihclm<:iiiic.    Tbe  RccoBUl?  of  Its 

"  FJ^'ii!ra«^:3ose7i  la  a  drama. 

Solirf  EKtatf— ttue :  3  m  IS  graiiia, 

JJiai— 3  graiua 

AlFopa  Helladonna  {Belladoima)- — Belln- 
doiiim  is  R  powcrflll  iiorBOIia,  |K>i3e99i»g  also  dlaptao- 
relie  niul  diurexic  properlien.    Exeoeiliiigly  valuable 


Soiid  EajWatl— Dciso :  J  lo  1  gtaiil. 

H/ij-I,  i  aiid  1  grain. 

AurBnlll  Ooi-tex  (Oiauoi  Piil)^ll  it  o  inilfl 


BaptlBla  Tlnctorla  (WtU  JwJiEol.—FriDoi. 
pally  ui«d  o:i  aDcouiil  uf  iu  iuiliae|.il<:  rinuss  It  ia 
111  szcelleiil  apiilieallou  agaWMli  or  garglo  10  all 
ipscies  or  aloeia,  as  innllguaiii  Blceronn  sore  moulh 

iT^ilillc  iiphllislnila,  Sec. 

Fluid  .Baanicl— nJoae :  J  lo  J  drain. 

Eapliain—Done :  i  id  i  grain. 

BaroBina  rrenata  (£ucAk),— Buchu  ii  given 
BUiofly  ill  oomplttinu  df  Itie  nriiiory  orgniia  ulloildcd 


ireilira,  slaii  ui  dj«pe|Kla,  throii 
leoiu  aSiicI  loiiii,  and  droair 


Pl^id 


nl  of  as 


.ST  Eash)  — Aro 


Ftxiii  £xInicl~D(iB«    i  lo  1  dram 

Berberi*  VuIg;arlB  {Barbenv) — Toiiin  a 
MiMin  IIS  opernlioii,  and  fayorably  spoken  of  iii  I 
lery,  cholera  infanlnm,*o     Servleeablo  na  a  «s 

IhufniiB 

Fluid  ^TlnKi—Doai.    Jtoldrom 

€anella  Alba  (CaM/iol  — CanelU  js  possess 
of  lbs  ordinary  propenies  of  aromalJcs,  ads  as 

slates  of  ilie  digeaiivo  organs     Soliiom  prosctib 


Cannabia  Indlca  ilndiai  Htm) 
Phrenic,  aniBSIIiellc,  aiiiispnsmodiD,  a 
[Juliko  opium,  il  does  not  ooiiaiipaie 

jf  Ibe  loiigue.  clieck  pulnioiiarv  seore 
loco  baadache.    Used  wilh  success  in  1 

.ism,  totanus,  hydro^obiO}  and  tbe  like. 

Fluid Earaa— Daw.  SiolOdropa. 

Solid  Ewract— Dose :  llo  2  grains. 

Piiij—1 10  1  grain. 

Capslcnm  Annnnm  [Caymni 
iQCDrreclingfclijleiicy  ill  dyspepsia!  1 


™|; X,i  ,Ssed  ' 

"t»^ 

° 

blood 

11 

and  aui 

OepbielU  Ipeci(cna»]^a  (7k«c).--Ii  is  a 

ihrowu  from  the  siomaQli  in  one 'or  two  el^ns,  it  Is 
nut  apt  ID  pioduEB  daDgerana  olRscls.  Il  is  eipeoialj)' 
useful' whan  pa|soiu  have  been  stvaliovred;  Li  cases 
of  dysenlery  i  as  a  uauseale  in  aslbma,  whooping- 


;m8iic,  J  to  1  dri 
FiOt  qfljvato- 
FlUa  of  /p«M. 

r.Siil.1*0I,)3gt 


a  Opiiim-ii  gr.  Op.,  i 


Filll  of  Iptcac  end  S^lU—S  g 

CbeltdoHlnm  iaa]us( 

idraalie  h)diegogue,  lalTy  erlu 


Clielone  Glabra  (SaZmony}— Tonic,  csihar 

laiic  diieasea   liltewise  for  Ibe  removal  of  worm' 
Jted  as  a  tonio,  iii  small  doses,  in  dyspopsin  debility 


OlienopotUani  AntUelmlnllvuni  ( IVort, 
*ff*d)  — Worlnaeed  Is  one  ol  oat  most  elficient  iiid 
ffcnous  aniholmintips,  and  it  is  ihought  lo  be  panlci 


a  naually  gii 
d  Bl  bedlimc 


€lilmapbtlatrinlbellata(l'ipn*9icwa. 

Frinu'a  Fim). — Tonio,    diuretic,  and   astringent. 
Highly  recommend ei  m  dropsyi  useful  in  disordered 


tions  of  ibe  nrlnaiy  organ 

dram. 

ohosh).— 

tbe  nervous  system,  ond 

febrile  diseases  it  freqn 

iify  produces  di 

phoresis 
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ILUID  AND  SOLID  BXTEACTS. 


FMd  Exlrad—Dnse :  j  id  3  dia 


Z^l/^ 


tiona]  derange  menu  of  tha  floiaaeh,  improTing  digi 
lion,  Slid  iiiTigaraling  the  neirooE  and  muscular  ■) 

be  found  of  aduaniage  Id  mEaelea,  imall-poi,  scarl 
also  in  caeca  whera  Ihesyilem  Is  exhansled  by  pui 


I  attended  with  deb 


chronis  di 

thb  tntlpetiodio  infltiei: 

ore  oonudered  luperioi 

preftrted  as  » Ionic. 
Fbtid  B:tlTtai  of  Clarhena — Dose:  i  10 
Fluid  Earacto/Ci-'^ —  o.j-.r,,.. 
JJnirf  Exlraa  0/  C 


Elixir  Calasttpa,  Trim  and  Eismulh—'DoK:  1  K 
EHxIr  Calamga,  Ima  and  Si'SrAnia— Dose;  J  n 


Cissainpelos  Pnreira  {Partfta  Srava). — U:e- 
f^l  ill  oalcffloai  alTeclioiia,  diseases  of  the  urinary 

Mnef-s  and  bladder.     It  allaya  itriiobiliiy  of  the 
bladder,  and  cortecia  ihe  dispositiou  to  profnso  mn- 

Fluid  EilracI— Bose :  1 10  1  diaiii. 


Fluid  Exlmsl—'Dase :  20  10  60  drops. 

Solid Eximcl—'DoiB:  llo  10 grains. 

i*iUs— 2  grains. 

ColcIitcutnAntumnale.—ColtliioHin  is  prill. 
cipally  used  in  the  Tsrioni  forms  of  gam  and  ibeu- 
natiim,  in  which  experienee  bss  abaudanlLy  proied 
it  10  be  a  highly  valuable  lemedy.  It  Is  bIso  lecom- 
mended  in  inflonimalory  and  febriie  disease!,  dbeasci 
I  _..L_  '----ijinTorbtu  noryouscoinplainti,  as  chorea, 

xinui  If  (7d!fAicum  Soct—Daac :  3  lo  12 
Fhiid  Exiraa  of  CdlcMcum  Ssid—Dos'  5  10  la 
Fills— i  grains. 


bystei^a,  I 
aaeotions. 


properiies  of  ._. ,.-.. , 

ludiil  in  dysentery,  diarrhea   lemopijjia  an-1  icu 

FltddE 

Coniunt  Idacoliitaiii  IPi 


lions,  aitbms,  fts. 
Fluid  Exlnul—Dose :  5  I 
Solid  Extract — Dose ;  J  to 
KWs— |,  Jandlgrailieac 
Pills  of  Conixm  aad  Ifecc 


Htmlodl  — 
«     .u.  .iiusmodio    and 

philie,  HouralgK.  sfTec 


ConTallarla  MnlttfloralSoieiHui's  Sml).— 
roiue,  muclliginogs  and  mildly  ■stiincenl.    Of  much 


icondllioiiioflhein 


Coptla  Trlf«lia  (G 


a  in  propei 


Flmd  Exlncl—Dose :  j  !o  1  dram. 

Cornn*  Florida  ISaxwood,  JDorioooJI.— Tonic, 

the  force  oiid  frequency  of  llie  pulse  and  elevates  the 
icmpeieture  of  the  body.    It  has  been  luccesEfully 

Fluid Eriraa— Doss:  iloadra.mi. 

Scii'it  Ealraa—Doso :  S  10 10  grains. 

I7()niin— Dose:  1 10  lU  grains. 

Pilll  of  Comui,  ExlraaS  grains. 

Pills  of  CoTBfB— a  grains. 

ColTdtillB  Formosa  {Tw&iy  Cwn).— One  of 


Fiitid  EilrB(*-riosB  1  ]0 10 10  drops, 
CoijrfliJn— Dose:  itolgrnin. 

Crocus  Sativus  [Snfft<ai). —  Emmeuagoguo 
and  diaphoretic.  Has  been  of  benefit  in  amenorrhea, 
dysmenorrhea,  cbloroals,  hysteria,  and  In  suppression 
ofllie  menslrual  discharge.    It  is  a  well-known  do. 

SralouVdiae  JesI  ''it  tap'i'rls  eSlorandVvofti'offlt 


Cncnmls  Colocyothls  IColoipiak]. — Colo- 
cynth  is  a  powerful  draslic,  hydragogae  catliartio. 


bloody  discharees.   f'™'^ 


Solid  Extrast  of  Coloeynlh  Compound'~-Dos6:  S  10 

PtUs  ^  Coheynlh.  Camp.  Zii.— 3  grains. 
PiUi  of  CiHoeynih,  Camp.  Ext.  mtd  BIm  PiB— 3 
grains, 
PUli  ilf  Colocsnlh,  Cam.  Ext.  and  /fJsms— 3  grams. 
PiBj  (/  CclorjiKft,  Ooinji.  En.  and  ifffOicimmiii— 3 

Pilij  of  ColccpaH,  Canp.   Ext.  and   Ci^omtl-a 
FiHi  of  Cotocyntli,  Camp.  Exi  and  PmfcpftsHio. 
Cnrcnoial,onea(rioBH!ie),— Sliniulnnl,aro- 


Fluid  Exliacl—OosB  :  2  id  3  dtams. 
Pj'prtpediiuit  Pubescene  (Ltniui'  Slippit). 
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FLUID  ASD  SOLID  EXTKACI8. 


Fiaid  Emaci— Dose:  i  lo  1  dram. 

and  powerfally  diuretic.    It  is  nsat^l^in  a\l  disease, 
of  the  urinary  organs,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  and 

Solid  Ewrocl— Doae:  3  lo  15  grain? 

gr^'gj'am^.""'"*^''"'^- 

in  lemuu,  mania,  Bjiilepsy,  Dhorefl,  paUy,  aiJ  vad- 
ona   natroui  sffBuiioiu.     Effeoiual  m  many  aenlo 
paini,  H)  ill  thoiB  ariglnr  from  ihcouic  diieaiei,  or 
aculB  olsriiie  ofloBtlon.,  4o. 
Fbad  EilracI— Dose:  5  lo  30  drops. 

female  weaknesses  and  obelmctions.    Highly  reoom- 
Flvid S-aracI— Lose:  ItoSdrams. 

.     Gallnm  Aperlue  (CIkhum^.— Valuable  as  a 

Solid  Sxltacl— Dose:  i  lo  I  graiii. 
KK^tolgralu. 

lire.    !l  is  preBOCibod  as  a  aedalive  in  hypeniopy  of 

ter,  on  account  of  lis  refrigerant  and  sedative  efieBU 

the  heorl,  aiid  ia  aneutiim  of  Ilia  large  vessels  pro- 

upon  the  system,  but  may  be  used  freely  in  fevers 

on  Bcoouiil  of  lis  great  diurelie  power;  In  liemor- 

Flsid Eiiiact—'Doac:  Itoadrama. 

ihage,  as  a  sedaliTe.    It  poaisiBei  graai  power  over 

ona  of  IboSB  remedies  wliieh  aliould  never  be  admiii- 
iltered   mlhout   an    Bocurale   knowledge  of  llieir 

Ganltlierla  Proeamhena {WinUrgrcsn)— 

Aision  in  chronic  diarrhea,  aa  a  dioretio  in  ds'eury, 

medicinal  properties. 

Fluid  EtuiKi—Vose :  3  lo  4  drams. 

Fluid  Sxtnul~T)oie :  5  lo  10  drops 

SoKdSaniK-DMa:  ilolgraii,. 
Filli  of  DigiWKn— 1-31  Brain, 

™^).-llisan  eicellenl>brifuge;  has  proved  elH. 

be  Bi  much  a  speciflfl  in  bilioui  coilc  as  qulniu  in  ia- 

SJ^^allyTuwMe^°'i«rffie°ioV™a!'h«nVJ,i?^^^^ 
served.    May  be  used  !b  all  forms  of  neuralgia,  ner- 
vous headache,  toothache,  locl^aw  or  telauns. 

f  ;uii2  £Urc«^Dose:  310  SO  drops, 
(f  !isi»ii«in— J  lo  S  grains. 

Dtpterlx  Odorata  ( Tbnsua).— Toiitjun  la  om- 
ployea  principally  io  flavor  unpalatable  medioinea 

tonic,  adapted  lo  those  cases  requiting  the  use  of  pure 

and  for  perfumery. 

ot  simple  biltets.    Il  eiffiies  the  appellie,  invigo- 

FhidExlnici- 

cases  of  diseases  dependent  on  pure  dabUily  of  the 
digestive  oi^as,  or  requiting  a  general  tonic.    It 

EnleiBB.  Repeaa  ( 3>aiTtng  drturm).— Diureiia 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.    It  Is  prepared  and 

ralher  applicable  lo  Ihe  condition  of  U>e  ilomach  and 

o"3'es''whe'ce''lll'es6TaTV(^iled!       "  ^'™" 

syslam  generally,  thanlo  aursneelfic  disease. 
FlHiiEzlraa—'Dott:  J  to  1  dram. 

Fluid  Eiclma— Doses  1  to  S  drains. 

S^id  EMract-DoBBi  3  to  IS  grains. 

KHi-a  grains.  , 

vieealile  in  ifneaaeB  of  the  muoous  liasues  of  Uie 

Ful.  CloBt!,  CavtSa  and  Bed  Saimdrri. 

Flnid  Ertraa— Dose:  Jloldram. 

ohiUre";!,  as  almost  a  specific  for  all  aotlve  liemor- 

Cieranluni  Maenlatum  {Cr-aisMUi.—A 

rbages.    Uioful  m  apaanu  of  itomaoh  and  bowels, 

piiwerful   astringent.      Used    in   chronic   diarrhea. 

hTsleiia,  and  diarrhea  of  pregnant  feraalEa. 

cholera  infantum,  hemorrhage,  ten.    It  forms  an  ei- 

mi  nleerolion9'of°lhe"inoBl'i,  m[l  is  ad^ed  to  the 

Ereota  (ErgM).— Ergot  operates  witU  great 

If  has  boon  given  to  ptomoie  the  expulsion  of  the 

bility,  cfler  the  removal  of  Iheit  sxoitinj  eanse). 
The  absence  of  unpleascni  laste,  and  all  oiher  oft'en- 

protracted  cases  of  ^abortion. 

ttae  e2ses  of  Vaala,  and  of  persouTwiih  very  deli- 

Fluid  Enraa—Dosv:  Jlol  dram. 

S n o  D r  min  B  Atropnrpnreiis  ( ITaAoo).— 

Tonic,  laxative,  alterative,  diuretic  an<l  eipaelorant; 

CMdoi  Bln»l«  (JKns'  Bo«),_Tonio  and  as- 

FliSdEiUetl—Diae:  1  lo  3 drains. 

triugcm.    Used  in  numerous  diseases,  as  chronic  lio- 

E  n  p  a t  o  rl  n  B.  Perfollatum  (S«i.«r) - 

Tonic,  aiaphoretio;  and  in  large  doses,  emetic  and 

monhages,  chronic  diarrhea  and  liysoutery,  leneorrhea. 

aperient.    Used  in  oolds,  fevers,  calarrbs,  temitteat 

dJsc:  iloldram. 

GUIenla  TrIfoUata  (Indian  Phi,U).-h  is  a 

from  Iha  S.  Putpantaa,  «  a  most  powerful  diurelie. 

mild  and  loletably  cetlain  emetic;  and  beinK  usually 
thrown  from  the  slomaoh  in  one  or  two  erorts,  It  i's 

orders. 

not  apt  to  produce  dangerous  eaeols.    It  is  especially 

Fiuirf  .EilriKI— Dose:  IloSdraiiL'. 

Einawrin— Dose:  lloasraius. 

FJiBi* Eniaw— Dose:  <10  13 drops 
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FLUID  AND  SOLID  BSTKACTS. 


Glycrrrli  Ir  a  (i  i5™rto).--Liquo 


lUld  tie  pnin  in  diarrhen 

Fltud  Silraci— Dose   1 10  (  drami 

OOMrplnm  H«rliaceiiim  l{7oiiaR).— Bmmen. 
i)gogqp,  putorjfliit  and  aborlLve  It  hcU  wilh  aa 
ntuqli  wKslaunr  Biid  more  •aftl)'  Ihaii  argol.  Il  ope- 
fflWiwilJtool  pniiiorgaurm  diaiurbauce,  produoiUK 
nppfhw  effeqlihaii  lEo  enoiimion  ol  iho  mensiiuil 

lnODeiiea     (i  1«  an  sxoellaiii  ncaeSy  In  tba  tteai- 

T.t  of  ehlorolio  nnil  anajmio  ftmaloi 
[tuil  £zlnu(— UiHS    4U[iun9 

BwmatoxTlon  duapechlaDDm  {Log- 
aymi)— ll  1»  umiCBiiil  mlriligonl,  vnlhuHI.  aiij-  irn- 
»WRPWW<""-.*^7l>o  u*ed  wHh  mndli  advan- 
Inm- in4iiiP*ea,ayjeiiieri',  and  111  1Kb  rolmied  con. 
dlUaa  oflbsbowgla  auscsedme  cboleia  lursiitum. 

Fluid  BOtait— Done    1  to  1  diain 

Solid  £xfrae(— Dose   S  to  30  grains 

fUft-^giama 

traiS  Kiel  »  l«uo  .Bi™iffeni«nd»eaai.vej^in«i 
Il»  hemopiyfi",  b 


'— •  -~"°5'°°br.  D. 


gatOsitaieryefflcieil 

X"'aSd  XiT!!*™ 
u^  in  Elrumoua  aSet 
gaigla  in  scarlalina  and 

Helleborns  Stser  (^i"'':  ^ili»(>r>1. 
gogae°paweil,  occosmally  louiid  useM  in  c 


Hetoulks  Dtolca  IFalsi  Phitmi|.— Tgiiic,  di. 
arelia  and  vermifage.  BeneiiisiBj  in  colic,  aiid  In 
aloiiy  ef  llie  gellerauva  organs.    II  acts  as  a  uieriiie 

Uuilener  lo  lepaateil  and  Buocessive  miacatriages. 
Fluid Siaatl— Dose:  llu3dtojna. 
Heioain—Dose:  ilolgtain. 
Hepatlca  Amerteana  [Liytnimi).—hiver- 

^ainta,  tiemoptyala,  con^g,  &a. 
Fluid  Exlratl~Doae:  2  lo  3  drams. 
Humtilna  Lapulas  (Hop).— Hops  are  ionic 

menil^iudiaeaaes'onooalalid  geuetaldebi!itT°™I 
aooialed  witli  morbid  yigilancB,  or  oiher  naryoui  dc- 

ireinmr^'keJness  aTul  definum  o'f"d™i£iri!i"°'" 

'     Sclil Exl'ael—Doie:  llo 20  grans. 
iBpuliK— Doas;  aiolOgraLis. 
Brdranffea   AFborCHCeaB  {Htiiangia).— 
Dr.  i.  W.'bhUc^  Burlingion,  N.  j!"  S^a^cmedy 


I  in  ihe  lladder  is  no 


1  only  while  llie  deposits  ore  small, 


FluW  .Eiiraci— base :  i  to  2  drnms. 
Seliii  £inviei— Dose :  S  to  9  grains. 
Hplnulin  (KiiiBin-d)-Do»e :  i  lo  S  grains, 
Hydrasti-n,  [JVuHImi)— Dose :  9  to  6  grains, 
Hsiiraslina  Uihdsiidy-Jioiii :  1  lo  S  fSUiK. 

Hroacyamiu   Nicer   (Hinhuia).— tt   ranlis 


a  sJion  period 

ipssmodic  alTeclions, 

«hn.,ph.bisfj,_*,. 

Ml— Dose!  10  to  an  drops. 

HyojsjnimiB— Dose:  f  to  1  grain. 

FiUt—i,  }  and  I  grain. 

Hyperloam   Ferfttratam  IJohns 


administered  in  aiippression  of  ni — , ._ , 

affections,  diarrhaa,  dyaaatsry,  worms,  jaundice,  me- 
nocrhagia,  liyitena  Bnd  hemoptj^a.  Qtternally  aj>- 
piled  to  caked  braaua,  liard  tumora  and  eccbynuula,  it 


leOcisUy 

_..  JaUy^ 
eccbynuula, 


'^Flind  Famii—Oaaet  J  to  1  dram. 

Ipomica  Jalapa  (Jiiiap).— It  is  an  aciive  ca- 
]iarlip,  operating  briafiy,  and  sometimes  jininfiilly  upon 
:he  bowels,  producing  eopioua  and  walery  slools.  II 
a  advaniageoualy  employed  in  dropsy,  in  Iho  [real- 
neni  of  hip  disease,  and  scrofoloas  affeclioiia  of  lbs 

FliM  .EmacI— Dose:  J  lo  1  dram, 

Jidapin — Dose:  1  lo  2  grains. 

Iria  Flareulina  tOj?is).— Possesses  caiiiariic 

Cbiedy  used  in  compounds,  on  account  of  the  agree- 
able odor  il  impane. 

Iris  Versicolor  (Hiw 


Flag).— 


Flaid  Exu 
Iridin—O' 


IE— Dose:  SO  to  fiO  di 
:— Dose;  1  to  4  eraii 
H  i  10  S  grains, 
o/— }  and  I  grain, 
Jnclaus  Cluerea  iBKUim 
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FLUID  AND  SOLID  ESTRACTS. 


jrnnlperiis  Commnnls  [JunJm'  Berriis).— 

pod  success  m  easeB  of  impairment  nf  appelils  and 

feciicim  of  Ihe  bliidder,  gpnorrhea,  kncotrlisa,  gleol, 
and  Korbulic  diseiuiet.    Farornbly  spakeu  of  by  Van 

Flaii  Earlict^Ddie;  1  <o  3  drunu. 
.LTuiiIpefasSa1iliia(Sat>in).'-Iiia  highly  stimu- 
lain,  incromme  moii  of  Ibe  aecreliona,  Mpecialiy  IhoM 
of;  Ue  Bicin  nod  merus,  lo  Ihe  iallec  of  wbii^  organi  it 
■i^snit  to  i|ava  apeculmr  direccioii;  though  in  caaeaaf 
p^ogf^i^.  i^  iiiiut  ba  used  with  caulion.  UaefuL  iit 
49H^itBiai^-W -Uie.  kidnejre,  Bappreuion  of  unna  and 


mJ]^  ..with  Ad>«nlag«  in  nitnoifhagia,  hemalemcais, 
liM^s  .]i«|hbiT)i«gea,  cliconie  diarrhea,  Ieut!Oirheh, 
sUroliie  mucobi  duohatgei,  and  iDcoiiiiDenee  oi"  urinei 

FIhU  SztriHF— Doae:  i  lo  I  dram. 
Sofid  .E^rinKi-'Doac;  Sto%l  grains. 

Lacinca  SstiVa  (isi(UM).— 1b  uauHlly  given  lo 
liet  nervous  irritability  anil  allay  cou^^h,  11  may  bs 
y=n,whon  opium  is  indicated  tu;  cannot  be  ^Ten 

Bi  d'iBiu%Snee'of  the  fuiioHoiis 'which  nanally  ftllov™ 

Fluid  £i(r(Ki— Dose:  J  lo  3  drams, 
Stdid  Extract — Dose:  S  to  £  grains. 
Pi'Us— S  grains. 

ip»  Minor  iSurdoci).—Vaef^ 

■'  -croiiilDua.  gor"-  ' —  ' 

,_~.. proTO  eifectt 

Fluid  Sxmcl—DaiKt  Idcaiu. 
said  EOiacl—Doae:  5  to  3(1  grains. 
FiBi-S  grains. 

fanrtis  SaMarras   (Smsafru). — Silmuinni, 
perh&H  diaphoretic,    it  is  used  mainly  aj^an  adju< 

iroret.     It  has   been   panictilarly  recommended  in 

JuBoi  1  to  a  drams. 

i   {Blue  Cohmh)— 


JySip^eci 


^nidExtmet — Dose:  l<r iwuuiu|ib. 
Solid  Exttaet— Dose:  ItoSgnims. 
Coirfiw*!iW?i— DoJBi  i  lo  4  grains. 
Fill$~lt  grains. 

Oardlaca  [Mtihert 


n  all  c] 


lurbed  si 


raalessne  js,  waliefulnee^  di. 
tiou,  neuralgic  painB,  and  in 

KKj— 2  grains. 

liBBtandra    Tlrglnlca   tCulivr's   Real).- 
l-onlc,  cholagogue  and  Tajialiyer  i.  employed  in  1 

and  without  active  caiharsls;  in  bilious  and  lyphi 
fareti  ax  a  laxadva  nnd  lonie,  and  in  dyepepsin,  dl 


ifpHmd'in— Dose;  f  lo  1,  s 
Ltatria  Splcata  {Jluit 


IjiatTin— Dose:  4  lu  B  grains 
Xtguatlcnm   IilTlstleum    . 

liye  and  diaphoretic.    This  drug 

Fluid  Exircut — Doie:  J  to  1  dra 
liirlodeDdron  Tnl'pUb 


mae,  lobelia  w^be  feu'ndTo  b  " 
Flsid  Exlmcl~-Ihie:  Enpeuti 


Ijr^Pi"*.V'Ire:lutcue  (Bagli 
remedy  for  hemorrhage  from  the 
ing  cDugh;  it  appears  tu  act  like  di 

Fluid  £'zlracl— Doie:  1  to  a  dr  ms. 

KtarrnUnni  Tulsare  {H    io 

aperient,  pectoral  and  ■uuoriAc. 
in  dooieeuc  pracUCB  in  ealds,  asih  u 

ehronio  afiKtioiii  of  the  hinva.  rt 
and  coEHOLis  expECtoratloiL 
KMaEr-—    "  -      ■ 


So^d  Bzimcl— Dole:  S  to  10  gr 

ISentlin  Piperita  iPtvi 
itM  dimuivestimulanl,  aiuitpasm 

>r  crnnip  in  l\:^  stonineli;  lo  allay 
meiithtt  yirldls  ISpearm 


Elulit  ExlriKI—Doiei  1  to  3  dra 


Jit^alad.    Beneficial 


JtfjffWn— Dose:  2lo  HI 

Myrlca  <iale  (Sus. 
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FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS. 


Nepeta   Cataria   (Ciunipj,- 
diuphorecic  in  warm  hifuaion.    Used 


Fluid  S^tratt — i)i>&e; 


KjtupliseK  Odorata  {Wki 

Ft  lag  popular  reiiH 

ohiflL 

Fhad  Exi'ic 


igiiienLfl  \\ii  einndulnrfunctioiu.  and  deansea 
lal  DBul  of  bU  irrilBtiDg  ■utnuuines.     In 

I,  li  ncB  OB  s  powerftil  nltsnuiTS.    Useful  I  u 

«croAiloD«  mnd  s^j^ulmo  dueaMa,  he^ile  nlT 


II  glandular  enlatBe* 


Fhtid  Sxtrael—Dose:  J  lo  I  dram. 
Solid  Extract— ■Date:  3  lo  12  grains. 
PoJcpftsUin — Dose:  i  to  J,  and  1  lo  3  grains. 
Fills  of  Fado^ySimi,  Eat.— 1  gtain. 
POii  of  PwJapMfin— i  and  1  groin. 
FiSs  of  FodojUiyain  and  BluiFiH-^  gtdns. 
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Spteella  narllantllea  (FmJ:  Swi)  — Powor- 

,  and  deletminij  iilood  lo  lie  brain,  giifiiig  rise  lo  ver- 
'  ■■ea,  diisnsw  of  vision,  &c 

f  imd  JUriKl— Uoflo    iioliil'ims 

u  ID— Composed  of  Pink  Boo!, 


FLUID  AND  SOLID  BXTKAOIS. 


Fliiid  Etaacl—Doif.  1  dram. 

Solaanm.  Dulcamara  {BUurunca). — Thi 
laid  exiracL  aod  ivruu  ara  widely  lued  in  culaneoiir 
|1S6««..  seroful.,  jaundlofl,  -Tphllilic,  ri.aumalie  am 
mchectic  onflclionft,  laucorra«a  and  or 


.„  .i.«  .c^ic.u.u  u.  .uo  kidneys  and 

uid  £zlmcl— Dose  ^  lo  1,  dram 
luf  £ilniet— Dose   StoSgraillE 


SoIIdas»   Odora   ( 


Idin    Jttxi}  — 


,     ito9. 


IHofiiiuct)  — Tome,  as- 


Statlce  CaroUnlana  iMars 


Flttd  Extract— Dose;  IS  lo  40  dropi. 
StUllnKla  SylvaUea  (Qmsb'j  B™i)---Siil]in. 

ued  ju  ivphililio  affaeliDni!,  nrdinarUy  "quiring  tlia 
HIS  of  mercuiy;  li  smaiic  and  cmhanlo  in  rnrge 
doses  It  hai  been  used  with  elGcaor  in  saeonilary 
■yphilis,  sctofola,  culanaous  diseasea,  clironla  hepatic 
atreelions,  and  otiier  coniplalnls  generallr  benefiled 

Jlmd  EaMnicI— Dosb:  20  lo  40  drops, 

SliHiBJin-Doie:  S  lo  5  gmiils. 

Pifli  g?  Stittinei«—1  grain. 

STiLLitoii  CoHPousB— Gompoondsri  of  S(i(  g 
JVrtty  Cora,  £l«s  Flag,  Print's  Pint,  Prictl  A 
YiBmv  Dixh. 

Fluid  iL-ettael — Dofie:   Jloldfflm 

Strycbnos  \au&%la,UgnatiaEsa.a).~l\       p 

Syspeplio.    II  has  a  loiilc,  stimulating  elTecl 
IhB  organs  cmiiiepied  wilh  the  digesliTe  fan  u    s, 
bjilsBouns  itireoilj-oullieir  '^J^g'^"^^  ^^^ 
action,    ll  posieseea  a  large  araouiu  of  eirj-olji        b 
BCIive  prlnciplo  of  Ihs  Mux  Vomica. 

SoUa  Ewmo— Dose:')  lo  IJ  grains, 
i-iHj-Jgraic. 

Strrcliuos  Nnx  Tomlca  {Nvx  Yam  at 
Nai  Vomica  is  n  violeiil  eioilant  of  Ihe  ce    b  o. 
spinal  'V'lem,  and  in  large  doses,  is  an  "."""e^PO  ^ 
relic,  and  even  laialive.    It  ii  employed  prin    pal  y 
beneficial  in  general  palsy  and  paraplegin.  Iha     )a 


Symphytam  Officinale  (Comfrcs)  —The 
Ihetapeulic  effeols  ol  Comfrey  arc  doe  to  lis  mu- 
eilagiimus  propetlics  wliich  aol  upon  llie  mueoos 
membrane     li  ii  demukonl,  and  soineahat  osttm- 

t>Ei9,  other  pulmonary  affectinus,  leuootrliea,  and  iii 

Fluid  £KnteE— Date   2  lo  4  diaini 

Symplooainpiia  FoeUana  iSkant  ffaiiagt)  — 
giimulMi,  antwDasintidui,  tipeoivrani  and  sltgblly 
uareoiig,   Vtitu  ui  sifbiOB,  wlioopiiig  coDgli,  nei- 


aiill    diapbort 


TkrmnB  Tnltcaris  (Tiyinc)  — Totni.,  earn 

lolii,  ceplinlalgia,  and  in  a  debililBleo  sialB  ol  1 
Fluid  £ii™u— Dose    i  lo  1  dram 
Taraxacnm  Deiis-I.eonls  (Dandiliii}!) 


ruid.    Used  w 


yiiikg  it 


Fluid  £LH/nO— Doset  1 10  a  drams. 
Stlid  Exirarl—Doit:  10  lo  20  grains. 
Piib-a  giaiM. 

DxHDiLiofl  CoupooKS — Composed  of  Daadclion, 
Mmidraht  and  Conium. 

TxEAXAcnu  AND  SCNiJA. — 111  fliTor  with   many 

fally  with  elilldrei'i,  who  tnK  fl  readily,  seldo.n""- 
ducing  pain  oi  nausea,  and  not  likely  lo  pjoduee  eon. 
ilipaiFon     Used  largely  in  place  i>f  castor  uii. 

Trifollum  Pratouse  [Rid  CiaiwO--:Higiily 


I  Pond-Ulnm  (£<FA!i»i),~Asirii 


Valeriana  Offlcinalis  l.7ate' 


axs 
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TLTJID  AKD  SOLID  EXTRACTS.                                                  ij 

anfalterative.    As  an  astringeni,  it  i.  very  Talu^^le! 

diarrhea,  used  as  b  gargle,  and  in  baths  for  children. 
AppliBfl  externally  as  an  ointment  lo  ill-conflitioncd 
ulcers,  piles,  Jre. 

yjiw'/^Wart-Doss    i  to  1  dram, 

aoiid  Baamc!— Dose    10  lo  20  grains. 

PiiU— a  grains 

RbamBUS   Calhartlcus.  {BuM^n).~-\ 

ylwd EiirMl— Dose   1  to'lj  fliam. 

RbODra  Palmatum  lRh«i^).-Vi«i  as  a 
purgative  iu  mild  cases  of  diarrliea  8i«l  cholera  in- 
fanmni,  as  a  slomachlo  and  Ionic  m  dyspepsia  ac- 
companied with  debilitated  condtlion  of  the  digeitira 
organs;  as  a  purgatile  for  iufhats,  it  is  TBlBsble,  and 
la  well  adapted  to  a  variety  of  abildran's  complauiu. 

Fluid  ffiMM!-Dose:  i  lo  1  dram. 

Solid  Eilra«— Dose:  S  to  10  grains, 

PiUi  Mei,  Ea.—l  grain. 

PUl!SM,U.S  P.-4  grains. 

pmiRhiiComp.  [T.  S.  P,-li  grains 

PiOi  BKii  and  Btui  PiO-i  grams, 

pm  iUei  and  Irai—S  grsins, 

ItmaxKB  A.H1.  SasK.-By  a  union  of  these  drugs  m 
Ihfl  concentrated  fbrin  of  a  fluid  extract,  and  in  due 
proportion,  a  cathartic  is  olnaiuefi  which'  is  safe,  nn- 

RnuBinn  Abohatic— 

Fluid'  ExITUH—Doai^:  1  10  S        m 
JUtniiT—Dose :  I  to  3  gra 
Hnbnit   VUlotns   {Bla       ••v  — T 
itrongiy aslriogeui,  Aneio 

"fSsctsriK  " 

PiUs-i  grains. 

Rumex  Grlspas  [Y          D 

loorb'utio  and  sypliilillo  affoo                                 an 

f  iuid^xfrarl— Dose:  I  to  a       m 
Solid  £:rt7>icl— Dose:  4  to  8  grams. 
J(»m»-Di.se;  410  9  grains 
PiOs—il  grains. 

Rata GraTeolena  (Bus)— I"  "ction  is  chieBy 
directed  10  Ihe  uteias:  iu  moderaia  dose?  proving 

kree  of  irriiBllon  iu  that  organ  whicb  aoraelimes  de- 

&™e'"colTc,™Bteria!"cpil8^y'''a^Ts''6ii''e«cienl 

'°jSrid^li«ra£I-rosc:  30  10  40  drops, 
SoJid  EMrarJ— Dose:  a  to  4  grains, 

SsbballB   Ansnlarl-   (r,«(aii™,  flHf),-An 
eiaelleut  tonic.   One  advantage  elaimed  for  Ihisdrng 

employed  as  a  .onie  in  full  periodic  febrilo  diseasos. 

ter  Ionic  in  dyspepsia  and  oonvalescence  from  fevers, 

S^il   Alba  jir.«o«.),-Tonle  and   astringent, 

fiige,  and  (s  less  litely  to  offend  Ihe  sioniacU  and  af. 
ftol  the  nervous  system  than  qniiiia. 
Sahcin— Dose:  31o  tOgrains,    . 

Sambncus   Canadensis  (Elder  ploicsnj,— 
The  fiuid  extract  made  Inlo  a  warm  infusion  is  dia- 
phoretia  and  gently  stimulanl,  while  the  cold  infusion 
.s  diuretic,  cooling  end  alterative.    Employed  in  he- 
patio  derangements  of  children,  erysipelatous  and 

and  refrigerant. 

Sanguluarla  Canadeusls  {Eloodrooi). — 
Valuable  as  an  eraelic,  narcoiio  and  aiiranlani.    In 
small  doses,  it  stimulates  ttiB  dlgeiliTe  organs  and 
accelerates  the  eirculalion,  7.-hile  in  large  doae.,  it 

pulse.    Used  iu  typhoid  puetmionla,  eaiarrh,  permssis, 
scarlatina,    thenmatisiu,    Jatludioe,   dyspepsia,   &0. 

Flmd  E^acl-Dose:  B 10  IS  and  40  lo  60  drops, 
SoHd  EHniH— Dose:  l  ID  ii  and  31  to  S  grains. 
SmgiHnann  (BinBcid)--Dose;  J  10  1  and  IJIoS 

Piai~i  and  1  grain, 

Sctlla  Marltlma  (SB«M),-Sqnill  is  e:tpecio- 
"ve'    i' a'^ef  clor'a"f ^it  St^dbo'th  hi  ca"ef of 

«e^eTe°^cmOTr  )ISuon'ofX"a"emj^*  '"  '"' 
Fluid  Exrraa—DaiiB;  Rxpecloraiit  and  Diorelic,  3 

loSdrops;  Emaiic,  IStomdrops. 
SoDiLL  COKPOirvn — Composed  of  SqiiS  and  Sf  neia, 
P                    (;™p,tr,S.P,-^  grains. 

Sen     Uarta  Lateriflora  |s™il™pl,— Seull- 

nervine.    Those  who  have  long 

use      t,         m      r  it  tonic  properties,  which  give 

g  b  u  w      as  quial  to  the  system,  and  thai  11 

"    «,  "Si'i-'.sair'uSTriE 

Pm    Ki-  «     Dose:  JiQl  dram  ' 
Sim              D  Be;  3  lo  8  grains, 

LLCAP         POHD— Composed  of  ScuSeap,  Ladies' 

nil  tonic.    An  eieellent  remedy  in 

g                            urinary  affeclions;  la  said  10  be  a 

ifl                   nry;  very  eflicacions  iu  promoting 

fjHid^Hran— Dose:  iioidram, 
SsMsin— Dose:  3 10  S  grains, 

Slmarnba  Bicclsa  (^uoHwl.-lr  po,sesses 
in  the  highest  degree  all  the  properties  of  simple  bit- 
organs,  with  litlle  eiciiamem  of  the  clroulalion,  ot 
™s"e"°a°.nd"B'3^a.^8bnUaM7sIal^^^^ 

"jiwS  ^LjaJ^D«o:  i  to  1  dram,° 
Solid  Eilmrf— Dose:  3  to  S  gcaliis. 

finUlax  4>«clnaII«  (Sarinp.n-Bo|,-Posaeases 

ohronie  rhenmalism,  scrofuloBS  affeclions,  cutaneous 
offeetions,  syphiloid  diseases,  and  thai  depraved  con. 
diiioii  of  the  general  health  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 

PJuid  Sjlrotl— Dose:  (  dram. 
Solid  £trme(— Dose:  5  to  SO  groins 
Pia.-3  grains, 

jorilia,  Prinit's  Phu,  Lijiujfwi,  Mczii-coii,  Sassafras, 

Solid  £Krnc(— Dose:  5  to  20  grains. 
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SUGAR-COATED  PILLS  AND  GKANULES. 


gimd  Extnut—Fot  tall  diKclioiiJ,  see  Boos  of 
Fommi'i. 
SoJid  £iinK(— Doae:  J  lo  1  grain. 
Vpoirin— Dose:  l-iaOi  to  i  gram. 
Fitb—i  and  i  pain. 

Verbena  (7smiiii).— Tonic,  emeiic,  eipecloranl 
Bnd  Builotifio.    Tlie  eiiract  ii  pronouncad  valuable  m 

wild  EMmcI— Dose:  J  lo  1  dram. 

Opulns  ICroinp  Hnri).— Very  ef- 


fective in  relaxing  cramps  and  spasioi  of  all  kinda,  as 
aaUima,  hyateria,  erainpi  of  the  limbs  or  oEher  pans  la 
fernalesr  espeeially  doriijg'  prefnimey,  or  at  ilie  time 
of  parturilion,  preTenIing  the  uliacks  emireir,  if  ujed 

iluS  EiilrMl-^K  1  lo'^a'dranla,''  *°""""''' 

.ii„^A  i^  in».^«:.4  eondlllona  of  the  svsiom^  ill  rheii- 
phllis.aiid  .iiepallo  dentngemeiils, 

osc:  15  to  is'drops?""'  ^"'"' 
XanlAsii'l>>i~Uov.:  3  lo  <i  grauis. 

Zlnelber  Officinale  (fftnfir).— Giiigor  is  a 
gratefaTBtimul^nl  and.  carpiinntive,  often  given  in  dye- 
pepsia,  flaiiugncy,  and  iinperf^ci  diseattoD,  a>  well  oi 
in  colic,  naaaea,  eoul,  apasins,  oholera  motbiu,  Jto. 

Fluid  Exitacl—Doae:  i  to  ij  drams. 


-Used  In  laii 


STOAE-COATED  PILLS  AND  GRAITULES 

OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPCEIA, 

AND  OTHER  RELIABLE  FORMULA. 


.Icoiiltine  (lei 


Aconite  U,  I  and  1  Brain).— It  is  used  as  aii 


ZlcK-il  grain)  1 10  *, 
Aloetlc  (D.  S,  P.,  ■ 


n),—A!ces,  a  jmini, 


Aloes  and  Amafteltda  (U.  S.  P.,  4  grams). 
— ^Mi,  Jisa/ffili*!  oniJ  Soap,  miinJ  pans.    Applies. 

Aloes  and  Iron  (U.  S,  P,  *  gFaini).— Aloes 
Soci.,  and  Cmiam,  Ex.,  tack  mtt-lialf  pori ;  Tnm.  Sia- 
oials  and  Ginter,  Jatnaii^,  talk,  ma  pari.    Employed 

Aloes   and   ItlBatlcb  (3  grains). — Loialive, 

Aloes  and  Myri-li  (U,  S.  P.,  4  grainsl—Alois' 
Sect.,  twa  jarls,  Itfyrrk  aiid  Bafniii,  cm  part  cock. 

Aloes    and   Gxt.    Geutlau   <U.    S.    P.,  4 

Ammoalam  Bromide  (l  griif»).-^ervin6 
nerrous  diseaies,  mote  especially  those  of  the  guiv- 

Audenon'a  SocM.  (a  gmins\— Aims,  Soa., 
Soap,  OotoBjtniK  and   Oil  Aanis.     Anlibilioas  and 

Ellilr''y,'KcteiTo„s,  end  uniting  an  oilerative  with  its 
purgative  action.    Dob-HoS, 

Anthemlsfa  grains).— A  miM  toulo,  ultotailvo 


Antlmonlt  €oinp.  (IT,  S.  p.,  n  graini).—A[- 
orutive.    Sea  Calomel  Compooiid.    Daae—l  to3. 

Apoeynam  (S  gniinil.—Alternilve,  ionic  and 

lalio  aiTeoIioiia,  dyspepsia,  nineoorthea,  scrofula,  &a. 

Aperient  (3S-fl  grains) ~Ext.  Nux  rcmica,  i 
;rafn;  Ext.  SjofejiimiM,  i  gmiii,;  Exl.  ColacynA 
Oemp,  2  grarM.  Prontoloe  eiorBlioiis.  Employed 
u  ooiilirmed  torpor  of  tlie  bowele.    Eit.  HyoMya- 


8  Aeld  |I-39  grain) 


ABsafnetlda  and  Iron  (U  S.  P.,  3  grates).-.- 
Assafaiiiioj  2  gnttni;  Snii^uut  Iron,  1  grain.    Has 
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SUOAR-C  ATED  V  LL     AND     RANULES. 


Atropla  ll.so  g™ 
Belladonna  (},  i 


BIsliiath  Sab-Nltrate  (S  grain 
:ni!  Has  a  reiy  soailiing  inflneuce  u 
ilfeolions  o(  the  Btomach,  sucb  m  csriliE  gi 


siipaie.    Reeonimsnded  ia  ilia  tremment  of  gosii 

Blue  Pill  (U.  S.  P ,  aj  a»rf  5  gmmj).-4He 
live,  alalagogue  aud  puriBliie.  I#ej3  irrilaliii  j  ll 
lliB  other  mercurialj.  Emplojeil  in  ooiiBlipjiiio:i, 
iary  Jetanjemema,  syphilitic  diieaaes,  and  wliere 
jheJ»au«.a«^of  ™«au,y  t,  needed.    Do«-12J  gra, 

Bine  Fill  €om| 

I  grain  (  Opii,  i  grain 


Blue  Pill  aua  Fodoplii'lllo  {3  gminj).— 
<ss  Podoiiliyllin  aud  Blue  Pill. 

Calomel  (ii  I,  B,  3  and  a  g«i«s),— AlleratlvA  and 

CalOTUel  Compound  (PlDnmiar'j,  tl.  S.  P.,  3 
^"chronio  rhoumiliim,  aiid'5c°^y*aiid"olher"ni™ive 


Calomel  and  Oplnm  <3  enuiii),—Ca!timil,  a 
graisj;  Opium,  I  gram.  Tlio  degrea  of  Irrilaiion 
whicb  ortiEnarily  followa  tlia  admiuiBtraliou  vf  pur« 

inorsBsed  by  this  combiuallofc.    Di>M~-l  W  3. 

Calomel  aud  Bliel  Hi  gralinl—Calamil,  ■ 
groim;  Exl.  JUui,  i  eram;  E:a.  Cohrynlh  r«i«if..  I 
grain;   Erf-   Hyostifamus,  •  '    ■  -  -        '    - 


inpleaiant  results.    IkMi--3  to 

Calomel  and  Conip.  Colocrn>li  Bxt. 

31  grsiHj),— Coimni!,  Igrom;  Eil.  CoJocjnt*  Ctm- 


CaaaphOF  and  Opium  (3  fainil.— Campim, 
f  £j-a<nj;  Ojii'inR,!  frain-  Ailodyu«,  dlaphorelic  and 
inlispainodic.  Camphor  Is  laid  to  diminiali  the 
ihanee  of  Ihe  Idioeyneialie  ellacls  ol*  Opiaio.    ITiii 


Oanuabta  Indlea  Ii  and  1 

checking  ^ainiodlc  cougb  aad  c 

CRpticum  (I  grain),— Proi 


i'oaopjiyu  it,  j^pianaFtn,   M^t-  jiyose^ntKS, 

EG       m  Oil  Pemermini.    PosBeasea  ihe  porgo- 

la         Hidcholasosuii  properties  of  llie  W. 


Oblnoidlno  [i  g: 


Cblnoldlne  Compound  1^ 


Compound  (31  grains).— I 
Feni,Siavhtae  ofErsic,  1  g 


Ulerns.    The  active  pnnoiple  of  Cimicifuga  Kaee- 
mosa.    Don— I  to  4. 

Olneliotiiu  Sulpbate  of  (IJaiirf  3  grainil. — 

Sufphairo?Qaiiiia.°  £150^611?  era°oiiiaal.Vanu-pe 
riodio.    i)oje—(li  grain  i  J  to  4. 

Oocllla  (3  gramj).— CoimjufA  Comptmnd,  Alms, 

Oodela  il-ia  pam|.— in  iha  hands  of  M.  Batbier 
it  relieved  painful  eaeciions  haiing  Itialr  seal  in  the 
Kteat  sympalhoiic.    Dr.  Aran  aonaidera.  it  equaUo 

Colchlcam      Gxt,     U    grain),  —  Sedaiiva 

Colocfutli    Compsnnd    ExX.   [3  gmtni). 
Colocj^ntlt     Compound      Ext.      and 

Blue    Pll)    (3    eraiMs).— CoitPcynl*   Componnd,   Sj 


Coloerntb  Compoaud  and  BFoscva- 

Coloarnth  Ceupannd  and  Podopbyl- 

11b.— [3gma]!  CelocyalliCemfoaiid  S^gntini.Podo- 
pAyllin  j  g™in.>— Anlibilioni  calharlto.    A   polanl 

agent,     lTilie*'»loinae!i  ij'aoid,  alkalies  slioufdV" 

lo«Totla  CompoBnd  and  Oalomet  |3 


CoIo«Totla  C* 
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euaAR-COATED  PILLS  AND  GRANULES. 


,  Conlam    Ext.    Q,  i  aai   1  puin] 

Conlnn  and  Ivoenc  (U.  S,  P.,  1 

Coiiiam  i>  retarded  more  iciviceatile  wl 
wiihlpcCQo.    Don— S  to  6. 

Cookl*  Pill  (3  sminil.— JtoEJ,  I  srain 
i  e-nm;  Jlbii,  I  erain ;  Snap,  J  grain.    Li 

Ibrougli  Ihs  Sauih.    Don— I  lo  3. 

Oopntlm,  rare  Solidified  (4  g. 


Copaiba  CompOQad. — Pil  CopaU..  jfeii 
;^Jos,  Firri  CUraU,  JWeo-wjiji:  .C«*<i-— Uniles 

S    Emp\oyETli!V"V^no"hBi.,uHilt'mloul 
ifdiieasai.    i)DJs-llo3. 

Copaiba  and  Onbetia  Ext.  (3  giaim).- 


nJS  pai'aj).— It  may  be  us 
Hie  Alkaloidal  Safl.    Sea  ( 


Cornus  Florida  Ext.  ( 

slrj"K?n'^'"i^   highly  sUmiilaiv 


OorroslTO  Sublimate  (1-3  on 
Alleraiive.  (ca  remediaL  employnn 
raiieo  of  appliemion.  Efficient  iiuiro 
syhniiic  mfladiea,  netTOu.  dttotileri, 
bones,  &c.    Son— U-ltgraiu)  110  3. 

Onbebs  Ejct.  (9  ^loinj).— Bier 


,'  CubebB  aud  Alum  (pgioinj).— 
eraallv  lo  inereaaa  ihe  eliieaoy  of  Ci 
rag.)    Dojs-aiD4. 


Sulphate,  1  grain^ 


Cfprlpedlum  £xt.  <a  fr 


Digitalis  Ext.  <i  e 


Dlnnor  Pill  |Lady  WebHEr's,  3  graintl.— .4; 

ElaterlDin,  CI  utter  bnelt' •  ()  emin).— I 
ictinni  U  a  dmalie  purjniive.    applicable  i"  «a 

d  (U.  S,  P ,  3  gfamt 


QentlaD  Comuonud  iV.  S 

Eii.  ScnliaH,  Rmi,  ^ou'd,  Oil  Csi 


D«i-1 10  6. 
Geranlln  (I  grai 


Haoport*  Female  Pills mpaiMi.—Aloa, 
Socl.,  Iron  SutjihiUl,  Exlraa  £taclc  TTeBtharc,  Myrrh, 
Soap,  Caailla,  OHd  SiBgsr,  Jomoim — Eiieiisively 

MydrasUu,  Keslnold  (I  grain)  —The  resi. 
joid  prlHCiple  nf  Hydrasxia  Caijaaeiisis.    iJose-^  lo  e. 

BydraallH,  Alkaloid  [l  jmiji).— The  aLka- 
oid  principle  of  Mydtaslis  Canadeiisis.    Dojt— i  \o5. 

HyoscyamusExt.  (J,  i  "nd  1  g-omj.— Calma 

ind  relieves  8p£m»!    Do«— (i  graiii)8lal. 

Isnatia  Ext.  (J  oid  1  grain).— Vay  siml- 
ar  lo  Nai  yomiott,  bal  mote  energeW.    UJsfuL^m 


id  Iron  (2  piiiMs)r— J>wi.  by  Hy- 
is  serviceable  to  arrest  tlie  progress  of  phtliisis,  as 
siVmont  enlHgemeiils  ^Vhe  glaiida,  *c,    flojs-i 

Ipecae  Ext.  (i  ?raiii)  — Ipeeae,  in  small  dnses, 
acts  as  a  loiiie,  aiid  ia  useful  in  some  rutms  of  dys- 


Ipecac  and  Oplam  (IDfZ'ai 
Ipecac  and  SoulUs  (U.  S. 


siieficial  iiica^ 
niainlswhena 
ilted.    D6U~Z 
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SOGAE-COATISD  T] 
Iron  ana  Aoles  (4  g>aiiis).^3ua  Aloes  aii< 
Ir«iiVllrale(9«mmi).— Hi^hli'esleenicdfei'ru 

Ir«u  Citrate  and  Quinine  CtU  (land  : 


ce^ullyJn  DIOIJJ0  dytptip^ifff  sdiiio  funiisaf  paraly- 
Iron  C«n>ponu<I  (U,  S.  P.,  3  gmiKi).—Mynli, 


Iron,   Carbonate  of  (Vail 


Iron,  Carbouttte  of,, and  Manganeae 

Iron  Hrdrocyaunte  (1  eroinl.—VDiuable  m 
epilqisy.     Dase—l\o2. 

li^o  and  lodororm  (3  g/ain>|.— See  lod" 


Do«— 1  to  a. 
Iron,  Fbospbate  (2  e" 


Iron,  Proto  Iodide  of  (1  grain).—'] 


Iron,  Qaevenues,  by  nydpogen  (l  nnd2 
gram$y — Employed  hi  miEemia,  ohlotoais,  nmenor 
rliea,  cborea.  Bod  eDlargemenior  ihc  spleen  fallow- 


Iron  and  Strycbnla  (2  J-80  gnzim]  — Soyci 
nio.  1-60  gmisy  Iioit,  if  Ssdmgm,  S  gmini  '  Bene 
Bclal  in  3y»pBi«ia  when  ihere  Is  want  of  appeliic, 
conilipauon,  and  a  seinalioii  of  weigh!  in  the  epigai 

0™'  Din^i  H)  a. """      '° "" '™  ™    *  i™"  ""■ 

Iron,^  Snlpbate  Ex*fc  (4  eniini).--As  an  as- 
debilil^'followiiig  pioliacled  dissaiea,    ilose~l  to  5. 


,S  AND  GEANULB3. 

Jalap  (1  grain).— In  small  doses  aperient  and 
laiulive,  in  Inrgo  dosa>  an  aclire,  bnl  ssft  and  con- 

Jalapln    (1    enun).— Porgas  violfiiily.    Is  re- 
garded me  basio  subslanoe  of  Jalap.    Hose — 1  Lo  2- 

Q  grain>, — R«eommendsda3  an  invala- 
B  m  childbed  tents,  to  pcomoie  diaplio- 


Kramerla  Ext.  (JUolany,  9  grains).— One  of 


Iisutaiidrin  Compound  (li  sraiiu),— Zip- 

nnJrfii,   1  gni  ;  IrUi«.  |  gni.;  Foife^yH™,  i  em. 
Hat  been  uihlhi led  widi  good  eSectB  in  liver  aA'eo- 


liUpalln  (3  grains),— Post 


KtaeneBta  calcined  (13  grainj).— Aitiacid  and 

lUaKneBlit  and  Rhel(9  grain]).— Ma^f^o, 
m  eoiisi^pailDii  nnddyspepsla,    Dmi-l  \a  3. 


Mercurf,  Red  Iodide  (1-10  g'oi»|.— Aliara. 

it>  Blllny  1 1  sypli  btlc  rliBUinalism.    Dow— I  lo  4. 

nievcar}'  Iodide  and  Opll(l)  graiu{.-~Io- 
duti,  I  gram ,  Ojiii,  i  grain.    Tlio  advanlage  of  con- 

membrniioa  of  the  slomacli  and  bowels  in  irritable 


"Se"  Sail,  of  Mo^ia.°  Soma"ptacfi'lSnerrgive  it 
laorpbla  Snlpliale  (1-3S  and  i  grain).— Ap> 

loivous  irtnalion     Iloji— (1-33  grain)  t  to  i. 
niorphta  Valerianae  (i  grain).— This  Sail 


inorpbla  Compound  (|  groin), — Marphia 
^uMiaa,  i  grain;  Tar.  Fm.  and  An!.,  |  grain;  Cola- 
niLi  grain.    Employed  in  febrilBdiasaaBS,especialiy 
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so  CAR- COATED  PILLS  AH?  GEANULBS. 


Hux  Vomica,  Ext.  (i  Knd  i  gm«  — 
ereases  ihe  nclioii  itf  i]«  rorious  cicrel  yoga 
la  priuiipolly  i^xbibilail  wliRie  Ihere  is  wa     □      ' 

Optoibi  {I  gtam). — (jplmn  ar,[s  uiide  d  Rb  i 
eitcumslaiico*  ns  a  dianlioreiic,  febrifuge  h  d  n 
spasmalic.    Dme— lto4. 

Opiain  and  Acetate  «f  Lead  {Zi  a  a 

hemoriliugas,  aueiKlertn-nh  gteai  oonstim  oa  i 

Opium  aud  Camphor  (3  jraiml— Opinni 

Opiumj.    DoK — 1  to  9- 
Oplnnii  Coniplior  nud  Tnunln  (1}  gi 


Podopliylluni    £xt.    infiNdMin,  1  gmiN 
-HydfagoguB  s.id  ilBObalruenl.    Vsluatjie  iii  miii. 


Podopbrllln  [J  DHil  1  g™i!i). — Purgalive 
RomsrkaHy  iiaall  quanliliBi  will   Tloleiiily  afleol 

BhOBiil  pce'loHily  be  admiiiisletea,  in  onlet  to  obtn  n 

desiroyiiB  energy  of  ajlion,    J)™— ligrain)  1  loi 

FodophylllD  and  Bine  FtU  (3  gramj}  — 
FtdBrkjiUfH,  i  grain  ■  Blue  PiU,  aj  gmins  An  es 
— 1  lo  S.  ■  e    ^     e  o  ago     e  c   m  Jiia 

poppy  Eit.  1-i  grainsl,  -PosaeMea  proper 
grae,    Do«-aio4. 

Fotaflsa,  Tartrate  of,  und  Irou  (!  $ri.|,~ 


Palans.  Iodide  {9  gratis).— Vscfa] 
loni  BlTeolians,  anil  is  one  of  the  bail  altera 
dlea  In  mercurlo  syphilitic  sofe  throat,    i), 


Heated  by  lliii  agenl,    i)ote-~3  lu 
Qnlntne,  Stdphate  of  H, 


Qatniiie  Compound  (3  1-3!  giams).— Qui- 

all  dlieases  allended  »"iii  aymploms  of'perrodic'ity" 
Don— 1  to  3. 

Qnlnlne,    Snlpbale  and   Ext.  Bella- 
donna  lli  giain).— CiiiniM,  1  gmiti;  Belhdmna 


&??; 


i^aiIy^y| 


anlnlne  and  Iron  (3  efnini).— Quiniv,  1 
i  I  Inn,  in  H^rogm,  1  grain.— Tonio  and  Choly- 


QulDlUH,   Iron   and  Stryolinia  ( 


ly  p  p  a,  mc  Ij-pea  of  pamlytJs  aitd  a 

Sea     J>ai—    oS 

(|nlulne  A  alerlanate(i(!rnj«).— Ine 


Qaaasla      Ext.  (1   grais).— Sloraaoble,  loiiio 
anf  lebrifnge.    Quaasia   poweasea   sereral   advan- 

ueillier  producea  eoiiithialloii,  iucroaae  of  niilinal,  or 
Rhel  .Ext.    (1    gnon).— liL     imall    quamitiei 


BbeKtr  S  P  igroiiKl— /Aei  Sgmms,  Smp 
1  gmm      Recominoii3ed  in    liab  toal   goiiglipatioii 

Bbel  ConipoDndlU  3  F  4i  gmmj—Rhii 
Erl.,3  graiai  aJojj  BM  ,  IJ  grainj  Mt/nhExt.l 
gram  Oil  Feppt™""  tseSo\  iii  cosiiTeness  with 
debility  ol  the  aloinach     Z>iat-^  lu5 

Rhel  and  Bine  Pill  (4  graini) —Rhii  Szi, 
BluaPilLSodttCaiiciuae—Alleralre  cholagogne  and 
sllghlly  lalaliVH      Dass—l  loB. 

Rbel  and  Iron  (3  ^tbins) — ^oinbniea  the 
properl  es  of  a  iuperior  loi  ic  aiiJ  Idibiivb,  aiirt  la 
well  adapted  to  tlioie    unditioni  in  whicii  ibets  is 

quiring  s  gainle  OBlliartic     Bow— 9  lo  3 

Bbeumatlo  (3  1-S  grmnj)  — Exl  Cdiei/iilh 
C(nn]iiiimd,iisram  Exi  Ccichici  Acel  \  gram,  Exl 
Hyttacyatnut  \itatA  Caiorntt  1  groin  An  iLdmira 
hie  compound  pill  for  all  rheuinatio  aO'ections.    Tt 

greas  of  the  diieue.    Bow— 1  lo  S. 

Sangfulnarla   Ext.    (ffowfroof.  i  groml. — 


Santonin   ii   grah 
Saneulnarln  {i  a 


Sarin  Ext.  (1  grain).— Enime 

Senna,  Alx.,  Ext.  ISgnnn. 
Soap  and  Opium  |U.  S.  F,,3 
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SUGAR-COAIBD  PILLS  AND  GRANULES. 


Squill  Companna  (U.  : 

ilicllile  tolhe  ircalnieiil  of  all 


StrrolmJni  (l-*ft  1-30  md  I-IB  gram),— lu 
feols  apoii  Ihe  aymeui  are  Weiiliffal  wiih  Ilioi 
Nux  Vimiica,  and  i!  a  eaip^uytd  for  tlie  saino 

StramonlUMt  H  and  l  grain).— Proves  u 
bogivflii.    Deu— digram)  txa  3. 
TarUtr  Bmotlo  ii  gimn).- Employed  a 


Traxaemu  Bxl.  (S  sr 


B4ir!ed  siages  of  wlioopiiig  cough,  aud  in  cyalirrheo. 

Vi-fplex  (3  groins).- Aloes.  Bxi.,  2  pans  ;  Podo. 
)iyma  Slid  Blue  Pill,  each  1  pari.    Csihanic.    Ita 

mies  of  this  organ,  known  as  bilious,  eonslituies  i» 
ominanl  vbIhb.    Dae— I  lo  a, 

Uva  llrsi  (2  grainy.— Eseru  a  ditecl  inBuenoe 
n  tbe  kidneys  aiiS  urinary  passages.    Servieeable  in 


in  bysleria,  and  tiytierical  hendaeht, 


Highly  iBuiled  in  i 
Palerlannte  of  Anunoala 


Valei-ianale 

lorphia  Valsrianal 

Of  Morpbta  li 

or  tlulHla   (i 

Valerianate 

of  Zinc  (1  g-ain) 

Qui 

rBlHrlnnntA  nt  Xinn  i\   etain^. — All  ....,.-. 

vous  derail  Yemenis  geiieraLJy.    vose — I. 

Veralria  (1-33  grain). — Has  been  employed 
chiefly  in  goat,  rlienmalisiii  and  neuralgia)  also,  m 
various  nervous  aaeclioiis,  as  paralysis,  whooping 
couffl!,  eptlejiBy,  hysteria,  and  disorders  dependenl 


Veratrum  Vlrid*!  li  and  i 
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Ferrated  "Wine  of  Wild  Oherry  and  Iodine. 

Alterative,  h^ematinie,  tonic  and  arterial  sedative,  combining  the 
valuable  properties  of  Iodine,  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron  and  Wild 
Cheriy  held  in  solution  in  pure  Sherry  Wine.  In  the  management 
of  diseases  where  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  salutary  change  in  the 
disease,  bat  without  exciting  any  sensible  evacuations  or  cardific 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to  the  blood  its  hsematin 
element,  and  to  the  digestive  organs  tone,  to  the  nervous  system 
integrity,  and  thereby  to  combat  general  atony,  this  new  and  ele- 
gant cordial  is  confidently  recommended.  Its  reparative  action  on 
the  system  of  nutrition,  and  its  anti-anemic  influence  render  it 
applicable  to  a  largely  diversified  class  of  diseases. 

Each  fluid  ounce  contains  two  grains  of  Iodine  and  twelve 
,  grains  of  IroiL 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 

Wine  of  Wild  Olierry  and  Iodine. 

Alterative,  tonic,  stomachic  and  arterial  sedative,  and  operating 
as  a  general  excitant  of  the  vital  action,  especially  of  the  absorb- 
ent and  glatidular  systems.  In  the  numerous  cases  ot  debility 
consequent  on  diseased  glands  or  absorbents,  particularly  when 
there  is  cardiac  complication,  in  glandular -enlargements  and  mor- 
bid growth  occurring  in  persons  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  of 
a  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  ovarian  tumors,  m  enlargements  and  in- 
durations of  the  liver,  spleen,  mamfe,  testes  and  uterus,  especially 
when  symptoms  of  constitutional  decline  have  set  in,  and  in  many 
types  of  hepatic  affections,  this  new  remedy  appears  to  be  pre- 
eminently indicated.  If  symptoms  oi  iodism  arise,  the  medicme 
should  be  discontinued,  and  milk  diet  prescrilsea. 

Each  fluid  ounce  contains  two  grains  of  Iodine. 

Dose — One  teaspoonfial  three  iimes  daily. 


Wine  ot  Wild  Olierrv  and  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Alterative,  hfematinic  tonic,  and  arterial  sedative,  combining  the 
valuable  properties  of  Iodine,  Iron  and  Wild  Cherry  held  in  solu- 
tion in  pure  Sherry  Wine.  In  the  management  of  diseases  where 
it  is  desired  to  produce  a  salutary  change  in  the  disease,  but  with- 
out esiciting  any  sensible  evacuations  or  cardiac  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  impart  to  the  blood  its  bsematin  element,  and  to  the 
digestive  organs  tone,  and  thereby  to  combat  general  atony,  this, 
new  and  elegant  cordial  is  confidently  recommended.  Its.  jepara^ 
tive  action  on  the  system  of  nutrition,and  its  anti-anfemic  influence 
render  it  apphcable  to  a  laj^ely  diversified  class  of  diseases. 

Bach  fluid-ounce  CGntains-eight-graias,i^.Iodide-of  Iron. 

Dose — One  teaspoonfiil  three  times  daily. 
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LIST  OF 

Fiuia  ani  Solid  Est^aots,  Alkaloids,  ResLnoids,  Pharmaieutie  Si'igar-ooated  Pilb  anS 
Sranulss,  with  Synopsis  of  tliair  lleS'oal  fropsrtieB, 


.     UfDd  ii: 


remo^y,  and  Li  auiei  or  aclire  cerebral  cnn. 
or  tnflamniatloii. 

FtuU  SsSrttO— Dost :  a  10  S  drops. 

SciiiJ  Bwmii— Dose  :  i  i"  1  grain. 

iflij-i,iaiidlgmiii, 

AletriB  Farlnosa  {Sim  &xii>s).^n« 


.    U»dii] 


Ansellca  Atropurpurea  {AngsHia  Rimt). 
— Tbis  plaui  Is  aronuiic,  stimnlaui,  canauiaiive  and 
diar«tJc.  Tl  is  «mployed  m  fla^ulenl  ^oolic,  haart.< 
burii,  hi  diseases  or  Ike  nrliinry  urgaus  and  passive 

Flrtid  Exiraa—Daae:  ilDldram. 

Autbemla  n«1>llls  (CliamomiH). — Tonic. 
Used  ill  cases  of  eiifeeljMdiseatioii,  general  debility, 
and  laugnicl  apjietila.    In  larga  doses  will  act  ai  on 

Fla^ Exlmel—DoK:  jioldram. 

Solid  BaaracI— Dose:  4  lo  SO  grains. 

PiUaS  ffralus. 

Apocraum  AndroMeniifolinm  ISiatr 
J<i»i|.— Valuable  in  Ibe  Ireatment  of  chroiiio  bepallc 
sifeetions;  nsedssaii  emelie  anddiaphorelic;  aa  an 
alieraiive  in  aypliUiiic  and  scroflilous  aBecliooi,  as 
well  aa  111  intecmlllenls  and  the  low  stage  of  lyphoid 

Fluid  Exlraa—Oose:  Tonic,  10  lo  SO  drops ;  Dia- 
pliureiic,  19  lo  05  drops :  Emelic,  jta  1  dram. 
Solid  ExtratI— Dose:  8lo8  grains. 
Apocynin — Dose:  1  lo  9  groins. 
SHi-^  grains.      . 
Apooynom  Cannatoniini  (/niiins  Hemp). 

frequency  of  Uie  polea,  and  appeari  to  prodnoa  droir- 
sliieis,  iadspeiidanlly  of  llie  exhanstlon  cotueqiistit 
npnn  vomiting.    Of  magieal  efflcaoy  in  dropsy. 
FliiM  Biiracl— Dosa:  Tonie,  3  lo  15  drops;  Emetic, 


'^Fluld  Si 


ssSiSS; 


!3«oc!— Dose :  1 10  3  dram! 


Arct«stap]ay!oB   Uvn    UrsI  (ifm   Visi).— 
Uia  Ursi  IS  Rii  aairingent  tonic,  and  has  a  specifli: 

nhich  It  IE  cliiea;used;  hss  renulallon  asanantili- 
thic  in  graToi,  chronio  neplirilis,  ulceration  of  Uie 
kidneyj  bladder  nod  urinary  paasagM.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  place  of  Ergot  of  Rye.    It  does  not 


Aristoloehta  Serpentarfa  <  Virginia  Sneie- 
nol). — A  stimnlaat  toaio,  used  in  typhoid  fever, 
whether  idiopaiblo  or  symptomatio,  when  tbs  lystem 
begins  to  feel  the  necessity  tbr  lUppoil,  bat  It  nnabia 

improved  by  oombination  willi  Ciucboua,  particularly 
ij]  inlerrailteul  fevers.    Employed  as  a  gargle  in 


Amiea  IWoutanu  (Lipjwni's  Sbiib|.— Arnic 

pnlfle.   I9  used  as  a  lalilo  iii  rheuinallitn  and  disease 
of  the  bladder,  but  more  particularly  as  a  doniesti 

FMd  EwuMi— Dose:  10  lo  00  drops. 
Artemesla  Abroiaunm  (ScutAemitwdl. 

Tnnii-  nud  nnlinniisnindii-.     Admin iilered,  with  bene 
ippetlte,in  atoni 


e  the  e 


Fhad  Exliaa—Tkae:  30  lo  SO  drops. 
Artemesla  Vnl£arls  iMnfftmn). 
epllepSJ^  hysierfa  and  amenorrhea.    It  has 
Fluid  ililiHiif— Dose;  30 

Artemista  Abslntlifum 

tlielmlatlc,  loiiio  and  nar  Use 

fever,  jatindioe  anil  worms 
Btonio  ^)^P«f^'«i  uTIm7 
and  local  hiflammailans. 
Fluid  Exa-aa — Dose:  i 


„{ 


Aram  Trlpliylli 

espeeto— ■■    ^■■—•■■—"' 

(fliTomo 


affection 


Ascleplas  Incarnata  (Whiu  Indian  Hemp). 


AKclevlas  "SWberosaiFle^risi Ron)  — 
Pleurisy  RSot  Is  carminative,  tonic  and  dinretioi 
used  in  plenriiy,  pneumonia,  catarrh,  febrile  diseases, 
aoulo  rheumatism,  and  dysentery.    Efficient  in  flalu- 
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FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS. 


A-Spidinm  Flllx  nias  {Mali  Ftni 


Atrapa  Belladoiuxa  {BsiUUlimna). — 

■-= —   ^Lil,  jHiralyiJs,  nikl  aimifsr  ^Iseo^ea 
neat  chiefly  in  iha  ucrvniia  ByaLtiin.    \\ 


^t-Ci^-i  grtin.  '°  *'''"" 
AurantU  Cortex  (Oianfff  J> 
aLoiiB.  ll  Is  B  u^iifuL  luidilio]!  lo  bii 
Fiuirf  ZiBBci— DoBO  ;  i  ID  a  dmii 
Bapllsia  Tlnotorla  [Wild 


It  Creuata  (BucSii),— Buohu  is  given 

ohleflj-  III  complaiiiiB  of  Ihs  urinary  orgaiia  allendod 

,  al  0  ill  ilyi|)ei«ia,throiiic  rhoumsuBm,  cuta. 
S      ma,  anil  iltopay. 
l%iBd  E  nad—Tkae  i  )  lo  9  drame. 


1,  Od»rll%raiu 

I  aiid  lyplioid  Voiii 


Be  be  I*  Tulgaria  {Siv/nrti).— 


Usaa  ir 


,  and  fsv> 


m         f  jauudloc,  t 
g;    s  aplhoaB  eore  moni 

J7       E    raO—DoSB :  J  lo  1  d 
Caaella  Alba  (CtmsUaV- 


"i^t':}. 


enlje  lo 


of  Ilie  tongue,  check  palmanary 

dace  heodaohe.    TTsed  wlib  snoce 

rea,  goui,  usuralgia,  acaie  and  j 

tiim,  tslnnus,  liydrophobla,  and  ilii 

Fbad  Eianta—Doii :  B  lo  10  dn 

SolSd  Eitlracl— Dose ;  1  lo  2  grai 

Piiis— 1  lo  1  grain. 

Cap sf cam  Annanm  (Co 


F!md  Ea;f™(— Dose ;  f  lo  15  drops. 

Fiiis—1  grain. 

Oaesia  Acustfplta  (Seniia) — Ii  it  i 


all  adapted 


Flaid  BUKBf— IKise ;  1  lo  9 1 
Solid  JBMncl— Dose :  3  lo  8  g 
Piia—S  graiiia, 

^uid  Extract— Dose :  1  lo  3 


Fluid  Exlracl— Dote :  1  lo  1  dram. 
Cepluells   IpecaeuBului  {Tpicac).—li  is   .. 
mild  aiid  lolerobly  oerlain  emelio,  aud  boiiir  usuolly 

not  apt  10  pioduaa  dangerons  i^iTeclB.    II  is  espectally 

of  dyBeiilary ;  iis  a  nauseate  in  asiimiB,  whooping 
cough,  and  the  liemorrhago! ;  and  as  an  expecloraii 
in  oamr rhal  and  other  pBlmoiiary  affoolioiis. 

"■  ■ '  BiBracI— Doss :  Bipaoioranl,  6  lo  10  drops 


lio,Jto 


^iS' 


'^K}-z^ 


iffpecac  ™a  Opimn-ii  gi.  Op,,  J  gr.  fp,,  1 

PiUs  o/ijwBM  inid  Opiiiiii— (1  gr.  Op.,  1  gr.  Ip.,S 
grs.  Sul.Tot.)  4  grains. 

PiOs  qf  Iptcac  and  Seuiii— 3  groins. 

Cbelldontnm  IHaJas  (G«ni  Oclandine).- 
a  draslic  hydragoguc,  folfy  equal  lo  goinb:>ge.    I 
ful  In  hepatic  Sections,  and  ia  sopposed  lo  exsi.  _ 
speoial  influence  oa  the  spleen.    Applied  in  the  forni 

&c.  '         ' 

FlKid  Eitfraiti— Dnse :  10  to  30  drops. 
Solid  EWracl— Dose :  5  lo  10  grains. 

Cbelone  Glabra  IBalmt 
lie,  and  anlhclmintio.  ValuabL. 
palio  diseases.  Jikcwise  for  the 

of  Ibe  dlBesIive  organs,  and  du--..„   .- --- 

from  febrile  and  iiiliaminatory  dieeasos. 

C48!o»™— Dose :  I  to*  S  grains. 
Chenopadluni  AnUtelmliitlciiin  I  War 

larly  adapted  10  the  eipnlsion  of  Ilie  ronnd  worms 
children,  A  dose  of  it  is  usually  given  before  brej 
fast  lu  the  morning,  and  at  bedtime  In  the  evenii 


Ohimap 

PHnc^'l  Pi^)- 
Highly  recomm 
digeiiionand  g 
affections,  and 


Fluid  Extrat     So  ran 

Solid  Extraa    Do 
PiMj— 3  grain 
OliulolTuga  Ba     lu 
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FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS, 


Flutd  Exlma—Doai 


PUh  o/Ctmiiifugiu—l  giai. 


IH  CailFDUIllI— CDiqpOSCll  sf  BUuk  Co- 


piefeiiBdasalomo. 
Fluid  Sanut  of  Cintioao— Doso   i  lu  1  drnm 
Fiuut  Exoael  of  Cttrhona  J[jd— Do-e  iloldiBin 
Pitiii  EilTMl  0/  Ciitshona,  CaJawini— JJoee  i  to  1 

Ettxir  Cflifliojo— Dose   1  to  3  ilraco 

EUxit  Calasisa,  Iron,  Fstopkospliiae—Dose  1  lo  - 

Elixtr  CiOpeaya,  Inn  and  BumiifA— Dosi    1  lo  1 

Eh<cit  Calamya,  Iran  aKd  Sdjn^Aiiia— Doso    J  to  t 


fuiinm. 
fiBid  Siirml— Dose 
Solid  Eifracl—Dois 
i*iUj-a  groii 


10  10  grai 


Colclitcnm  Autumaale— Cnlchicuniipiin- 

oipilly  lived  in  the  varrioaa  fotms  of  goui  unil  cheu' 
niHlism,iniwhi<!h'<xpBriani:i]baa  abuudaiilly  provail 
titoba  ^.higbly  valuable  lemed^,    II  iialsoTecom- 

oflbe  heatt,  in  TBticm  nef  vora  ooinplainls,  bb  cliDreB, 
bnieiin,  and  bypoclioiidiiui!,  aiulchioiiiB  broDchiiil 
aoiielJotu. 
Fluid  Eilrocl  qf  CaldiicuM  Bmjl— Doso  :  3  to  19 


Oomptouia  AsplenWilIa  (S«vci  Fim).— 
Tonic,  BBIlingcnl.BDd  iQlersliTe.  It  possesies  sll  Ilis 
prowrlLO^  of  ibc  ^onlo  aad.ftBlfingenl  balnams,  and  is 
lud^il  in  dysentery,  diarrliaa.  iLomoplyBls  nn-i  Ieii- 


PowerM,  n- 

deobsiruenl.    Used  Ii 

Uona,  aiihma,  ka, 
Faiid  Eaooel— Dose :  S  to 
SoUd  £xEnicl— Dose ;  1  Is  1 
PiOa—h  i  and  1  gral"  sach 


roiiio.mucilairiiioua  Slid  mildly  sslriiif  em.  Ofmiuh 
ralue  io  leacorrhea,  mciiorrliagia,  femsle  debililr 
iiid  pectoral  affcclioni.    An  infusiop  will  be  fuitntt  of 


fluid  £iiiasi— Dose ;  a  lo  S  drama. 

Coptla  TrUaliaCGo'd  TAreaii). -Simple  Ionia, 


Cornos  Florida  ^Buxiroed,  Dogwoai)  — Tonio, 

the  force  end  frequency  orthepDlse  and  clevusi  lbs 
leroneroiure  of  Uie  body,  Ii  baa  been  socoesafully 
subsliimed  fur  cbicbonn  ui  Ibe  Irealment  of  inlermil- 

Flvid  Exiraa—Dose :  i  to  2  drams. 

Solid  Eitma—Dosn :  5  lo  10  gcaiiiB, 

Contin— Dose:  1  to  10  grains. 

PiOi  ef  Comta,  Exlratl~-a  giains. 

Fats  of  CamiR-ft  grain>. 

Corydalia  Formosa  ITutie^  Co-n).— One  of 
iho  befit  remedies  in  Byphiljtic  aO^lions  j  nilnabie  in 
ficrofala,  and  pofiaesiea  louio  properties  eimiiar  to  Ibe 

Corsdoiin— Doac ;  J  lo  1  grain. 
Crocus   Satlvus   {Saffron). —  Emmeiiagogne 
dysmenorrhea,  cbiorosje,  byateriaj  and  in  suppression 

raestio  remedy  m  pi'omuling  tbe  erupl  on  in  eianlhe. 
maloos  dlseasCB.    It  Imparls  toluc  and  Unlor  to  offi 

Fliad  ExITHl— Dose;  90  to  00  drops 


erni  uliier  eases  of  debility  of  Ibe  slomacb  and  bowels 
and  to  atresi  vomiting.    Csscaiilla  CDunteracla  Ilie 

Fluid  Eiimcl^Dase :  SO  lo  30  drops 
Cncuiul*  Colocyntlils  {Cotocj/tali) — Colo- 
cynlli  is  a  powerful  diaetlc    Iiydragogoe  CBtliaitic, 


in  passive  dropsy,  in  cciebral  deiangemenls, : 

Ihe  putpoaa  of  ovstooniing  lorpid  condiliona  >,.  ...i 

biliaiy  ami  digesiive  syiiEm. 

Solid  Sxlrocl— Dose :  5  to  15  graina. 

Solid  ExIracI  i^  Colocgnlh  Cmtpound~Dose:  S  1 
30  grains. 

Fills  of  Coloci/nlh.  (Jump.  Exl.—S  groins. 

FiUs  of  (ToIoejTils.  Comp,  Ext.  and  Blui  Pill—: 


Pilli  if  CalocsMb,  Conip. 

Fills  of  Cdoc^lh,  C.imp.    Exl.  oni   Calomit—H 

Fills  of  Colocpnih,  C<mp.  Ezt  and  Fodoj^t^in. 

Onrcama  longaCriaTne/iV).— Siimnlanl,  nro- 
maiie,  tonic,  discusaive  and  iiealuie ;  used  especially 
in  Ihe  jaundice  and  Iha  ilch :  olao  employed  iu  debili- 
inled  states  of  the  Etomaeh.  intermiltenl  fever  and 
dtopa);. 


Flwi 


race— Sosi 


Oyprinedlnm  Pnbeseenfi  iLadiei'  SiiRwr). 
—Tonic,  nervine,  antispasmodic.  Employed  in  net- 
™oa  lieadache,  noivous  irriiabilily  and  eicliabiliiy: 


Google 


rLtriD  AND  SOLID  EXTKAOTS. 


Fluid  £Hmd(-D036;  i  to  1  dram. 
Solid  Exlracl— Vast:  S^io  13  grains 

^icoilDu).— Th^  root  is  biTisT,  utringeui,  siimulant 

CS7?ripniin— Dosfl :  S  to  4  gruins. 

P!Ki-£s  grains. 

In  telanua,  ™..la,  aJ>ilepay[ollorea    ^.y,  ^  vari- 
ous uervom  Bfleeriimi.     Effsctnai  in  many  uoulo 

niended.in  gravelly  complainli,  cystitis,  nephritis,  dia. 
betes  insipulns,  tncontinencii  of  urine,  Jcc. 

JImVJEtirow-Dosei  lto3d™ms. 

BiqiiiipMrin— Dose:  3  ID  4  grains. 

palna,  B>  in  rhata  armne' Irom  chroiiiu  diseases,  or 
"^Til^t^'^f's  a  a)  drops. 

Gallnin  Aperlao  ICieouerit.— Valuable  as  a 
refrigeruiit  aoil  diuretic,  and  beneficial  in  many  dis- 

Solwl  EiBHcf— Doa»    J  lo  1  grain. 

PiMi-itoIgrani 

Dlgltall*  Purperea  [Fo7:glav6).-U  uat<^oii5, 

bladder,  and  in  Ibe  soalding  of  urine  in  gonorrhaa. 

upon  the  ByBleni,bHt  maybe  used  freely  in  fevers 

on  account  of  tlx  great  dinrolio  power;  ill  hemor- 

and  all  aonla  diseases, 
Flaut  E^atatl— ■Dote:  I  to  S  dram.. 

tliage,  as  a  MdaliiTB     ll  possesses  great  power  over 
tbe  drculallon,  and  Is  peculisr  m  its  operation.    It  is 

Stimulant,  arcmnlic  and  astringent.    11  is  used  Inin. 

fusion  in  ehionie  diarrhea,  aa  adiorelic  in  dysury, 
and  aa  an  emmenngogne. 
Fliad  EMiori— Dose :  a  to  1  drama. 

latBred   wiilioBt   an   accurate    loiowLedge  of  their 

PUte  o/^;^«-l-A  grin"""' 

^■KO -U  is  an  eioelleiit  febrifuge;  has  proved  effi- 

oncious  in  nervous  and  bilious  headache,  colds,  pneu- 

espeeiDlly  in  which  its  eiSeaey  hu  been  mostly  ob. 
sefvea.    ^ay  be  used  in  all  fofms  of  n.ofalgl., 'ner- 
vous headache,  toothache,  lockjaw  or  lelanus.    ' 
Pluiil  Mxlr^l—Bose:  3Io  SB  drops. 

MoMorea  yillosii  (TT.W  Ynm).- Antisoas- 

°JFvI.ilVi(™=(-DDse  5  to  30  drops. 
J)ioKs..i«-Dos=    I  to  6  grains. 

JHpterlx  oaorata  ( Ilni^uo).— Tcnqua  u  cm. 

Gentlaua  Lntea  (ff.n.,fln).-Ii  Is  a  valuable 

lonio,  ndapled  lo  llioae  cases  requiring  the  use  of  iiura 

"FluJEn-^V^ 

rales  life  povrars  of  digenlion.  and  may  be  used  in  all 

Eplgiea  Bepeus  {Trailing  ^rtuiBs).— Diorctic 

and  a^trinjeu.     fSliiglily  beneficial  ill  grnTsl  and  al 
diseases  or  tlie  urinary  organs     It  la  prepared  end 

has  proved  useful  hi  dyspepsia,  goul,  hysteria,  scrof. 
ula.  mlermittem  fever,  diarrhea,  Bi^  worms,  bul  is 

eos'i''s"whVre''lhtscTaie'lSleT''  '"'  *"'*"  "'"''  '" 

tysiem  gonetallj',  than  lo  any  specific  disease. 
Fluid  EairiMl— Dose;  J  to  1  dram. 

Solid  Szlmil— Dose:  3  lo  U  grains. 

Ereehthfles   HlerarlCoUna  {Fitewciil].— 

P.H.— a  grains. 

vi™nbl6"in'"i^s cases  oftlte  ilinc'ous  iis''sues  of  the 

Fr/t,  CToMi,  Cn»!llo  ond  Bid  Samdm 

Fluid  Sii"ia—D<at:  }  to  I  dram. 

hyslerJa,  and  diarrhea  of  ptegnnnlfemolea. 
Ft«idBiltM-DoK    1  to  f  dram. 

colleiiMocal>.a|>p]ioation  as  a  gargle  in  sore  lliroati 
and  ulCGrslionsoflhe  mouth,  and  is  adapted  to  ihti 

Ersota  (Ergoi) — Ergot  upemto  with  griai 

energy  upon  Ihe  eomracule  property  of  Ihc  uterus. 

bility,  after  Ihe  removal  of  thelf  eiciiiiig  causes. 
The  absence  of  uiipleDBaiit  taste,  and  all  oilier  olTen- 

It  has  beui  given  to  promote  the  ei pulsion  of  the 
delHeiy;  and  to  "hasten  Iha  discharge  of  the  fffltns  in 

Plmrf  JBuraB— Dose   Jloiaram. 

EnaDTiiiDBAtropiirpurciis<)r<^iw|.— 

•uceesafuU)'  used  in   inlenniiienu,  dyspepsia,  torpid 

FiU,  »/  Ex.  (J.r™itw.-3  grains. 

«aIfloI  the  liver,  cousiipaiion,  dropsy,  unii  pulioonary 

Gerna  Rlvele  Ur.™.'«o«l. -Tonic  and  as- 

"^S'E«r«l-Dose   lloBdrun^. 

Enpat  orlam  Perfollatam  (BmshiI  — 
Tome.  fliaphorstiQ ,  and  in  larte  doses,  erne  lie  and 

morrhages,  chronic  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  teucorrhsa, 

GlUeala  Trtpollata  (/nJia™  Pissicj-t,  Is  a 

mild  and  tolerably  cerlom  eraelie,  and  being  a-ually 
thrown  from  the  sioioach  in  one  or  two  eflorl",  il  is 

not  ant  to  produce  dangerous  (ffeots     [I  la  eiptcially 

Flaid  Ea'oa—Dmt    Itoadrami. 

aaefalwhen  poisons  have  heeu  tAallovredi  in  sates 

Solid  Snrar^^B«te   E  tsaograiiii. 

EitpiKVH'^ii — Do4e    3  14^  4  prains. 

Pills— i  grams 

FlKri  Kimwl— Dose:  4  lo  iSdropi 
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FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS. 


GlycjrrrliiBii  ( I,is«o>iM| .  -Liq  i 
widely  employed  as  a  cotrigent  ill  lbs  prmarBlioii  of 


onekial  nlTecl 

Biy  orgflii! 


Gossfplnni  Herbaceum  (C^oficn).— Emmeii- 
aSo?Ji8.  patiuticiit  oHd  abortlvs.    H  aois  wiih  aa 

no  olhor  effect  Ihon  ifie  emilalion  of  Die  moiisirual 


Heemaioxylon    Campeclilnniiiii   (Lof;- 

Fluid  EiHocI— Dose:  i  10  1  Srain. 
Sotul  Exlnicf-~Vose :  S  lo  30  Btaius, 

Hamamelts   yiU-BloIca  {Wilch  Haxd). — 


ptopeni^"  b"^'*!^  of  ^ow^a™,  oi.,  %  anil  lo 
have  fiwt  inlrofluoea  il  inio  regular  pracxiee.  Ha  re- 
eai^B  il  a  very  cffioLeiil  remcd  j  m  scrofula.  Dr.  D.  A. 
Tyler,  of  Uie  sams  ciiy,  also  epealu  highly  of  tliia 

lage  in  sltumoos  affeulions,  leeondary  syphilis,  as  a 
^'' fluid  E3:!<o«— Dose:  1  to  3  drams. 

Helleborns  Klger  {Blatk  JTsMm).— It  is  a 
/i^ue°powers^  occasiDnally  found  useful  iu  clilorosis, 
iffotl— Doae:  lOloaO 


S  grama 


Helonins  Dlolca  {False  Vnic 


eiideiicy  to  tapoated  aud  sucoesi 
Piiiitf £3linel— Dose:  ItoSdri 
Heionni— DoBO!  i  lo  1  grain. 


Hepatlca,  Amerloaua  (Liefrwon).— Uve 


mild,  d< 


Flmd  Silmcl— Dose:  3  lo 


li«m^°waJtefu'neaslind^lfSf™o"'dtunka"a"'""" 

FUii  Ewuti— Doss:  i  to  I  dtam, 

Soiiii  Ehtmi— Dose:  5  lo  SO  grailis. 

inpaiin— Dose!  fl  lo  10  grains. 

Hydrausea  Arborescens  |lf^m«gea),— 
Dr."^^  W.  Butler,  of  Barlinglon,  N.  j"  as^alrooieay 


Hydrastis  Canadensis  [&ddm  Sea!).— Used 
n  dyspepsia,  chroDic  affections  of  Ihe  nervous  coals  of 
he  siomach,  eryijpelas,  remillenl,  intcrininenl  and 
yphoid  fererB,  einpor  of  the  Uier,  nod  where  ionics 

in  efficient  reraedr  in  chronio  diarrhoa  and  dyBeniety. 
Flaid  £a:lrac(-Ilose :  j  to  3  dnuns. 
EjAid  Extratrt—^Doib :  S  to  S  grains. 
Hpdrasim  (Jjesiiioiiij— Dose:  i  lo  S  grains. 
Hydrastis  iNiutian—Doae:  3  Is  fl  grains. 
JJj^mjIijloUifciloirf)— Dose:   Ho  3  grainE. 

Kyoscyamns   Niger  {Htabam).— 


heal  in  thaibroBi,uida(ieraBhoTlpariodiiiducHiiaep. 
li  does  not  constipslfl  like  opjam,  but  ofian  prorea 
laxative.  It  is  mosi  frflguBniiy  applied  in  nenialgio 
aud  spasmodic  affecEions,  rhenmaliam,  gonl,  hyslerm, 

sis,  aslhma,  ^^dsis,  &c. 

JlBid  £jb™/— Dose:  10  lo  ao  drop*. 

Solid  BllnKI— Doae:  i  lo  1  grain. 

Hsroscpamin—Dose:  f  lo  i  grain, 

Pii(j— },  J  and  1  grain. 

Hypericum   Perforatum  (JvliaiioorE). — 

adminisiered  in  aupproasion  of  urine,  ehronio  ntinarf 

norrlragia,  hysieria  and  beinoplysis.  ExtsTTiaJly  up* 
pliod  ID  caked  breasts,  bard  luoiors  und  eccliymosia,  it 

fluid  Ezfrasl— Dose:  1  lo  1  dram, 

lanlH.  Helentnin  (EfBciBipnin). — Aroniaiie, 


ImomKft  Jalapa  {Jalap).— It  is  mi  aoiiys  ea- 
thariip,  operating  briskly,  and  sometlmss  painfolly  upon 
the  bowels,  producing  copious  and  ivalery  stools.    It 

mem  of  hip  disease,  and  sorofliloiu'^a&ecriona*  of  ^e 
other  joints. 

Fluid  £x/nic<— Dose:  j  to  1  dram. 

ScJid  .Email— Dose:  3  to  8  grains 

Jatopin— Dose!  llo  3  grains. 
,    Piiij— I  grain. 

Iris  Floreutlna  lOm'j).— Possesses  caihariic 

F!«id  £arac!— To  t-e  used  in  componnds  al  dia- 

Irla  "Versicolor  (Bills  ,FinE-),— A  potent  remedy 

lions.  II  acts  moro  partifluiarly  on  the  glandnter  ays- 
lem,  and,  in  large  doses,  it  evaouales  and  elbausls  Ihs 
system,  aoting  on  Ihe  liver,  and  the  alimenlaty  canal 
ihtouglioni,  fnlfiUing  most  of  tha  indications  of  mer- 

Fluid  Ewnicl— Dose:  Mlo  80  drops. 
Sdid  EaffMI— Dose;  1  lo  4  grams. 

Itidin,  Pills  ofi~i  and  1  grain. 

Juglans  (Uuerea  tBtuieniue\.—\  mild  eathai- 


a  affections  of  th 


.    Itevaei 


loSdnu 
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•Tunlperue  Communis  (J^im 


JnniperusSaMimlSaBwi).— ItishighlTBii 
lam,  incroaainR  miiai  uf  Uie  aecreuoos,  specially  il 
o!  Ibe  akia  aoa  ulenu,  to  Uie  Jatler  of  wiiiDh  orga. 
menu  Id  iiflYB  tt  pscnliar  direolioD!  thongb  in  cast 
pregnancy  it  moat  be  naed  wJEh  caatum.  Usel^ 
cumplamiB  of  tKfi  kidueyfl}  aappTeauon  of  urine 


Krameria  XrlautdrK  ij&aiaay).—li  i8  a  now. 

nnlly  «-ilit  advsnliige  ia  menorftuBia,  hemalemeais, 
paaivB  JiemorthageB,  clirouic  diarriiea,  leucorrhea, 
cJirooic  mucous  dischiir^es,  and  jncontineoce  of  urine; 
alto  OB  a  local  application  in  prolapsus  aiii,  lisaute  of 

"-   '  Exuaa—Vi-   '  ■'  ' — 


Skills. 


PSts—1  grain. 
Iiactuca  SHtlva  {Leimct).- 
|uiel  neiToua  Inilaliilil^  and  aila] 

S'ven^when  opiuni  is  judicateLl  b 
3m  idlDsyocrasy  of  the  patient. 

'xfrdfl — Dobs:  \ 
tappa 

ployed  wlih  advnniaso  incuii 

Flxtd  Enracl— Dose  1  drai 
Solid  Siliacl— Dose  'itoac 
PiEs— J  (trains 
JLanro*  9aaaitfras  ( 

provus      It  has   been  partio 


i'iuuJ  EHMSI— Dose.  W  lo  40 1 
iSoiiiJ  Biiintl— Do9o.  1  lo  S  gra 
CsBlopAjiHis— Dose;  i  lo  4  grai 
filis— 1  srains. 


re6tlc«sneu,  wukdiilpes^  dietorEied  sleep,  spinal  irrilo- 
jon,  neura%io  pains,  and  in  liver  nflecliona. 

Ste  Sxaan—tioee:  3  to  fl  italns. 

paSi-^  graini. 

Xieptandra  Vlrslnlca  [Cidv's  Root). — 
Tonic,  oholHgogue  and  ^satire;  is  employed  in  he. 


rben  and  dyseotery. 


d  lyphoi; 


IiigiiBtlcnin   Ijivlstloujtu  {ljniagt\.~ 
iv6  and  diaphoretic.    Thia  drug  itas  proved  nv 


Fluid  Exlmcl— Date:  i  lo  I  .■  ,.i  i 
I.olielta  InOata  (i^^ia).— I^oHoHh  is 

and  CDiharUe;  and  in  smail  .ioscs,  diapliorf  lie  . 

peclormiL.    ft  ii  of  espuuiul  odvautagu  in  siia 

oilier  iaryngeai  and  pectoral  uJecIiLhiis.    Iiicdi^i:^ 

J'luiil  £slracl— Dose:  Kinectoraiil,  lU  lu  li,- 
Eraalic,  i  lo  1  dram. 
Li^iliK—Dam:  i  w  H  graiiia. 

Cnb^£v  and  Sluodroot- 

Flvitl  EBnicI— Dose;  lU  In  GU  drops;  and 
dram. 

Iiycopas  Vlrgluteua  {Bttgle-toeeil).— 

ing  caugh;  il  appean  lu  net  like  3igiudii  in  abai 

Fluid  Extrart—Daae:  liotidrauii. 

'ulKaro  [Honhoumt).- 
■udorific.     h  largely  en 


1  Piperita  [Fi^ervilnc).—U  is 


CertBir 

LU  ti^e  doses,  a 


Sdrai 


leK^uily  eniplnyed  in  seroflila,  jnniidice,  din 
1  IS  indicated.    Sanafioiu^  as  a  gargle  i 
FUiid  EitrasI — Dose:  1  to  £  drains 


Mfpici. 

Mj-rtea  tiale  {Sai 
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FLUID  AND  SOLID  BXTKACTS. 


Nep«ta   Catarla   (Co(Ktp(— Cnrmiriaiiv 


i  Oilni-ata  (tFAin  Lilj) — Astrin- 


if  Ihe  same  s.reiiglli  as  IJ 
illajs  spurns  sEdi^onMik 

ipium  LB  deriarcotizadf  prti 


Fluid  EiHocJ— Duie:  ) 


PapBTer  Somnlfti^iii  (Popfiff)— The  poppy 
aads,  Lhough  aaaldgont  m  opinm  m  inadical  proper^ 
M.  rtri>  ^xp.pj'diiiiHi'  rflp.yp.     T^td?  are  onea  gireb  ia~ 

^.   -^j'a:  1  In  1  dram. 
;l— Do; 

'  '"  '       '  ~'"vitiii 

fttiiiii,  inU  lot  allnyuw 
wflSureeureforiTphT. 

Fiuirf  SMfnel— Doie:  10  id  30  lirops. 
Solid  EaWncI— Dose;  1  lo  <  gniiiw. 
Fhglalactin—D<ae:  1  lo  1  grain. 
PijlolncBin,  Pilia  ef—\  grain, 
Pluaa  Caimdeiisis  [Himlodli—'Thi 


iTpliT- 


PlpeF  Cabeba  iCi**!)-— Culiebi  me  geolly 
goMrfhea°'4dpiealT aim 'useil" beneficially  ra  Icutot- 

FIbM  EHraci— Oiiie:  i  lo  li  iltams. 
iSsKd  Eilraci— Do«e:  Slo  SO  jraips. 

Piper  Nlsmoi  (Btofi  f«)if«j-).— TTio  Uaok 
pepper  la  a  a-Mm  carminalive  (itmiilanl,  having  Iho 
property  of  producing  goiiecaL  arlenal  eicitBineni.  lis 
ijhief  medicmaJ  appficjUion  js  lo  utciTe  [ha  languid 
-atomaoh  and  oorreel  fltiiulency. 

Ftuid  ExItnci—lO  lo '40  drops, 

Podophrllnm  'PellaMini  (Mwdra*!) — Ii 

U™,  anlhelinintic,  hyilragoBue   and  nalogoeao,     ll 

to  tlis  aHTltice,  slinulslea.  the  kidOiDyH,  proniotes  eitpec- 
loTVion,  augrnanla  Lh«,gLandiilQj  fwiatioiu,  and  doanae* 
tbs  jnleUlnal  canal  of  aU  irritating  BatHlanees..  la 
"      "    talive.    Uwfiiiin 


10  odmiais 


d  all  glandular  enlarge- 


.  .  Mu-Dose:  iioi,  andUo: 
FiUt  tf  eodofkyllsm,  Ext.— I  grain, 
pais  ef  Podophyam—i  and  1  grain. 
Fim  of  FadiiiAsIim  a»rf  Biiia  Pili—t 


fluid  Exit-act— Daai:  Hal  Jia 
Polysonam  Punctatm 


Popnlas  Tretnuloldee  (American  Pepla 
Tonic  and  ftbrifugei  ha»  been  used  in  intetmi 
fCTer  Willi  sdvanlagB.  T\\a  fluid  eilraai  1»  tepnl 
valnable  rernsdy  in  debiliiy,  train  of  appetilB,  fa 


pecisIlT  gnngreiie  and  moniflcatioa.  It  is  a  popoliic 
ramedT  a  gaugiauous  or  fiabby  and  UI-oODintioned 
nlaen,  anil  in  clironio  oulaneoui  ernplioni,  hi  wkieh 
it  is  giiran  internally,  and  applied  locally  iii  the  focin 

Pranas  TlrKlnlanB  (iriW  CAir^j).— Tonio 

ac  ihe  Mml"!!™" (Mr^sillj  sUtolye"  infiSano^n 
ihe  Bitoulalory  ami  nerToua  «stemi,    h  Is  usefol  In 

ont"'6HilSg"uiKluly  the  hontt  and  blood™  ea'aele.    It 
is  of  fleueral  nae  in  plithisiB)  aarofala  and  dyspepsia. 
Pltud  Extrtft — Dow:  3  lo  4  drams. 


CJwrrj,  Hortlumnd,  Lenuce.Vciu 
yiiHi)  .ffHrOrt— Dose :  (loBdr. 

Ptelea  Trlfollata  IPi''' 


hy  in  gastio-enleric  irf  italion,  and  ii 
jleralad  Ijy  Iha  slomacli  when  othec 


[fHt^ia  oolds;  fetnleaey,:  wornH^^ 
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PMID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS.                                                         1 

q,Bercn«Alba(WAi..  0(A).-Toni(.,Klringem 
uld^BlIeratire.    As  gn  islringenl,  il  u  vecy  valuublel 

The  fluid  eilracl  made  into  a  «arm  infusion  is  dia. 

fiBtthea,  used  aa  a  giagle,  aaA  in  baDu  for  children. 

phoreile  and  gcnily  slimuJani,  vriiile  the  cold  inflision 

is  diuretic,  cooling  and  alterative.    Employed  in  he. 

Applied  sxlerDnllr  as  an  oimment  lo  ill^ioiitlilioned 

pane  derangements  of  childre.i,  erysipelatous  and 

OTiiirf£ai-oil— Dose;  lloldrniQ. 

eionthenialoaa  alfeclions.    It  is  a  superior  laiaiive 

Btaamnns  Catbarticns  {BuckOurm.). — A 

Valuable  as  an  emBtic,  narcotic  and  stimulanl.    In 

powerful  bydragogiic  (uii  purealive.    Seldom  uaed 

small  doses,  it  stlmulales  Ihe  digeslive  organs  and 

alone. 

FMd  EiJm«-l)os6L  1  lo  li  dram. 

fZ^^_t,Z'^t.,m^^^ludZ^^^^^ 

pulse    Used  I]i  lyptaold  pnennumia,  aalarrti,  pertussis, 

Considers  a  speciflo  inlhe  early  itages  of  oroup. 
FliM  Extract— Doie:  0  to  IS  and  40  lo  «0  drops. 

organs;  as  a  pargaliva  for  inftiiu  ll  is  raluaffle,  and 
il  well  adaplad  lo  a  vafiely  of  children's  complainli 

Solid  Exlmit—Doae:  i  lo  IJ  HUd  S}  <o  S  grah^s, 
SanpiinariTi  {Si!ixaia]—Doie:  i  10  1  end  l^loa 

*'^ngjimn,iHn    IJftnJoidl-Dose:    l-SQth  lo    1-lOlh 

PiMi—i  audi  grain. 

Flsid  Eilrml— Dose:  i  lo  1  dram. 
SoM BOn^l-Dosi:  atolOfftaiiis, 

PitoH).(;,£B,-l  grain. 

Pills  ffii«i  nnd  /™a-3  graiiiH. 

Scllla  Maritime  (S5><,-H).-Squill  is  eipeeio. 
rant  dinrel  c,  and  tn  large  doses,  emetic  and  purga- 

RHDBiHB  AHD  SmMi— By  a  u.iion  of  those  drugs  iii 

ahiol  mneous  membrane.    Il  is  used  in  dropsy  lo  in- 

crease the  seoreiory  acliou  of  the  tidneys. 

lo  6  drops!  Bmatic,  12  to  SM  drops. 

Fluid  Extraa—Doee:  i  to  1  dram. 

FlMiaEir.ntI— Dose;  10  lo  SO  drops. 

FiUi  0/  Squill  C«mp.  V.  5.  P.— 3  grains. 

Htaaa  Glabrum  (SinnacAW Tonic,  aslringenl, 

ScnteUurla  lateriflora  [BcaBaiv). — Scull- 

antiaepiio  and  diureiie.    Valaablc  in  gonorrhea,  leu- 

cap  is  a  raluablc  tierrme,    Tliose  who  have  long 

CDrrl>oa,diairh»a,dysenleiy,Iiacliclerer  and  scrofula. 

Fluid  Saracl— Dost:  1  loSdrams 

Rnbns   VUlosu*   (£tei^rr|,|.— Toj.ic   and 
slrongly  aslringenl.  An  aioellenl  remedy  in  diarrhea, 
dyBemery,  cholera  infaumm,  relaxed  coiiditLona  of 
the  inteslines  of  children,  paisire  hemorrbaae  from 

&iWJI^^Drsef  a'lo  B  grsi"™ 

Solid  Exiracl—Dose:  {toagiaiiis. 

Slipper,  Hop  and  Liume. 

Flmd  £Mra«— Dose:  J  to  1  dram, 

Pillj— a  grains. 

asis.Aic. 
Fluid  Extnuf— Dose:  1  lo  S  dranu. 

SeneoiO  Anrous  (.Lift  HmI)— Diuretic,  pecto- 
ral, diaphorelic  and  Ionic,    An  eioolleiii  remedy  in 
gravel  and  other  urinary  aHections:  is  said  to  be  a 

KBaUnent  of  female  diseases. 

Bata  GraTeolena  (Km).— Iia  aotioti  is  chiefly 
dlrecled  lo  the  ulerusj  in  moderale  doses  proving 

,.KS?AS»s  KS  .!'«.'•;;: 

gtet  of  rrrfiarfou  in  Ihai  organ  whi'ot,  aomeiiSies  dc- 

lers.    II  is  purely  loiifc,  invigorating  the  digoslivo 

iiinaines  aborlioa.    It  l^iii  been  snccoufully  used  in 

increase  of  animal  heal     Particularly,  adaptej  to 

-Bstnlent. colic,  hysteria,  npilepiy,  and  is  an  effieienl 
'  "FtaM^EimMi— Dose:  MtoMdrops. 

dyspepsia  and  lo  thai  deliilualed  stale  of  the, djges. 

""li"^  Bwroii^D^'^rriri  diam*^' "'""' ''"'"" 

Solid  fnmci—Dose:  a  to  4  cratns. 

ftlto-aBTiins.                      ^ 

Pilij-1  grain. 

Sabbalta   AngnlBrlii    iCmiawy,  Ka/).--An 

orci  many  oihers  Is  thai  it  doei  iioi  consilpaie.    It  is 
emnloyod  os  a  tonic  in  full  periodic  febrile  diseosos, 
both  as  a  preventive  and  as  a  remedy,  and  as  a  bit- 

SmUox Offleiualla  (Sars^vxrilfa).— Possecsea 
ahigh  ropulalioii  as  an  aiteraUvc  in  ihe  treatmonl  of 

diiion  of  the  g:eneral  haallh  lo  which  il  is  diflicull  to 

ter  tonic  in  dyspepiia  and  cnnvaiescence  from  fevers. 

applyanama. 

,    i'taeBilrati— Dose:  itoadrams. 

' Fluid  E:,lra,l-Dt«^:  Idram. 

Sallx   Alba  1  H'iifoul.— Tonic  and   astringent. 

PtJJj-a  grains.                       * 

and  baa  been  employed  as  a  substllnte  for  qnima  in 

SlRSlPABiLLA  Co UPOBBB— Compounded  of  Sorsa- 
y.liou,  Doti  and  B,u«iii,«.                                  '      ' 

Juge,andis  less  litely  to  offend  the  slotnachaiuj  af. 

feol  vbe  nervons  system  than  qninia. 

PliHd  Bxlr—r—pose:  1  dram. 
Solid  Euracl— Dose:  Sto  SO  grains. 

SoJiciK— Doie:  a  lo  10  grains. 
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diiBa-sea,  ecroiuli,  jsundloa,  ii7pfaililic,  rlienm         ud 

-^-^aatio  B^oiiojUj  Laacorrhea  end  oliAtruo       m 

illon,    PimaiiSES  fcsbls  iiarootio  powsr 

ia>  ths  ■saisiious  of  Ibe  kidiieyi  and  th      kl 

BBpeeielly  bcns&Biid  la  the  Ireslin:Dl  of 


Solldaffo   Od.«ra    [SoWek   Rod). — A 

Kecommended  la  the  oonrolesceQt  slBjea  o 
Fluid  EOraO—Doas;  Jloldram. 
SplKeltB.  IHarUnndlcK  {Pink  Roaij.— 


arthea,  pholerntilfHUtum,aiid  other  oumplai! 


FixTii  Sxlract—Tlase:  4  to  BD  drops. 

Statlce  OarollatauB  [liiaih  Sosiaiars)- — 

iyseiilery,  nartioalBrly  In  Ilia  Inner  stagesi  ui  cj/- 
lumelu  malignu,  both  at  an  iiitetiial  aud  ejilenial  ajj- 

FJufd  JStMacI— Dose:  16  to  40  drops. 
,StlUiU£la  Sylvattca  (QttMn'J  fiooii.— SiiUlii- 
usad  in  syphditio  eSectioiig,  ordinarily  reqnicuie  Hie 


Ftuid  Examt—Ttose:  9)  to  40 
SiiHingin—Daia:  S  to  5  gram 
Pati^  SlflHng'n— 1  gram. 
&ru,ijNai^  CoMfDU^D — Com) 
Turiiy  Com,  Blue  Flag.  Prim 


s  Fine,  Ffickl^  Ash, 


Strycbnos  lematla.  (/siiaiia  Bmn).— It  is  ap- 

Slieabfe  1"  the  wide  raiiea  of  sj-mplaniB  known  88 
jspeplie.  It  has  a  loiiiS,  siimulaCng  effect  on  all 
the, organs  ooniieoled  with  die  diseative  fmielione, 

cmng:  and  Equalizing-  Uielr  weakened  anil  matarbed 

activa'priiioiple^of  'he  Mui  Vomieo. 

maid  Fxlract—Doie:  StoIOdropi, 

Solid  Eifmct— Dose:  i  io  IJ  grains. 

Piai~i  grain. 

Stryebnoa  Nux  Vomica  (Whi  romiat]— 
Mux  Vomica  is  a  viole.il  eicitant  of  Hie  cerebro- 
aplnal  syslem.  and  in  large  doses,  (s  au  ooiive  (loison. 

retic,  and  eyen  loielive.    It  la  employsd  principally 

beiicfioial  in  general  palsy  and  pataplegia.  than  in 
hemiplegia,  and  has  aiso  been  found  of  beiieRl  in 


.ACTS. 

al         es,  as  of  the  bladder;  likewisa  in  aiaauro- 

Eiimcl— Dose:  G  to  lOdiopa. 
(rati— Dose:  i  to  S  grania. 
Hi      Blrjn^Bine— 1-43, 1-33  and  1-lli  grain. 

S  mpbytum   Officinale  [Comjity). — The 

ps     e  elfeoca  of  Coni^ey  arc  ilae  to  lis  mn- 

properlieSh  which  act  upou  liie  mncou^ 

iJnici— Dose;  S  to  4  diamj, 
S  inp  oc)irpnBF«eUdas(Siiin£CaM<igc 

hiUiy,  lijsteria,  epilepsy,  chronic  ca't 


ighlly 


a  etnni   Vnlsare  (Scuiii    Tanixy).--— 

red  tVom  the  fluid  eiiracl,  ie  a  verr  good 
ogue  sod  diapliotelic.  Tansey  wilf  be 
i^l,  in  sraall  dosea,  ijt  hysteria  and  dyapep- 

mnm  ViLlsarls  llSjuitl.— Tome,  carml- 
menagogue  and  autiepasniodie.    Employed 

halalB'iu,  and  in  a  debilitnied  amte  of  the 


tion  when  languid.    Used  with  mod  effect  indyspep- 
Fiitid  Exl7aa—Dose:  ttoSdrams. 


Shysieiaus  at  an  entibiliDus  porHaltTe.    Used  sneceee- 
lllf  with  oLildren,  who  lake  it  readily,  seldom  pro- 

sllpaliou.    Used  largely  in  place  of  eailor  oil. 
Irlfollmn  Praleiise  ISid  Clccer).— UiglUy 


rroBHUaso  Farfara  {CoUsJam). — B:r 
demnlcent  and  loiue.  Employed  meoughs,  i 
vrtioopiug  ooagli,  and  pulmonary  dissase^,  bot 

Flsid  Exlraei—Doae ;  J  lo  1  dram. 

Valeriana  OfflelnaJla  iyali'ian).—\ 


Fluid  Exmet—Doae:  i  lo  It  drami 
said Exlraci— Dose:  3lo  10 grains. 
pills— it  gtaina. 
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SUGAR-COATED  PILLS  AND  9EANULES.                                                [ 

Teratrum  Viride  {Amcricaa  mU^ere).—li  is 
aHghtly  acrid,  an  aieellem  eipsctorani,  a  certain  dia- 
pborelic,  nervine,  and  naver  narcolic,  emalio,  and  arte- 
rial sadalire,  wbich  last  is  its  most  valuable  and  mtar- 

J-lBid^EiMsI-For  All  direclioDS,  see   Book  ov 

SaUd  Eiimcl— Dose:  J  to  1  grain. 

rsmirin-Dose:  l-16ib  to  i  grain, 

paia—i  and  i  grain. 

Verbena  ( rirenis).— Tonic,  eraelic,  aipacioraiit 

and  viaceial obntuotions,    Aaan  expectorant  and  pal- 
lialiye  it  is  employed  in  caiarrhol  and  bronchial  alTec- 

"Fliiid  EaWMi— Doae:  i  10  1  dram. 

Vlbamnm  Opnlns  tc^mp  JJart)  -Very  ef- 

fective  in  relaiing  cramps  and  spasms  of  all  kinds,  as 
asthma,  hysleria,  orampi  of  tha  limbs  or  other  parts  in 
females,  especially  daring  pregnancy,  or  at  the  tune 

t^*™u'™<ii^£^"r^of'Soi,' ""' 

Fluid  Exlnal—Daae:  I  to  a  drams. 

The  XaulboXylin  .inay  be  U9e<l  in  ell  eases  wben  il  is 

Fi«id  Exiraa—DBse:  13  lo  43  drops. 
JCnwAoawJin— Dosoi  9  to  8  grains. 
PiKs— 1  gram. 

pepsia,  flalaleacy,  and  imperfect  digestion,  as  well  as 
'"p?li?/iXtji'l£efjri|d''^.'""''''''''"' 

STOAR-COATED  PILLS  AND  aRAHULES 
UNITEDSTATES  P  H  A  R  M  A  C  O  P  CE  I  A, 

AND  OTHER  BELIABLB  FORMUL.E. 

..M?;5a.'„si'.,f:ai:si".;: 

Dojs-(igraii.)Uo4.' 

Aloeltc  (U.  9.  P.,  i  g'aiM).— Aloes,  2  grains, 
Soap,  a  grain'.    Laxative  in  habiiual  costiveness 
Dosi-l  10  3. 

Aloes  and  AsaaHiBUda  (U.  8.  P,,  i  grains). 
—Ai«a,Assa/<etiila  and  Soap,  equidpwis.    Applica- 
ble to  cosliveiiese  aileiiaed  wllli  flainlence  and  de- 
bility of  the  digesliyo  organs.    Boss— 2  to  5. 

Aloes  and  Iron  (U.  S.  P ,  4  gtaiM).— Aloes 
Sum,,  md  Co«i"m,  Ex.,  ™J.  ons-to!/  pwt ;  Iron.  Sid- 

,.tKS;,ifS,M""*  '■  <-"■>-■•"■«- 

Aloes  anfi  Myrrli  (U.  S.  P..  4  erains)— Aloes' 
Soc!.,  »D0  futrlsi  Myrrh  ajid  Sa.tfron.  om  pari  entft, 

Aloea    and   Est.    Gentian   (U,    S.    P.,  4 

grains).— Sue  Gentian  Compound, 

^s's^^eT'iC'-i.rr'"'^'"^^  "'"^  «™- 
^^^T^'.^'^!  f„r '"'inTi^ifi'^is^:^^ 

prgklive.  ^n   excellent   pill    for   promoli.ig   the 
Antlierals(2  grain,).— A  mild  louio,  ailcralive 

andemslio.    In  small  doses  uccaptubleaiid  cortobo- 

AntibUtous  (-!   grains) — Eal    ColocsnA    SJ 
p^,n>    PodophyU, .,  J  g«,»     Drasl  .    hydragognl 
eaihartic     Reoommende  i  In  dropsical  aSei-lions  he 

AnltmonU  Ooiup.  (U   S   p    Sea-ns)— Al 
leraliua     See  Calo  nel  Compound     Dote— I  lo  3 

s:Sf  "•••"•"  "■"'"••  """■  '• 

Aperleut  Ii  5  0  graim)  —Ext.  Kits  ramtca,  J 

Comp    S  gmins     Pro  notes  eicrsuoii     Employed 
in  oonfirmad  lorpor  of  Ilia  bowela     Bxt    Hyoscya 

0™!  ^"01'*""  '"Tr  ''''d"'  """^'V""  ""  ""'^^ 

ABflaftetida  |U  bP  igra  is) -1   «  rfnl  aim 

Aaafaiiiia,  i  gmms;  Sutjiliale  Iron,  1  grain.    Has 
especial  reference  10  spasmodic  affections  depondwit 
on  general  debiiiiy  0/  the  splem,  an .  diseases  at- 

AMfiettdtt  and  Hbel  (3    grs.y-Assafatid,^, 
Shti,Iriia,lni  Hydrogca,  Bocli  equal  foris    Tonic,  lax- 
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SUGAR-COATED  PILLS  AND  GRANULES. 


Jf  elladonuft  (j,  *  and  1  srain),— PoworAil  nit. 
colio  i  pojsessiiig  diapRotelis  and  diureilc  properliea. 


Btsmalh  Snb-Nltrate  (3  gniinj|.— ^ 

■ed  in 
algiimijTosi!, 


smodic  snd  Bliehily  sedsl 

1.    PtliicipaJlT  fraployed  in  palBfu 
ch,  auobaa  curd jalgin,  pyrosis 


and  sastrodynls, :  in  jpasnmdlc  dlseari 
eiilery  niid  diarrhea.    Dtu — i  la  i, 

Blsmntli,   Suft-Carbonate  (3  graixs). — 
Readily  loleraioil  by  llie  slomooh,  soluble  iii  lUe  goM- 

Btipat?.    Kecommeiided  In  llui  lrealDium''nr'EiEtr'alI 

Bine  Fill  {V.  B.  P  ,  S}  and  5  gmftis).— Allers- 

liie  inQaenceor mercury  i4  needed.  DQSt—{^  gtaiiia) 
Blue  PUl  campoaad  (li  gmmi—Blm  P  a 
anei  elfecLS  rendecd  l^ss  objeciioiiable.    i> 

Blue  Fill  and  Podopbi'IllD  (3  ^m 

See  Padophylliii  ai.d  Blue  Fill. 

Calomel  d,  1,2,3 and 5  graiBi].— Allerali 


CaloDtel  Bud  Oplani  |3  gr  Gale        9 

inct«a>Dd  by  Itaia  combinalian.    Dta— 

Calamel  and  Bbel  (li  gia  C  i 

grain;  Sxl.  KAir,  J  grain;  Em.  Colocyn*  Cmnp   J 
grain;  EiA  Hyasiyiwnus,  1-6  p  A 

.  anpleasant  lesnlii.    Dosa-Ji  lo  4. 

Calomel  and  Comp,  Colocynth  Ext 

(3i  graini),— CnJonHl,  leuin;  £xi  C      yn     Cm 


Gamplior  and  Oplnm  (3  grata  C  mf  , 
S  grainii  Opivm,  1  grain.  Anodyne,  diapliorelic  and 
anliapumadlc,  Caiqpbor  ii  said  la  dimiiusK  the 
eliii^e  of  the  idiosyncralie  elTecli  of  Opium     TKi> 


OannablH  Indica  Ii  and  I  graiH).— ElEeiani  1 

Oapelcnm  (t  grafn;,— Prooioies  digoetioR  am 
■  limBlaiea  Uie  gaiiiio-urinary  organs.    Don— I  lo  S 

Catbartlc  Componnd  {V.  S.  P.,  3  grami)- 


6oK.— Parlieularly  adapted  to  the  early  awgei  of 
billoas  fevers,  la  hepatil is,  jaundice,  oiid  all  those  de- 
raneemonts  of  Ihe  alimentary  canal,  or  of  Ilia  geJie- 

Conipound  Catliariic  Smproved  (3  gri,, 

wlUioat  Calomel).— Sic.  CaifxyiUh  Gorapavnd,  Sxt. 
Jalap,  PoiJopis^in,  Ltpiaudria,  Ea.  Hyoscpamua, 
Ext.  Gmtian,  Oil  FippirmiM.  Posaesaoa  tlie  purga- 
Iivsjalieralivoiffiideiiolaffognu  proporlioa  of  tbe  U, 

open  to  tlte  popular  objection  of  Lnoludliig;  Oalaniel 

P.  pill,  it  IS  confidenllyreaomnieiided  to  the  profos. 

ClitmapliUa  Bxl.  (3  gmlm).— It  has  proved 

aff™iiona'. 'flSt'^SJo.""^'  "'""'^  °"      '"^'^ 

Ohlnoldlne  la  gr>i«u1.~-Has  the  same  medici- 
nal power  as  Quiniua,    Hme— 1  to  3. 

Chinoldluo  Oompouud  (^  gminsl.— CMn 

Pipsrmi,  i  graia.    UseVul  in  clilorosls,  in  sjiaemic 


T    '''aclive°'p™eipfe'o?°cimicirug7^e! 
nos       D  M— 1  10  t. 

Clncbona,  Sulphate  or{liaiid  3  graias).— 

od        fl«-llJgrainiUo4. 

Coclila   3  grains).— Coiocimih  Comjmiud,  Alxi, 

Godela  1;1«  Brntn).--Iii  the  hands  of  M,  Bacbier 


Colctalcnm     Ext 


Colocrnth    Compound   Kxt 


Coloeynll       Coiupoi 


mpoand  a    d   Ipeca 


Coloorntb  Componnd  and  Hrosora- 

mna  (U    S.  P,  3  graini).— Componnd  b'llraci  ol 

iUB"P"iBleiu!enoybyco!nbiiiingitwiIhHyo>oyanius. 

Coloejrntli  Componnd  and  Podopbrl' 

Iln.— [3«7ajMj]  ColocynA  Compomd  Sigraiai.Fodo- 
pAtJ.iB  i  groin.)— A uti bilious  oathsrtia.    A  potent 


Coloeynlli  Componnd  and  Calomel  (3 

nMDill    JJoM— a  Eo  a, '  '  "     "'"'^'"" 
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SDQAR-COATBD  PILLS  AHD  QRANULBS. 
XHnneT  Pill  (Lady  V, 


Cook's  PHI  Sgr 


Ddii—I  o3 
ire  SoUdified  <4  g 


iz^"s 


Copaiba  Oomponud  — 


Copaiba,  Ext.  Cubebs,  and  Citrate  or 
lT»n  (3  graiKfl.— This  nill  liai  propame*  simlogoui 
loCop^bii  Compouiid.    Som— 1  lo  i 

Oariiln.(3  giafBj).— II  may  be  used  in  all  casei 


Oornns  Florida  Est,  i 


Corrosive  Sublimate  (1-S  and  1-16  grain).— 

bonss,  io.    flcis-^l-ll  graiu)  1 10  3.' 

Oabebs  Bxt,  (3 /rainj).— BsarciaBS  a  decked 
■ueeBsafullyadminisleredin  chronic  bronchitis,  loryii. 


lag,)    DoK— S  lo  4. 
Cabeba  Bzt.  E~ 

-ExL  Cviiks,  11  grain! 


enOB  of  uijn«,  fhtfliiia  idiattlu 


Crpi^pedlum  Gxt>  (9  gmfRs).— 1 
■0115  irriiabil'ily.    Bom— aio  3.  ' 


BlgilaUB  Ext.  li  gmi'n).— Sedali 


iDiB,  cnatterbnck'a  0  g> 


~ivo.' but 'mild  ii'ud  reliable  c 
Gentian  Ext.  (3  e-a'' 


iientlau  Compound 


BpOIIUd  (U,   S.   P.,  4  grninj).- 


Hellebore,  Black,  Ext.  (1  emiiii— Al. 
cl"D™c'"Dt!"Mi!a'^'?un'sidoreri  il  snperiiir  to  aU 

Hooper'a  Female  Pills  (^gniini).—JlaM, 
So«.,  /roll  Sulpkali,  Extrad  Slack  HcO^ort,  Mgrth, 
Suaft  Ca«(Mn,  and  Giastr,  Ja'imica — EileinlTely 

Hvdrastin,  Reslnoid  (1  grain)  —The  resi- 
uoid  principle  of  Bydrnalla  CBiisdeiisis.    Doss-^  lo  fl. 

HydraHlln,  Alkaloid  (1  g»o<n).-TliB  allia- 
loid  priiioiploof  Hydrailis  CBiiadeliau.    Don — lloS. 

HyoscyamnB  Ext.  U.  i  ""^  l  S'oinj.— Calms 
and  teiieYts  spfc,ms.    Bow— (J  BtainjSl'nl, 

Ignatla  Ext.  (J  and  1  erai«)— Very  sirai. 
nervous  debilily,  amenorrhea,  oliloroiis  niiii  epilepsy. 
D«<-IJ  srsin)  1  lo  3. 

Iodine  (i  grais).- P/ineipa 


Iodoform  and  Iron  (3  fraim)- 


Ipecac  3Ext.  (i  gmin)— Ipeoi 


,    Dost— 
n,iyH3- 


=5  enuBi  Docir'i  Pt 


the  power  of  promoling   pei^spirmioii. 
Ipecao  and  Opium  (U  B 


JttS 


ciple  ofBlue  Flag.    Catl.anio,  alter ative,slal 
dioretiQ  and  aiitlielminlic     Dosi— (i  «™n] 
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SUSAB-COATED  PILLS  AND  GRANULES. 


IFOU  and  Aoles  (4  grains).— Hea  Aloea  ; 
Iron  Citrate  (3  g»ami).—H[glilir  eJleeinud  fur 

Irou  Citrate  H.ud  Qnluliie  Ctt.  (I  am 


U-ou  Compouud  (U.-S.  P.,  3  grains),— Myrrh, 
Soda  Corftonan,  Iran  Svlphale.    This  pill  is  naeil  prin- 

iJ™-3  lo  G. 

Irou,   Carbonate  of  (Vallera  Pormnin,   3 


Irou,  CarboikHte  oi;  and  ManKauoae 

(3  grains).— 'Toaio  and  allaralivB,  El  is  asKrled  thai 
oatAi  of  aimemiai  which  h&^  reaisied  lbs  odmiiiisira' 
lion  of  Iroa  aloiiftf  yieldeJ  rapidfy  to  ihe  oomhiuaiioa 
of  iliis  meiul  with  MHagauaH.    Dose—1  to  3. 

Iron  H;droorauBte  li  grain).— Valnalile  in 


Ir«M  and  ladoform  (3  g. 
Iron,  baelate  (l  grain).— Poa, 


e  lodo. 


Iron,  Phosphate  {2  groiBs)  —Advised  iit  nan. 

Iron.  Frro  PhOBptaate  (l  sraix)  — Blood- 
eitatelive,  toiila  and  alleraliie     The  P;ra  Phos- 


oppelite,  promoles  diseaiion,  and  oocasionally  provea 
laialive.  Chiefly  employed  iaaerofulous  affeoliana, 
swellings  of  tlie  oervicni  glands,  visceral  obslrno- 
lione  Blleiided  wilh  deficient  nciioa,  chlorosis,  aionic 

Iroo,auavenne8,  by  Hydrogen  (1  oinf  9 
itnins).— Einploysd  In  anffimio,  chlorosis,  amenor. 

Irw  iiiiermUteni  fever,  lis  general  mode  of  aciioii  is 
to  intprove  the  quality  of  impoverished  blood.   Doss — 

Trou  and  Strydiula  (S  !-flO  gmlns).—Si'tKli- 
xia,  l-BO  groin;  Iroa,  by  Ssdrogen,  S  grains.  "  Bene- 
ficial in  dyspopsiB  wiien  fliere  is  want  of  appatilo, 
oonstipatton,  and  a  sensation  of  weight '-  ■•• ' — 


Iron,  Sulpbato  Eizalc  (4  graias).—M  an  a 
ringeiil  in  diseases  ariaiided  wilh  immoderals  di 
Thages,  diabeies,  Ifi 

lerlanate  (le"if»).— Tonic  and  an^ 
^Iveo  in  liystetTcal    affeciians    oooip' 


Jolapin    {I   graiM).— Purges  violtnily.    [s  re- 
garded IHB  basio  suUitanoa  of  Jalap.    Doss— I  lo  S. 

Kenmo*  (J  g™™!.— EeoomiQended  as  an  invnlu- 

St>st—1  lo  4. 

Kranieria  £xt.  tmiaians,  a  grajnj],— One  of 
tlie  most  active  vegela^lo  a^Iriiigenls.    Uacii  used 


only  slighiiy  irijiative,  while  it  acts  as  a  louio  on  the 

Iieptandrin  C'omponad  [If  grains).— Lip- 
imarm,  1  g™  ;  lusia.  I  grn.;  PadophsUm,  i  sm. 
Has  l>eaueiihil)iledwilh  good  effects  in  liver  nfec- 

Lnpulin  |3  grain jj.—Posseues  no  inconside- 

maffneslR, Calcined  (9  gnEms]. — Antacid  and 
lajtalive;  inuoh  nsod  in  dyapepsia,   sick-beadachfl. 


lUercnr)',  Frot.  Iodide  (i  grain).— A  supe. 


.  lUeroarf,  Bed  Iodide  (I-IO  grain ).— Altera - 

fSerourj'  Iodide  and  OpiI(lJ  grain),- /o- 
did,,  1  grain;  Ovii,  i  gmin.    The  advantage  of  oou- 


IBorpbia,  Acetate  (S  gisin).- Anodyne  and 
soporiSe,    Elfeotinj  the  sysiem  aintUarly  with  Ibe 

niorp&la  Sulphate  (1-33  and  i  grain],- Ap- 
plicable to  uil  cases  when  the  object  is  to  reliave 
pain,  quiet  resileaancss,  promote  Bleep,  or  to  allay 
nervous  irrilaliou,    Doh— (1-33  grain)  a  to  4. 

morphia  Valerianate  (irrain).— This  Salt 

ISoi-phla  Compound  (j  grain). — Ithrphia 
SKipin(e,i  grain;  Jlir.  Pci.  nnrf  Aul.,i  grainj  Cala- 
msl,  i  grain.  Employed  in  febrile  diseases,  especially 
of  tlie  thoracic  organs.    Boii—fi  to  4. 
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STIftAa-OOATED  PILL'i  AN^  &RAHULE8 


MUX  Vomicii,    Eit.    ji  md 


Opltint  Bud  Acetate  of  Lead C  « 
hemotJhagoB,  mtoinleii  ffilli  jreal  coob    u  o  a 

Opium  and.  Caniphoi'  (3  jr  n  m  —Op 
Opium.  (laiupkov  and  Taunlu  (3^  , 

—^piiim,i train;  Oasnpllllt,!  STam,  21in«in,Bg™ 
AsITiiigeiil  milled  villi  soothing  nud  sedslire  in 

Pliytolaeoln.(^.«™ii)— Higlily  extolled  m 


Podaphyllnm  Ext.  IM/mdrakc,  1  grain). 
-HjnUrtLgosoe  and  ilBobBlrneul.  Valuable  m  many 
chronic  comiilalnts.    In  bilioui  and  lyphoiil  febrile 


Podouliylliu   'i  mid   1   gmtn),— PnrgnUvH, 

uld  p  u  be  sdmliiisiereil,  in  order  lo  oblnln 
1  ''it  ""*«  s        aSfoT^'ltoJeMi f ram)  1  ids, 

FodopliTlUn  and  Bine  Fill  (3  gminj].— 
Ptdophi^lm,  i  fro™,-  Bt«i  Pill,  Si  grains.  An  es. 
^^lleul  allerolive  andoliolagosOe  combinalloii.  Com 
-ItoS, 

Poppy    Ext.  ['i  giaiDsl.  — PossBMes    propcr- 


Uiilnlnis,    Iriiii   nud   Stryclinin  I^I-iiO 

gminJ,    Sirichaia  Sttjp/wls,  IJffl  wain,    Slnod  re- 

'inuad'useTf  Ihw  pill  prodocoi  BoJulury  efleols  in 
dyspepJia    111  sotno  lypM  ofparnlyMS  mill  nnieiiot- 

Qutnlue,  Valerinuate  (jBrniiij.— Iiieosea  of 


auHSSta,  Eit.  (1  gmto).— Slompohio,  lonio 
1 1?  lebnlnge  quaasia  poBsaasea  sei-Btal  advaii- 
Bges  over  looal  oUi..t  voKelable  loiiioa.  In  llial  il 
e  thit  proaucBB  oousupailoii,  increase  of  animal,  or 


Fotatui.  Iodide  (B  ?<"'>»: 


Quinine,  Snlpbate  of  (},  l,  -iandagr 
ftom  obietvalion,  Ibe  somo  efliou  as  Peruvjan 

Qnlnlne  Compound  (2  1-32  grainJl.-  . 
nine  SwIfAolf,  1  graai;  Itea,  bf  Ryibogen..,  1  fnnn; 
Arseniass  Add,  l32  grain,  A  aseftil  praparalinii  in 
all  diseases  alieiuUa  wilh  symploms  of  periodlcily. 
HoiS— 1 10  3. 

Quinine,  Solpliato  nud  Ext.  Bella- 
donna (li  giainY — Quinim,  1  gmin;  EiUadtmna 
Extract,  i  btthh.    These  pills  appear  v>  be  indiealed 


i;  iron,  hy  Hydragen,  1  grain.— Tonio : 


Quinine  and  Iron  (9  emjni).— I^nji 


Khel  (U.  e.  P.,  J  grains 


Rhel  Compound  (U.  S.  P..  45  groiBj).— j 
Bi(.,3  grainj;  AlBss  Sxl.,\^  grains;  Myrrh  El. ,  _ 

Rliel 

Lghlly  li 

Bbel   and  Iron  (3  ^aina). — 

wePl^ndnpted  lo  iboia  'joiidllione  in 
losBof  appelile  and  streiigUi  compile 

quiring  a  genlla  oalhaniB,    Doss—S  K 

RbeumatlO  (3  l-S  graini). — Ext.  Colxsnih 
Cam-pouHil,  ii  pain;  Era,  ColdaciAial.,  laatnjSxI. 
Kyosci/avfia,  f  graw;  Calomel,  i  grain.    An  admita- 

ftess  of  Ibe  diseaso.    Bow-ltoa 

SaUKUlnarln   B«.    (Bioodrooi.  i  grain). — 

lliE  BCIioifof  Ihe  beatl  and  arlerieB,  wb^ltn-gs dnsea 
nioilueu  a  Bedalive  inilaenoc  on  ihe  lieart.  UseM  in 
torpLdoondilionsofibellver  p  Bumo    a,  J.c     Bost— 

Santonin  |i  graui)—  T  e  eiolusTo  antliel. 
minlic  principle  of  A.  Sa    o    ca     Doie-   lo4 

,h!''°l"'a?BI^"rl.°i3«r™l  \7^  )f\oV\t 

Sarsaparllla   Ext    {S  grai  s  —O  e  "f  Ihe 


rsaparllla  Ext    ( 


Senna,  Aix.,  Ext.  |3  grains] 


Soda,   Bi-Cai'bonate  of  (-1  ^aii 
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SUGAR-COATED  PILLS  ASD  GRANULES. 


plic^ls  tolhc  ires tmo III  of  all  cliroiiic  alTccii 

SUIllnKln  U  g-amL-Eiicrla  bu  iiiHaciiec 
Iho  SBoreiotj-  fiiuciioiia  niiaorpas^il  bj-  sily 

Strrckula  (1-48,  1-32  and  1-ia  gHiin).— ] 

Nul  Vomica,  Hiid  ii%  empl.pj-ed  for  the  smni 
pojBf,  M  a  meiHciiie.    Hoje — I  to  a. 

Strantoninm  (}  a«d  l  gniiii).— prores 

be  pvea.    Poii— H  graiiil  1  lo  a. 

Tartar  Eutetfe  (1  gmin).—Employed 


Don— 3  to  6, 
Tannin  |1  grnm).— 


Trtpleija  grai'ns).--AlQea.  Eil.,  a  pans 
lijrlliii  and  Blue  Pill,  8 noli  I  pari.  Cnlharl. 
Mol  aolion  on  ihe  livet  tn  oorteoiing  Ihe 

Vva  IJrsi  {2  Eraina|.— Exscii  u  direct  in 
n  lbs  liidnays  and  urinary  passajsj.    Service 


ValerlftniaB™u»)— I*""  pi  I  i»  art  heiiei 
in  epilepay.  mBiiia,  melaiipholii.,  delirmm,  and  IN 

Higbly  Fiuded  iu  byalerio,  aitd  liybterieii]  iibadd 
pafpilsliuiiB  aiid  neucalisa.    DosF-tl  la  5. 

falerianate  or  Ammaiila  (I  i^min).— 


Valerianate  ot  Ir«u  (l  s'oin)- 
Vnlerlauate  of  Morpbla  (i  g 
Valerianate   of  Qulnla    Ij   gr 


inls  genernlly.    Oms-1 
[1-32  srain).— Has   1)1 


iployed 


i's^'Uh' 


Veratrum  Vii'ide  (1  attij  i  grain).- 

licttlarly  ihose  of  a  Tuucitoaal  charaeler. 
Tully  regards  Veralria  emineniLy  siSBBoio 
nuuiagemenl  of  gout,  theumaUsm;  mnch  si 
colchrcnm.    Sase—H  gvaiii)  1  lo  a. 


■Br.  Turn- 


16  Journal  of  Mali 


JOURNAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

Devoted  to  Discussions  on  the  various  articles  in  the  Materia  Jledica,  General  Intolli- 

genoe,  Oorrespoiidence,  and  tKe  Publication  of  new  Formulae.    Published  for 

every  month.     Price  §11.00  a  year. 

BOOK  OF  FORMULAE. 

Containing  over  600  Foi'mulfc  for  the  immediate  Preparation  of  Tinctures,  Infusions, 
Syrups,  Wines,  Mixtures,  Pills,  simple  or  compound,  from  the  Solid  and  Pluid 
Extracts  of  Tilbbn  &  Co.     Price  50  cents.    By  mail  70  cents. 
Address  TILDEN  &  00.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  or 

98  John  Street,  New  Yorlc  City. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  JOURNAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

Contains  160  pages,  embodying  a  oompi'ehensiTe  digest  of  tbe  Therapeutics  of  our  sev- 
eral Medicinal  Preparations,  together  with  their  Doses,  most  palpahle  Oonti'a- 
Indications,  Incompatibles,  and  Antidotes.     Sent  to  all 
Physicians  on  application. 


.Google 


T.  J.  KERR  &  CO. 
:g  11  ciiiiisii 


5 
Kerr's  Wharf, 


WILL  ATTEND  TO  Tl-iri  SALEfj  OF 

ill  IMS  OF  I'M 


PURCHASE  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

DEALERS    IK 

ITo.  1  PEHiryiAlJ  GUAITO 

AND    OTHER 
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Eason  Ironworks. 

Nassau  and  Columbus  Streets, 

OHABLISTOM,  8.  G, 

STEAM  ENGINES, 


B®*le»s  «f  all  ©insses. 

MACHINERY. 

Rice  Founding  Mills, 

Bice  Threshing  Mills, 

Saw  Mills,  Flour  Mills, 

Sugar  Mills,  Grist  Mills, 

Shafting,  Piillies,  Gearing, 

CASTINGS  in  IRON  and  BRASS. 

J.  M.  EASON,") 
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GOODRICH,  WINEMAN  &  CO., 


Keep  constantly  on  hand  a  choieo  and  seJeoted  stock  of 

PURE  DEUeS  AND   CHEMICALS, 

The  quality  of  whitli  fire  fully  wakbanthd. 

Aa  we  import  regularly  from  London,  Physii^iaiia  can  alwaya  depend  on 

getting  GBKTJINB  ABTICLBS.     Powdered  Drugs  in  this  country  are  generally 

more  or  less  adulterated  with  foreign  matters.     Always  on  hand 

Herring's  Slue  Mass,  Mnglish  Iodide  Potass,  English 
Glycerine,  English  Fol  Digitalis, 

English  Calomel. 
Together  with  a  full  assortment  of  selected 

Clieiiiicals,  W\i  EiMs,  Gtaare,  Mnnti  Etc. 

tiOODRICJJ,  WIKEMAN  &  {][)., 

Proprietors  nnd  Mannfoctiirers  of  the  celebriited  CAROLINA  BITTERS, 
Jfo.  SS  Eayne  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Wholcsa,lB  and  Eetiil  Dealer  in  Cijoice 

BBUSS.  lEBICIIES.  CHElieill. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
PEEFUMEMES  and  TOILET  GOODS. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Simai's  oaracenia  Bitters,  for  Ofspepsia, 

Aimar's  Premium  Cologne  Water, 

Corner  K,ing  and  Vanderhorst  Streets, 
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WIWHIliMCO., 

smipmii, 

Crockery,  China  and  Glass, 

Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired. 
255    IKZIlNrca-   ST. 


m  k 


niF, 


Ui 
AT  WHOLESALE, 

187  Meeting  Street, 

OPPOSITE  HAYNE  STREET, 

OH:A.E,XjESTOJSr,    S.    G- 
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t            ^ 

r. 

J||: 

m^ 

. 

|"^P 
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■V 

•  ( 
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' 
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',  - 
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./J 

- 

Moisture  expelled  al  Si 
Orgnnlc  Matter  wlUi  si 
Filed  Ingredienta 


LRipIe  of  CAROLINA  FEEITILIZEB,  peisonslly  fleleoted 


Phosphoric  Acid— Solubia.... 


Bu]ptiat«ofSods.. 


SO 


On  the  strangth  of  thaae  results,  I  am  glud  to  oertify  to  the  soperlority  of  the  OAHOLINA  PERTILlaEB 
osamined.  C.  U.  SHISPAKO,  Jb. 

We  will  furnish  this  BJteeUenti  FERTILIZER  to  Plaaters  and  others  at  S65  per  ton  of  2im  pounds. 

OEO.  "W.  TVILLIABSS    &,    CO., 

FACT0S8,  CHARLESTON.  S.  C. 
D,  MALLOY,  Cheraw,  9.  C, ;  PARKER  &  KELLF.Y,  DsrlinBtf.n,  S.  C;  S.  A.  TillBSAM  4  CO,.  Marlon.  8. 

PATE &TAYLOE,  Sumter, S.  C;  JEasE KEITH,  TimmonsTillB.S  "      "*' "   '    >■-"■"-"■■—- 

Dnrry,S.C,!  DAVID  ASTRADLEY.GreenTille.S.  C;  SAIUL.  B,  ^ 
Auderaon,  S.  C, ;  S.  BLEi;KLBY  &  CO,,  Pendleton,  S.  C, 
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TMPCRTEES  AND  WHOLEKAI-E 


Meeting  Street,  cor.  Hasel,  Charleston,  H. 

a     eU  sflented  sio  }  of  Wrea}    Vruaa, 
'iDve  St  ffa  mui^atftU  M  d 


ChE    lealt   paints    < 


I    ..StillEiilliMK 


THE    BEST    IIV    UeE. 


Ittlr*,  W188  «  €©. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


DRT    GOODS, 

'"iiSiSS'  fcHSRLESTOB,  SO.CA.l'  '""''SS''" 

,,C3-OOI3S 

«g®®P®8.    a^    TrKHS,  Oasb  or  City  Acceptanoe.    ^Ladies'  VeaT.g 


H.  0.  STOT,T„ 


CHARLES  WEBB. 
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MAPES'  NITROGENIZED 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Tho  lotteia  publishad  in  the  Mnpos'  Com[iaDy  pnmphlet,   ivritlun  bj  prominent 

{lantors,  detailiug  their  cxperiance  with  Mipea'  Nitrogcniiod  Supei'-Pbospbatc  of 
lime  on  Cotton,  Corn,  and  other  eropST  during  the  past  soason,  afTerd  additional  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  this  fartilizar.  NotwithatandiBg  the  long-oontintted  dronght, 
followed  by  esoessive  raina,  and  then  by  the  oatorpillars,  Mapea'  Nitrogeniied 
Super- Phosphate  haa,  In  naarly  ovarj  instanee,  even  when  appliod  foi'  the  first  time, 
produced  crops  wbieh  yielded  handsuoie  profits  to  the  plaDtera.  la  some  inBtanooa 
thoae  tesultB  would  eeem  inorodible,  if  not  Bubatantiated  by  reliable  gentlemen. 

Its  estreme  aolubility,  riohnesa  in  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia,  and 
its  power  to  absorb  w»Wr,  enabled  it  to  promote  a  Euffioiontly  Tigorona  early  growth 
for  the  plant  to  withstand,  to  a  great  degree,  the  ill  eFTeets  of  extremes  of  weather, 
and  even  the  ravages  of  tho  caterpiilara,  and  to  oontinue  to  act  in  the  presenc*  of 
such  qaantitiea  of  moisture  as  ware  not  only  inaufflolent  to  enable  other  tertiliiera 
to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  tha  crop,  but  evon  to  prevent  them,  as  in  the  caee  of 
Peruvian  Guano,  from  doing  a  poaitita  injury  to  tho  plant,  by  causing  firing,  &c. 

It  la  generally  eoncadad  that  tbe  more  vigorous  and  henlthy,  the  isarl^  gi-owth 
may  be  developed,  eapeoiallj  in  the  cotton  plant,  the  leas  liability  of  the  plant  in  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  diseaaea  and  mishaps  inoideutal  to  the  erop.  To  iueuce  anoh 
early,  yigoroua  growth,  and  to  add  to  the  certainty,  in  spite  of  the  miehapa  in  oulti- 
vation  and  estremea  of  weather,  the  Mapeis'  Saper- Phosphate  Company  have 
aimed  t«  increase  tho  solubility  of  thair  fertilizer,  both  in  its  animal  ammonlal  mat- 
ter and  bone  phosphate,  so  that  there  will  be  tha  largest  amount  of  plant  food  readv 
in  every  emergency  for  immediate  use  liy  the  plant.  Tills  is  accomplished  by  the 
thorough  fermentation  of  ttle  animal  matter  with  tho  phosphiiteB,  as  wall  us  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  daring  the  manufacture,  and  the  use  of  only  snob 
material,  reduced  to  concentrated  form,  as  are  of  onimol,  iostoad  of  mineral  origin, 
and  valuable  in  themselves  as  fertilisers. 

Wbile  the  Company  olaim  that  the  chemical  analyses  do  not  fully  portray  the 
full  agricultural  value  of  their  fertiUzer,  since  they  fail  to  determine  the  adapla,bility 
of  the  ingredients  to  plant  growtb,  the  quality  and  oharaotor  of  the  materials  from 
which  the;  are  derived,  especially  in  tho  caae  of  organic  matter  and  pbospbatea, 
tho;  refer  with  pride  to  the  published  analyses  of  the  prominent  chemists  during 
several  years  past,  wtiicb  prove  tbe  uniform  parity  of  their  article,  and  also  that  tha 
Company  have  never  o9erod  an  article  to  their  customers  that  was  below  their  pub- 
lished chemical  standard. 

Tho  practical  results  of  Mapes'  Bnper-Phosphato  during  the  past  season,  on 
cotton  and  other  staples,  would  seem  almost  incredible  if  they  bad  not  been  substan- 
tiated by  the  testimony  of  geatlemen  of  bigb  staiuding.  In  one  instance,  the  invest- 
ment ol  Jlfi^-aeoen  dollart  in  iMi  ferHUier  increnecd  the  yield  five  bales,  i/iereiy  Ht- 
oreaeiag  the  plaater'a  iiuiome  over  five  latndred  dollnrs.  In  many  cases,  the  increased 
yield  over  the  production  of  the  natural  soil  was  several  times  greater,  even  when 
the  Super-Phosphate  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  less  than  150  pounds  per  acre. 
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PHOSPHATIG  BOOK. 
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SOLUBLE  IIIIUIES. 


OF    OHARLESTOU,    S.    C, 

Having  complotcd   their   exiensivu   Maiiuructory,  iivc   now    prcparfid  lo 
furmali 

Soluble  Fertilizers, 

No  otber  kinds  being  available  to  planters  for  immediate  returns  for  their 


This  Company,  under  the  direction  entirely  of  Southern  men  of  high 
character,  uflers  inducements  which  will  rocoramend  it  to  Southern  planters. 
Their  works  are  among  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  United  States, 
and  enable  them  to  prepare  at  home  an  abundant  supply  of  the  proper  sol- 
vent for  the  South  Carolina  native  Bone  Phosphates  which  are  near  by. 
From  thi^sa  Phosphates  they  propose  to  munufaeture  a 

P  E  K  T  I  L  I  Z  B  R 


the  best  average  Manures  heretofore  offered  for  sale,  the  rates  at  which  we 
offer  them  being  no  higher  than  the  average  price  of  other  FertllizeTS, 
while  the  Manures  contain  twice  as  much  fertilising  material;  they  are  in 
fact  much  cheaper  to  the  consumer. 

They  are  offered  on  the  market  in  two  forma,  with  a  guarantee  that  the 
material  ia  each  will  correspond  to  the  advertisement. 

BTIWAN,  No.  1.— Soluble  Phosphate,  containing  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-flve  per  cent,  of  Pure  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  lUrnished  at 
sixty  dollars  per  ton.  This  is  particularly  recommended  for  root  crops,  and 
for  all  BTops  planted  on  rieh,  dark  loamy  soils. 

ETIWAN,  No.  2— Peruvian  Super- Phosphate,  containing  from  aiiteen 
to  twenty  par  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphate,  and  two  to  four  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  at  seveniy  dollars  per  ton,  for  approved  acceptances,  bearing  in- 
terest, or  suoh  other  security  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  sub-agents.  A  dis- 
count of  ton  per  cent,  on  those  prices  will  be  made  for  cash.  This  is  recom- 
mended for  old  lands,  formerly  under  poor  culture,  which  produce  only  very 
indifferent  crops.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  Company's  high  grada  Super- 
Phosphate  (Etiwan  No.  1)  with  the  best  Peruvian  Guano. 

Orders  fo  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the  Agents,  and  delivery  made  as 
directed  on  and  after  1st  January  next. 

WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO.,  Agents. 
C.  G.  MEMMINGBB,  Pmsiotbi. 

II  bo  bmndcd  BTIWAN,  No.  1, 
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